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1831. 

September  33(f. — The  night  before  last  Croker  and  Macau- 
lay  made  two  fine  speeches  on  Reform;  the  former  spoke  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  before, 
Macanlay  was  very  brilliant.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Lord 
Ebrington'a  yesterday,  called  by  him,  Lytteltoa  Lawley,  and 
of  members  o£  the  House  of  Comajons  only,  and  they  (with- 
out coming  to  any  resolution)  were  all  agreed  to  prevail  on 
the  Government  not  to  resign  in  the  event  of  the  Reform  Bill 
being  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, iu  spite  of  what  Lord  Grey  said,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned  above,  that  they  will  not  resign,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  wUl  be  any  occasion  for  it. 

There  was  a  dinner  at  Apsley  Hotise  yesterday;  the 
Ciibinet  of  Opposition,  to  discuss  matters  before  having  a 
general  meeting.  At  this  dinner  there  were  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen present,  all  the  leading  anti-Eeformers  of  the  Peers. 
They  agreed  to  oppose  the  second  reading.  Dudley,  who  was 
there,  told  me  it  was  tragedy  first  and  farce  afterward ;  for 
Eldon  and  Kenyon,  who  had  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Cuinber- 
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laii(J,  came  in  after  dinner.  Chairs  were  placed  for  them  on 
each  side  of  the  Duke,  and  after  he  had  explained  to  them 
what  they  had  been  discussing,  and  what  had  been  agreed 
upon,  Kenyon  made  a  long  speech  on  the  first  readmg  of  the 
Bill,  in  which  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was  very  drank, 
for  he  talked  exceeding  nonsense,  wandered  from  one  topic  to 
another,  and  repeated  the  same  things  over  aod  over  again. 
When  he  had  done  Eldon  made  a  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  equaUy  drunk,  only.  Lord  Bathurst 
told  me,  Kenyon  in  his  drunkenness  talked  nonsense,  but  El- 
don sense.  Dudley  said  it  was  not  that  they  were  as  drunk 
as  lords  and  gentlemen  sometimes  are,  but  they  were  drunk 
like  porters.  Lyndhurst  was  not  there,  though  invited.  He 
dinedat  Holland  House.  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  he 
will  vote  for  the  second  reading,  for  his  wife  is  determined  he 
shall  I  saw  her  yesterday,  and  she  is  full  of  pique  and  re- 
sentment against  the  Opposition  and  the  Duke,  half  real  and 
half  pretended,  and  chatters  away  about  Lyndhurst  s  not 
being  their  cat's-paw,  and  that  if  they  choose  to  abandon  him, 
they  must  not  expect  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  tbern.  The 
pretexts  she  takes  are,  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  House  of 
I,ords  on  Tuesday  and  support  him  against  Brougham  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrot«  to 
her  and  desired  her  to  influence  her  husband  m  the  matter 
of  Reform.  The  first  is  a  joke,  the  second  there  might  be 
a  little  in,  for  vanity  is  always  uppermost,  but  they  have 
both  some  motive  of  interest,  which  they  will  pursue  in  what- 
ever way  they  best  can.  The  excuse  tliey  make  is  that  they 
want  to  conceal  their  strength  from  the  Government,  and 
accordingly  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  not  yet  entered  any 
of  his  proxies.  The  truth  is  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
HOW  that  it  is  safe  or  prudent  to  oppose  the  second  reading ; 
and  though  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  any  practicable  altera- 
tion will  be  made  in  Committee,  it  will  be  better  to  take 
that  chance,  and  the  chance  of  an  accommodation  and  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties  and  the  two  Houses,  than 
to  attack  it  in  front.  It  is  clear  that  Government  are  re- 
solved to  carry  the  Bill,  and  equally  clear  that  no  means  they 
can  adopt  would  be  unpopular.  They  are  averse  to  making 
more  Peers  if  they  can  help  it,  and  would  rather,  go  quietly 
on  without  any  fresh  changes,  and  I  believe  they  are  con- 
scientiously persuaded  that  this  Bill  ia  the  least  democratical 
Bill  it  is  possible  to  get  the  country  to  accept,  and  that,  if 
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offered  in  time,  tliis  one  will  be  accepted.  I  had  heard  before 
that  the  countjj-  is  not  enamored  of  tbis  Bill,  but  I  fear  that 
it  ia  true  that  they  are  only  indifferent  to  the  Conservative 
clauses  of  it  (if  I  may  so  term  them),  and  for  that  reason  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  there  would  not  be  such  a  clamor 
raised  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  tbis  Bill  as  would  com- 
pel the  Ministers  to  make  a  new  one,  more  objectionable  than 
the  old.  If  its  passing  clearly  appears  to  be  inevitable,  why, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for  at  least  one  immense 
object  will  be  gained  in  putting  an  end  to' agitation,  and  re- 
storing the  country  to  good-humor,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  stand  as  well  with  the  people  as  it  can. 
It  is  better,  as  Burke  says,  "to  do  eai-ly,  and  from  foresight, 
that  which  we  may  be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last." 
I  am  not  more  delighted  with  Reform  than  I  have  ever  been, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  not  to  harp  upon  the  past.  It 
matters  not  how  the  country  has  been  worked  up  to  its  pres- 
ent state,  if  a  calm  observation  convinces  us  that  the  spirit 
that  has  been  raised  cannot  be  allayed,  and  that  ia  very  clear 


'  2ifh. — Peel  closed   the   debate  on   Tliursday 

{'  ;ht  with  a  verv  fine  speech,  the  best  ^one  of  his  opponents 
d  me,  and  it  is  no  use  asking  the  opmious  of  friends  if  a 
candid  opponent  is  to  be  found)  be  had  ever  made,  not  only 
on  that  subject,  but  on  any  other;  he  cut  Macaulay  to  rib- 
boos.  Macaulay  ia  very  brilliant,  but  his  speedies  are 
harangues  and  never  replies;  whereas  Peel's  long  expe- 
rience and  real  taient  for  debate  give  him  a  great  advantage 
in  the  power  of  reply,  which  he  very  eminently  possesses. 
Macaulay,  however,  will  probably  be  a  very  distinguished 
man.  These  debates  have  elicited  a  vast  deal  of  talent,  and 
have  served  as  touchstones  to  try  real  merit  and  power.  As 
a  proof  of  what  practice  and  a  pretty  good  understanding  can 
do,  there  is  Althorp,  who  now  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
leader,  and  contrived  to  speak  decently  upon  all  subjects, 
quite  as  much  as  a  leader  need  do;  for  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  should  not  be  his  business  to  furnish  rhetoric  and  flow- 
ers of  eloquence,  but  good-bumor,  judgment,  firmness,  discre- 
tion, business-liiie  talents,  and  gentlemanlike  virtues. 

Dined  at  Richmond  on  Friday  with  the  Lyodhursts ;  the 
marl  talks  against  the  Bill,  the  women  for  it.  They  are  like 
the  old  divisions  of  families  in  the  Civil  WaiB, 
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My  brot!ier-in-law  and  sister  are  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  three  weeks  in  Holland;  curious  spectacle,  considerirg  the 
state  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  nothing  but  loyalty  and  enthu- 
siasm, adoration  of  the  Orange  family ;  3,000,000  of  people, 
and  an  army  of  110,000  men ;  everybody  satisfied  with  the 
Government,  and  no  desire  for  Reform. 

Paris,  on  the  point  of  exploding,  is  again  tranquil,  but 
nobody  can  tell  for  how  long.  They  bet  two  to  one  here  that 
the  Reform  Bill  is  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading;  and 
what  then  ?  The  meeting  at  Ebriagtoo's  was  flat,  nothing 
agreed  on,  Hume  wanted  to  pass  some  violent  resolution, 
but  was  overruled.  Milton  made  a  foolish  speech,  with  pro- 
spective menaces  and  present  nothingness  in  it,  and  they  sep- 
arated without  having  done  good  or  harm. 

MwmarJcet,  Octoher  1st— Came  here  last  night,  to  my 
great  joy,  to  get  holidays,  and  leave  Reform  and  cholera  and 
politics  for  racing  and  its  amusements.  Just  before  I  came 
awav  I  met  Loo3  Whamdiffe,  and  asked  him  about  his  inter- 
view with  Radical  Jones.  This  blackguard  considers  himself  a 
sort  of  chief  of  a  faction,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  sans-ctdol- 
tins  of  the  present  day.  He  -Wrote  to  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  said 
he  wished  to  confer  with  him,  that  if  he  would  grant  him  an 
interview  he  might  bring  any  person  he  pleased  to  witness 
what  passed  between  them.  Lord  Wharncliffe  replied  that 
he  would  call  on  him,  and  should  be  satisfied  to  have  no  wit- 
ness. Accordingly  he  did  so,  when  the  other,  in  very  civil 
terms,  told  him  that  he  wished  to  try  and  impress  upon  his 
mind  (as  he  was  one  of  the  heads  of  anti-Reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords)  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  reject  this 
Bill,  that  all  sorts  of  excesses  would  follow  its  rejection,  that 
their  persons  and  properties  would  be  periled,  and  resistance 
would  be  unavailing,  for  that  they  (the  -Reformers)  were  re- 
solved to  carry  their  point.  Lord  Whamcliffe  asked  whether 
if  this  was  conceded  they  would  be  satisfied.  Jones  replied, 
"  Certainly  not ; "  that  they  must  go  a  great  deal  further,  that 
an  hereditary  peerage  was  not  to  be  defended  on  any  reasonable 
theory.  StiU,  he  was  not  for  doing  away  with  it,  that  he 
wished  the  changes  that  were  inevitable  to  take  place  quietly, 
and  without  violence  or  confusion.  After  some  more  discourse 
in  this  strain  they  separated,  but  very  civilly,  and  without  any 
intemperance  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Reformer. 

On  Monday  tlie  battle  begins  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
up  to  tSiis  time  nobody  knows  how  it  will  go,  each  party  bemg 
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confident,  but  opinion  generally  in  favor  of  the  Bill  being 
thrown  out.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  this  question 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  anybody  -who 
ia  satisfied  with  the  part  he  himself  takes  upon  it,  and  that  it 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  choice  of  evils,  in  which  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  the  least.  The  Reformers  say, 
You  had  better  pass  the  Bill  or  you  will  hare  a  worse.  Tlie 
moderate  anti-Reformers  would  be  glad  to  suffer  the  second 
readiag  to  pass  and  alter  it  in  Committee,  but  they  do  not 
dare  do  so,  because  the  sulty,  stupid,  obstinate  High  Tories 
declare  that  they  will  throw  the  whole  thing  up,  and  not 
attempt  to  alter  the  Bill  if  it  passes  the  second  reading. 
Every  man  seems  tossed  about  by  opposite  considerations 
and  the  necessity  of  accommodating  his  own  conduct  to  the 
caprices,  passions,  and  follies  of  others. 

Middlesworth,  October  lOiA.— At  Newmarket  all  last  week; 
all  tlie  Peers  absent ;  here  since  Friday.  Yesterday  morning 
the  newspapers  (all  in  black ')  announced  the  defeat  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  by  a  majority  of  forty-one,  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  after  'five  nights'  debating.  By  all  ac- 
counts the  debate  was  a  magnificent  display,  and  incompara- 
bly superior  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  reports 
convey  no  idea  of  it.  The  great  speakers  on  either  side  were : 
Lords  Grey,  Lansdowne,  Goderich,  Plunket,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  Bill ;  against  it,  Lords  Wharncliffe  (who  moved 
the  amendment),  Harrowby,  Carnarvon,  Dudley,  Wynford,  and 
Lyndhurst.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  was  exceed- 
ingly bad;  he  is,  in  fact,  and  has  proved  it  in  repeated  in- 
stances, unequal-to  argue  a  great  constitutional  question.  He 
has  neither  the  command  of  language,  the  power  of  reasoning 
nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  an  effort.  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  speech  was  amazingly  fine,  and  delivered  with  great 
effect;  and  the  last  night  the  Chancellor  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  his  former  exploits,  Lyndhurst  to  have  been  nearly 
as  good,  and  Lord  Grey  very  great  in  reply.  There  was  no 
excitement  in  London  the  following  day,  and  nothing  particu- 
lar happened  but  the  Chancellor  being  drawn  from  Downing 
Street  to  Berkeley  Square  in  his  carriage  by  a  very  poor  mob. 
The  majority  was  much  greater  than  ■anybody  expected,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  productive  of  good  by  sboiving  the 
necessity  of  a  compromise;  for  no  Minister  can  make  sistj 
'  [Not  all  of  disio  i  neither  tha  Timts  nor  the  Mormng  Eerald.'] 
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Peers,  wliicli  Lord  Grey  must  do  to  carry  this  Bill ;  it  would 
bo  to  create  another  House  of  Lords.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  Ministers  would  do,  but  it  was  thought  they  would  not 
resign.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Ebrington,  to  agree  upon  a 
resolution  of  confidence  in  the  Goveninient  this  day.  Tlie 
majority  and  the  magnificent  display  of  eloquence  and  ability 
in  the  House  of  Lords  must  exalt  the  character  and  dignity 
of  that  House,  and  I  hope  increase  its  efficacy  for  good  pur- 
poses and  for  resistance  to  this  Bill.  It  may  be  hoped,  too, 
that  the  apathy  of  the  capital  may  have  some  effect  m  the 
country,  though  the  unions,  which  are  so  well  disciplined  and 
under  the  control  of  their  orators,  will  make  a  stir.  On  the 
whole  I  rejoice  at  this  result,  though  I  had  taken  fright  before, 
and  thought  it  better  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  secood  time 
than  be  thrown  out  by  a  very  small  majority. 

While  the  debates  have  been  .going  on  there  have  been 
two  elections,  one  of  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  in  the  City,  which  the 
Eeformers  have  carried  after  a  sharp  contest,  and  the  contest 
for  Dorsetshire  between  Ponsonby  and  Ashley,  which  is  not 
yet  over.  Ponsonby  had  a  week's  start  of  his  opponent, 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  so  severe  that  they  have  been  for 
some  days  within  ten  or  fifteen  of  each  other,  and  (what  is 
remarkable)  the  anti-Reformer  is  the  popular  candidate,  and 
has  got  all  the  mob  with  him.  This  certainly  is  indicative 
of  some  change,  though  not  of  a  reaction,  in  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  longer  the  same  vehemence  of  desire  for  this  Bill, 
and  I  doubt  whether  all  the  efforts  of  the  press  will  be  able 
to  stimulate  the  people  again  to  the  same  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. 

Buckenham,  Octoher  IKS.— Came  here  yesterday;  no- 
body of  note,  not  lively,  letters  every  day  with  an  account  of 
what  is  passing.  The  Radical  press  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  produce  excitement,  but  without  much  effect.  There 
■was  something  of  a  mob  which  marched  about  the  parks,  but 
no  mischief  done.  Londonderry  and  some  others  were  hooted 
near  the  House  of  Lords.  Never  was  a  party  so  crestfallen 
as  I  hear  they  are  ;  they  had  not  a  notion  of  such  a  division. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  desbe  to  bring  about  a  fait 
compromise,  and  to  have  a  Bill  introduced  next  session  which 
may  be  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  ma]ority 
of  both  Houses.  The  finest  speeches  by  all  accounts  were 
Harrowby's,  Lyndhurst's,  and  Grey's  reply;    but  Henry  do 
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Ros,  wbo  is  a  very  good  judge,  writes  mc  word  that  Lyiid- 
hurst'a  was  the  most  to  his  taste. 

October  l^th. — The  Reformers  appear  to  have  rallied  their 
spirits.  Ijord  Grey  went  to  Windsor,  was  graciously  received 
by  the  King,  and  obtained  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Howe,  which 
will  serve  to  show  the  King's  entire  good-will  to  his  present 
Ministers.  Ebrington's  resolution  of  confidence  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  some 
violent  speeches  from  Macaulay,  Shiel,  and  O'Connell,  and  very 
moderate  ones  and  in  a  low  tone  on  the  other  side.  Macau- 
lay's  speech  was  as  usual  very  eloquent,  but  as  inflammatory 
as  possible.  Such  men  as  these  three  can  care  nothing  into 
^vhat  state  of  confusion  the  country  is  thrown,  for  all  they 
want  is  a  market  to  which  they  may  bring  their  talents ; ' 
but  how  the  Miltons,  Tavistocks,  Althcrps,  and  all  who  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  country,  can  run  the  same  course  is  more 
than  I  can  conceive  or  comprehend.  Party  is  indeed,  as  Swift 
says,  '"the  madness  of  many,"  when  carried  to  its  present 
pitch.  In  the  mean  time  the  Conservative  party  are  as  usual 
committing  blunders,  which  will  be  fata!  to  there.  Lord  Har- 
rowby  was  to  have  moved  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  early  in  the  next  session  the  acknowledged 
defects  in  the  representation,  with  a  view  to  make  such 
ameliorations  in  it  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  something  to  tliis  effect.  This  has  not  been  done 
because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  objects.  He  will  not  concur 
because  he  thinks  the  proposition  should  come  from  Gfovern- 
ment;  as  if  this  was  a  time  to  stand  upon  such  punctilios  and  that 
it  was  not  of  paramount  importance  to  show  the  country  that 
the  Peers  are  not  obstinately  bent  upon  opposing  all  Reform. 
I  had  hoped  that  he  had  profited  by  experience,  and  that  at 
least  his  past  errors  in  politics  might  have  taught  him  a  little 
modesty,  and  that  he  would  not  have  thwarted  measures 
which  were  proposed  by  the  wisest  and  most  disinterested  of 
his  own  party.  I  can  conceive  no  greater  misfortune  at  this 
moment  than  such  a  disunion  of  that  party,  and  to  have  its 
deliberations  ruled  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of  the 
Duke.  He  is  a  great  man  in  little  things,  but  a  little  man  in 
great  matters — I  mean  in  civil  affairs ;  in  those  mighty  ques- 
tions which  embrace  enormous  and  various  interests  and  con- 
letoSMel;  toO'CoaiieU 
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Biderations,  and  to  comprehend  which  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  great  sagacity,  coohiess,  and  impartiality  are 
required,  he  is  not  fit  to  govern  and  direct.  His  mmd  has  not 
been  sufGciently  disciplined,  nor  saturated  with  knowledge 
and  matured  by  reflection  and  communication  with  other 
minds,  to  enable  him  to  be  a  safe  and  efficient  leader  in  such 
times  as  these.  ,      -r^  i        ^  nr  i 

[In  reading  over  these  remarks  upon  the  Dulte  ot  Wel- 
lino'ton,  and  comparing  them  with  the  opinions  I  now  enter- 
tain of  bis  present  conduct,  and  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  mind,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  myself  whether  I  did  not 
then  do  him  injustice.  On  the  whole  I  think  not.  He  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  a  little  man  in  any  thing,  great  or  small; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  made  great  pobtical  blunders, 
though  with  the  best  and  most  pati-iotic  intentions,  and  that 
his  conduct  throughout  the  Reform  contest  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  unfortunate  of  them. — Julj/,  1838.] 

October  lith.—The  town  continues  quite  quiet;  the 
country  nearly  so.  The  press  strain  every  nerve  to  produce 
excitement  and  the  Times  haa  begun  an  assault  on  the 
bisliops,  whom  it  has  marked  out  for  vengeance  and  defama- 
tion for  having  voted  against  the  Bill.  Althorp  and  Lord  John 
Hussell  have  written  grateful  letters  to  Attwood  as  Chairman 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  thus  indirectly  acknowledging 
that  puissant  bodv.  There  was  a  desperate  strife  m  the 
House  of  Lords  between  Phiilpotts  and  I^rd  Grey,  in  which 
the  former  got  a  most  tremendous  dressing.  Times  must 
be  mightily  changed  when  my  sympathies  go  with  this 
bishop,  and  even  now,  though  full  of  disgust  with  the  other 
faction,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  him  trounced.  The 
shade  of  Canning  may  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  Grey  smiting 
Phiilpotts.  Even  on  such  a  question  Phiilpotts  was  essentially 
in  the  right;  but  he  lost  his  temper,  floundered,  and  got 
punished.  It  waa  most  indecent  and  disgusting  to  hear 
Brougham  from  the  Woolsack,  in  a  strain  of  the  bitterest 
irony  and  sarcasm,  but  so  broad  as  to  be  without  the  sem- 
blance of  disguise,  attack  the  bench  of  bishops.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  never  to  have  let 
them  back  into  the  House  of  Lords,  but  now  that  they  are 
there  I  would  not  thrust  them  out,  especially  at  this  moment. 
Lord  Grey  in  tliis  debate  gave  no  handle  certainly  for  he 
interposed  in  their  favor,  and   rebuked  Lord  Sufheld,  who 
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attacked  them  first,  and  told  him  he  was  out  of  order,  and 
thea  Pbillpotts  very  foolishly  attacked  him. 

October  15lh. — A  furious  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Sma  Althorp's  and  John  Russell's  letters  to  Attwood  by 
ardinge  and  Vyvyan.  Peel  not  there,  having  hopped  off  to 
Staffordshire,  to  the  great  disgust  of  his  party,  whom  he 
never  scruples  to  leave  in  the  lurch.  They  made  wretched 
excuses  for  these  letters,  and  could  only  have  recourse  to  the 
pretense  of  indignation  at  being  thought  capable  of  foment- 
ing disorders,  which  is  all  very  well ;  but  they  do  foment 
discord  and  discontent  by  every  means  in  their  power.  With 
a  yelling  majority  in  the  House,  and  a  desperate  press  out 
of  it,  they  go  on  in  their  reckless  course  without  fear  or 
ahame.  Lord  Harrowby  made  a  speech  in  the  Eouse  of 
Lords,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  time  was  come 
for  effecting  a  Reform,  and  that  he  would  support  one  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  he  specified.  In  the  House  he  was 
coolly  teceired,  and  the  Times  hardly  deigned  to  notice 
what  he  said.  Parliament  is  to  be  up  on  Thursday  nest, 
and  will  probably  not  meet  till  January,  when,  of  course, 
the  first  thing  done  will  be  to  bring  in  the  Bill  again.  What, 
then,  is  gained  ?  For  as  Ministers  take  every  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  they  will  accept  nothing  less  efficient  (as 
they  call  it)  than  the  present  Bill,  no  compromise  can  be 
looked  for.  Lord  Harrowby  is  the  only  man  who  has  said 
what  he  will  do,  and  probably  he  goes  further  than  the  bulk 
of  his  party  would  approve  of;  and  yet  he  is  far  behind  the 
Ministerial  plan.  So  that  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
getting  off  for  less  than  the  old  Bill,  for  the  Opposition  will 
hardly  venture  to  stop  the  next  in  limine  as  they  did  this. 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  hope  to  amend  the  nest  Bill  in 
Committee  any  more  than  the  last,  and  the  division  which 
they  dreaded  the  other  day  is  not  less  likely,  and  would  not 
be  less  fatal  upon  another  occasion.  If,  then,  it  is  to  pass  at 
last,  it  comes  back  to  what  I  thought  before,  that  it  might  as 
well  have  passed  at  first  as  at  last,  and  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  its  rejection  have  been  spared,  as  well  as  the  odium 
which  has  accrued  to  the  Peers,  which  will  not  be  forgotten 
or  laid  aside. 

The  Dorsetshire  election  promises  to  end  in  favor  of  Ash- 
ley, and  there  will  be  a  contest  for  Cambridgeshire,  which 
may  also  end  in  favor  of  the  anti-Reform  candidate.  These 
victories  I  really  believe  to  be  unfortunate,  for  they  are  taken 
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(I  am  arguing  as  if  they  were  won,  though,  with  regard  to 
the  first,  it  ia  the  same  .thing  by  contrast  with  the  last  eleo- 
tion)  by  the  Tories  and  anti^Reforni  ehampions  as  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  reaction  of  public  opinion,  and  they  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  opposition  under  the  false  notion 
that  this  supposed  reaction  wiU  every  day  gain  ground,  i 
wish  it  were  so  with  all  my  soul,  but  believe  it_  is  no  such 
thing,  and  that  although  there  may  be  fewer  friends  to  the 
BUI  than  there  -were,  particularly  among  the  agriculturists, 
Reform  is  not  a  whit  less  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  throughout  the  unions,  and 
generally  among  all  classes  and  in  aO  parts  of  the  country. 
When  I  see  men,  and  those  in  very  great  numbers,  of  the 
higliest  birth,  of  immense  fortunes,  of  undoubted  integnty 
and  acknowledged  talents,  zealously  and  conscientiously  sup- 
porting this  measure,  I  own  I  am  lost  in  aatonishmerit,  and 
even  doubt ;  for  I  can't  help  asking  myself  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  such  men  would  be  the  advocates  of  measures 
fraught  with  all  the  peril  we  ascribe  to  these,  whether  we  are 
not  in  reality  mistaken,  and  laboring  under  groundless  alarm 

fenerated  by  habitual  prejudices  and  erroneous  calculations, 
lut  often  as  this  doubt  comes  across  my  mind,  it  is  always 
dispelled  by  a  reference  to  and  comparison  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  by  the  lessons  which  all  that  I  have  ever 
read,  and  all  the  conclusions  I  have  been  able  to  draw  from 
the  study  of  history  have  impressed  on  my  mind.  1  believe 
these  measures  full  of  danger,  but  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  introduced,  discussed,  defended,  and  sup- 
ported, is  more  dangerous  still.  The  total  unsettlement  of 
men's  minds,  the  bringing  into  contempt  all  the  institutions 
which  have  been  hitherto  venerated,  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  power  of  the  people,  the  embodying  and  recognition  of 
popular  authority,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  King's  name,  the 
truckling  to  the  press,  are  things  so  subversive  of  govern- 
ment, so  prejuitcial  to  order  and  tranquillity,  so  encouraging 
to  sedition  and  disaffection,  that  I  do  not  see  the  possibility 
of  the  country  settling  down  into  that  calm  and  undisturbed 
state  in  which  it  was  before  this  question  was  mooted,  and 
without  which  there  can  be  no  happiness  or  securltyto  the 
community.  A  thousand  mushroom  orators  and  politicians 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  each  big  with  his  own 
ephemeral  importance,  and  every  one  of  whom  fancies  hnn- 
self  fit  to  govern  the  nation.     Among  them  are  some  men  of 
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active  and  powerful  mmda,  and  nothing  is  less  probable  than 
that  these  spirits  of  mischief  and  misrule  will  be  content  to 
subside  into  their  original  nothingnes^,  and  retire  after  the 
viotory  has  been  gained  into  the  obscurity  from  -whiuh  they 


IfewmarTcet,  October  33i:?. — Nothing  but  racing^  all  this 
week  ;  Parliament  has  been  prorogued  and  all  is  quiet.  The 
world  seems  tired,  and  requires  rest.  How  soon  It  will  all 
begin  again  God  knows,  but  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  sleep 
long. 

London,  JVbvemier  11th. — Nothing  written  for  a  long 
time  ;  I  went  after  the  second  October  meeting  to  Euston, 
and  from  thence  to  Horsham,  returned  to  Newmarket,  was 
going  to  Felbrigg,  but  came  to  town  on  Tuesday  last  (the 
§th)  on  account  of  the  cholera,  which  has  broken  out  at  Sun- 
derland. The  country  was  beginning  to  slumber  after  the 
fatigues  of  Reform,  when  it  was  rattled  up  hy  the  business  of 
Bristol,'  which  for  brutal  ferocity  and  wanton,  unprovoked 
violence  may  vie  with  some  of  the  worst  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  may  act  as  a  damper  to  our  national 
pride.  The  ?piiit  which  produced  these  atrocities  was  gen- 
erated by  Reform,  but  no  pretext  was  afforded  for  their  actual 
commission;  it  was  a  premature  outbreaking  of  the  thirst  for 
plunder,  and  longing  after  havoc  and  destruction,  which  is 
the  essence  ol  Eefoim  m  the  mind  of  the  mob.  The  details 
are  ample,  and  to  be  met  with  everywhere  ;  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  ferocity  of  the  populace,  the  imbecility  of  the  magis- 
tracy, or  the  good  conduct  of  the  troops.  More  punishment 
was  inflicted  by  them  than  has  been  generally  known,  and 
some  hundreds  were  killed  or  severely  wounded  by  the  sabre. 
One  body  of  dragoons  pursued  a  rabble  of  colliers  into  the  coun- 
try, and  covered  the  fields  and  roads  with  the  bodies  of  wound- 
ed wretches,  making  a  severe  example  of  them.  In  London 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  great  uproar  and  riot,  but 
fortunately  Melbourne,  who  was  frightened  to  death  at  the 
Bristol  affair,  gave  Lord  Hill  and  Fitzroy  Somerset  carte 
llanc/ie,  and  they  made  such  a  provision  of  military  force  in 
addition  to  the  civil  power  that  the  malcontents  were  par- 
alyzed.    The  Bristol  business  has  done  some  good,  inasmuch 

■  [Eiota  liroke  out  with  great  violenoa  at  Bristol  on  tiie  29th  of  October,  the 

Sreteit  being  the  aotiy  of  Sir  Charles  WettBMll  into  that  oity  {of  which  he  wiis 
ecorder),  who  was  notorioua  for  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Keform  Bill 
Much  property  was  destroyed,  and  mitny  lives  loat.] 
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as  it  has  opened  people'is  eyes  (at  least  so  it  is  said),  but  if  we 
are  to  go  on  as  we  do  with  a  mob-ridden  Government  and  a 
foolish  King,  who  renders  himsdf  subservient  to  all  the  wick- 
edness and  folly  of  his  Ministers,  where  is  the  advantage^  of 
having  people's  eyes  open,  when  seeing  they  will  not  perceive, 
and  hearing  they  will  not  understand  ?  Nothing  was  wanting 
to  complete  our  situation  but  the  addition  of  physical  evil  to 
oiu-  moral  plague,  and  that  is  come  in  the  shape  of  the  cholera^ 
which  broke  out  in  Sunderland  a  few  days  ago.  To  meet  the 
exigency  Government  has  formed  another  Board  of  Health, 
but  without  dissolving  the  first,  though  the  second  is  intended 
to  swallow  up  the  first  and  leave  it  a  mere  nuUity.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  is  President  of  the  Council,  an  office  which 
for  once  promises  not  to  be  a  sinecure,  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Bowood,  and  having  come  up  (sent  for  ex- 
press) on  account  of  the  cholera  the  day  it  was  officially  de- 
clared really  to  be  that  disease,  lie  has  trotted  back  to  his 
house  in  the  country. 

November  XUh.—Vot  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  re- 
ports from  Sunderland  about  the  cholera  have  been  of  a  doubt 
ful  character.  The  disease  makes  so  little  progress  that  the 
doctors  begin  again  to  doubt  whether  it  is  the  Indian  cholera, 
and  the  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  inhabitants,  who  suffer 
from  the  restraints  imposed  upon  an  infected  place,  are  .loudly 
complaining  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted,  and 
strenuously  insisting  that  their  town  is  in  a  more  healthy 
state  than  usual,  and  that  the  disease  is  no  more  tlian  what  it 
always  is  visited  with  every  year  at  this  season.  In  the  mean 
time  aU  preparations  are  going  on  in  London  just  as  if  the 
disorder  was  actually  on  its  way  to  the  metropolis.  We  have 
a  Board  at  the  Council  Offige,  between  which  and  the  Board 
at  the  College  some  civilities  have  passed,  and  the  latter  la 
now  ready  to  yield  up  its  functions  to  the  fonner,  wliifh,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  regularly  constituted  without  much  difficulty 
and  many  jealousies,  all  owing  to  official  carelessness  and  mis- 
management The  Board  has  heen  diligently  employed  in 
drawing  up  suggestions  and  instructions  to  local  boards  and 
parochial  authorities,  and  great  activity  has  prevailed  here  m 
establishing  committees  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  difterent 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  making  such  arrangements  as 
mav  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  sickness  breaking  out. 
There  is  no  lack  of  money  or  labor  for  this  end,  and  one  great 
good  will  be  accomplished,  let  what  will  happen,  for  much  of 
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the  filth  and  misery  of  the  town  will  be  broiig-Iit  to  light,  and 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  and  more  wretched  of  the  intiabit- 
ants  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ameliorated.  The  reports  from  Sun- 
derland exhibit  a  state  of  human  misery,  and  necessarily  of 
moral  degradation,  such  as  I  hardly  ever  heard  of,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  when  a  great  part  of  the  community  is  plunged  into 
such  a  condition  (and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  there  is  a 
gradually  mounting  scale,  with  every  degree  of  lyretchedness 
up  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  which  glitter  on  the  surface  of 
society),  that  there  should  be  so  many  who  are  ripe  for  any 
desperate  scheme  of  revolution.  At  Sunderland  they  say  there 
are  houses  with  150  inmates,  who  are  huddled  five  and  six  in 
a  bed.  They  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  The  sick  ia 
these  receptacles  are  attended  by  an  apothecary's  boy,  who 
brings  them  (or  I  suppose  tosses  them)  medicines  without 
distinction  or  inquiry. 

I  saw  Lord  Whamcliffe  last  night,  just  retittned  from 
Yorksliire;  he  gives  a  bad  account  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind;  he  thinks  that  there  is-  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit 
abroad  ;  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  wntten  to 
the  King  a  memorial  upon  the  danger  of  the  associations  that 
were  on  toot. 

Moehampton,  November  I5lh. — On  Tuesday  last  I  went 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  pass  a  day  at  Shirley  Lodge, 
a  house  that  has  been  lent  him  by  Mr.  Maberly,  and  there  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  Reform  and  general 
politics,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  struck  by  his  apparent 
candor  and  moderation,  and  when  I  toid  him  that  nothing 
would  do  but  a  compromise  between  the  parties  he  acceded 
to  that  opinion,  and  said  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  This  was  on 
Wednesday.  Yesterday  morning  I  called  on  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe, and  told  him  what  Richmond  had  said.  He  was  sitting 
before  a  heap  of  papers,  and  when  I  told  him  this  he  laughed 
and  said  that  Richmond  was  behindhand,  that  matters  had 
gone  a  great  deal  further  than  this,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  following  account  of  what  had  passed:  A  short 
time  ago  Paimerston  spoke  to  his  son,  John  Wortley,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  some  compromise  could  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Opposition  leaders,  which 
John  imparted  to  Lord  Harrowby  and  his  father.  The  ovei^ 
ture  was  so  well  received  by  them  that  Stanley  went  to  San- 
don,  Lord  Harrowby's  place  in  Staffordshire,   in  his  way  to 
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IrelaHi3,  with  Lord  Glrey's  consent,  to  talk  it  over  witL  Lord 
Sandon.  After  tliis  Lord  Wharncliffe  went  to  Sandon,  and 
the  two  fathers  and  two  sons  discussed  the  matter,  and  came 
to  a  sort  of  general  resolution  as  to  the  basis  on  which  they 
wovdd  treat,  which  they  drew  up,  and  which  Wharncliffe  read 
to  loe.  It  was  moderate,  temperate,  embraced  ample  con- 
cessions, and  asserted  the  necessity  of  each  party  refraining 
from  demanding  of  the  other  what  either  was  so  pledged  to 
as  to  be  unable  to  concede  without  dishonor.  On  Wharn- 
c'iffe's  return  to  town  he  again  saw  Palmerston,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  Harrowby's  concurrence  in  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  Reform  question,  and  then  suggested  that  if 
Government  really  desired  this,  it  would  be  better  that  he 
(Wharncliffe)  should  see  Lord  Grey  himself  on  the  subject. 
Palmerston  told  Lord  Grey,  who  assented,  and  gavs  Wharn- 
cliffe a  rendezvous  at  East  Sheen  on  Wednesday  last.  Ihere 
they  had  a  long  conversation,  which  by  its  account  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  fair  and  amicable  spirit  on  both  sides,  and 
they  seem  to  have  come  to  a  good  understanding  as  to  the 
principle  on  which  they  should  treat.  On  parting,  Grey 
shook  hands  with  him  twice,  and  told  him  he  had  not  felt  so 
much  relieved  for  a  long  time.  The  next  day  Lord  Grey 
made  a  minute  of  their  conversation,  which  he  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet ;  they  approved  of  it,  and  he  sent  it  to  "U  harn- 
cliffe  to  peruse,  who  returned  it  to  Lord  Grey.  In  this  state 
the  matter  stood  yesterday  morning,  apparency  with  every 
prospect  of  being  arranged.  Wharncliffe  had  already  spoken 
to  Dudley,  Lyndhurst,  and  De  Bos,  the  only  Peers  of  his 
party  he  had  seen,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  were  all  delighted  at  what  had  passed.  He  had  written 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and  he  is  busying  him- 
self in  consulting  and  communicating  with  all  the  Peers  and 
influential  Commoners  of  the  party  whom  he  can  bad  m 
town  The  terms  are  not  settled,  but  the  general  basis  agreed 
upon  seems  to  be  this :  the  concession  of  Schedule  A,  of  rep- 
resentatives to  the  great  towns,  and  a  great  extension  of  tbe 
county  representation  on  one  side ;  the  abandonment,  or 
nearly  so,  of  Schedule  B,  such  an  arrangement  with  regard  to 
the  £10  qualification  as  shall  have  the  practical  effect  o_t  a 
higher  rate,  and  an  understanding  that  the  manufactunng 
interest  is  not  to  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  tlie 
county  representation ;  a  great  deal  to  be  left  open  to  dis- 
cussion, especially  on  all  tiie  subordinate  pomts. 
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Such   is   the   history  of  this  curious  transaction,  which 
affords  a  triumphant   justification    of   the  course  which  the 
Opposition  adopted;  indeed,  Pahnerston  admitted  to  Wharn- 
eliffe  that  their  tactics  had  been  entirely  judicious.     It  is 
likewise  a  ^reat  homage  rendered  to  character,  for  Wharn- 
cliffe  has  neither  wealth,  influence,  nor  superior  abilities,  nor 
even  popularity  with    his    own    party.     He   is   a   spirited, 
sensible,  zealous,  honorable,  consistent  country  gentleman  ; 
their  knowledge  of  his   moderation   and  integrity  induced 
Ministers  to  commit  themselves  to  him,  and  he  will  thus  be 
in  all  probabiKty  enabled  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
his  country^,  and  be  a  principal  instrument  in  tJie  settlement 
of  a  question  the  continued  agitation  of  which  would  have 
been  perilous  in  the  extreme.     Besides  the  prospect  of  a  less 
objectionable  Bill,  an  immense  object  is  gained  in  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Ministry  from  the  subversive  party, 
for  their  old  allies  the  Radicals  will  never  forgive  them  for 
this  compromise  with  the  anti-Reformers,  and  they  have  now 
no  alternative  but  to  unite  with  those  who  call  themselves 
the  Conservative  party  against  the   rebels,  republicans,  as- 
sociators,  and  all  the  disaffected  in  the  country.     After  all 
their  declarations  and  their  unbending  insolence,  to   have 
brought  down  their  pride  to  these  terms,  and  to  the  humiha- 
tion  of  making  overtures  to  a  party  whose  voice  was  only  the 
other  day  designated  by  John  Eussell  as  "the  whisper  of  a, 
faction,"  shows  plainly  how  deeply  alarmed  they  are  at  the 
general  state  of  the  xiountry,  and  how  the  conflagration  of 
Bristol  has  suddenly  illuminated  their  minds.     That  incident, 
the  language  of  the  associations,  the   domiciliary  visits  to 
Lord  Grey  at  midnight   of  Place  and  his  rabble,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  if  existing  institutions  are  to  be  preserved 
at  all  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment  as  may  enable   all  who  have   anv  thing  to  lose  to 
coalesce  for  their  mutual  safety  and  protection.     Whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  their  concessions,  the  Radicals  will 
never  pardon  Lord  Grey  for  negotiating  with  the  Tories  at 
all,  and  nothing  will  prevent  his  being  henceforward  the 
object  of  their  suspicion  and  aversion,  and  marked  out  for 
their  vengeance.     By  what  process  Althorp  and  John  EusseU 
were  induced  to  concur,  and  how  they  are  to  set  about  swal- 
lowmg  their  own  words,  I  do  not  guess. 

As  a  proof  of  the  disposition  which  exists,  and  the  good 
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uaderstan^ino-  between  WharncUffe  and  the  GoTemment,  he 
told  me  that  some  time  ago  Ward  and  Palmer  went_  to  hmi, 
and  said  that  in  the  City  the  majority  ot  men  of  weight  and 
property  were  favorable  to  Reform,  but  not  to  the  late  JJili, 
and  that  they  were  desirous  of  having  a  declaration  drawn 
np  for  signature,  expressive  of  their  adherence  to  Reform, 
but  of  their  hope  that  the  next  measure  might  be  such  as 
would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Wharncliife  drew  this 
up  (there  was  likewise  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  exercise  their  privileges  as  they  had 
done)  and  gave  it  to  them.  It  is  gone  to  be  signed,  having 
been  previously  submitted  to  Grey  and  Althorp,  who  approved 

^mvmher  21s^.— Came  to  town  from  Eoehampton  yester- 
day morning,  saw  Henry  de  Ros,  who  had  seen  Barnes  the 
evening  before,  and  opened  to  him  the  pending  negotution. 
His  rage  and  fury  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  swore  Brougham 
and  Grey  (particuhrly  the  former)  were  the  greatest  of 
villains.  After  a  long  discussion  he  agreed  to  try  and  per- 
suade his  colleagues  to  adopt  a  moderate  tone,  and  not  to 
begin  at  once  to  jOer  feu  etjiammt.  Henry's  object  was  to 
pofsuade  him,  if  possible,  that  the  interest  of  the  paper  will 
be  in  the  long-run  better  consulted  by  leaning  toward  the 
side  of  order  and  quiet  than  by  continuing  to  exasperate 
and  inflame.  He  seemed  to  a  certain  degree  moved  by  this 
argument,  though  he  is  evidently  a  desperate  Hadicah  Hemy 
went  to  Melbourne  afterward,  who  is  most  anxious  for  the 
happy  consummation  of  this  affair,  but  expressed  some  alarm 
lest  they  should  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  details.  Ihere 
is  an  article  in  the  Timet  this  morning  of  half-menaemg 
import,  sulkily  and  gloomily  written,  but  not  ferocious,  and 
leaving  it  open  to  them  to  take  what  line  they  think  ht.  ^  In 
the  afternoon  I  met  Melbourne,  who  told  me  they  were  gomg 
to  put  forth  a  proclamation  against  "Attwood  aud  the  Jiir- 
mingham  fellows,"  which  was  grateful  to  my  ears. 

Ifnember  2M.-The  King  came  to  town  yesterfay  for  a 
Council,  at  which  the  meeting  of  Parbament  on  the  6th  of 
December  wa.  settled.  The  proclamation  agamat  the  unions 
(which  was  not  ready,  and  the  King  signed  a  btenk)  and 
some  orders  about  cholera  were  dispatched.  Lord  Grey  told 
me  that  the  union  had  already  determined  to  dissolve  itseH. 
My  satisfaction  was  yesterday  considerably  damped  by 
1  [Then  editor  of  the  Tima*  newspaper.] 
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what  I  heard  of  the  pending  negotiation  concerning  Eeforni. 
A^ar  Ellis  at  Roehanipton  talked  with  great  doubt  of  its 
being  successful,  which  I  attributed  to  his  ignorance  of  what 
had  passed,  but  I  fear  it  is  from  his  knowledge  that  the 
Government  mean,  in  fact,  to  give  up  nothing  of  importance. 
George  Bentinck  came  to  me  in.  the  morning,  and  told  me  he 
had  discovered  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  the  conces- 
sions were  not  only  to  be  all  one  way,  but  that  the  altered 
Bill  would  be,  in  fact,  more  objectionable  than  the  kst,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  democratic  in  its  tendency,  so  much  so 
that  Richmond  is  exceedingly  dissatisfied  himself,  for  he  has 
a,lways  been  the  advocate  of  the  aristocratic  interest  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  has  battled  to  make  the  Bill  less  adverse  to  it. 
Now  he  says  ho  can  contend  no  longer,  for  he  is  met  by  the 
unanswerable  argument  that  their  opponents  are  ready  to 
concede  more.  I  own  I  was  alarmed,  and  my  mind  misgave 
me  when  I  heard  of  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  Althorp 
and  Co. ;  and  I  always  dreaded  that  Wharncliffe,  however 
honest  and  well-meaniiig,  had  not  calibre  enough  to  conduct 
such  a  negotiation,  and  might  be  misled  by  his  vanity.  He 
bustles  about  the  town,  chatting  away  to  all  the  people  he 
meets,  and  I  fear  is  both  ignorant  himself  of  what  he  is  about 
and  involuntarily  deceiving  others  too;  ho  is  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. I  spoke  to  Henry  de  Eos  about  this  last  night,  who 
seemed  by  no  means  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Lyndhurst  and  Harrowby  should  not  be  perfectly  alive  to 
all  the  consequences  of  WharnclifEe's  proceedings,  or  that  they 
would  sanction  them  if  they  had  really  the  tendency  that 
George  Bentinck  gives  me  to  understand. 

The  cholera,  which  is  going  on  ^but  without  greatly 
extending  itself)  at  Sunderland,  has  excited  au  unusual  alarm, 
but  it  is  now  beginning  to  subside.  People  seeing  that  it 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  take  courage,  but  the  preparations 
are  not  relaxed,  and  thev  are  constantly  enforced  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Health  (as  it  is  called),  which  is  established 
at  the  Council  Office,  and  labors  very  assiduously  in  the  cause. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  good  will  bo  done  in  the  way  of 
purification.  As  to  the  disorder,  if  it  had  not  the  name  of 
cholera  nobody  would  be  alarmed,  for  many  an  epidemic  has 
prevailed  at  diflierent  times  far  more  fatal  than  this.  On  Fri- 
day last  we  dispatched  Dr.  Barry  down  to  Sunderland  with 
very  ample  powers,  and  to  procure  information,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  than 
24 
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the  state  of  that  town,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
practical  in  ntility  of  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  education 
which  we  boast  of,  and  which  we  fancy  rcndera  us  so  morally 
and  intellectually  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  When 
Dr.  Eussell  was  in  Russia,  ho  was  disgusted  with  the  violence 
ani  prejudices  he  found  there  on  the  part  of  both  medical  men 
and  the  people,  and  he  says  he  finds  just  as  much  here.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Sunderland  on  this  occasion  is  more 
suitable  to  the  barbarism  of  the  interior  of  Africa  than  to  a 
town  in  a  civilized  country.  The  medical  men  and  the  higher 
classes  are  split  into  parties,  quarreling  about  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  perverting  and  concealing  facts  which  militate 
against  their  respective  theories.  'ITie  people  are  taught  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  cholera  at  all,  and  that  those  who  say  so 
intend  to  plunder  and  murder  them.  The  consequence  is  pro- 
digious irritation  and  excitement,  an  invincible  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of 
the  preparations  which  are  made  for  curing  them,  and  a 
proneness  to  believe  any  reports,  however  monstrous  and 
exaggerated.  In  a  very  curious  letter  which  was  received 
yesterday,  from  Dr.  Daur,  he  says  (after  complaining  of  the 
medical  men,  who  would  send  him  no  returns  of  the  cases  of 
sickness)  it  was  believed  that  bodies  had  been  dissected  be- 
fore the  life  was  out  of  them,  and  one  woman  was  said  to 
have  been  cut  up  while  she  was  begging  to  be  spared.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  we  have  put  forward  a  strong 
order  to  compel  medical  men  to  give  information,  and  another 
for  the  compulsory  removal  of  nuisances.  It  ifl,_  however, 
rather  amusing  that  everybody  who  has  got  in  their  vicinity 
anything  disagreeable,  or  that  they  would  like  to  be  rid  of, 
thinks  that  now  is  their  time,  and  the  table  of  the  Board  of 
Health  is  covered  with  applications  of  this  nature  from  every 
variety  of  person  and  of  place. 

3^ovemher  Z3d.—Dr.  Barry's  first  letter  from  Sunderland 
came  yesterday,  in  which  he  declares  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
ease with  the  cholera  he  had  seen  in  Russia.  He  describes 
some  cases  he  had  visited,  exhibiting  scenes  of  misery  and 
poverty  far  exceeding  what  one  could  have  believed  it  possible 
to  find  in  this  country;  but  we  who  float  on  the  surface  of 
society  know  but  little  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which 
pervade  the  mass.  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  the 
chief  magistrates,  and  sent  down  £300  to  Colonel  Creagh, 
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which  Althorp  immediately  ai  ancel  t    lel  a\e  tlio  immedi- 
ate and  pressing'  cases  of  distie'i? 

Saw  Gfeorge  Bentlnek  m  the  affcernoor,  who  confirmed 
my  apprehension  that  Wharnclifte  had  been  tijoled  into  a 
negotiation  which  Government  intended  should  end  by  get- 
ting all  they  want.  Eichmond,  Gioy,  and  Palmerston,  wore 
in  a  minority  of  three  in  the  Cabinet  for  putting  off  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  One  of  the  most  Radical  of  the  Cabinet 
is  Goderich,  Such  a  thing  it  is  to  be  of  feeble  intellect  and 
character,  and  yet  he  is  a  smart  speaker,  and  an  agreeable 
man.  The  moderate  party  are  Eichmond,  who  cannot  have 
much  weight,  Stanley,  who  is  in  Ireland,  Laiisdowne,  who  is 
always  "  gone  to  Bowood,"  Palmerston,  and  Melbourne.  Yet 
I  am  led  to  think  that  if  Wharncliffe  had  insisted  on  better 
conditions,  and  held  out,  he  would  have  got  them,  and  that 
the  Cabinet  were  really  disposed  to  make  all  the  concessions 
they  could  without  compromising  themselves.  The  meeting 
in  the  city  yesterday  was  a  total  failure,  Henry  Drummond, 
who  is  mad,  but  very  clever,  and  a  Eeformer,  though  for 
saving  the  rotten  boroughs,  spoke  against  the  declaration, 
some  others  followed  him,  and  afier  a  couple  of  hours  wasted 
in  vain  endeavors  to  procure  unanimity  the  meeting  broke  up, 
and  nothing  was  done,  I  saw  Wharncliffe  last  night,  who 
was  exceedingly  disappointed. 

November  ZSth. — The  negotiation  with  WharncUfEe  goes 
on  languidly;  he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  the  other  day,  and  sug- 
gested some  heads  as  the  basis  of  an  accommodation,  consist- 
ing of  some  extension  of  Schedule  B,  excluding  town  voters 
from  county  voting,  and  one  or  two  other  points;  to  which 
Lord  Grey  replied  that  some  of  the  things  he  mentioned 
might  be  feasible,  but  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
about  others,  that  he  feared  nothing  might  c<»ne  of  their 
communications,  as  he  would  not  hear  of  any  other  Peers 
who  were  disposed  to  go  along  with  him.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  that  they  should  each  be  impressed  with  a  salutary  ap- 
prehension, the  one  that  he  will  have  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  that  nobody  will 
follow  him,  for  it  will  render  an  arrangement  more  probable 
than  if  they  both  thought  they  had  only  to  agree  together, 
and  that  the  rest  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  written  again  to  Wharncliffe,  de- 
clining altogether  to  be  a  party  to  any  negotiation.  De  Eos 
told  me  that  he  never  saw  such  a  letter  as  Peel's — so  stiff, 
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dry,  and  reserved,  just  like  the  man  in  whom  great  tal«its 
are  so  counteracted  and  almost  made  mischievous  by  the 
efEecta  of  his  coid,  selfish,  calculating  character.  In  the 
mean  time  the  state  of  the  country  is  certainly  better,  the 
proclamation  putting  down  the  unions  has  been  generally 
obeyed,  the  press  has  suspended  its  fury,  and  the  approach 
of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  seems  to  have  calmed  the 
country  to  a  great  degree.  The  event  most  to  bo  desired 
is  that  the  Government  may  carry  their  bill  quietly  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  amendments  be  carried  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  upon  these  there  may  bo 
a  compromise,  though  after  all  it  is  impossible  not  to  have 
a  secret  misgiving  that  the  alterations  which  appear  desira- 
ble may  prove  to  be  mischievous,  for  it  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
measure  that  being  certainly  new  no  human  being  can  guess 
how  it  will  work,  or  how  its  different  parts  will  act  upon  one 
another,  and  what  result  they  will  produce. 

There  seems  to  be  a  constant  sort  of  electrical  reciprocity 
of  effort  between  us  and  France  just  now.  The  three  days 
produced  much  of  our  political  excitement,  and  our  Bristol 
business  has  been  acted  with  great  similarity  of  circumstance 
at  Lyons,  and  is  still  going  on.  TaUeyrand  produced  the 
Moniteur  last  night  with  the  account,  lamented  that  the  Duo 
d'Orlfians  had  been  sent  with  Marshal  Soult  to  Lyons,  which 
he  said  was  unnecessary  and  absurd,  that  Soult  was  the  best 
man  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  down.  It  was  begun  by  the 
work-people,  who  were  very  numerous,  not  political  in  its  ob- 
ject but  the  cries  denoted  a  mixture  of  every  thing,  as  they 
shouted  "  Henri  V.,  Napoleon  H.,  La  R^publique,  and  Bristol. 
He  was  at  Lady  Holland's,  looking  very  cadaverous,  and  not 
very  talkative,  talked  of  Madame  du  Barn,  that  she  had  been 
very  handsome,  and  had  some  remains  of  beauty  up  to  the 
period  of  her  death ;  of  Luckner,  who  was  guillotined,  and  as 
the  car  passed  on  the  people  cried  (as  they  used),  "A  la  guil- 
lotine !  4  la  guillotine  1 "  Luckner  turned  round  and  said, 
"  On  y  va,  oantulle,"  _  ■  u  ^u 

We  have  just  sent  a  commission  to  Paris  to  treat  with  the 
French  Government  about  a.cominercial  treaty  on  the  princi- 
piea  of  free  trade.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  has  been  at  Paris 
some  time,  has  originated  it,  and  Althorj)  selected  George  Vil- 
liei-s  for  the  purpose,  but  has  added  to  him  as  a  colleague  Dr. 
Bowring,  who  has  in  fact  been  selected  by  Thomson,  a  the^ 
orist,  and  a  jobber,  deeply  implicated  in  the  "  Greek  Fire,' 
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and  a  Benthamite.  He  was  the  subject  of  a  cuttitig  satire  of 
Moore  s,  beginning— 

The  ghost  of  Kiltiadca  came  hv  nij^lit, 
And  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Benthamite  ; 

but  he  has  been  at  Paris  some  time,  understanding  the  sub- 
ject, and  Las  wound  himself  into  some  intimacy  with  the 
French  King  and  his  Ministers.  It  is,  however,  Poulett 
Thomson  who  has  persuaded  Aithorp  to  appoint  him,  in  order 
to  have  a  creature  of  his  own  there. 

I  Iiave  never  been  able  to  understand  the  enormous  unpopu- 
larity of  this  man,  who  appears  civil,  well-br«d,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  (only  rather  a  coxcomb),  and  has  made  a  certain 
iigure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  has  been  explained  to 
me  by  a  person  who  knows  him  well.  He  was  originally  a 
merchant,  and  had  a  quantity  of  counting  house  knowledge. 
He  became  member  of  a  club  of  political  economists,  and  a 
scholar  of  M'CuUoch's.  In  this  club  there  were  some  obscure 
but  very  able  men,  and  by  them  he  got  crammed  with  the 
principles  of  commerce  and  political  economy,  and  from  his 
mercantOe  connections  he  got  facts.  He  possessed  great  in- 
dustry and  sufficient  abilit_y  to  work  up  the  materials  he  thus 
acquired  into  a  very  plausible  eshibition  of  knowledge  upon 
these  subjects,  and  having  opportunities  of  preparing Tiim self 
for  every  particular  question,  and  the  advantage  of  addressing 
an  audience  the  greater  part  of  which  ia  profoundly  ignorant, 
he  passed  for  a  young  gentleman  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
profound  knowledge,  and  among  the  greatest  of  his  admirers 
was  Aithorp,  who,  when  the  Whigs  came  in,  promoted  him  to 
his  present  situation.  Since  he  has  been  there  he  has  not  had 
the  same  opportunities  of  learning  his  lesson  from  others  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  the  envy  which  always  attends  success 
has  delighted  to  pull  down  his  reputation,  so, that  he  now  ap- 
peal's something  like  the  jackdaw  stripped  of  the  peacock's 
feathers. 

Jfovember  30th.— Went  to  breakfast  at  the  Tower,  which 
I  had  never  seen.  Dined  with  Lady  Holland,  fir^  time  for 
seven  years,  finished  the  quarrel,  and  the  last  of  that  batch; 
they  should  not  last  forever.  In  the  morning  Whamdiffe 
came  to  me  from  Lord  Grey's,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  final 
interview.  He  showed  me  the  paper  he  gave  Grey  contain- 
ing his  proposals,  which  were  nearlj^  to  this  effect :  concediiig 
what  the  Government  required,  with  these  exceptions  and. 
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counter-concessions,  an  alteration  In  Boliedule  B  with  a  view 
to  preserve  in  many  cases  the  two  members;  that  voters 
for  the  great  manitfacturing  towna  should  have  votes  for 
the  counties;  that  London  distriota  should  not  have  so 
many  representatives;  that  when  the  franchise  was  given 
to  great  manufacturing  towns,  their  county  should  not  Jiave 
more  representatives;  that  corporate  rights  should  be  saved, 
though  with  an  infusion  of  £10  voters  where  required ;  that 
Cheltenham  and  Brighton  (particularly)  should  have  no 
jnembers.  These  were  the  principal  heads,  proposed  in  a 
paper  of  moderate  length  and  civil  expression.  Grey  said 
the  terms  were  inadmissible,  that  some  parts  o£  his  proposal 
might  be  feasible,  but  the  points  on  which  "Whamdiffe  most 
insisted  (London,  and  town  and  county  voting)  he  could 
not  agree  to.  So  with  many  expressions  of  civility  and 
mutual  esteem  they  parted.  B!e  is  disappointed,  but  not  de- 
jected, and  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  an  arrangement  on 
this  basis  is  not  less  probable  than  it  was. 

The  fact  is  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  for 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  so  different  from  the  first  as 
these  changes  would  have  made  it,  as  the  result  of  a  negotia- 
tion. They  would  have  been  exposed  to  great  obloquy,  and 
liave  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  encounter,  but  if  the  Bill 
goes  into  a  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  the  other  clauses 
pass  without  opposition,  the  Gx>Ternment  may  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  contest  these  alterations.  I  think  the 
Government  would  accept  them,  and  probably  they  feel  that 
in  no  other  way  could  they  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
success  of  these  amendments  depends  now  very  much  upon 
the  Opposition  themselves,  upon  their  firmness,  their  union, 
and  above  all  their  reasonableness.  Saw  Talleyrand  last 
night,  who  said  they  had  better  news  from  Lyons,  that  there 
was  nothing  political  in  it.  News  came  yesterday  morning 
that  the  cholera  had  broken  out  at  MarseiUea. 

December  Zi. — ^Whamcliffe  showed  me  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  oa  this  negotiation. 
They  diffeaed  greatly,  but  amicably  enough,  though  I  take 
it  he  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  "Wharncliffe's  last  letter, 
in  which  he  distinctly  told  the  Duke  that  bis  speech  on  the 
Address,  and  declaration  against  any  Refonn,  was  what  over- 
threw his  Government,  This  he  never  will  admit,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  proximate  cause,  always  refers  his  fall  to  (what 
was  certainly  the  remote  cause)  the  Catholic  question — that 
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is,  to  tJie  breaking  up  of  the  Tory  party  wliich  followed  it, 
and  the  union  of  the  old  Tories  with  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
on  purpose  to  turn  him  out  In  this  correspondence  Wharn- 
cliffe  has  much  the  beet  of  it,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
with  what  tenacity  the  Duke  clings  to  his  cherished  preju- 
dices, and  how  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  real  state  of  the  country.  With  the  point  at  is- 
sue he  never  would  grapple.  Wharucliffe  argued  for  con- 
cession, because  they  have  not  the  means  of  resistance,  and 
that  they  are  in  &ct  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents.  The 
Duke  admitted  the  force  against  them,  but  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  govern  the  country  without  Reform  "  if  the 
King  was_  not  against  them  " — an  important  increment  of 
his  conditions ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  the  King's  name  is 
a  tower  of  strength,  which' tbey  upon  the  adverse  fection 
want  I' — and  he  continued  through  all  his  letters  arguing  the 
question  on  its  abstract  merits,  and  repeating  the  topic  that 
had  been  over  and  over  again  urged,  but  without  reference  to 
tho  actual  state  of  things  and  the  means  of  resistance.  It 
seems,  however,  pretty  clear  that  he  will  oppose  this  Bill  just 
as  he  did  the  last,  and  he  wUl  probably  have  a  great  many 
followers ;  but  the  party  is  broken  up,  for  Wharncliffe  and 
Harrowby  will  vote  for  the  second  reading;  the  bishops  will 
generally  go  with  them,  and  probably  a  sufficient  number  of 
Peers,  If  Lord  Grey  can  see  a  reasonable  chance  of  carrying 
the  Bill  without  making  Peers,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
he  will  put  o£Fthat  resource  till  the  last  moment. 

December  4(A.— Dined  with  Talleyrand  yesterday.  He 
complained  to  me  of  Durham's  return,  and  of  "sa  funeste  in- 
fluence Eur  Lord  Grey:"  that  because  he  had  been  at 
Brussels  and  at  Paris,  he  fancied  nobody  but  himself  knew 
any  thing  of  foreign  affairs ;  he  pi-aised  Palmerstou  highly. 
In  the  evening  to  Lady  Harrowby,  who  told  me  John 
Russell  had  been  with  her,  all  moderation  and  Candor,  and 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  amicable  re- 
lations which  had  been  begun  by  Wharncliffe's  negotiation. 
When  Lady_ Harrowby  said  it  was  over,  ho  replied,  "For  the 
present,"  said  how  glad  he  should  be  of  a  compromise,  hinted 
that  Sandon  might  be  instrumental,  that  he  might  move  an 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  abused  Macaulay's 
violent  speech— in  short,  was  all  mild  and  doucereux — all 
which  proves  that  they  do  wish  to  compromise  if  they  could 
•""■--e  it  conveniently.    Lord  John  Russell  told  her  that  there 
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■was  no  going  on  with  Durham,  that  ho  never  left  Lord  Grey, 
tormented  his  heart  out,  and  made  him  so  ill  and  irritable 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  Durham  wanted  to  be  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

December  I* (A. —Parliament  opened  yesterday  ;  not  a  bad 


speech,  though  wordy  and  Dl-wntten.  There  ^ 
sight  in  the  Address,  which  was  corrected  in  both  Houses  by 
Peel  and  Lord  Harrowby,  but  not  taken  as  an  amendment. 
Lord  Grey  begged  it  might  be  inserted  in  Lord  Camperdown's 
address,  which  was  done.  It  was  about  the  King  of  Hol- 
land and  the  treaty.  The  Address  says  that  they  rejoice  at 
the  treat;/,  whereas  there  is  none  at  present.  Lord  Lyttelton 
made  a  very  foolish  speech,  and  was  very  well  cut  up  by- 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  Peel  spoke  well  in  the  other  House._ 

December  Sth.—At  Court  yesterday  to  swear  in  Erskine,' 
Brougham's  new  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy  and  Privy 
Councilor.  The  Chancellor  is  in  a  great  rage  with  me.  There 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a  judgment  of  his 
(in  which  he  was  wrong),  the  first  appeal  of  the  kind  for  above 
a  hundred  years  ;'  I  told  him  it  was  ready  to  be  heard,  and 
begged  to  know  if  he  had  any  wish  as  to  who  should  be 
summoned  to  hear  it.  He  said  very  tartly,  "  Of  course  I  shall 
have  somebody  to  hear  it  with  me."  I  said,  "Do  you  mean 
tohearit  yourself,  then?"  "  And  pray  why  not  ?  don'tlhear 
appeals  from  myself  every  day  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  didn  t 
you  see  that  I  could  not  hear  a  case  the  other  day  because 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  not  there  ?  I  have  a  right  to  hear  it. 
I  sit  there  as  a  Privy  Councilor."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "you  have 
certainly  a  right  if  you  choose  it."  "  You  may  rely  upon  it  I 
shall  do  nothing  unusual  in  the  Privy  CounciJ,"  and  then  he 
flounced  ofE  in  high  dudgeon.  I  told  Lord  Lansdowne  after- 
ward, who  said  he  should  not  allow  it  to  be  heard  by  him, 
and  should  make  a  point  of  summonhig  all  the  great  law- 
authorities  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  was  the  case  of 
Drax  vs.  Grosvenor,  which  excited  gi'eat  interest,  m  which 
Brougham  tried  to  play  aU  sorts  of  tricks  to  prevent  his 
judgment  being  reversed,  which  tricks  I  managed  to  de- 
feat, and  the  judgment  was  reversed,  as  is  described  further 
on.     I  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Chancellor 

1  rRiitht  Hon.  Thomas  EreJdiio,  a  son  of  I^rd-Cliancellor  EiBkine,  Obief 
Judee  in  Bankniptov,  and  Bft*rward  a  Juetioe  of  the  Court  of  Common  W^  ] 

rp^.  J.    ...  .t_'Ji  :„  I ■«„  „n.^- on-iiola  oavB  in  Lunacy  lie  from 

very  rare.    DlOX 
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before  in  Ms  sulk,,  though  he  i,  by  no  me,™  nnfrequently 
la  Ihom  very  partioukrly  so  ttis  time  I«st  year,  when  ho 
w»s  rerolving  ,n  his  mind  whether  he  should  t.ko  the  Great 
beiU,  »nd  when  he  thought  he  was  ill-used,  so  Auoklund  told 

The  cholera  is  on  the  deelino  .t  Sunderland,  but  in  the 
mean  lime  our  trade  will  have  been  put  under  such  restrio- 
tions  that  the  greatest  embarrassments  are  inevitable  In- 
teUigenee  is  akeady  oome  that  the  Manchester  people  have 
curtailed  their  orders,  and  many  worlanen  will  be  out  ot 
work  JesterdaT  a  deputation  from  Coventry  came  to 
Auckland,  and  desu-ed  a  categorioal  answer  as  to  whether 
(joverument  meant  to  resnme  tie  prohibitory  system,  because 
If  they  would  not,  the  glove-trade  at  Coventry  wiuld  dis- 
charge their  workmen.  ' 
wiilfr  j'?  "'\-Y««'6rday  Harrowby  had  an  interview 
with  Stuart  (dc  Rothesay)  in  the  morning,  who  had  seen  the 
Duke  of  Wollmgton  the  day  before.  I  said  I  was  afraid  he 
wa,  very  ob.traate.  .Ho  said,  "No,  he  thought  not,  but  that 
the  Duke  fancied  Wharneliile  had  gone  loolar  '• 

To-morrow  the  Hetorm  Bill  comes  on-  Some  say  that  it 
Z.,.  "JS  ^  disputed  a.  ever,  and  that  Peel'a  speeches  in- 
dicate a  bitterness  undiminished,  but  this  will  not  happen  It 
'"  J  .1'      if      •  K™"'"'  '"""i  "d  '™Pe'  of  P«rt™  is  eoftened 

Id    thOUa-h    a    Creat    denl    r,t    -vn J    .__,     _,.-  ,.  .' 


J  I.  — i  Kvc.ai  Lone  ana  temper  ot  parties  is  soft 
and  though  a  great  deal  of  management  and  discreti 
necessary  to  approach  any  thing  like  a  decent  comproiis;' 
the  majority  of  both  parties  are  earnestly  desirous  of  brin^ini 
J-Ln'Sr"!,*".  '"  ""?  ''■?,")'  """"■■  ""''"'t  has  alrlad? 
taken  plaee  between  the  Government  and  Wharncliffe  and 
Harrowby  h.a  certainly  smoothed  the  way,  and  removed  much 
of  that  (eeling  of  uiperity  which  before  existed.  The  press 
too,  IS  less  violent  tlio  Jfonim^  Hercai  openly  preacbina  a 
compromise,  and  the  Bmo  taking  that  sort  of  sweep  which 
11  It  doe.  not  indioate.a  change,  shows  a  disposition  to  tako 
such  a  position  as  may  enable  it  to  adopt  any  course. 

Jjy  ««  ewsmy.— Called  on  Lord  Bathnrst  in  the  morning  • 

t^f .  i-*^'"",?"''  ^'"'  ?°PI»^''  *«  '"l'  t"  ""•  He  knew  of 
the  meeting  in  Downing  Street;  that  Lords  Harrowby,  Wharn- 
Imor'n  ^''"<'°".  ™"  to  meet  the  Chancellor  and  Lords 
rii W  S  1  1  r^.i.  "■''■'"»°''°"  """•  «"«  '»  Brighton,  osten- 
sibly to  talk  to  the  King  ,bont  the  West  Indies,  but  had 
ta,ie,i  the  opportumly  to  throw  in  something  on  the  topic  of 
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Bcfoim  i  llmt  the  King  aesirud  him  to  speak  to  P.lmenloii, 
and  allowed  him  to  say  that  he  did  so  by  his  orders,  (the 
King,  it  seems,  knows  nothing  of  what  u  going  on,  lor  Be 
reads  no  newspapers  and  the  Honsehold  tell  h.m  nothing.) 
Accordingly  Chandos  did  speak  to  Palmerslon,  and  tlie  re- 
sult was  a  note  to  him,  begging  these  throe  would  meij  the 
three  Ministers  abote  mentioned.  Lady  Harrowby  told  me 
that  they  went.  Brougham  did  not  arrive  till  the  conference 
was  nearly  over  There  was  an  abundant  interchange  ol 
civilities,  biit  nothing  concluded,  the  Minislera  declining  every 
proposition  that  Lord  Harrowby  made  to  them,  though  Lord 
Grey  owned  that  they  did  not  ast  for  any  Jhuig  which  m- 
Volved  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  BiU.  liiey 
are,  then,  not  a  bit  nearer  an  accommodation  than  they  were 

George  Bentinoi  told  me  this  evening  of  a  scene  which  had 
been  rehfted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Eiohmond,  that  lately  took 
place  at  a  Cabinet  dinner;  it  was  very  soon  after  Durham  s 
return  from  abroad.  He  was  furious  at  the  negotiations  and 
question  of  compromise.  Lord  Grey  is  always  the  object  of 
his  rage  and  impertinence,  because  he  is  the  only  person  whom 
hedafes  attack.  After  dinner  be  made  «  violent  sorhe  on 
Lord  Grey  (it  was  at  Althorp'a),  said  he  would  be  eternally 
disgraced  if  he  suffered  any  alterations  to  be  made  m  this 
Bill,  that  he  was  a  betrayer  of  the  cause,  and,  among  other 
things,  reproached  him  with  having  kept  him  in  town  on  ac- 
count of  this  Bill  in  the  summer,  «  and  thereby  haying.beon 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  son."  Richmond  said  in  his  lite 
he  never  witeessed  so  painful  a  scene,  or  one  which  excited 
such  disgust  and  indignation  in  every  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Griy  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears  said  ho  would  much 
rather  work  in  the  coal-mines  than  be  subject  to  such  attacks, 
on  which  the  other  muttered,  "and  you  might  do  worse,  or 
some  such  words.  After  this  Durham  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  Lord  Grey  very  soon  retired  too,  when  the  other  Min- 
isters  discussed  this  eitraordinary  scene,  and  considered  what 
steps  they  ought  to  take.  They  thought  at  Srst  that  they 
should  require  Durham  to  make  a  public  apology  (i.  e.,  belon, 
.11  of  then.)  to  Lord  Grey  tor  Us.  imP»*™™' '"'  'f/, 
deemed  due  to  them  a.  he  was  their  head,  ^„dtoAUh<,r,>n 
having  occurred  in  his  house,  but  as  they  thought  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Durham  would  resign  the  nent  morjimg  and  thai 
Lord  Grey  miglit  be  pained  at  another  scene,  they  forbore  tc 
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pxact  this.  However,  Durham  did  not  resign ;  he  absented 
himself  for  some  days  from  the  Cabinet,  at  last  returned  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  there  he  goes  on  as  usual.  But 
they  are  so  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  resolved  to  oppose  him, 
that  his  influence  is  greatly  impaired,  Stiil,  his  power  of 
mischief  and  annoyance  is  considerable.  Lord  Grey  succumbs 
to  him,  and  they  say  in  spite  of  his  behavior  is  very  much  at- 
tached to  him,  though  so  incessantly  worried  that  his  health 
visibly  suflers  by  his  presence.  There  is  nothing  in  which  he 
does  not  meddle.  The  Refonn  Bill  he  had  a  principal  hand  in 
concocting,  and  he  fancies  himself  the  only  man  competent  to 
manage  our  foreign  relations.  Melbourne,  who  was  present 
at  this  scene,  said,  "  If  I  had  been  Lord  Grey,  I  would  have 
knocked  him  down." 

December  13(A.— Lord  John  Russell  brought  on  his  Bill 
last  night  in  a  very  feeble  speech,  A  great  change  is  appar- 
ent since  the  last  Bill ;  the  House  was  less  full,  and  a  softened 
and  subdued  state  of  temper  and  feeling  was  evinced.  Peel 
made  an  able  and  a  bitter  speech,  though  perhaps  not  a  very 
judicious  one.  There  are  various  alterations  in  the  Bill ; 
enough  to  prove  that  it  was  at  least  wise  to  throw  out  the 
last.  Althorp,  who  answered  Peel,  acknowledged  that  if  the 
old  Bill  had  been  opposed  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  never  could 
have  been  brought  forward  again,  or  made  an  avowal  to  that 
effect.  In  fact.  Peel  is  now  aware  (as  everybody  else  is)  of 
the  enormous  fault  that  was  committed  in  not  throwing  it 
out  at  once,  before  the  press  had  time  to  operate,  and  rouse 
the  country  to  the  pitch  of  madness  it  did.  On  what  trifles 
turn  the  destinies  of  nations  1  William  Bankes  told  me  last 
night  that  Peel  owned  this  to  him  ;  said  that  he  had  earnestly- 
desired  to  do  so,  but  had  been  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
Granville  Somerset  1  And  why  ?  Because  he  (in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  dissolution)  must  have  voted  against  him,  he  said,  in 
order  to  save  hia  popularity  in  his  own  county. 

Met  Melbourne  at  Lord  Holland's ;  thej  were  talking  of  a 
reported  confession  to  a  great  extent  of  murders,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  begun  and  not  finished,  by  the  Burkers,  or 
by  one  of  them.  Melbourne  said  it  was  true,  that  he  began 
the  confession  abou£  the  murder  of  a  black  man  to  a  Dissent- 
ing clergyman,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  ordinary.  Two  of 
a  trade  could  not  agree,  and  the  man  of  the  Established 
Church  preferred  that  the  criminal  should  die  unconfessed, 
and  the  public  uninformed,  rather  than  the  Dissenter  should 
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extract  the  truth.  Since  writing  this,  I  see  Hunt  put  a  ques- 
tion to  George  Lamb  on  this  point,  and  he  replied  that  he 
knew  Dothiog  of  any  other  confession,  winch  is  not  true.  J. 
have  heard,  but  on  no  authority,  that  some  surgeons  are 
so  disagreeably  implicated  that  they  choose  to  conceal  these 

°"D6i^mberlith.—Peo^\e  generally  are  mightily  satisGed 
at  the  tone  of  the  discussion  the  otber  night,  and,  what  is  ot 
vast  importance,  the  press  has  adopted  a  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory tone,  even  the  Times,  which  is  now  all  for  compro- 
mise  It  is  clear  as  daylight  that  the  Government  wdl  consent 
to  aiiy  thing  which  leaves  untouched  the  great  principles  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  country  deskes  to  see  the  question  settled, 
and,  if  possible,  rest  from  this  eternal  excitement. 

December  iJO(A.— The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  by  a  majonty  ot 
two  to  one,  and  ended  very  triumphantly  for  Ministers,  w-lio 
are  proportionately  elated,  and  their  opponents  equaHy  de- 
pressed. Croker  bad  made  a  very  clever  speech  on  Friday, 
with  quotations  from  Hume,  and  much  reasoning  upon  them. 
Hobhouse  detected  several  inaccuracies,  and  gave  his  discov- 
erv  to  Stanley  who  worked  it  up  in  a  crushing  attack  upon 
Oroker.  It  is  by  far  the  best  speech  Stanley  ever  made,  and 
so  good  as  to  raise  him  immeasurably  in  the  House.  Lord 
Grey  said  it  placed  him  at  the  very  top  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  a  rival,  which  perhaps  is  jumping  to  rather  too 
hasty  a  conclusion.  He  shone  the  more  from  Peel  s  making  a 
very  poor  exhibition.  He  had  been  so  nettled  by  Macauky  s 
sarcasms  the  night  before  on  his  tergiversation,  that  he  went 
into  the  whole  history  of  the  Catholic  question  and  his  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  which,  besides  savoring  of  that  egotism 
with  which  he  is  so  much  and  justly  reproached,  was  uncalled 
for  and  out  of  place.  The  rest  of  his  speech  was  not  so  good 
as  usual,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer  Stanley. 

1833. 
Panshanger,  January  1st— DistiPhS  '^cems  to  iic  ei^c 
hereabouts,  and  crime  with  it.  Metho  hs  i  ai  1  samtsh  p 
increase  too.  The  people  of  this  house  are  examples  of  the 
religion  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  chanty  ot  natuial 
benevolence,  which  the  world  has  not  spoiled  Ladv  Cowper 
and  her  family  go  to  church,  but  scandalize  the  congiegation 
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by  always  arriving  half  an  hour  too  late.  The  hour  matters 
not;  if  it  began  at  nine,  or  ten,  or  twelve,  or  one  o'clock,  it 
would  be  the  same  thing;  they  are  never  ready,  and  always 
late,  but  they  go.  Lord  Cowper  never  goes  at  all ;  but  ke  em- 
ploys multitudes  of  laborers,  is  ready  to  sanction  any  and  every 
measure  which  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  peasantry.  Lady  Cowper  and  her  daughters  inspect 
personally  the  cottages  and  condition  of  the  poor.  They  visit, 
inquire,  and  give ;  they  distribute  flannel,  medicines,  money, 
and  they  talk  to  and  are  kind  to  them,  so  that  the  result  is  a 
perpetual  stream  flowing  from  a,  real  fountain  of  benevo- 
lence, which  waters  all  the  country  round  and  gladdens  tlie 
hearts  of  the  peasantry,  and  attaches  them  to  those  from  whom 
it  emanates. 

Panshanger,  January  6th. — ^Talleyrand,  Dino,  Palmer- 
ston,  Esterhazy,  came  yesterday  and  went  away  to-day— that 
is,  the  two  first  and  the  Seftons  did.  There  has  been  another 
contest  in  the  Cabinet  about  the  Peers,  which  has  ended  in  a 
sort  of  compromise,'  and  five  are  to  be  made  direclly,  two  new 
ones  and  three  eldest  sons  called  up.  Old  Ta)le}rand  came 
half-dead  from  the  conferences,  which  have  been  mcessdnt 
these  few  days,  owing  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  treaty  and  the  differences  about  the  Belgian  fortiess 
es.  One  conference  lasted  eleven  hours  and  a  quiiter,  and 
finished  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Gorlumibury,  January  tth. — Came  here  tonSay.  Bei  kelej 
Paget  and  Lushington;  nobody  else.  Had  a  con\ersitioa 
with  Lady  C.  before  I  came  away;  between  Pilmeiston, 
Frederick  Lamb,  and  Melbourne,  she  knows  every  thing,  and 
is  a  furious  anti-Reformer.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  this : 
The  question  about  the  Peers  is  still  under  discussion ;  Lord 
Grey  and  the  ultra  party  want  to  make  a  dozen  now,  the 
others  want  only  to  yield  five  or  six.  Lord  Grey  wrote  to 
Palmerston  saying  the  King  had  received  his  proposition 
(about  the  Peers)  very  well,  but  desired  to  have  his  reasons 
in  writing,  and  to-day  at  twelve  there  was  to  be  another 
Cabinet  on  the  subject,  in  order  probably  that  the  "  reasons  " 
might  go  down  by  the  post  The  moderate  party  in  tho 
Cabinet  consists  of  Lansdowne,  Richmond,  Palmerston, 
Melbourne,  and  Stanley.  Palmerston  and  Melbourne,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  now  heartily  ashamed  of  the  part 
they  have  taken  about  Reform.  They  detest  and  abhor  the 
whole  thing,  and  they  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
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the  violent  party,  and  consequently  implicated  in  a  continued 
series  of  measures  which  tliey  disapprove ;  and  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  whether  to  stay  in  and  fight  this  unequal 
battle  or  resign,  I  told  her  that  nothing  could  justify  their 
conduct,  and  their  excuses  were  good  for  nothing;  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in  resigning  now.  They  might  still  do 
some  good  in  the  Cabinet;  they  could  do  none  out  of  it.  Iti 
fact,  Durham  and  the  most  violent  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  gladly  drive.  Palmerston  and  Melbourne  to  resign  if 
they  could  keep  Stanley,  who  is  alone  of  importance  of  that 
squad ;  but  he  is  of  such  weight,  from  his  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  stanch, 
and  to  bold  out  with  the  moderates  against  the  ultras,  the 
former  will  probably  prevail.  Durham  wants  to  be  Minister 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  would  plague  Lord  Grey  tall  he  gave 
him  the  seals,  unless  his  other  colleagues  put  a  veto  upon  the 
appointment.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  Reformers  to  make  Peers 
has  not  reference  to  the  Reform  Bill  alone;  they  undoubtedly 
look  further,  and  knowing  their  own  weakness  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  they  want  to  secure  a  permanent  force,  which  may 
make  them  stronger  than  their  antagonists  in  that  House, 
Otherwise  they  would  not  be  so  averse  to  all  questions  of 
conciliation,  express  their  disbelief  in  conversions,  and 
trumpet  forth  their  conviction  that  any  individual  of  the 
late  majority  will  vote  just  the  same  way  again.  The  earnest 
desire  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Cabmet  is  that  those  who 
will  vote  for  the  second  reading  shall  make  haste  to  declare 
their  intention,  and  I  have  written  to  Lady  Harrowby  to 
endeavor  to  get  Lord  Harrowby  to  take  some  such  Step.  I 
had  already  written  to  De  Eos,  urging  him  to  speak  to 
Whamcliffe,  and  get  him  to  take  an  opportunity  of  giving 
the  King  to  understand  that  the  necessity  for  a  creation  of 
Peers  is  by  no  means  so  urgent  as  his  Ministers  would  have 
him  believe. 

Fanshanger,  January  13 (A.— Returned  here  yesterday  ; 
found  Melbourne,  Lamb,  the  Lievens,  the  Haddingtorts,  Lut- 
trell,  the  Ashleys,  John  Ashley,  and  Irby.  While  I  was  at 
Gorhambuiy  I  determined  to  write  to  Whamcliffe  and  urge 
him  to  speak  to  the  King,  and  accordingly  I  did  so.  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  saying  that  De  Eos  had  ah«ady  spoken  to 
him,  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
which  he  had  desired  him  to  repeat  to  the  King  and  to  Lord 
Grey,  that  he  had  intended  to  leave  the  matter  there,  but  in 
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lonsequente  ot  my  letter  he  should  ask  for  an  audience. 
This  mornins^  I  hd^e  hewd  again  from  him.  He  saw  the 
kin^,  and  was  with  him  an  hour  ;  put  bis  Majesty  in  pos- 
session of  his  sentiments,  and  told  him  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  creating  Peers  if  the  Grovemment  would  be 
conciliatory  and  moderate  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  he  promised  to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  this 
interview  when  we  meet. 

Last  night  Frederick  Lamb  told  me  that  Lord  Grey  had 
sent  word  to  Melbourne  of  what  Wfaarncliffe  had  said  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  and  Lord  Grey  assumed  the  tenor  of  Wharn- 
cUffe's  language  to  have  been  merely  an  advice  to  the  King 
not  to  make  Peers,  whereas  all  I  suggested  to  him  was  to 
explain  to  the  King  that  the  creation  was  not  necessary  for 
the  reasons  which  havo  been  assigned  to  his  Majesty  by  his 
Ministers,  viz.,  the  intention  of  all  who  voted  against  the 
second  reading  last  year  to  vote  against  it  this.  In  the  mean 
time  the  dispute  has  been  going  on  in  the  Cabinet,  time  has 
been  gained,  and  several  incidents  have  made  a  sort  of  cumu- 
lative impression.  There  is  a  petition  to  the  King,  got  up  by 
Lord  Verulam  and  Lord  Salisbury,  which  is  in  fact  a  mod- 
erate Reform  manifesto.  It  has  been  numerously  signed,  and 
Verulam  is  going  to  Brighton  to  present  it.  I  have  been 
laboring  to  persuade  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  and  to  tell  the  King  that  such  is  his  inten- 
tion, which  he  has  promised  me  he  will.  When  I  had  ob- 
tained this  promise  from  him,  I  wrote  word  to  Lady  Cowper, 
telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  Harris  {I  had  heard) 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  this  letter  she  im- 
parted to  Melbourne,  who  stated  the  fact  in  the  Cabinet, 
where  it  made  a  considerable  impression.  All  such  circum- 
stances serve  to  supply  arms  to  the  moderate  party. 

This  morning  Melbourne  went  up  to  another  Cabinet, 
armed  with  another  fact  with  which  I  supplied  him.  Lord 
Craven  declared  at  his  own  table  that  if  the  Government 
made  Peers  he  would  not  vote  with  them,  and  if  he  was  sent 
for  he  should  reply  that,  as  they  could  create  Peers  so  easily, 
they  might  do  without  him.  All  such  circumstances  as  these, 
I  find,  are  considered  of  great  importance,  and  are  made, 
available  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  battle  in  the  Cabi- 
net. As  to  Lord  Grrey,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  real  sentiments,  and  to  reconcfle  his  present  conduct 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  former  professions  j  that  he  waa 
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averse  to  the  adoption  of  bo  violent  a  measure  I  have  no 
doubt — his  pride  and  aristocratic  principles  would  naturally 
make  him  so — but  he  is  easily  governed,  constantly  yielding 
to  violence  and  intimidation,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
pertinacity  of  those  about  hiin,  the  interests  of  his  party,  and 
the  prolongation  of  his  power  may  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
natural  feelings  and  opinions.  It  is  very  probable  that, 
itlthough  he  may  have  allowed  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of 
those  who  are  for  the  creation,  he  may  have  such  misgivings 
and  scruples  as  may  prevent  his  carrying  that  point  with  the 
high  hand  and  in  the  summary  way  which  he  might  do. 

January  15th. — This  morning  Frederick  Lamb  showed  me 
a  letter  he  had  got  from  Melbourne  to  this  effect ;  "  That  they 
had  resolved  to  make  no  Peers  at  all  at  present ;  that  to 
make  a  few  would  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  and  be  as  bad  as 
if  they  made  a  great  many ;  but  that  as  many  as  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  Bill  would  be  made,  if  it  was  eventually 
found  that  it  must  be  so ; "  lie  added,  "  it  only  remained  for 
people  to  come  forward  and  declare  their  intention  of  support- 
ing the  second  reading,"  This  is  certainly  a  great  victory, 
and  I  do  believe  mainly  attributable  to  our  exertions,  to  tlie 
spirit  we  have  infused  into  Melbourne  himself,  and  the  use  we 
have  made  o£  WharndifFe  and  Verulani,  and  the  different  little 
circmnstances  we  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discussion. 
What  now  remains  is  the  most  difficult,  but  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  engage  Peers  to  take  a  moderate  determination  and  to  de- 
clare it.  Lamb  told  me  that  the  King  has  an  aversion  to 
making  a  few  Peers,  that  he  has  said  he  would  rather  make 
twenty-five  than  five,  that  whatever  he  must  make  he  should 
like  to  naake  at  once,  and  not  to  have  to  return  to  it.  Any- 
how, time  is  gained,  and  a  victory  for  the  moment. 

London,  January  20tA. — Came  up  on  Monday  last,  I 
have  been  changing  my  house,  and  so  occupied  that  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write.  Whamcliffe  came  to  town  on  Wednes- 
day, and  came  straight  to  my  office  to  give  me  an  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  King,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  he  had 
said  much  about  what  he  ought,  and  no  more.  He  told  his 
Majesty  that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  as  to  the 
disposition  and  intentions  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  the 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  making  Peers,  which  he  under- 
stood to  have  been  founded  on  these  reports,  had  compelled 
him  to  ask  for  this  audience,  that  he  wished  to  explain  to  his 
*'""""'>■  that  he  (Lord  WharndifFe)  had  no  intention  of  op- 
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posing  the  second  reading  of  Ihe  Eeform  Bill  as  he  had  done 
before,  that  he  Lad  reason  to  believe  that  many  others  would 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  if  Ministers  showed  a  moderate 
and  conciliating  disposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  persuaded  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  implorA  the 
King  well  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  covp  tPetat  as 
this  creation  of  Peers  would  be  ;  to  look  at  what  had  happened 
in  France,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  this  was  done  for  one 
purpose,  and  by  one  Government,  the  necessity  would  infalli- 
bly arise  of  repeating  it  again  by  others,  or  for  other  objects. 
He  was  with  the  King  an  hour  dilating  upon  this  theme. 
The  King  was  extremely  kind,  heard  him  with  great  patience, 
and  paid  him  many  compliments,  and  when  he  took  leave  told 
him  that  he  was  extremely  glad  to  have  had  this  conversation 
with  him.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  gave  Lord  WharncUffe  to  un- 
derstand that  he  had  made  an  impression,  only  impressions  on 
the  mind  of  the  King  are  impressions  on  sand.  However, 
from  Taylor's  cautious  hints  to  him  to  persevere,  it  is  likely 
that  he  did  do  good.  He  is  himself  persuaded  that  his  au- 
dience principally  produced  the  delay  in  the  creation  of  Peers, 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  not  idle  at  Brighton,  Lord 
Ailesbury,  who  saw  the  King,  consulted  Whamcliffe,  and 
agreed  at  last  to  tell  the  King  that  his  sentiments  were  the 
same  as  those  which  Lord  Whamcliffe  had  expressed  to  him, 
and  Lord  Kinnoull  and  Lord  Gage  have  promised  him  their 
proxies. 

Yesterday  morning  he  came  to  me  again,  very  desponding. 
He  had  found  Harrowby  in  a  state  of  despair,  uncertain  what 
lie  should  do,  and  looking  upon  the  game  as  lost,  and  he  had 
been  with  the  Duke  oi  Wellington,  who  was  impracticably 
obstinate,  declaring  that  nothing  should  prevent  his  opposing 
a  Bill  which  he  believed  in  his  conscience  to  be  pregnant  with 
certain  ruin  to  the  country ;  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  a  great 
man  (he  meant  by  this  expression  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
station),  and  that  he  could  contentedly  sink  into  any  station 
that  circumstances  might  let  him  down  to,  but  he  never  would 
consent  to  be  a  party  directly  or  indirectly  to  such  a  measure 
as  this,  and,  feeling  as  he  did,  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  utmost 
to  throw  it  out,  without  regard  to  consequences.  Whamcliffe 
said  he  was  quite  in  despair,  for  that  he  knew  the  Duke's 
ftreat  influence,  and  that  if  he  and  Harrowby  endeavored  to 
form  a  party  against  his  views,  they  had  no  chance  of  maldng 
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one  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  him.  He  spoke  with  great 
and  rather  unusual  modesty  of  himself,  and  of  his  inadequacy 
for  this  purpose ;  that  Harrowby  might  do  more,  and  would 
have  greater  influence,  but  that  he  was  so  undecided  and  so 
without  heart  and  spirit  that  he  would  not  bestir  himself. 
However,  he  aelsnowledged  that  nothing  else  was  left  to  be 

In  the  evening  went  to  Lady  Harrowby's,  where  I  found 
him  and  Lord  Haddington.  Wc  staid  there  till  near  two, 
after  which  WharnolifEe  and  I  walked  up  and  down  Berkeley 
Square.  He  is  in  much  better  spirits,  having  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  these  two  Lords,  both  of  whom  he  said  were 
now  resolved  to  sail  along  with  him,  and  he  contemplates  a 
regular  and  declared  separation  from  the  Duke  upon  this  ques- 
tion.  In  the  morning  he  had  seen  Lyndhurst,  who  appeared 
very  undecided,  and  (WharnclifEo  was  apprehensive)  rather 
leaning  toward  the  Duke,  but  I  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
that  Lyndhurst  was  quite  sure  to  adopt  upon  consideration 
the  line  which  appeared  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest 
and  importance,  that  he  had  always  a  hankering  after  being 
weU  with  Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs,  and  I  well  remembered 
when  the  late  Government  was  broken  up  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  very  unmeasured  terms  about  the  Duke's  blunders, 
and  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  again  being  Prime  Minister; 
that  with  him  consistency,  character,  and  high  feelings  of 
honor  and  patriotism,  were  aecondaryconsiderations;  thathe 
rehed  upon  his  great  talents  and  his  capacity  to  render  him- 
self necessary  to  an  Administration;  that  it  was  not  probable 
he  would  like  to  throw  himself  (even  to  please  the  Duke)  into 
an  opposition  to  the  earnest  desire  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  felt  to  have  the  question  settled;  and  that 
both  for  him  and  themselves  much  of  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  Duko  might  be  avoided  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done,  I  entreated  him  to  use  toward  the 
Duke  every  sort  of  frankness  and  candor,  and  to  express  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  of  taking  a  diSerent  line,  together  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  purity  of  the  Duke's  motives; 
and  if  other  people  are  made  to  understand  that  they  can 
separate  from  the  Duko  on  this  occasion,  without  offending  or 
quarreling  with  him,  or  thromng  ofE  the  allegiance  to  him  as 
their  political  leader,  many  will  be  inclined  to  do  so;  besides, 
it  is  of  vital  importance,  if  they  do  get  the  Bill  into  Commit- 
tee, to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  and  his  adherents 
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in  dealing  with  the  details  of  it,  vhich  can  only  h 

by  keeping  him  in  good-hnmor.    On  the  whole,  the  thing  looks 

as  well  as  such  a  thing  can  look. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

[eosDTei  fiir  eanyiog  Uie  Second  Beadii^  of  Uia  Befrmi  Bin  In  tha  HintM  of  I/EdB— Tb9 
Tiatr  of  the  Wavsnn— Tha  ItoBBD-Qutcii  Lout— Bs^etance  of  tbe  Tor;  Feara— Lord 
UolboarM^ft  Yiawa  oa  the  OoTemment — Miuwjiar  at  Holland  HoDBfr— BoIiuitBiiee  of 
.. .  „ .. .. ^  p»«i»— DnSo  of  Wellington  inlraotable— PeBTa  Drapondeni^ 


pocl«  of  1^  WaTarara — Oanvanatloaa  with  Lord  Malbonme  and  Lord  .Pahnarfltoo — 
Iluka  of  BlchmoDd  on  tbe  Creation  of  Fears— Interview  of  Lord  Grey  with  Uie  Waver- 
era— Mlnnte  drawn  un~Bethnal  Green— Tlie  Archbisliop  of  Cantei'tnry  TadHateB— 
Vlolenoa  of  Eilreme  Tsrtiea— Princess  Lleyen's  Jouraai-Lord  Holland  for  making 
reera— Irish  Notional  EdiioatiOD— Seiznre  of  Ancono— Reftirm  Bill  paases  th«  Houbo  oif 
CViDjnOM — Lord  Dudley's  Madness— l>ebal«  In  tha  Lords. 

Janvary  %^ih. — Yesterday  morning  Frederick  Lamb  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  the  question  of  the  Peers  was  again 
in  agitation,  that  the  King  had  agreed  to  make  as  many  as 
thev  pleased,  and  had  understood  Wharncliffe's  conversation 
witn  his  Majesty  not  to  have  contained  any  distinct  assurance 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Our 
party  in  the  Cabinet  still  fight  the  battle,  however,  and  Stanley 
(on  whom  all  depends)  is  said  to  be  6rm,  but  circumstances 
may  compel  them  to  give  way,  and  Lord  Grey  (who  is  sus- 
pected to  have  in  his  heart  many  misgivings  as  to  this  meas- 
ure), when  left  to  Durham  &  Co.,  yields  every  thing.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  went  to  "Wharncliffe  last  night,  to  per- 
suade him  to  declare  his  intentions  without  loss  of  time.  He 
owned  that  he  had  not  pledged  himself  to  the  King,  and  he 
was  frightened  to  death  at  the  idea  of  taking  this  step,  lest  it 
should  give  umbrage  to  the  Tories,  and  he  should  iind  himself 
without  any  support  at  all.  We  went,  however,  together  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  had  a  long  conference  with  HaiTOwby, 
whom  1  found  equally  undecided. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Tories  are  full  of  activity  and  ex- 
pectation, and  Lord  Aberdeen  is  going  to  bring  on  a  motion 
about  Belgium  on  Thursday,  on  which  they  expect  to  beat  the 
Government,  not  comprehending  that  a  greater  evil  could  not 
occur,  or  a  better  excuse  be  afforded  them  for  an  immediate 
creation ;  still  they  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  if  they 
can  beat  the  Government  iefore  the  Reform  B:I1  comes  on 
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theywil!  force  tiiein  to  resign.  I  found  Harrow  by  and  Wharn- 
oliffe  equally  undecided  as  to  the  course  they  should  adopt, 
the  former  clinging  to  the  hope  that  the  Peerage  question  was 
at  last  suspended,  that  Lord  Grey  was  compunctious,  the 
King  reluctant,  and  so  forth — Whamcljffe  afraid  of  being 
abandoned  by  those  who  ai'e  now  disposed  to  consult  and  act 
with  him,  and  indisposed  to  commit  himself  irretrievably  iu 
the  Hoyse  of  Lords.  After  a  long  discussion  I  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  that  the  danger  is  imminent,  that  there  is  no 
other  chance  of  avoiding  it,  and  they  agreed  to  hoist  their 
standard,  get  what  followers  they  can,  and  declare  in  the 
House  for  the  second  reading  withoijt  loss  of  time,  Har- 
rowby  said  of  himself  that  he  was  the  worst  person  in  the 
worlcl  to  conciliate  and  be  civil,  which  is  true  enough,  but  he 
has  a  high  reputation,  and  his  opinion  is  of  immense  value. 
Until  they  declare  themselves  not  a  step  will  be  made,  and  if 
they  cannot  gain  adherents,  -why,  the  matter  is  at  an  end; 
while  if  their  example  be  followed,  there  is  still  a  chance  of 
averting  the  climax  of  all  evils,  the  swamping  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  power 
of  the  present  Government.  Whamcliffe  is  to  go  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to-day,  to  entreat  him  not  to  let  his 
party  divide  on  Aberdeen's  motion  on  Thursday,  and  Har- 
rowby  will  go  to  the  Archbishop  to  invite  his  adhesion  to 
their  party.  I  am  very  doabtful  what  success  to  augnr 
from  this,  but  it  is  the  only  chance,  and  though  the  bulk 
of  the  Tory  Peers  are  prejudiced,  obstinate,  and  stupid  to 
the  last  degree,  there  are  scattered  among  them  men  of 
more  rational  views  and  more  moderate  dispositions.  Sandon 
came  in  while  we  were  there,  and  expressed  precisely  the 
same  opinion  that  I  had  been  endeavoring  to  enforce  upon 
them.  He  said  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whence  he 
was  just  come,  the  Government  had  refused  to  give  way  upon 
a  very  reasonable  objection,  without  assigning  any  reason  {the 
numbers  in  Schedule  B),  that  this  evinced  an  nn conciliatory 
spirit,  which  was  very  distressing  to  those  who  wished  for  a 
compromise,  that  Hobhouse  came  to  him  after  the  debate,  and 
said  how  anxious  he  was  that  they  should  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding, and  act  in  a  greater  spirit  of  concUiation,  and 
talked  of  a  meeting  of  the  moderate  on  either  side,  that  his 
constituents  were  eager  for  a  settlement,  and  by  no  means 
averse  to  concession,  but  tliat  wliile  Feel,  Croker,  and  others, 
persisted  in  the  tone  they  had  adopted,  and  iu  the  sort  of 
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opposition  they  were  pursuing,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  tlie 
Governinent  to  give  way  upon  any  thing,  or  evince  any  dispo- 
sition to  make  concessions.  Sandon  said  he  had  no  doubt 
■whateTer  that  if  Peel  had  assumed  a  different  tone  at  the 
beginoing  of  the  session  the  Government  would  have  been 
moderate,  and  mutual  concessions  might  have  been  feasible 
even  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  Hobhouse,  however,  said 
that  the  alterations,  whatever  they  might  be  (and  he  owned 
that  he  should  like  some),  would  come  with  a  better  grace  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  is  what  I  have  all  along  thought. 
O'Oonnell  arrived  yesterday,  took  his  seat,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  supporting  Government  at  any  rate.  AH  the 
Irish  members  do  the  same,  and  this  great  body,  that  every 
one  expected  would  display  hostility  to  the  Bill,  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  phalanx,  and  will  carry  it  through  any 
difficulties  by  their  compactness  and  the  regularity  of  their 
attendance, 

January  35(A.— We  met  at  Lord  Harrowby's  last  night 
— ^Wharadiffe,  Harrowby,  Haddington,  and  Sandon — and  I 
found  their  minds  were  quite  made  up.  WhamclifFe  is  to 
present  a  petition  from  Hull,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
making  his  declaration,  and  the  other  two  are  to  support  him. 
■Wharneliffe  saw  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  morning',  who  is 
decided  the  same  way,  and  he  asked  Lord  Devon,  who  knows 
the  Souse  of  Lords  very  well,  if  he  thought,  in  the  event  of 
their  raising  the  standard  of  moderate  Reform,  that  they 
would  have  adherents,  to  which  he  replied  ho  was  convinced 
they  would.  Lord  Harrowby  saw  the  Archbishop,  who  would 
not  pledge  himself,  but  appeared  well  disposed ;  and  altogether 
they  think  they  can  count  upon  the  nine  bishops.  Wharneliffe 
spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  about  Lord  Aberdeen's 
motion,,  and  represented  all  the  impolicy  of  it  at  this  moment, 
and  the  connection  it  might  have  with  the  Peerage  question ; 
to  which  he  only  replied  by  enlarging  on  "  the  importance  of 
the  Belgic  question,"  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  embrace 
this  measure  in  its  complex  relations,  and  never  perceiving 
that  the  country  cares  not  a  straw  about  Belgium  or  any 
thing  but  Reform,  though  they  may  begin  to  care  about  such 
thmgs  when  this  question  is  settled.  Haddington  also  went 
to  Aberdeen,-who  would  hear  nothing;  but  he  and  the  Duke 
severally  promised  to  speak  to  one  another.  The  question 
last  night  was  whether  Wharneliffe  should  say  his  say  directly, 
or  wait  (as  he  wishes  to  do)  for  a  few  days.     The  decision  of 
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this  he  lef-TTtd  in  me  aTid  I  hi\e  lefened  it  tj  Helbouriii.,  to 
whom  I  ha\e  communicited  what  has  passed 

News  camo  yesterd-iy  thit  the  choltra  tad  got  withm 
three  iniles  of  Edinbuigh,  and  to  show  the  UlUcy  of  iny 
theory  about  it,  and  the  inutihty  of  the  pie'icnbed  precau 
tions,  at  one  place  (Kewport,  I  thmk)  one  person  m  live  of 
the  whole  population  was  attacked,  though  there  was  no  la«k 
of  diet,  warmth,  and  clothing,  for  the  poor.  This  disea^ 
escapes  from  all   speculation,  so  partial  and  eccentric  is  its 

January  39iA.— There  were  two  divisions  on  Thursday 
night  last — in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Belgian  question, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bussian  Loan.  Har- 
rowby,  Whamcliffe,  and  Haddington,  staid  away;  Lynd- 
hurst  voted.  Only  two  bishops,  Durham  and  Killaloe. 
Ministers  had  a  majority  of  thirty-seven,  for  Aberdeen  and 
the  Duke  persisted  in  bringing  on  the  question  and  dividing 
upon  it.  The  former  spoke  nearly  three  hours,  and  far 
better  than  ever  he  had  done  before ;  the  Duke  was  prosy, 
lu  the  other  House  the  Government  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 
case;  their  law  ofBcers,  Home  and  Denman,  displayed  an  ig- 
norance and  stupidity  which  were  quite  ludicraus,  and  nothing 
saved  them  from  defeat  but  a  good  speech  at  the  end  from 
Palmerston,  and  their  remonstrances  to  their  friends  that  un- 
less they  carried  it  tbey  must  resign.  Not  a  soul  defends 
them,  and  they  are  particularly  blamed  for  their  folly  in  not 
coming  to  Parliament  at  once,  by  which  they  might  have 
avoided  the  scrape.'  They  had  only;  a  majority  of  twenty- 
four.  They  were  equally  disgusted  with  both  these  divisions, 
both  plainly  showing  that  thej^  have  little  power  (indepen- 
dently of  the  Reform  question)  in  either  House,  To  be  sure 
the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  wretched  one,  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords  there  was  nothing  to  justify  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  Government,  to  which  Aberdeen's  motion  was  tanta- 
mount. But  whOe  they  had  a  majority  which  was  respectable 
enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  propose  maldng  Peers  on  that 
account,  it  was  so  small  that  they  see  clearly  what  they  have 
to  expect  hereafter  from  such  a  House  of  Lords,  and  accord- 
ingly their  adherents  have  tiirown  off  the  mask.  Sefton  called 
1  [For  a  mora  patliaulap  accoimt  of  the  Queation  of  tho  Eiiaso-Dutoli  Iioan 
BOB  &fra,  ».  49.  %  has  emoo  boen  univerBflllj-  odmitud  that  tha  condviot  o 
tho  Uovernment  w^"  -^-^'f  «^'l  Tn^nnifiliV-.  nni\  thsi.t  th<i  fianara^oii  of  liolland 
and  Balfflnm  did  i 
foreiga  Powara.] 
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on  me  the  day  after,  and  said  itwas.ridiculous  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  that  the  Tories  had  had  possession  of  the  Government  so 
many  years,  and  the  power  of  making  so  many  Peers,  that  no 
Whig  or  other  Ministry  could  stand  without  a  fresh  creation 
to  redress  the  balance. 

After  haying,  as  I  supposed,  settled  every  thing  wilh 
Wnarncliffe  about  his  declaration,  I  got  a  letter  from  him  yes- 
terday (from  Brighton),  saying  he  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
mature, and  wished  to  put  it  off  till  the  first  reading  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  took  his  letter  to  Melbourne, 
and  told  him  I  was  all  against  the  delay.  He  said  it  was  no 
doubt  desirable  they  should  get  as  many  adherents  as  they 
can,  and  if  the  delay  would  enable  them  to  do  so  it_ might  be 
better,  but  they  must  not  imagine  Government  was  satisfied 
with  Uie  division  in  the  House  of  Lords.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  Peers  seems  not  to  be  under  discussion  at  this  moment, 
though  it  is  perpetually  revived.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
Harrowby's  and  showed  him  Wharnclifie's  letter.  He  con- 
curred in  the  expediency  of  delay,  but  without  convincing  me. 
He  showed  me  a  letter,  and  a  very  good  one,  he  has  written 
to  Lord  Talbot,  explaining  his  views,  and  inviting  his  concur- 
rence, and  of  this  he  has  sent  copies  to  other  Peers,  whom  he 
thinks  it  possible  he  may  influence.  The  question  of  time 
and  manner  is  to  be  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

February  2d, — Met  Frederick  Lamb  at  dinner  to  talk 
over  the  state  of  afiairs  before  he  goes  to  Vienna,  What  he 
wishes  for  is  the  expulsion  of  this  Government,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  moderate  one  taken  from  ail  parties.  Received 
another  letter  from  Whamcliffe  yesterday,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his 
intention  of  supporting  the  second  reading,  and  asked  if  the 
Duke  would  support  his  amendments  in  Committee.  In  the 
mean  time  I  wrote  to  Harrowby,  begging  he  would  communi- 
cate with  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
They  keep  doubting  and  fearing  about  who  will  or  who  wiJl 
not  join  them,  but  do  not  stir  a  step.  GJeorge  Bentinck  told 
me  that  Lord  Holland  said  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  the  other 
day  "that  he  had  heard  a  declaration  was  in  agitation ;  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  at  this  moment,  as  it 
would  make  it  very  diflicult  to  create  fifty  Peers."  In  the 
mean  time  a  difBcuIty  is  likely  to  arise  from  another  source, 
and  the  Gtovernnient  to  derive  strength  from  their  very  weak- 
ness.    Robert  Clive  (who  is  a  moderate  Tory)  called  on  me 
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the  Otlier  day,  and  when  (after  expressing  his  anxiety  that 
the  question  should  be  settled)  I  asked  him  whether  such  a 
declaration  would  meet  with  much  success,  said  he  thought 
that  it  -would  have  done  so  a  fortnight  ago,  but  that  the  ex- 
treme discredit  into  which  Ministers  were  fallen  would  now 
operate  aa  a  reason  against  supporting  them  in  any  stage  ot 
the  business,  and  offered  so  good  a  chance  of  expelling  them 
altogether  that  people  would  be  anxious  to  try  it  bull  it 
must  bo  so  obvious  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
make  a  Government  now,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  but  the 
most  violent  wiU  feel  it.  Herrles  indeed  told  somebody  that 
he  had  no  douV>t  the  Tories  could  make  a  Government,  and 
that  on  a.dissolution  they  would  get  a  Parliament  that  would 
support  them.  Parnell,'  haa  been  turned  out  for  not  voting  on 
the  Ru^ian  Loan  afeir,  and  Hobhouse  appointed  m  his  place. 
Tennyson  resigned  from  ill  health.  Parnell  was  properly 
enough  turned  out,  and  he  is  a  good  riddance,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  turning  people  out  on  Reform.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  book  on  finance,  but  he  was  a  very  bad  beoretary 
at  War,  a  rash  economical  innovator,  and  a  bad  man  of  busi- 
ness in  its  details.  After  waiting  till  the  last  moment  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  ratification,  the  French  and  English 
signed  the  Belgian  treaty  alone,  and  the  others  are  to  sign 
after  as  their  powers  arrive.  ,     -     ^, 

February  4(A.— CaUed  on  Lord  Harrowby  m  the  morning ; 
found  him  in  very  bad  spkits,  as  well  he  might,  for  to  all  the 
invitations  he  had  written  to  Peers  he  had  received  either  re- 
fusals or  no  reply,  so  that  he  augurs  ill  of  tbeir  attempt. 
Carnarvon  and  Talbot  refused ;  these  besotted,  predestinated 
Tories  will  follow  the  Duke  ;  the  Duke  will  oppose  all  Reform 
because  he  said  he  would.  Those  who  are  inclined  will  not 
avow  their  conversion  to  moderate  principles,  and  so  they  will 
KO  on,  waiting  and  staring  at  one  another,  till  one  fine  day  the 
Peers  will  come  out  in  the  &azette.  The  thing  looks  ill. 
Dined  with  Lord  Holland.     Melbourne,  who  was  there,  asked 

1  rSir  Henrv  ramell  hiid  beou  nppointea  SeeretnlT  at  War  on  the  formation 
(,f  Lord  Grev's  Ministry.  He  had  exasperated  hia  eollaagues  by  sntenng  upon 
1L  ^^ffiednSMJon  with  the  Fclneh  PoBt-Offloe,  without  the  knawkW 
of  the  DuUe  of  RiSlimoiid,  thenPoslmaater-General.jHid  by  «J=»«"'ej,"S,^?: 
seph  Hmue  to  britK  on  a  moHoii  against  the  Poa^OfHoe.  Hume  brought 
thL  letter  M  the  Dulre  of  Eiehmond,  wlio  was  mdignaM  and  laid  the  whola 
matter  before  Lord  Grey,  who  behaved  very  well  about  it.  Parnell  narrowly 
eacapod  diBmisaal  at  that  thne,  and  on  Ms  nest  sign  of  disaffection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment he  was  turned  out  of  office.] 
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me  if  I  had  lienrd  from  WkamoTiffe,  but  I  did  nol  tell  him  of 
l^ord  Harrowby  8  refusals, 

Falck  dined  there,  and  in  conversation  about  the  Eussian 
Loan  he  told  us  the  original  history  of  it.  The  Emperor  of 
Kussia  had  borrowed  ninety  millions  of  florins,  and  when  his 
conourrenco  and  support  were  desired  to  the  new  kinedom  of 
the  Methorlands  he  proposed  in  return  that  the  King  of  Hol- 
land should  take  this  debt  off  his  bands.  The  Kinc  said  he 
would  gladly  meet  his  wishes,  but  could  not  begin  by  making 
hunself  uripopular  with  his  now  subjects  and  laddling  them 
With  this  debt.  Whereupon  England  interposed,  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  [in  1815]  by  which  Eussia,  England,  and 
the  Kmg  of  the  Netherlands,  divided  the  debt  into  tSreeeoual 
shares  each  talcing  one.  With  reference  to  the  argnnjent 
that  the  cmintties  being  divided  we  ought  no  longer  to  pay 
oiu-  share,  Falok  said  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  not  le- 
iused  to  pay  on  those  grounds,  that  he  had  only  (with  reference 
to  his  heavy  eipenses)  expressed  his  present  inability  and 
m  ,  ?'  '  "'■*  ""  Fmpenir  of  Eussia  hui  agreed  to. 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  kingdoms  were  not  as  yet  dejure 
separated,  and  that  the  casus  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  how- 
ever, IS  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  the  King  and  the  Em'peror 
underetand  one  another  very  well,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
King  should  do  any  thing  to  supply  us  with  a  motive  or  a 
pretext  for  refusing  our  qwila  to  his  imperial  aUy.  Brougham's 
speech  on  the  Eussian  Loan  everybody  agrees  to  have  been 
supe™ioellent--",  continued  syllogism  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end."  Lord  Holland  said,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton  (1  am  told)  declared,  it  was  the  best  speech  he  had  ever 
heard. 

Mbruar;/  5(A.— Met  Melbourne  yesterday  evening,  and 
turned  back  and  walked  with  him ;  talked  over  the  state  of 
f,  .'^■,.  .'^  "^"^  Government  were  very  much  annoyed  at 
then;  division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  Brougham 
had  in  some  measure  repaired  that  disaster  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  that  it  became  more  difficult  to  resist  making  Peers 
as  (government  exhibited  greater  weakness.  I  told  him  the 
lories  were  so  unmanageable  because  they  wished  to  drive 
out  the  Government,  and  thought  tliev  could.  Dined  at  the 
faherie^s  dumer— not  unpleasant— and' went  in  the  evening 
to  Lady  Harrowby;  Lorf  Harrowby  gone  to  his  brothers? 
Melbourne  hinl  told  me  that  he  had  spoken  to  Haddington, 
and  I  found  Haddington  had  given  a  report  of  ivh.at  he  said 
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Eucli  as  I  am  sure  Melbourne  did  not  mean  to  convey ;  the 
upshot  of  -which  was  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  Cabi- 
net who  wished  to  make  Peers,  tha,t  there  was  no  immediate 
danger,  and  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  they 
declared  themselves  without  a  good  number  of  adherents. 
Called  this  morning  on  Lady  C,  who  said  that  Melbourne  was 
in  fact  very  much  anaoyed  at  his  position,  wanted  caractire, 
was  wretched  at  having  been  led  so  far,  and  tossed  backwai-d 
and  forward  between  opposite  sentiments  and  feelings ;  that 
he  thought  the  Government  very  weak,  and  that  they  would 
not  stand,  and  in  fact  that  he  did  not  desire  they  should  remain 
in,  but  the  contrary.  And  this  is  Frederick's  opinion  too,  who 
has  great  influence  over  bim,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
rather  jealous  of  Frederick.  -r.  ,,      -, 

FSruary  6th. — Dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Holland ;  came 
very  late,  and  found  a  vacant  place  between  Sir  George  Rob- 
inson and  a  common-looking  man  in  black.  As  soon  as  I  had 
time  to  look  at  my  neighbor,  I  began  to  speculate  (as  one 
usually  does)  as  to  who  he  might  be,  and  as  he  did  not  for 
some  time  open  his  lips  except  to  eat,  I  settled  that  he  was 
some  obscure  man  of  letters  or  of  medicine,  perhaps  a  cholera 
doctor.  In  a  short  time  the  conversation  turned  upon  early 
and  late  education,  and  Lord  Holland  said  he  had  always 
remarked  that  self-educated  men  were  peculiarly  conceited 
and  arrogant,  and  apt  to  look  down  upon  the  generality  ot 
mankind,  from  their  being  ignorant  of  how  much  other  people 
knew;  not  having  been  at  pubbc  schools,  they  are  uninformed 
of  the  course  of  general  education.  My  neighbor  observed 
that  he  thought  the  most  remarkable  example  of  self-ednca- 
tion  was  that  of  Alfien,  who  had  reached  the  age  ot  thirty 
without  having  acquired  any  accomplishment  save  that  of 
driving,  and  who  was  so  ignorant  of  his  own  language  Uiat  he 
had  to  learn  it  like  a  child,  beginning  with  elementary  books. 
Lord  Holland  quoted  Julius  Csesar  and  Scaliger  as  examples 
of  late  education,  said  that  the  latter  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  he  had  been  married  and  commenced  learmng  Greek  the 
same  day,  when  my  neighbor  remarked  "  that  he  supposed  his 
learning  Greek  was  not  an  instantaneous  act  like  his  mar- 
riage." This  remark,  and  the  manner  of  it,  gave_  me  the 
notion  that  he  was  a  dull  fellow,  for  it  came  out  m  a  way 
which  bordered  on  the  ridiculoi^,  so  tfs  to  excite  something 
like  a  sneer.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  continue  the 
thread  of  conversation  {frpm  Scaliger's  wound)  and  talk  ot 
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Loyola  having  been  wounded  at  Pampeluna.  I  woncJered  Low 
lie  happened  to  know  any  thing  about  Loyola's  wound.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  my  opinion,  I  wenj  on  eating  my  dinner, 
when  Auckland,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  me,  addressed 
my  neighbor,  "Mr.  Macaulay,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of 
wine?"  I  thought  1  should  have  dropped  off  my  chair.  It 
was  Macatjlat,  the  man  I  had  been  so  long  most  curious  to 
see  and  to  hear,  whose  genius,  eloquence,  astonishing  knowl- 
edge, and  diverailied  talenta,  have  excited  my  wonder  and  ad- 
miration for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  here  I  had  been  sitting 
next  to  him,  hearing  him  talk,  and  setting  him  down  for  a  dull 
follow.  I  felt  as  if  he  could  have  read  my  thoughts,  and  the 
perspiration  burst  from  every  pore  of  my  "face,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  not  to  bo  amused  at  the  idea.  It  was  not  till 
Macaulay  stood  up  that  I  was  aware  of  all  the  vulgarity  and 
ungainlmeas  of  his  appearanoe;  not  a  ray  of  intellect  beams 
from  hia  countenance;  a  lump  of  more  ordinary  day  never 
inciosed  a  powerful  mmd  and  lively  imagination.  He  bad 
a  cold  and  aore-throat,  the  latter  of  which  occasioned  a  con- 
stant contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  making  him 
appear  as  if  in  momentary  danger  of  a  fit.  His  manner  struck 
me  as  not  pleasmg,  but  it  was  not  assuming,  unembarrassed, 
yet  not  easy,  unpolished,  yet  not  coarse;  tiiere  was  no  kind 
of  usurpation  of  the  conversation,  no  tenacity  as  to  opinion  or 
facts,  no  assumption  of  superiority,  but  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  mfonaation  were  soon  apparent,  for  whatever  subject 
was  touched  upon  he  evinced  the  utmost  familiarity  with  it ; 
quotation,  illustration,  anecdote,  seemed  ready  in  his  haads  for 
every  topic  Primogeniture  in  this  country,  in  othere,°and 
particularly  in  ancient  Borne,  was  the  principle  topic,  I  think, 
but  Macaulay  was  not  certain  what  was  the  law  of  Rome 
except  that  when  a  man  died  intestate  his  estate  was  divided 
between  his  children.  After  dinner  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
Dino  came  m.  He  was  introduced  to  Talleyrand,  who  told 
him  he  meant  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
and  that  he  hoped  he  would  speak,  "  qu'il  avait  entendu  tous 
les  grands  orateurs,  et  il  d^airait  A  present  entendre  Monsieur 
Macaulay." 

Fehruwry  TfA.— Called  on  Melbourne.  He  said  he  had 
not  meant  Haddington  to  understand  that  it  was  desirable 
the  declaration  should  be  delayed ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  desirable  Ministers  should  be  informed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible cf  the  mtentions  of  our  friends  and  of  the  force  they 
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can  command,  but  that  if  only  a  few  declared  tbemselves, 
they  -would  certainly  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
could  not  get  adherents'  he  added  that  every  man  in  the 
Government  (except  one)  was  aware  of  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  (that  man  of  course 
being  Durham).  I  told  him  that  his  communication  to 
Haddington  had  to  a  certain  degree  had  the  efEect  of 
paralyzing  my  exertions,  and  ho  owned  it  was  impruden^ 
1  was,  however,  extremely  surprised  to  hear  what  he  said 
about  the  Cabinet,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  reaily  was  bo,  and 
that  all  the  members  of  it  were  bond  fide  alarmed  at,  and 
averse  to,  the  measure ;  that  I  had  always  believed  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  intimate  with  bim,  they  ail 
wanted  the  pretext  in  order  to  establish  their  power.  He 
said  no,  they  really  all  were  conscious  of  the  violence  of  the 
measure,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  it;  that  Lord  Grey  had 
been  so  from  the  beginning,  but  that  Durham  was  always  at 
him,  and  made  him  fall  into  his  violent  designs  ;  that  it  was 
"  a  reign  of  terror,"  but  that  Durham  could  do  with  him  what 
he  pleased.  What  a  picture  of  secret  degradation  and  imbe- 
cility in  the  towering  and  apparently  haughty  Lord  Grey  t  I 
told  Melbourne  that  it  was  important  to  gain  time,  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  thaw  among  the  199,  but  that  most 
of  them  were  in  the  country,  communications  by  letter 
were  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  ;  that  many  were  averse  to 
breaking  up  the  party  or  leaying  the  Duke— in  short,  from 
one  cause  or  another  doubtful  and  wavering;  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  they  should  at  a  moment's  warning  take  this 
new  line,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  their 
old  leaders,  aod  that  when  Lord  Harrowby  was  exerting 
himself  indefatigably  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  render 
a  measure  unnecessary  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet 
itself  was  fraught  with  evil,  it  was  fair  and  just  to  give  him 
time  to  operate.  He  said  this  was  very  true,  but  that  time 
was  likewise  required  to  execute  the  measure  of  a  creation  of 
Peers,  that  people  must  be  invited,  the  patents  made  out,  etc. 
We  then  parted.  Down-stairs  was  Rothschild  the  Jew 
waiting  for  him,  and  the  valet  de  chawire  sweeping  away  a 
bonnet  and  a  shawl. 

On  my  way  from  Melbourne  called  on  Lord  Harrowby, 
and  read  a  variety  of  letters — answers  from  different  Peere  to 
his  letters,  Wharaoliffe'a  correspondence  with  the  Duite  of 
Wellington,  and  Peel's  answer  to  Lord  Harrowby.      Whara 
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clifle  wrote  a  long  and  very  conciliatovy  letter  to  tbe  Duke, 
nearly  to  the  effect  of  Lord  Harrowby's  circular,  and  contain- 
ing the  same  arguments,  to  which  the  Duke  replied  by  a  long 
letter,  written  evidently  in  a  very  ill  humor,  and  such  a 
galimatias  as  I  never  read,  angry,  ill  expressed,  and  confused, 
and  from  which  it  was  difEcuit  to  extract  anything  intelligible 
but  this,  "  That  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences  of  the 
course  he  should  adopt  himself,  and  wished  the  House  of 
Lords  to  adopt,  viz.,  the  same  as  last  year,  but  that  be  those 
consequences  what  they  might,  the  responsibility  would  not 
lie  on  his  shoulders,  but  on  those  of  the  Government;  he 
acknowledged  that  a  creation  of  Peers  would  swamp  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  by  so  doing,  destroy  the  Constitution, 
but  the  Gtovemment  would  be  responsible,  not  he,  for  the  ruin 
that  would  ensue;  that  he  was  aware  some  Eeform  was 
necessary  (in  so  far  departing  from  his  former  declaration  of 
the  30th  of  November),  but  he  would  neither  propose  any  thing 
himself,  nor  take  this  measure,  nor  try  and  amend  it."  In 
short,  he  will  do  nothing  but  talk  nonsense,  despair,  and  be 
obstinate,  and  then  he  is  hampered  by  declarations  {from 
which  he  now  sees  himself  that  he  must  dissent),  and  obliged 
from  causes  connected  with  the  Catholic  question  and  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  to  attend  more  to  the  consistency  of  his 
own  character  than  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  but  with 
much  more  personal  authority  than  anybody,  and  still  blindly 
obeyed  and  followed  by  men,  many  of  whom  take  very  rational 
and  dispassionate  views  of  the  subject,  but  who  still  are  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  their  own  sense  to  his  folly.  He  really  has 
accomplished  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  not  from  the 
lagacity  of  his  predictions,  but  from  the  blind  worship  of  his 


Peel's  letter,  though  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  was 
in  a  very  different  style.  It  certainly  was  an  able  production, 
well  expressed  and  plausibly  argued,  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion. He  owned  that  much  was  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the 
question  which  he  does  not  espouse,  but  the  reasons  by  which 
he  says  he  is  mainly  governed  are  these :  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the  party  to  which 
we  are  to  look  for  future  safety,  and  that  when  this  excitement 
has  passed  away  the  conduct  of  the  anti-Reformers  will  have 
justice  done  to  it.  But  there  is  a  contradiction  which  per- 
vades his  argument,  for  he  treats  the  subject  as  if  all  hope  had 
vanished  of  saving  the  country,  "  desperat  de  republic^,"  and 
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he  does  not  promise  himself  present  ail^Tintage  from  the  firm- 
1IC83  and  consistency  of  the  Tories,  but  taJting  it  in  connection 
with  the  folly  aad  wickedness  of  the  other  party  (who  he  is 
persuaded  bitterly  regret  their  own  precipitate  violence  and 
folly),  he  expects  it  to  prove  serviceable  as  an  example  and 
beacon  to  future  generations.  All  the  evils  that  have  been 
predicted  may  flow  from  this  measure  when  carried  into  com- 
plete operation,  but  it  is  neither  statesmanlike  nor  manly  to 
throw  up  the  game  in  despair,  and  surrender  every  point,  and 
waive  every  compensation,  in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  himself  and  his  own  party,  not  that  their  consistency  is  to 
produce  any  advantage,  but  that  hereafter  it 
May  point  a  moral  op  adorn  a  tale. 

So  senseless  is  this,  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  not  his  real 
feeling,  and  that  he  promises  himself  some  personal  advantage 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  Peel  "loves"  himself, 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

February  9(A. — Yesterday  I  met  Lord  Grey  and  rode  with 
him.  I  told  him  that  the  Tories  were  pleased  at  his  speech 
about  the  Irish  Tithes.  He  said  "  he  did  not  know  why,  for 
he  had  cot  said  what  he  did  with  a  view  to  please  them."  I 
said  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  intimation  that  the  old 
Protestant  ascendency  was  to  be  restored.  He  rejected  very 
indignantly  that  idea,  and  said  he  had  never  comtemplated 
any  ascendency  but  that  of  the  law  and  the  Government.  I 
said  I  knew  that,  but  that  they  had  been  so  long  used  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  soie  representatives  of  the  law 
and  the  Government,  that  they  took  the  assertion  he  had 
made  as  a  notification  that  their  authority  was  again  to  be 
exercised  as  in  by-gone  times.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew 
what  Lord  Harrowhy  had  done,  said  he  had  spoken  to  him, 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  said  that  Harrowhy  was  exerting  himself,  that 
time  was  required  to  bring'  people  round,  that  I  had  reason 
to  believe  Harrowhy  had  made  a  great  impression,  but  that 
most  of  the  Peers  of  that  party  were  out  of  town,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  them  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  in- 
vitation and  advice  to  reply  by  return  of  post  that  they  would 
abandon  their  leaders  and  their  party,  and  change  their  whole 
opinions  and  course  of  action,  that  they  expected  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop  of  London  would  go  with  him,  and  that 
they  would  carry  the  bench.    He  said  the  Bishop  of  London 
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he  had  already  talked  to,  that  the  Archbishop  was  such  a 
poor,  miaerablc  creature  that  there  was  no  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  him,  that  he  would  bo  frightened  and  vote 
any  way  his  fear  directed.  Then  he  asked,  how  many  had 
they  sure»  I  said,  "At  this  moment  not  above  eight 
r^rds  and  eight  bishops."  He  said  that  was  not  enough. 
I  said  I  knew  that,  but  he  must  have  patience,  and  should 
remember  that  when  the  Duke  of  WeUington  brought  the 
Catholic  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  a  majority 
on  paper  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  twenty-five 
and  ho  carried  the  Bill  by  a  hundred.  He  said  he  should  like 
to  talk  to  Harrowby  again,  which  I  pressed  him  to  do,  and  he 
said  he  would.  I  find  Lord  John  Russell  sent  for  Sandon,  and 
told  him  that  he  and  the  others  were  really  anxious  to  avoid 
making  Peers,  and  entreated  him  to  get  something  done  by 
his  father  and  his  associates  as  soon  as  possible,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  that  he  should  not  deny  that  he  wished 
Peers  to  be  made,  not  now,  but  after  the  Reform  Bill  had 
passed.  I  called  on  Lord  Harrowby  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
him  half  dead  with  a  headache  and  dreadfully  irritable.  Let- 
ters had  oome  (which  he  had  not  seen)  from  Lord  Bagot,  re- 
fusing, Lord  Carteret,  ditto,  and  very  impertinently,  and  Lord 
Calthorpe,  adhering,  I  told  hira  what  had  passed  between 
Lord  Grey  and  me.  He  said  their  insolence  had  been  hitherto 
so  great  m  refusing  to  listen  to  any  terms  (at  the  meeting  of 
the  six),  and  in  refusing  any  concession  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  not  tolerating  the  slightest  alteration,  that  he  de- 
^Paired  of  doing  any  thing  with  them,  that  Lord  Grey  had 
told  him  he  could  not  agree  to  make  a  sham  resistance  in 
Committee,  but  that  he  on  the  other  hand  would  not  agree  to 
go  into  Committee,  except  on  an  express  understanding  that 
they  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the  probable  disunion  of 
the  Tories  to  carry  all  the  detaOs  of  their  Bill.  The  difficul- 
ties are  immense,  but  if  Grey  and  Harrowby  get  together,  it  is 
possible  something  may  be  done,  provided  they  will  approach 
each  other  in  a  ^irU  of  compromise.  It  is  certainly  easier 
now,  and  very  different  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I 
liave  always  thought  they  could  make  no  concession.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  they  may  without  difBculty.  I  dread  the 
obstinate  of  both  parties. 

February  IKA.— WharnclifFe  came  to  town  on  Thursday 
and  called  on  me.  At  Brighton  he  had  seen  Sir  Andrew 
Bai-nard,  and  showed  him  the  correspondence  with  the  Puke 
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of  Wellington,  telling  him.  at  the  same  time  lie  might  men- 
tion it  to  Taylor  if  he  liked,  and  if  Taylor  had  any  wish  to 
Bee  it  he  should.  Accordingly  Taylor  sent  hitn  word  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  They  met  at  Lord 
Wharncliffe'a  house  and  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  Taylor  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  King  had  consented  to  every  thing  about  the 
creation  of  Peers,  but  trndta  gemens,  and  that  he  was  much 
alarmed,  and  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  this  measure. 
The  end  was  that  a  memorandum  was  drawn  up  of  the  con- 
versation, and  of  WhamclifFe's  sentiments  and  intentions, 
which  were  much  the  same  as  those  he  had  put  forth  at  the 
time  of  the  old  negotiations.  This  was  taken  away  by  Taylor 
and  shown  to  the  King,  and  copies  of  it  were  forwarded  to 
Grey,  Brougham,  and  Melbourne.  The  next  day  Whamcliffe 
dined  with  the  King,  and  after  dinner  his  Majesty  took  him 
aside  and  said:  "I  have  seen  your  paper,  and  I  agree  with 
every  word  you  say :  we  are  indeed  in  a  scrape,  and  we  must 
get  out  of  it  as  we  can.  I  only  wish  everybody  was  as  reason- 
able and  as  moderate  as  you,  and  then  we  might  do  so  perhaps 
without  difficulty."  That  the  King  is  alarmed  is  pretty  clear, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  his  alarm  may  influence  his 
Ministers  than  himself,  and  it  looks  very  mucli  as  if  it  had 
done  so.  Sir  H.  Taylor  likewise  told  Wharncliffe  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  written  a  letter  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  King,  and  had  given  him  great  offense,  and  that  it 
certainly  was  such  a  letter  as  was  unbecoming  any  subject  to 
write.  This  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Strangford ;  it  got  into  Londonderry's  hands,  and  he  laid  it 
before  the  King  (upon  the  occasion  of  his  going  with  some 
address  to  Brighton),  who  desired  it  might  be  left  with  him 
till  the  next  day.  The  reason  why  they  think  it  was  Strang- 
ford  is  that  the  word  "Viscount"  was  apparent  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  the  name  was  erased.  In  the  mean  time  Harrowby 
has  had  some  conversation  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  pressed 
the  necessity  of  making  a  demonstration  of  their  strength, 
and  added  that  if  the  Archbishop  could  be  induced  to  declare 
himself  that  would  be  sufficient.  Lord  Harrowby  is  accord- 
ingly working  incessantly  upon  the  Archbishop  on  the  one 
hand,  while  he  exhorts  to  patience  and  reliance  on  the  other. 
Yesterday  he  took  a  high  tone  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  told 
him  that  he  had,  as  he  firmly  believed,  as  many  as  twenty-five 
Lords,  lay  and  spiritual,  with  him,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
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ence  of  fifty,  but  that  as  to  a  public  irrevocable  pledge,  it  was 
not  to  be  bad,  and  tbat  Lord  Grey  must  place  confidence  in 
his  belief  and  reliance  upon  his  exertions,  or,  if  not,  he  must 
take  bis  own  course.  Upon  Lord  Grey's  meeting  with  him, 
and  the  Archbishop's  being  brought  to  the  post,  the  matter 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  Dulte 
of  Wellington's  peevish  reply  to  WharnclitTe,  and  the  reason 
why  Lord  Harro why's  letter  to  Lord  Bagofc  was  unanswered 
for  ten  days,  and  then  couched  in  terms  so  different  from  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Lord  Howe  was  at  BlifSeld  at  the 
time,  and  they,  betweea  them,  sent  Harrowby's  letter  up  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  of  course  wrote  his  sentiments 
in  reply.  For  this  they  waited,  and  on  this  Lord  Bagot  acted. 
My  brother  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Duke  had  seen  the 
letter,  and  that  Lord,  Howe  had  been  the  person  who  sent  it 
him.  This  explains  it  all.  Whamcliffe's  letter  was  but  an- 
other version  of  Lord  Harrowby's,  and  he  had  therefore  in  fact 
seen  it  before,  but  seen  it  addressed  to  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered bound  to  him  and  his  views,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  both  angry  and  jealous  at  Lord  Harrowby's  interference. 
Nothing  could  be  more  uncandid  and  unjustifiable  than  Lord 
Bagot's  conduct,  for  he  never  asked  Lord  Harrowby's  leave 
to  communicate  the  letter,  nor  told  him  that  he  had  done  so  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  delay  (for 
which  he  made  many  apologies)  was  owing. to  his  reftection 
and  his  consulting  his  brother,  the  bishop.  The  Uuke,  no 
doubt,  gave  him  liis  own  sentiments ;  yet,  in  his  letter  to 
WharnclifFe,  he  says,  "  he  has  not  endeavored  to  influence  any- 
body, nor  shall  he  ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  eludes  the  essen- 
tial question  "  whether  he  will  support  in  Committee,"  So 
much  for  Tory  candor.  As  to  the  Duke,  he  is  evidently 
piqued  and  provoked  to  the  quick ;  bis  love  of  power  and  au- 
thority are  as  great  as  ever,  and  he  can't  endure  to  see  any- 
body withdrawn  from  his  influence ;  provoked  with  himself 
and  with  everybody  else,  his  mind  is  clouded  by  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  the  consequences  are  the  ill-humor  he  displays 
and  the  abominable  nonsense  he  writes,  and  yet  the  great  mass 
of  these  Tories  follow  the  Duke,  go  where  he  will,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may,  and  without  requiring  even 
■a  reason;  sio  vuU  sio  jubet  is  enongh  for  tliem.  One  thing 
that  gives  me  hopes  is  the  change  in  the  language  of  the 
friends  of     Gtovernment   out-of-doors — Dover,   for   instance, 
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who  lias  been  one  of  the  noisiest  of  the  bawlcrs  for  Peers. 
I  waited  with  him  from  the  House  of  Lords  the  night  before 
last,  and  he  talked  only  of  the  breab-up  of  the  199,  and  of  the 
activity  of  Harrowby  and  Whamcliffe  and  its  probable  effects. 

Mbruary  Hth.—On  Saturday  evening  I  found  Melbourne 
at  the  Home  OfBce  in  his  lazy,  listening,  silent  humor,  dis- 
posed  to  hear  every  thing  and  to  say  very  little ;  told  me  that 
DoTCr  and  Sefton  were  continually  at  the  Chancellor  to  make 
Peers,  and  that  they  both,  particularly  the  latter,  had  great 
influence  with  him.  Brougham  led  by  Dover  and  Sefton  1 1 
I  tried  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  giyingHarrowby 
credit,  and  not  exacting  what  was  not  to  be  had,  viz.,  the 
pledges  of  the  anti-Reformers  to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
He  owned  that  in  their  case  he  would  not  pledge  himself 
either,  I  put  before  him  as  strongly  as  I  could  all  the  various 
arguments  for  resisting  this  desperate  measure  of  making 
Peers  (to  which  he  was  well  inclined  to  assent),  and  pressed 
upon  him  the  importance  of  not  exasperating  the  Tories  and 
the  Conservative  party  to  the  last  degree,  and  placing  such 
an  impassable  barrier  between  public  men  on  both  sides  as 
should  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  reunite  for  their  com- 
mon interest  and  security  hereafter. 

In  the  evening  I  got  a  message  from  Palmerston  to  beg  I 
would  call  on  him,  which  I  did  at  the  Foreign  Office  yes- 
terday. He  is  infinitely  more  alert  than  Melbourne,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  talk  to,  because  he  enters  with  more 
warmth  and  more  detail  into  the  subject.  He  began  by 
referring  to  the  list  of  Peers  likely  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  which  I  showed  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  told 
him  that  though  he  might  make  use  of  t!ie  information 
generally  as  far  as  expressing  his  own  belief  that  Lord 
Harrowby  would  have  a  sufficient  following,  he  must  not 
produce  the  list  or  quote  the  names,  for,  in  fact,  not  one  of 
them  had  given  any  authority  to  be  so  counted  ;  that  he  must 
bo  aware  there  were  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  mar  our 
projects,  and  they  could  not  more  effectually  do  so  than  by 
conveying  to  these  Peers  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  their 
names.  To  all  this  he  agreed  entirely.  He  then  talked  of 
the  expediency  of  a  declaration  from  Lord  Harrowby,  au<I 
how  desirable  it  was  that  it  should  be  made  soon,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  as  many  as  could  be  induced  to  come  forward ;_  that 
Lord  Gtrey  had  said  to  him  very  lately  that  he  really  believed 
he  should  be  obliged  to  create  Peers.     I  said  that  my  per 
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suasion  was  that  it  would  be  quito  unnecessary  to  do  so  to 
carry  the  second  reamng ;  that   nothing  was   required  but 
contdence  in  Lord  Harrowby,  and  that  his  character  and 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  entitled  him  to  expect  it  from 
them  ;  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this 
measure  they  would  trust  to  his  exertions  ;  that  I  knew  very 
well  the  efforts  Ihat  were  made  to  force  this  measure  on 
?  C"ey_;  that  it  was  in  furtherance  of  this  that  Dun- 
combes     ndiculoua   affair  in  the  House   of  Commons  had 
been  got  up,  which  had  been  such  a  complete  failure  ■  but 
tliat  I  could  not  believe  Lord  Grey  would  suffer  himself  to 
be    bullied  into  it  by  such  despicable   means,  and  by  the 
clamor  of  such  men  as  Duncombe  and  O'ConncU,  urged  on 
by  tnends  of  his  own.     He  said  this  was  very  true,  but  the 
lact  was  they  could  not  risk  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  again  • 
that_  he  knew  from  a  variety  of  communications  that  an  ex- 
plosion would  mevitably  follow  ita  being  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading ;  that  he  had  had  letters  from  Scotland  and 
other  places,  and  had  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case 
I  said  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  persuade  our 
fhends  of  this,  and  it  appeared  to  me  as  clear  as  possible  that 
the  feehng  for  the  Bill  and  the  excitement  had  subsided ;  that 
they  might  be  to  a  certain  degree  renewed  by  its  rejection, 
but  no  man  could  doubt  that  modifications  in  it,  which  would 
have   been   impossible   a  few  months   ago,   would  now   be 
^asy;  thatif  it  was  not  for  that  unfortunate  declaration  of 
Lord  Grey,  by  which  he  might  consider  himself  bound,  he 
niight  safely  consent  to  such  changes   as   would  make  the 
adjustment  of  the   question   no   difficult  matter;  that  with 
regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  whatever  excitement  it 
might  produce,  it  was  evident  the  Government  had  an  im- 
mediate  remedy;    they   had    only   to    prorogue    Parliament 
for  a  week  and  make  their  Peers,  and  they  would  then  have 
an  excellent  pretext — indeed,  so  good  a  one  that  it  was  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  tliey  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
adopting  that  course.    This  he  did  not  deny.     I  then  told 
him  of  the   several  conversations  between  Lord  Harrowby 

;  [piDiTOrnbo  brought  forward  a  petition  from  six  men  nt  Bamet  oompWiiijis 
Ui^  Wiey  had  been  entrapped  into  signing  Lord  Verulam's  and  Lord  Sal^burv'a 
JrrT  «  *'k^^-'*-?S-.  ^^^  °''^*'*  ™^  ^  produce  a  dieoussion  about  the  PeerB. 
It  totally  toUed,  but  it  was  got  np  with  an  openness  that  was  indecent  bv  Dur- 
bam  and  that  crew,  who  were  all  (Durham,  Sefton,  Mulgrave,  Dover)  nndei 
the  gflUerj  to  hear  it.  The  thing  was  ridiculed  by  Peel,  foil  flat  upon  the 
liouae,  and  escited  diegast  and  contempt  out  of  it,] 
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and  Lords  Grey  and  LaTisdowne,  and  mine  with  Lord  Grey; 
that  Lord  Harrowby.  protested  against  Lord  Grey's  avail- 
ing himself  of  anj'  disunion  among  the  Opposition  (produced 
by  his  support  of  the  second  reading)  to  carry  those  points, 
to  resist  which  would  be  the  sole  object  of  I-ord  Harrow- 
by  in  seceding  from  his  party ;  and  that  Lord  Grey  had 
Eiiid  he  could  not  make  a  sham  resistance.  Palmerston  said : 
"  We  have  brought  in  a  Bill  which  we  have  made  as  good 
as  we  can  ;  it  is  for  you  to  propose  any  alterations  you  wish 
to  make  in  it,  and,  if  yon  can  beat  us,  well  and  good.  There 
are  indeed  certain  things  which,  if  carried  against  us,  would 
be  so  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  that  Lord  Grey 
would  not  consider  it  worth  carrying  if  so  amended ;  but 
on  other  details  he  is  ready  to  submit,  if  they  should  be 
carried  against  him."  I  said  that  would  not  do,  tliat  I  must 
refer  him  to  the  early  negotiations  and  the  disposition  which 
was  then  expressed  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  mutual  conces- 
sion ;  that  when  Lord  Harrowby  and  his  friends  were  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  its  fullest  extent  the  principle  of  dis- 
franchisement (though  they  might  propose  alterations  in  a 
few  particulars),  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  surrender  without  fighting  some  of  those  equiva- 
lents or  compensations  which  they  should  look  for  in  the 
alterations  or  additions  they  might  propose.  He  said  that 
"  while  Lord  Harrowby  was  afraid  that  Ministers  might  avail 
themselves  of  his  weakness  to  carry  their  detail,  they  were 
afraid  lest  Ix)rd  Harrowby  and  his  friends  should  unite  with 
the  ultra-Tories  to  beat  them  in  Committee  on  some  of  the 
essential  clauses  of  the  Bill,"  I  replied,  then  it  wag  fear  for 
fear,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  best  thing  was  an 
understanding  that  each  party  should  act  toward  the  other 
in  a  spirit  of  good  faith,  and  without  taking  any  accidental 
advantage  that  might  accrue  either  way.  We  then  discussed 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  upon  the  details,  and  he 
inquired  what  they  would  require.  I  told  him  that  they 
would  require  an  alteration  of  Schedule  B  to  exclude  the 
town  voters  from  county  representation,  perhaps  to  vary  the 
franchise,  and  some  other  things,  with  regard  to  which  I  could 
not  speak  positively  at  the  moment.  Ho  said  he  thought 
some  alteration  might  be  made  in  Schedule  B,  particularly 
in  giving  all  the  towns  double  members,  by  cutting  off  the 
lower  ones  that  had  one;  that  it  was  intended  no  man  should 
have  a  vote  for  town  and  county  on  the  same  qualification, 
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and  he  believed  there  were  very  few  who  would  possess  the 
double  right  That,  I  said,  would  make  it  more  easy  to  give 
up,  and  it  was  a  thing  the  others  laid  great  stress  upon.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  done.  As  to  the  £10,  he  said  he 
bad  at  first  been  disposed  to  consider  it  too  low,  but  he  had 
changed  hia  mind,  and  now  doubted  if  it  would  not  turn  out  to 
be  too  high.  We  then  talked  of  the  metropolitan  members, 
to  which  I  said  undoubtedly  they  wished  to  strike  them  off, 
but  they  knew  very  well  the  Government  desired  it  equally. 
We  agreed  that  I  should  get  from  Lord  Harrowby  specifically 
what  he  would  require,  and  he  would  give  me  in  return  what 
concessions  the  Government  would  probably  be  disposed  to 
make ;  that  these  should  be  communicated  merely  as  the 
private  opinions  of  individuals,  and  not  as  formal  propcraals; 
and  we  should  try  and  blend  them  together  into  some  feasible 
compromise. 

I  afterward  saw  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  said  that 
Dover  and  Sefton  had  both  attacked  him  for  being  against 
making  Peers,  and  he  should  like  to  know  how  they  knew  it 
I  told  him,  iiom  the  Chancellor,  to  be  sure,  and  added  how 
they  were  always  working  at  him  and  the  influence  they  had 
with  him.  He  said  the  Chancellor's  being  for  making  Peers 
was  not  enough  to  carry  the  question ;  that  if  it  was  done  it 
must  be  by  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  names  of  the 
dissentients  appended  to  it;  and  then  the  King  must  deter- 
mine ;  that  if  the  dissentients  seceded  upon  it  it  would  be 
impossible.  He  recollected,  when  there  was  a  question  of 
making  Peers  on  the  Catholic  question  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  he  and  some  others  had  resolved,  should  it  have 
been  done,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  the  House  to 
come  down  day  after  day  and'  move  adjournments  before  any 
of  the  new  Peers  could  take  their  scats ;  that  the  same  course 
might  be  adopted  now,  though  it  would  produce  a  revolution, 
I  told  him  that  I  had  little  doubt  there  were  men  who  would 
not  scruple  to  adopt  any  course,  however  violent,  that  the 
power  of  Parbament  would  admit  of;  that  there  were  several 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  creation  of  Peers  would  at  once 
lay  the  Constitution  prostrate  and  bring  about  a  revolution 
that  they  considered  it  would  be  not  a  remote  and  uncertain, 
hut  a  Euie  and  proximate  event,  and  if  by  accelerating  it 
they  could  crush  their  opponents  they  would  do  so  without 
hesitation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  ia 
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London,  at  RotherLithe,  Limehouae,  and  in  a  ship  off  Green- 
wich—in  ali  seven  cases.  Tliese  are  among  tlie  lowest  and 
most  wretched  classes,  chiefly  Irish,  and  a  more  lamentable 
exhibition  of  human  misery  than  that  given  by  the  medical 
men  who  called  at  the  Council  Office  yesterday  I  never  heard. 
They  are  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  without  beds  to 
Ue  upon.  The  men  live  by  casual  labor,  are  employed  by 
the  hour,  and  often  get  no  more  than  four  or  five  hours' 
employment  in  the  course  of  the  week.  They  are  huddled 
and  crowded  together  by  families  in  the  same  room,  not  as 
permanent  lodgers,  but  procuring  a  temporary  shelter;  in 
short,  in  the  most  abject  state  of  physical  privation  and 
moral  degradation  that  can  be  imagined.  On  Saturday  we 
had  an  account  of  one  or  more  cases.  We  sent  instantly 
down  to  inspect  the  district  and  organize  a  Board  of  Health, 
A  meeting  was  convened,  and  promises  given  that  all  things 
needful  should  be  done,  but  as  they  met  at  a  public-house 
they  all  got  drunk  and  did  nothing.  We  have  sent  down 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  make  preparations  and 
organize  boards;  but,  if  tlie  disease  rapidly  spreads,  no  hu- 
man power  can  airest  its  progress  througb  such  an  Augean 

February  lith. — Dined  with  Lord  Harrowby,  and  commu- 
nicated conversation  with  Palmcrston  and  Melbourne,  He 
has  not  been  able  to  decide  the  Archbishop,  who  is  on  and  oif, 
and  can't'  make  up  his  mind.  Lord  Harrowby  is  going  to 
Lord  Grey  to  talk  with  him.  The  Tories  obstinate  as  mules. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  bad  got  Harrowby's  letter,  and 
copied  it  himself  that  he  might  know  it  by  heart,  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  vote  the  other  way,  as  he  did  before;  Lord  Wal- 
lace (after  a  long  correspondence)  the  same.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  animate  one  another,  and  their  cry  is 
"  to  stick  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  The  cholera  is  estab- 
lished, and  yesterday  formal  communications  were  made  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  London  was  no  longer  healthy. 

February  17iA.— Whamcliffe  came  to  town  the  night  before 
last,  it  having  been  settled  that  Harrowby  was  to  go  to  Lord 
Grey  yesterday  morning.  After  consultation  we  agreed  he 
had  better  go  alone,  that  it  would  be  less  formal,  and  that 
Lord  Grey  would  be  more  disposed  to  open  himself.  The 
same  evening,  at  Madame  de  Lieven's  ball,  Melbourne  and 
Palmerston  both  told  me  that  Grey  was  in  an  excellent  dispo- 
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sition.  However,  yesterday  morning  Harroivby  had  such  a 
headache  that  he  was  not  fit  to  go  alone,  so  the  two  went. 
Nothing  could  be  more  polite  than  Grey,  and  on  the  whole 
the  interview  was  satisfactory.  Nothing  was  agreed  upon,  all 
leit  dans  le  vague;  but  a  disposition  to  mutual  confidence 
was  evinced,  and  I  should  think  it  pretty  safe  that  no  Peers 
will  be  made.  Lord  Grey  told  them  that  if  they  could  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  creating  Peers  he  should  be  sincerely 
obliged  to  them,  showed  them  a  letter  from  the  King  con- 
taining the  most  unlimited  power  for  the  purpose,  and  said 
that,  armed  with  that  authority,  if  the  Bill  could  be  passed  in 
no  other  way,  it  must  be  so.  A  minute  was  drawn  up  to  this 
effect,  of  which  "Wharnoliffe  showed  me  a  copy  last  night : 

"Lords  Harrowby  and  Whamcliffe  cannot  give  any  names, 
or  pledge  themselves  to  any  particular  persons  or  numbers 
who  will  support  their  views,  but  they  have  no  doubt  in  their 
own  minds  that  there  will  be,  in  the  event  of  no  creation  of 
Peers,  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  the 
BUI,  In  voting  themselves  for  the  second  reading,  their  in- 
tention is  to  propose  such  alterations  in  Committee  as,  in  their 
opinion,  can  alone  render  it  a  measure  lit  to  be  passed  into 
law,  and  in  the  eveat  of  their  being  unable  to  effect  the 
changes  they  deem  indispensable,  they  reserve  to  themselves 
the  power  of  opposing  the  Bill  in  its  subsequent  stages.  Lord 
Grey  considers  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill  of  such  vital 
importance  that  he  could  not  agree  to  any  alteration  in  them, 
but  admits  that  a  modification  of  its  details  need  not  be  fatal 
to  it,  reserving  to  himself,  if  any  of  its  vital  principles  shonild 
be  touched,  the  power  of  taking  such  ulterior  measures  as  he 
may  find  necessary  to  insure  its  success.  Lords  Harrowby 
and  Wharncliffe  are  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments  and  intentions  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  proper 
time,  that  time  to  be  a  subject  o£  consideration ;  and  in  the 
event  o£  their  having  reason  to  believe  that  their  present  ex- 
pectations are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  they  will  feel  bound  tu 
give  Lord  Grey  information  thereof,  in  order  that  he  may  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  think  right." ' 

At  present  the  principal  difficulty  promises  to  be  the  £10 
clause.  Lord  Grey  seemed  to  think  this  could  not  be  altered. 
Whamcliffe  asked  if  it  might  not  be  modified,  and  so  settled 
as  to  secure  its  being  a  bond  fide  £10  clause,  from  which  Lord 
Grey  did  not  dissent,  but  answered  rather  vaguely. 
'  This  IB  the  substaooe,  not  n  tostual  copy. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  think  some  progress  is  made  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  Harris  has  gone  back,  and  Wilton, 
wliom  I  jjways  doubted.  I  doubt  anybody  within  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  the  Duke,  but  Wynford  is  well  disposed, 
and  the  Archbishop  has  nearly  given  in.  Hia  surrender  would 
clinch  the  matter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  sliail  get  through 
the  second  reading.  Lord  Grey  was  attacked  by  Madame  de 
Lieven  the  other  day,  who  told  him  he  was  naturally  all 
that  is  right-minded  aod  good,  but  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced against  bis  own  better  judgment  by  those  about  him. 
She  also  said  something  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  about 
Lord  Hatrowby,  to  which  he  replied  that  Lord  Harrowby 
"  6tait  une  mauvaise  tSte  I  "  Very  amusing  from  him,  but  he 
is  provoked  to  death  that  anybody  should  venture  to  desert 
from  him. 

The  cholera  has  produced  more  alertness  than  alarm  here  ; 
in  fact,  at  present,  it  is  a  mere  trifle— in  three  davs  twenty- 
eight  persons.  Nothing  like  the  disorders  which  rage  un- 
heeded every  year  and  every  day  among  the  lower  orders. 
It  is  its  name,  its  suddenness,  and  its  frightful  symptoms, 
that  terrify.  The  investigations,  however,  into  the  condition 
of  the  different  parishes  have  brought  to  light  dreadful  cases 
of  poverty  and  misery,  A  man  came  yesterday  from  Betiinal 
Green  with  an  account  of  that  district.  They  are  all  weavers, 
forming  a.  sort  of  separate  community ;  there  they  are  born, 
there  they  live  and  labor,  and  there  they  die.  They  neither 
migrate  nor  change  their  occupation ;  they  can  do  nothing 
else.  They  have  increased  in  a  ratio  at  variance  with  any 
principles  of  population,  having  nearly  tripled  in  twenty 
years,  from  33,000  to  63,000.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  out 
of  employment,  and  can  get  none ;  1,100  are  crammed  into 
the  poor-house,  five  or  six  in  a  bed  ;  6,000  received  parochial 
reliefi  The  parish  is  in  debt ;  every  day  adds  to  the  number 
of  paupers  and  diminishes  that  of  rate-payers.  These  are 
principally  small  shopkeepers,  who  are  beggared  by  the  rates. 
The  district  is  in  a  complete  state  of  insolvency  and  hope- 
less poverty ;  yet  they  multiply  ;  and,  while  the  people  look 
squalid  and  dejected,  as  if  borne  down  by  their  wretchedness 
and  destitution,  the  children  thrive  and  are  healthy.  Glovem- 
tnent  is  ready  to  interpose  with  assistance,  but  what  can  Gov- 
ernment do  ?  We  asked  the  man  who  came  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  He  said,  "  employment,"  and  employment  is 
impossible. 
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I     35,      '"■''*'"'»"'.  •»<!  eiprosses  unbounded  reliance 
on  Lord  H.rrowb,-',  honor.     The  ulta,,,  of  conrs.,  »ill  '•„ 

enough ;     I'affiure  niarehe,  mais  lenlement,"  ,„d  the  seceder, 

lively.  There  is  no  prevailing  upon  them.  The  ArohbiSion 
IS  with  „.  on.  d.j,  and  then  doubtt,  though  I  think"  e  3 
We  him  at  last     A  good  deal  of  convfrs.tion  p.I.ed  be' 

=,.„^;  7f,  ™»''  "P"!-  It  was  .bout  the  details  ;  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  minute  he  feels  at  liberty  to  communicate  B, 
rf  -thf  .wf  ■  T°'  °°"'°  .<»"»?.';=«  ■■%'■'  Of  an  insurreclioi 
bLt  J  "™\"  J™»i<=i,  in  which  hfly.two  plantations  had 
been  destryed.  It  was  speedily  suppressed  by  WiUoughW 
M™  AS""'!" ''?,"  ""=  executed  by  martial  lal.  ' 
with  Me7b^3„.  7*  t?""  yft'-^y,  Ion?  conversation 
with  Melbourne,  and  m  the  evening  with  Charles  Wood  and 
Eichraond  who  i,  more  alarmed'.bout  the  Peers.  S 
bourne  had  got  an  idea  that  Lord  Harrowbv's  letter  which 

done  r/eT?'';  "'r"!?'  ''"^'-  *°  *«  Go™r„meiC  hrf 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  inasmuch  as  it  set  forth  so 
strongly  the  same  arguments  to  the  Tories  to  show  them 
the  danger  of  letting  T=eors  be  made  that  Durham  and  c" 
make  use  of  as  an  argument  for  the  same.  I  promiaed  to 
^ow  It  hiBi,  and  replied  that  they  oould  not  ipect  Lord 
Harrewbvto  do  anything  but  employ  the  arguments  that 
are  most  likely  to  take  effect  with  these  people,  but  they  are 
not  put  m  an  offensive  manner.  Melbourne  said  that  the 
King  „  more  reconciled  to  the  measure,  i.  e.,  that  thev  have 
got  the  foohsh  old- man  in  town  and  can  talk  him  over  more 
readily.  A  discussion  last  night  about  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing a  declaration  to-day  m  the  House  of  Lords,  ihen  the  Duke 
ot  Kutiand  presents' a  petition  against  Reform.  The  Arch- 
bishop will  not  decide ;  there  is  no  moving  him.  Curious  that 
a  L)r.  Howley,  the  other  day  Canon  of  Christ  aureh  a  verv 
ordinary  man,  should  have  in  his  hands  tho  virtual  decision  oi 
one  of  the  most  momentous  matters  that  ever  occupied  public 
attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bis  deetaion  would  decide 
the  buainess  so  far.  Up  to  this  time  eeri>ainly  Harrewby 
and  ^Vharuoliffe  have  no  certainty  of  a  sufficient  number  for 
Id  reading;  but  I  think  they  will  have  enough  at 


last. 
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February  24(A.— Harrowbj  and  Wliarncliife  agreed,  if  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  on  presenting  his  decision  gave  them  a  good 
opportunity,  they  would  speak.  It  was  a  very  good  one,  for 
the  petition  tiirned  out  to  be  one  for  a  moderate  Reform,  more 
in  their  sense  than  in  the  Duke's  own ;  but  the  moment  jt  was 
read  Kenyon  jumped  up.  Harrowby  thought  he  was  gomg 
to  speak  upon  it,  whereas  he  presented  another;  and  I  believe 
he  was  put  up  by  the  Duke  to  stop  any  discussion. 

In  the  evening  went  to  Lord  Holland's,  when  he  and  she 
asked  me  about  the  letter.  Somebody  had  given  abstracts  of 
it,  with  the  object  of  proving  to  Lord  Grey  that  Harrowby 
had  been  uncandid,  or  something  like  it,  and  had  held  out  to 
the  Tories  that  if  they  would  adopt  his  line  they  would  turn 
out  the  Govevnmeat.  Holland  and  the  rest  fancied  the  letter 
had  been  written  since  the  interview,  but  I  told  them  it  was 
three  weeks  before,  and  I  endeavored  to  explain  that  the  ab- 
stracts must  be  taken  in  connection  not  only  with  the  rest  of 
the  text,  but  with  the  argument.  Holland  said  Lord  Grey 
meant  to  ask  Harrowby  for  the  letter.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Harrowby,  and  told  him  this.  He  said  he  would  not  show  it, 
that  Grey  bad  no  right  to  ask  for  a  private  letter  written  by 
him  weeks  before  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  it  waa  beneath 
him  to  answer  for  and  explain  any  thing  he  had  thought  fit  to 
say.  But  he  has  done  what  will  probably  answer  as  well,  for 
he  hag  given  Ebrington  a  copy  of  it  for  the  express  purpose 
of  going  to  Lord  Grey  and  explaining  any  thing  that  appears 
ambiguous  to  him.  As  the  business  develops  itself,  and  the 
time  approaches,  communication  becomes  more  open  and 
frequent;  the  Tories  talk  with  great  confidence  of  their 
majority,  and  the  ultra-WhigB  are  quite  read^  to  believe  them ; 
the  two  extreme  ends  are  furious.  Our  list  up  to  this  day 
presents  a  result  of  forty-three  votes  to  thbty-seven  doubt- 
ful, out  of  which  it  is  hard  if  a  majority  cannot  be  got.  I 
have  no  doubt  now  that  they  will  take  a  very  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  declaration.  Peel,  ia  the  other  House,  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  inflame  and  divide,  and  repress  any 
spirit  of  conciliation.  Nothing  is  sure  in  bis  policy  but  that 
it  revolves  round  himself  as  the  centre,  and  is  influenced  by 
some  view  which  he  takes  of  his  own  future  advantage,  prob- 
ably the  rallying  of  the  Conservative  party  (aa  they  call 
themselves,  though  they  are  throwing  away  every  thing  mto 
confusion  and  sinking  every  thing  by  their  obstinacy)  and  his 
being  at  the  head  of  it^  He  made  i  most  furious  and  mis- 
chievous speech. 
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Mhruary  29;A.— Ebrington  took  Harrowby's  letter  to 
Lord  Grey,  who  was  satisfied,  but  oot  pleased;  the  date  and 
the  circumstances  (which  were  explained)  removed  all  bad 
impressions  from  his  mind.  Since  this  a  garbled  version  (op 
rather  extracts)  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  which  endeavors 
to  make  a  great  stir  about  it.  Harrowby  was  very  much 
annoyed,  aud  thought  of  sending  the  letter  itself  to  the 
limes  to  be  published  at  once ;  but  Haddington  and  I  both 
urged  him  not,  and  last  night  ho  put  a  contradiction  in  the 
Globe.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  as  well  as  the  former 
extracts  came  from  the  shop  of  Durham  &  Co.,  and  so 
Melbourne  told  me  he  thought  likewise.  There  was  a  great 
breeze  at  the  last  Cabinet  dinner  between  Durham  and  Rich- 
mond again  on  the  old  subject — the  Peers.  I  believe  they  wilt 
now  take  their  chance.  Our  list  presents  forty-seven  sure 
votes  besides  the  doubtful,  but  not  many  pledges.  As  to  me, 
I  am  really  puzzled  what  to  wish  for— that  is,  for  the  success 
of  which  party,  being  equally  disgusted  with  the  folly  of  both. 
My  old  aversion  for  the  High  Tories  returns  when  I  see  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Duke,  the 
selfishness  of  Peel,  the  pert  vulgarity  of  Croker,  and  the  in- 
capacity of  the  rest,  are  set  in  constant  juxtaposition  with  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  they  are  now  defending,  but  which  tbey 
will  mar  by  their  way  of  defending  it.  A  man  is  wanting, 
a  fresh  man,  witli  vigor  enough  to  govern,  and  who  will  rally 
round  him  the  temperate  and  moderate  of  different  parties — 
men  unfettered  by  prejudices,  connections,  and  above  all  by 
pledges,  expressed  or  implied,  and  who  can  and  will  address 
themselves  to  the  present  state  and  real  wants  of  the  country, 
neither  terrified  into  concession  by  the  bullying  of  the  press 
and  the  rant  of  public  meetings  and  associations,  nor  fondly 
lingering  over  by-gone  systems  of  government  and  law.  That 
the  scattered  .materials  exist  is  probable,  but  the  heated  pas- 
sion of  the  times  has  produced  eo  much  repulsion  among 
these  various  atoms  that  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  when  a  coolei 
temperature  may  permit  their  cohesion  into  any  efScient  mass. 
March  Qth. — The  ultra-Whigs  and  ultra^Tories  are  both 
outrageous.  Day  after  day  the  Times  puts  forth  paragraphs, 
evidently  manufactured  in  the  Durham  shop,  about  Harrowby's 
letter,  and  yesterday  there  was  one  which  exhibited  their 
mortification  and  rage  so  clearly  as  to  he  quite  amusing, 
praising  the  Duke  and  the  Tories,  and  abusing  Harrowby  and 
Whamcliffe  and  the  moderates.    In  the  mean  time,  while  Lord 
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Grey  is  negotiating  with  Harrowby  for  the  express  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  making  Peers,  Durham,  his  col- 
league and  son-in-law,  in  conjunction  with  Dover,  is  (or  haa 
been)  going  about  with  a  paper  for  signature  by  Peers,  being 
a  requisition  to  Lord  Grey  to  make  new  Peers,  inviting  every- 
body he  could  find  to  sign  this  by  way  of  assisting  that  course 
of  bullying  and  violence  he  has  ioug  pursued,  but  happily  in 
vain.  Lord  Grey  is,  I  believe,  really  disgusted  -with  all  these 
proceedings ;  he  submits  and  does  nothing.  iUchmond  quar- 
rels with  Durham,  Melbourne  damns  him,  and  the  rest  hate 
him.  But  there  he  is,  frowning,  sulking,  bullying,  and  med- 
dling, and  doing  all  the  harm  be  can.  Never  certainly  was 
there  such  a  Government  as  this,  so  constituted,  so  headed — 
a  chief  with  an  imposing  exterior,  a  commanding  eloquence, 
and  a  character '  below  contempt,  seduced  and  governed  by 
anybody  who  wUl  minister  to  bis  vanity  and  presume  upon 
his  faciUty. 

There  has  been  notliing  remarkable  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  but  an  attack  made  by  Londonderry  on  Plunket, 
who  gave  him  so  terrific  a  dressing  that  he  required  to  be  aa 
pachydermatous  as  he  is  to  stand  it.  He  is,  however,  a  glut- 
ton, for  he  took  it  all,  and  seemed  to  like  it.  I  dined  with 
Madame  de  Ueven  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  was  talking  to  her 
about  politics  and  political  events,  and  particularly  about  the 
memoirs,  or  journal,  or  whatever  it  be,  that  she  has  written. 
She  said  she  had  done  eo  veiy  irregularly,  but  that  what  she 
regretted  was  not  having  kept  more  exact  records  of  the 
events  and  transactions  of  the  Belgian  question  (which  ia  not 
yet  settled),  that  it  was  in  its  circumstances  the  most  ci:riona 
that  could  be,  and  exhibited  more  remarkable  manifestations 
of  character  and  "  du  creur  humain,"  as  well  as  of  politics 
generally,  than  any  course  of  events  she  knew.  I  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  give  them  now.  She  said  it  was  impossible, 
that  the  "  nuances  "  were  so  delicate  and  so  numerous,  the 
details  so  nice  and  so  varying,  that  unless  caught  at  the 
moment  they  escaped,  and  it  was  impossible  to  collect  them 
again. 

March  9;A,— Went  to  Lord  Holland's  the  other  night,  and 
had  a  violent  battle  with  him  on  politics.  Nobody  so  violent 
ae  he,  and  curious  as  exhibiting  the  opinions  of  the  ultras  of 
the  party.  About  making  Peers — wanted  to  know  what 
'  By  oharaoter  I  masn  what  ttio  French  call  earadsre,  not  that  he  is  waning 
in  honor  and  honesty,  nor  in  ability,  hut  in  resolution  and  etrsngth  of  mind. 
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Harroivby's  real  object  was.  I  toM  him  none  but  to  prevent 
w^at  he  thought  an  enormous  evil.  What  did  it  signify  (he 
said)  whether  Peers  were  made  now  or  later?  that  the  pre-s 
ont  House  of  Lords  never  could  go  on  with  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament, it  being  opposed  to  all  tiie  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  hating  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  press,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  and  that  in  order  to  mate  it  harmonize 
with  the  Reformed  Parliament  it  must  be  amended  by  an  in- 
fusion of  a  more  Liberal  cast.  This  was  the  spirit  of  his 
liarangue,  which  might  have  been  easily  answered,  for  it  all 
goes  upon  the  presumption  that  his  party  is  that  which  har- 
monizes with  the  popular  feeling,  and  wliat  he  means  by  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  House  is  to  add  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men  who  may  be  wiliiog  to  accept  peerages  upon  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  body-guard  to  this  Government. 

TheJBmes  yesterday  and  the  day  before  attacked  Lord 
Grey  with  a  virulence  and  indecency  about  the  Peers  that  is 
too  much  even  for  those  who  take  the  same  line,  and  he  now 
sees  where  his  subserviency  to  the  press  has  conducted  him. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  before  last,  Ministers 
would  have  been  beaten  on  the  sugar  duties  if  Baring  Wall, 
who  had  got  ton  people  to  dinner,  had  chosen  to  go  down  in 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  this  last  week  has  been 
the  Education  Board  in  Ireland,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
combine  the  education  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  the  religious  part  of  their  instruc- 
tion that  may  be  compatible  with  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  both.  This  arrangement  consists  in  there  being  only  cer- 
tain selections  from  the  Bible,  which  are  admitted  generally, 
while  particular  days  and  hours  are  set  apart  for  the  separate 
religious  exercises  of  each  class.  This  will  not  do  for  the 
zealous  Protestants,  who  bellow  for  the  whole  Bible  as  Re- 
formers do  for  the  whole  Bill.  WhUe  the  whole  system  is 
cnimbling  to  dust  under  their  feet,  whQe  the  Church  is  pros- 
trate, property  of  all  kinds  threatened,  and  robbery,  murder, 
Btarvation,  and  agitation,  rioting  over  the  land,  these  wise 
legislators  are  debating  whether  the  brats  at  school  shall  read 
the  whole  Bible  or  only  parts  of  it.  They  do  nothing  but  rave 
of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  Catholics ;  they  know 
that  education  alone  can  better  their  moral  condition,  and 
that  their  religious  tenets  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
system  of  education  (in  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  can 
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be  joined)  except  such  a  one  as  this,  and  yet  they  would 
rather  knock  the  system  on  the  head,  and  prevent  all  the  good 
that  may  flow  from  it,  than  consent  to  a  departure  from  the 
good  old  rules  of  Orange  ascendency  and  Popish  subserviency 
and  degradation,  knowing  too,  above  all,  that  those  who  are 
to  read  and  be  taught  are  equally  indifferent  to  the  whole 
Bible  or  to  parts  of  it,  that  they  comprehend  it  not,  have  no 
clear  and  definite  ideas  on  the  subject  but  as  matter  of  debate, 
vehicle  of  dispute  and  dissension,  and  almost  o£  religious  ha- 
tred and  disunion,  and  tbat  when  once  they  have  escaped  from 
the  trammels  of  their  school,  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  trouble 
his  head  about  the  Bible  at  all,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  at- 
tend to  its  moral  precepts, 

March  lOiA. — Yesterday  morning  "Whamcliffe  came  to  me 
to  give  me  an  account  of  the  conversation  the  other  day  be- 
tween him  and  Harrowby  on  one  side  and  Lords  Grey  and 
Lansdowne  on  the  other.  Harrowby  was  headachy  and  out 
of  sorts.  However,  it  went  off  very  satisfactorily ;  the  list 
was  laid  before  Grey,  who  was  satisfied,  and  no  Peers  are  to 
be  made  before  the  second  reading ;  but  he  said  that  if  the 
Bill  should  be  carried  by  so  small  a  majority  as  to  prove  that 
the  details  could  not  be  carried  in  Committee,  he  must  reserve 
the  power  of  making  Peers  tTien.  At  this  Harrowby  winced, 
but  Whamcliffe  said  he  thought  it  fair;  and  in  fact  it  is  only 
in  conformity  with  the  protocol  that  was  drawn  up  at  the  last 
conversation.  They  entered  into  the  details,  and  Lord  Grey 
said  the  stir  that  had  been  made  about  the  metropolitan  mem- 
bers might  raise  difficiJties,  and  then  asked  would  they  agree 
to  this,  to  give  members  to  Marylebone  and  throw  over  the 
rest  ?  To  this  Harrowby  would  not  agree,  greatly  to  Wharn- 
cliffe'a  annoyance,  who  would  have  agreed,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  been  in  the  right.  It  would  have  been  as  well  to 
have  nailed  Grey  to  this,  and  if  Harrowby  had  not  had  a  head- 
ache I  think  he  would  have  done  so.  With  regard  to  the  £10 
clause,  Whamcliffe  thinks  they  will  not  object  to  a  modifi- 
cation. Grey  spoke  of  the  press,  and  with  just  wrath  and  in- 
dignation of  the  attacks  on  himself.  On  the  whole  this  was 
good.  The  capture  of  Vandamme  was  the  consequence  of  a 
belly-ache,  and  the  metropolitan  representation  depended  on  a 
headache.  If  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  perhaps  many 
of  the  greatest  events  in  history  turned  upon  aches  of  one 
sort  or   another.  '  Montaigtie  might  have  written  an  essay 
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March  IZth. — Durham  made  another  exhibition  of  temper 
at  the  Cabinet  dinner  last  Wednesday.  While  Lord  Grey 
was  saying  something',  he  rudely  interrupted  him,  aa  his  cus- 
tom is.  Lord  Grey  said,  "But,  my  dear  Lambton,  only  hear 
what  I  was  going  to  say,"  when  the  other  jumped  up  and 
said,  "Oh,  if  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  I  may  as  well 
go  away,"  rang  the  bell,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  marched 
ofE.  _  Whamcliffe  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  to  propose 
writing  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  Quarterly  Iteviem,  which 
has  got  an  article  against  his  party.  I  suggested  instead 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  Sandon  (who  has  been 
in  some  communication  with  the  editor  about  this  matter) 
to  induce  the  Morning  Herald  to  support  us,  and  make 
that  paper  the  vehicle  of  our  articles.  iTiis  he  agreed  to, 
and  was  to  propose  it  to  Sandon  last  night.  We  have  no 
advocate  in  the  press ;  the  Whig  and  Tory  papers  are  equally 
violent  against  us.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  letter  which  has 
been  circulated  among  the  Tories,  written  by  young  Lord 
Eedesdale  to  Lord  Bathurst,  a  sort  of  counter-argument  to 
Lord  Harrowby's  letter,  although  not  an  answer,  as  it  was 
written  before  he  had  seen  that  document  ;  there  is  very 
little  in  it. 

March  l&th. — Lord  Grey  made  an  excellent  speech  in  the 
Houso  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  Aberdeen's  questions  about 
Anoona,  and  Peel  made  another  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Irish  Tithes,  smashing  Shiel,  taking  high  ground  and 
a  strong  position,  but  doing  nothing  toward  settling  the 
question.  He  forgets  that  the  system  is  bad,  resting  on 
a  false  foundation,  and  that  it  has  worked  ill  and  been 
bolstered  up  by  him  and  his  party  till  now  it  can  no  longer 
be  supported,  and  it  threatens  to  carry  away  with  it  that 
which  is  good  in  itself.  We  owe  these  things  to  those  who 
wilifully  introduced  a  moral  confusion  of  ideas  into  their 
political  machinery,  and,  by  destroying  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  have  deprived  the  things 
which  are  rig'ht  of  the  best  part  of  their  security.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  our  system  should  be 
made  to  rest  on  artificial  props  when  it  did  not  require  them, 
nor  the  meaning  of  that  strange  paradox  which  a  certain 
school  of  statesmen  have  always  inculcated,  that  institutions 
of  admitted  excellence  required  to  be  conjoined  with  others 
which  were  founded  in  crime  and  error,  and  which  could  only 
be  supported  by  power.     This  has  brought  about  Reform  ;  it 
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would  be  easy  to  prove  it.  The  Aiicona  affair  will  blow  over. 
George  Villiers  writes  me  word  that  it  was  a  little  escapade 
of  P6rier's,  done  in  a  hurry,  a  mistake,  and  yet  he  is  a  very 
able  man.  Talleyrand  told  me  "  c'est  une  b&tiae,"  Nothing 
goes  on  well  ;  the  world  is  out  of  joint, 

Fanny  Kemble's  new  tragedy  came  out  last  night  with 
complete  success,  written  when  she  was  seventeen,  an  odd 
play  for  a  gir!  to  write.  The  heroine  is  tempted  like  Isabella 
in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  but  with  a,  different  result,  which 
result  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  acts. 

March  26th. — Ten  days  since  Ihave  written  any  thinghere, 
but  en  revanche  I  have  written  a  pamphlet.  An  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly,  attacking  Harrowby  and  his  friends. 
WharnclifEe  was  so  desirous  it  should  be  answered  that  I 
undertook  the  job,  and  it  comes  out  to-day  in  a  "  Letter  to 
Lockhart,  in  reply,"  etc.  I  don't  believe  anybody  read  the 
last  I  wrote,  but  as  I  have  published  this  at  Ridgway's,  per- 
haps it  may  have  a  more  extensive  sale.  The  events  have 
been  the  final  passing  of  the  Bill,  after  throe  nights'  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  116,  ended  by  a  very  fine  speech  from  Peel, 
who  has  eminently  distingnished  himself  through  this  fight. 
Stanley  closed  the  debate  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
what  they  say  was  a  good  and  dexterous  speech,  but  which 
contained  a  very  unnecessary  dissertation  about  the  Peers. 
This,  together  with  some  words  from  Richmond,  and  the 
cheerfulness,  of  Holland,  makes  my  mind  misgive  me  that  we 
shall  still  have  them  created  for  the  Committee.  The  conduct 
of  the  ultra-Tories  has  been  so  bad  and  so  silly,  that  I  can- 
not wish  to  bring  them  in,  though  I  have  a  great  desire  to  turn 
the  others  out.  As  to  a  moderate  party,  it  is  a  mere  dream, 
for  where  is  the  moderation?  This  day  Lord  John  Russell 
3  the  Bill  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  much  indeed 
ids  upon  what  passes  there,  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe 
make  their  speeches,  and  we  shall,  I  conclude,  have  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Grey.  I  expect,  and  I  beg  his  pardon  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  the  Duke  will  make  as  mischievous  a  speech  as 
he  can,  and  try  to  provoke  declarations  and  pledges  against 
the  Bill.  The  Ministers  are  exceedingly,  anxious  that  Har- 
rowby  should  confine  himself  to  generalities,  which  I  hope 
too,  for  I  am  certain  no  good  can,  and  much  harm  may,  be 
done  by  going  into  detaDs.  Grey,  Holland,  and  Richmond,  all 
three  spoke  to  me  about  it  last  night,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  them.     I  should  not  fear  Harrowby 
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but  that  he  is  petulant  and  sour;  ■WharncMe  is  vain,  and 
tas  been  excited  in  all  this  business,  though  with  very  good 
and  very  disinterested  motives,  but  he  cannot  bear  patiently 
the  abuse  and  the  ridicule  with  which  both  the  extreme  ends 
endeavor  to  cover  him,  and  he  is  uneasy  under  it,  and  what 
I  dread  IS  that  in  making  attempts  toset  himself  right,  and  to 
clear  his  character  with  a  paity  who  will  never  forgive  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  to  whom  whatever  he  says  will  be  words 
cast  to  the  winds,  he  will  flounder,  and  say  something  which 
■will  elicit  from  Lord  Grey  some  declaration  that  may  make 
matters  worse  than  ever.  What  I  hope  and  trust  is  that  the 
Government  and  our  people  will  confine  themselves  to  civil 
g'enetalities,  andpled^e  themselves  depart  et  iTaiUre  to  noth- 
ing, and  that  they  will  not  be  provoked  by  taunts  from  any 
quarter  to  depart  from  that  prudent  course. 

There  was  another  breeze  in  the  House  of  Lords  about 
Irish  Education,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  a  flame,  and 
except  Maltby,  who  spoke /(w,  all  declared  against  the  plan— 
Phillpotts  in  a  furious  speech.  What  celestial  influences  have 
been  at  work  1  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  world 
seems  going  mad,  individually  and  collectively.  The  town  has 
been  more  occupied  this  week  with  Dudley's  extravagancies 
than  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He,  in  fact,  is  mad,  but  is  to  be 
cupped  and  starved  and  disciplined  sound  again.  It  has  been 
fine  talk  for  the  town.  The  public  curiosity  and  love  of  news 
IS  asvoracioua  and  universal  as  the  appetite  of  a  shark,  and, 
like  it,  loves  best  what  is  grossest  and  most  disgusting;  any 
thing  rekting  to  personal  distress,  to  crime,  to  passion,  is 
gi-eedily  devoured  by  this  monster,  as  Cowley  calls  it. 

I  sea 
The  monsler  London  laugh  at  me; 
I  would  at  thee,  too,  fwlish  Citj, 
But  thy  estate  I  pitj. 

Should  ail  the  wicked  meu  from  out  thea  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Thou,  who  dost  tby  thousands  boast, 
Wooldst  be  a  wildemeas  almost.— 0(fe  to  Soti'-iide. 

Bui  of  ail  the  examples  of  cant,  hypocrisy,  party  violence,  I 
have  never  seen  any  to  be  compared  to  the  Irish  Education 
business;  and  there  was  Rosslyn,  an  old  Whig,  voting  against; 
Carnarvon  staid  away,  every  Tory  without  exception  goinw 
against  the  measure.  As  to  madness,  Dudley  has  gone  mad 
in  his  own  house,  Perceval  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
36 
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John  Montague  in  the  Park,  tho  two  latter  preaching,  botii 
Irringites  and  believers  in  "  the  tongues."  Dudley's  madness 
took  an  odd  turn;  he  would  make  up  all  his  q^uarrela  with 
Lady  Holland,  to  whom  he  has  not  spoken  for  sixteen  years, 
and  he  called  on  her,  and  there  were  tears  and  embraces,  and 
God  knows  what.  Sydney  Smith  told  her  that  she  was  bound 
in  honor  to  set  the  quarrel  up  again  when  he  comes  to  his 
senses,  and  put  things  into  the  status  quo  ante  paeem.  It 
would  be  hard  upon  hira  to  find,  on  getting  out  of  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  hatreds  and  hos- 
tilities, and  seduced  into  the  house  of  his  oldest  foe. 

Mareh  27th.— I  did  the  Duke  of ,  Wellington  an  injustice. 
He  spoke,  but  without  any  violence,  in  a  fair  and  gentleman- 
like manner,  a  speech  creditable  to  himself,  useful,  and  becom- 
ing. If  there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  followers  to 
light  a  flame,  he  at  once  repressed  it.  The  whole  thing  went 
off  well;  House  very  full;  Harrowby  began,  and  made  an  ex- 
ceUent  speech,  with  the  exception  of  one  mistake.  He  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  difference  between  this  Bill  and  the  last, 
as  if  the  difference  of  his  own  conduct  resulted  from  that 
cause,  and  this  I  could  see  they  were  taking  up  in  their 
minds,  and  though  he  corrected  the  impression  afterward,  ii 
will  be  constantly  brought  up  against  him,  I  have  no  doubt. 
After  him  Carnarvon,  who  alone  was  violent,  but  short;  then 
WhamclifEe  (I  am  not  sure  which  was  first  of  these  two}, 
very  short  and  rather  embarrassed,  cKpressing  his  concur- 
rence with  Lord  Harrowby;  then  the  Bishop  of  London,  short 
also,  but  strong  in  his  language,  much  more  than  Lord  Har- 
rowby; then  Lord  Grey,  temperate  and  very  general,  harping 
a  little  too  much  on  that  confounded  word  e$iciency,  denying 
that  what  he  said  last  year  bore  the  interpretation  that  had 
been  put  upon  it,  and  announcing  that  ne  would  give  his 
best  consideration  to  any  amendments,  a  very  good  speech  ; 
then  the  Duke,  in  a  very  handsome  speech,  acknowledgmg 
that  he  was  not  against  all  Refoi-m^  though  he  was  agamst 
tills  Bill,  because  he  did  not  think  if  it  passed  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country,  but 
promising  that  if  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  he  would  give 
his  constant  attendance,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it 
as  safe  a  measure  as  possible.  So  finished  this  important 
evening,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  moderate  and  to 
the  disgust  of  the  violent  party.  I  asked  Lord  HoUandif 
he  was  satisfied  (in  the  House  after  the  debate),  and  he  said. 
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"Yes,  yes,  very  well,  but  the  Bishop's  the  man;"  and  in 
the  evening  at  Lord  Grey's  I  found  they  were  all  full  of  the 
Bishop.  Lord  Grey  said  to  me,  "  "Well,  you  will  allow  that  I 
behaved  very  well  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes,  veir,  but  the  whole 
thing  was  satisfactory,  I  think."  "Yes,"ihe  said,  "on  the 
whole,  but  they  were  a  little  too  strong,  too  violent  against 
the  Bill,"  because  Harrowby  had  declared  that  he  felt  the 
same  objection  to  the  measure  he  had  felt  before.  Sefton  was 
outrageous,  talked  a  vast  deal  of  amusing  nonsense,  "  that  he 
had  never  heard  such  twaddle,"  "  but  that  the  success  was 
complete,  and  he  looked  on  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe  as  the 
two  most  enviable  men  in  the  kingdom."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  ultras  will  be  deeply  mortified  at  the  moderation 
of  Lord  Grey  and  of  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  and  at  tlio  suc- 
cess so  far  of  "the  Waverefs." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

cbate  In  the  Honaa  of  .,.„ 

MoIbonrEB'a  View— Dlsturbancf  s  caused  by  tlie  Chole 

-The  Number  "66"-Pfcrflc™(einplstcd-Tho  Klng-g  iros](aliQn-"Th8  Houcli- 
bnck-— Critical  Position  of  the  W  sverera— Bill  carried  by  Hlne  in  tlie  Lords— Tlie  Clio  tera 
In  Paria— Modemte  Speech  of  lard  Grey- End  of  the  Secession— Condlialory  Oter- 
mres— Tfeeotlatioiis  cairiSd  on  at  Hawmaritet— Hostile  Mylsion  In  the  Lordi—Lord 
WhamoHfti's  Aooonnt  of  hJB  Tailnre— loid  Grey  raslgnB— The  Diika  of  Wellidrton 
attempts  to  ftrm  a  Mlnlaljy- Paol  decllnsB— HosHHt^  of  the  Oomt  to  the  Whlm-A 
Chanae  of  Scene— Tie  Dnke  ftile— Hiatoiy  of  the  OiMs— Lord  Grey  returns  to  OIBm 
—The  Klng^  Kidtsment— The  King;  writes  to  the  Opposiaon  Peers— Defeat  and  Die- 
m-.™  n*H.=Tnj.«._c ffg  oftheDokeof  Wellington— LontoXVIU.—"  ' 


I  Cayle— WeaksMB  of  the  Sing— Uorial 


^entinck'i  Prohibition  of  ., 

Cholera— Irlnh  Tithe  BUI— Irish 


Eng—lbirtalUF  among  0»it  Men— FetitloD  ngahiBtI.on 
Suttee  heart  by  the  Prity  Comii!ll--0'Comiel!  and  eh' 
h  Diffieoitlco— S&.  Stanley— Oonolndlnf  Dabatee  of  Ih^ 


—Death  of  Mr.  Orevllle 

Poiiogal— The  Dnchesae'de  Berii— ciinvMsaaon  wtuTLMi 


March  %%th. — There  appear  to  have  been  as  many  difEer- 
cnces  of  opinion  as  of  people  on  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  Bill  was  brought  up,  and  it  seems  paradoxi- 
cal, but  is  true,  that  though  it  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
nobody  was  satisfied.  Lord  Grey  complained  to  me  that  Lord 
HarroAvby  was  too  stiff ;  Lord  Harrowby  complained  tiiat 
Lord  Grey  was  always  beating  about  the  bush  of  compromise, 
but  never  would  commit  himself  fairly  to  concession.     Mel- 
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bourne  complained  last  nigbt  that  what  was  done  was  done  in 
such  an  ungracious  manner,  so  niggardly,  that  he  hated  the 
man  (Harrowby)  who  did  it.  The  ultra-Tories  are  outrageous 
"  that  he  gave  up  every  thing  without  reason  or  cause  ; "  the 
ultra-Whigs  equally  furious  "  that  he  had  shown  how  littlo 
way  he  was  disposed  to  go  in  Committee  ;  his  object  was  to 
turn  out  the  Government ; "  and  what  is  comical,  neither 
party  will  believe  that  Harrowby  really  is  so  obnoxious  to  the 
other  as  he  is  said  to  be.  Each  is  convinced  that  he  is  acting 
in  the  interests  of  the  other.  What  a  position,  what  injus- 
tice, blindness,  folly,  obstinacy,  brought  together  and  exhib- 
ited 1  If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  conduct  was  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  motives  of  ambition,  and  who  made  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  what  he  is  dojng,  it  is  Lord  Harrowby,  and 
yet  there  is  no  reproach  that  is  not  cast  upon  him,  no  term  of 
abuse  that  is  not  applied  to  him,  no  motive  that  is  not  ascribed 
to  him.  No  wonder  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of  them  is  sick 
of  politics  and  public  life.  Nothing  now  is  thought  of  but 
the  lists,  and  of  course  everybody  has  got  one.  The  Tories 
still  pretend  to  a  majority  of  seven  ;  the  Government  and 
Harrowby  think  they  have  one  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  I 
suspect  .fifteen  will  be  found  about  the  mark.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  that  neither  of  our  cooks  is  good  for  fighting, 
not  from  want  of  courage,  but  Harrowby  is  peevish,  ungra- 
cious, and  unpopular,  and  WharneclifFe  carries  no  great  weight. 
To  be  sure  neither  of  them  pretends  to  make  a  party,  but 
then  their  opponents  insist  upon  it  that  they  do,  and  men 
shrink  from  enlisting  {or  being  supposed  to  enlist)  under 
Wharncliffe's  banner.  However,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence of  the  noisy  fools  of  the  party,  and  of  the  women,  there 
is  a  more  rational  disposition  on  the  part  of  practical  men,  for 
Whamcliffe  spoke  to  Ellenborough  yesterday,  and  told  him 
that  though  he  knew  he  and  Harrowby  were  regarded  as 
traitors  by  all  of  them,  he  did  hope  that  when  the  Bill  came 
into  Committee  they  would  agree  to  consult  together,  and 
try  and  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  that  it  was  absurd  to  be  standing 
aloof  at  such  a  moment ;  to  which  Ellenborough  replied  that 
he  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  was  anxious  to  do  so,  and 
intended  to  advise  his  friends  to  take  that  course. 

Ai^  la(.— -Whamcliffe  got  Lord  Grey  to  put  off  the 
second  reading  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  drew  down  a  precious  attack  from  Londo 
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derry,  and  was,  in  fact,  very  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  it 
looka  like  aconeert  between  them,  o£  which  it  ia  very  desir- 
able to  avoid  any  appearance,  as  in  fact  none  exists.  The 
violence  of  the  Tories  continues  unabated,  and  there  is  no 
effort  they  do  not  make  to  secure  a  majority,  and  they  expect 
either  to  succeed  or  to  bring  it  to  a  near  thing.  In  the  mean 
time  the  tone  of  the  other  party  is  changed.  Dover,  who 
makes  lista,  manages  proxies,  and  does  all  the  little  jobbing, 
whippmg-in,  busy  work  of  the  party,  makes  out  a  clear  major- 
ity, and  told  me  he  now  thought  the  Bill  would  get  through 
without  Peers.  The  Government,  however,  are  all  ao-reed  to 
make  the  Peers  if  it  turns  out  to  be  necessary,  and  especially 
if  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
would  by  no  means  go  out,  but  make  the  Peers  and  bring  ft 
in  again  ;  so  I  gather  from  Richmond,  and  he,  who  was  the 
most  violently  opoosed  of  the  whole  Cabinet  to  Peer-making, 
is  now  ready  to  make  any  number  if  necessary.  There  ia, 
however,  I  hope,  a  disposition  to  concession,  which,  if  mat- 
ters are  tolerably  well  managed,  may  lead  to  an  arrangement. 
StUI  Wharncliffe,  who  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  Com- 
mittee, is  neither  prudent  nor  popular.  The  Tories  are  obsti- 
nate, sulky,  and  indisposed  to  agree  to  any  thing  reasonable. 
It  IS  the  unity  of  object  and  the  compactness  of  the  party 
which  give  the  Government  strength.  Charles  Wood  told 
me  the  other  day  that  they  were  well  disposed  to  a  com- 
promise on  two  special  points,  one  the  exclusion  of  town 
voters  from  the  right  of  voting  for  counties,  the  other  the 
metropolitan  members.  On  the  first  he  proposed  that  no 
man  votmg  for  a  town  in  right  of  a  £10  house  should  have 
a  vote  for  the  county  in  right  of  any  freehold  in  that  town. 
That  would  be  half-way  between  Wharncliffe's  plan  and  the 
present.  The  second,  that  Marylobone  should  return  two 
meaibers,  and  Middlesex  two  more — very  like  Grey's  propo- 
sition which  Harrowby  rejected— but  I  suggested  keeping 
the  whole  and  varying  the  qualification,  to  which  he  thought 
no  objection  would  lie. 

At  the  Duchesse  de  Dino's  ball  the  night  before  last  I  had 
a  very  anxious  conversation  with  Melbourne  about  it  all.  He 
said  that  "he  really  believed  there  was  no  strong  feeling  in 
the  country  for  the  measure."  We  talked  of  the  violence  of 
the  Tories,  and  their  notion  tbaV  they  could  get  rid  of  the 
whole  thing.  I  said  the  notion  was  absurd  now,  but  that  I 
fully  agreed  with  him  about  the  general  feeling.     "Why, 
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then,"  said  he,  "  might  it  not  be  thrown  out  ?  " — a  ■ 
mation  1  really  believe  he  would  rejoice  at,  if  it  could  be  done. 
I  said  because  there  was  a  great  party  which  would  not  let  it, 
which  would  agitate  again,  and  that  the  country  wished  ar- 
dently to  have  it  settled;  that  if  it  could  be  disposed  of  for 
good  and  all,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  indeed,  but  tliat  this 
was  now  become  impossible.  I  asked  him  if  his  colleagues 
were  impressed  a,s  he  was  with  this  truth,  and  he  said,  "No." 
I  told  bim  he  ought  to  do  every  thing  possible  to  enforce  it, 
and  to  make  them  moderate,  and  induce  them  to  concede,  to 
which  he  replied:  "  What  difficulty  can  they  have  in  swallow- 
ing the  rest  after  they  have  given  up  the  rotten  boroughs  ? 
That  is,  in  fact,  the  essential  part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  truth  is 
Ido  not  see  how  the  Government  is  to  he  carried  on  without 
them.  Some  means  may  be  found;  a  remedy  may  possibly 
present  itself,  and  it  may  work  in  practice  better  than  we  now 
know  of,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Government  can  be  carried  on  when  these  are  swept  away.' 
This  was,  if  not  his  exact  words,  the  exact  sense,  and  a  pretty 
avowal  for  a  man  to  make  at  the  eleventh  hour  who  has  been 
a  party  concerned  in  this  Bill  during  the  other  ten.  I  told 
him  I  agreed  in  every  respect,  but  that  it  was  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss this  now,  and  that  the  rotten  boroughs  were  past  saving, 
that  as  to  the  minor  points,  the  Waverers  thought  them  of 
importance,  looked  upon  them  as  securities,  compensations, 
and  moreover  as  what  would  save  their  own  honor,  and  that 
the  less  their  real  importance  was  the  more  easily  might  they 
be  conceded.  We  had  a  great  deal  more  talk,  but  then  it  is 
all  talk,  and  d  quoi  bon  with  a  man  who  holds  these  opinions 
and  acts  as  he  does  ?  Let  it  end  as  it  may,  the  history  of  the 
pill,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  conceived,  brought 
forward,  supported,  and  opposed,  will  be  most  curious  and  in- 
structive.    The  division  in  the  Lords  must  be  very  close  in- 

Orloff,  who  was  looked  for  like  the  Messiah,  at  last  made 
his  appearance  a  few  days  ago,  a  great  burly  Russian,  but  no 
ratification  yet.' 

I  have  refrained  for  a  long  time  from  writing  down  any 
thing  about  the  cholera,  because  the  subject  is  intolerably 
disgusting  to  me,  and  I  have  been  bored  past  endurance  by 
the  perpetual  questions  oflvery  fool  about  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  devoid  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  what  has 
■  [Of  the  Belgian  Treaty.] 
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liappened  here  proves  that  "  the  people  "  of  this  eulighteiied, 
reading,  thinking,  reforming  uation  are  not  a  whit  less  bar- 
barous than  the  serfs  in  Russia,  for  precisely  the  same  preju- 
dices have  been  shown  here  that  were  foiind  at  St.  Peters- 
burs  and  at  Berlin.  The  disease  has  undoubtedly  appeared 
(hiliierto)  in  this  country  ia  a  milder  shape  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  alarm  at  its  name  was  so  great  that  the  Govemmenfc 
could  do  no  otherwise  than  take  such  precautions  and  means 
of  safety  as  appeared  best  to  avert  the  danger  or  mitigate 
its  consequences.  Here  it  came,  and  the  immediate  eifect 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  trade  and  commerce,  owing  to 
restrictions,  both  those  imposed  by  foreigners  generally  on 
this  country  and  those  we  imposed  ourselves  between  the 
healthy  and  unhealthy  places.  This  begot  complaints  and 
disputes,  and  professional  prejudices  and  jealousies  urged  a 
host  of  combatants  into  the  field  to  fight  about  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  cholera,  its  contagiousness,  and  any  col- 
lateral question.  The  disposition  of  the  public  was  (and  is) 
to  believe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  humbug,  and  accord- 
ingly plenty  of  people  were  found  to  write  in  that  sense,  and 
the  press  lent  itself  to  propagate  the  same  idea.  The  disease, 
however,  kept  creeping  on,  the  Boards  of  Health  which  were 
everywhere  established  Immediately  became  odious,  and  the 
vestries  and  parishes  stoutly  resisted  all  pecuniary  demands 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Central  Board  or  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
this  town  the  mob  has  taken  the  part  of  the  anti-cliolerites, 
and  the  moat  disgraceful  scenes  have  occurred.  The  other 
day  a  Mr.  Pope,  head  of  the  hospital  in  Marylebone  (Cholera 
Hospital)  came  to  the  Council  OiBce  to  complain  that  a 
patient  who  was  being  removed  with  his  own  consent  had 
been  taken  out  of  his  chair  by  the  mob  and  carried  back,  the 
chair  broken,  and  the  bearers  and  surgeon  hardly  escaping 
with  their  lives.  Furious  contests  have  taken  place  about  the 
burials,  it  having  been  recommended  that  bodies  sltould  be 
burned  directly  after  death,  and  the  most  violent  prejudice 
opposing  itself  to  this  recommendation ;  in  short,  tliere  is  no 
end  to  the  scenes  of  uproar,  violence,  and  brutal  ignorance 
that  have  gone  on,  and  this  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  all  the  precautions  are  taken,  and 
for  whose  relief  large  sums  h^Pe  been  raised  and  all  the 
resources  of  charity  called  into  activity  in  every  part  of  the 
town.     The  awful  thing  is  the  vast  extent  of  misery  and 
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distress  wliioh  prevails,  and  tbe  evidence  of  the  rotten  founda- 
tion on  whioli  the  whole  fabric  of  this  gorgeous  society  rests, 
for  I  call  that  rotten  which  exhibits  thousands  and  thousands 
of  hnman  beings  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  with  no  more  of  the  necessaries  of  Jife 
than  serve  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  whole  classes  of 
artisans  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  However  compli- 
cated and  remote  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  the  mani- 
festations present  themselves  in  a  frightful  presence  and 
reality,  and  those  whose  ingenuity,  and  esperience,  and  philo- 
sophical views  may  enable  them  accurately  to  point  out  the 
causes  and  the  gradual  increase  of  this  distress  are  totally 
unable  to  suggest  a  remedy  or  to  foresee  an  end  to  it.  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  permanently  go  on?  can  any  reform 
amdiorate  it?  Is  it  possible  for  any  country  to  be  considered 
in  a  healthy  condition  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  comforts  of  life  (varying  of  course  with 
every  variety  of  circumstance  which  can  affect  the  prosperitjr 
of  individuaJs  or  of  classes),  but  when  the  extremes  prevail 
of  the  most  unbounded  luxury  and  enjoyment  and  the  most 
dreadful  privation  and  suffering?  To  imagine  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  everybody  should  be  well  off,  or  even  tolerably 
■  well  off,  would  be  a  mere  vision,  as  long  as  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  vice  and  folly  in  the  world.  There  will  always  be 
effects  commensurate  with  their  causes,  but  it  has  not  always 
been,  and  it  certainly  need  not  be,  that  the  majority  of  the 
population  should  be  in  great  difficulty,  struggling  to  keep 
themselves  afloat,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  uncertainty  and  in 
doubt  whether  they  can  earn  subsistence  for  themselvea  and 
their  families.  Such  is  the  case  at  present,  and  I  believe  a 
general  uncertainty  pervades  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest ;  nobody  looks  upon  any  institution  as 
secure,  or  any  interest  as  safe,  and  it  is  only  because  those 
univeraal  feelings  of  alarm  which  are  equally  diffused  through- 
out the  mass  but  slightly  affect  each  individual  atom  of  it 
Oiat  we  see  the  world  go  on  as  usual,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing,  and  dancing,  and  not  insensible  to  the  danger, 
though  apparently  indifferent  about  it. 

April  Uh.~C\i3.T\es  Wood'  came  to  me  yesterday,  and 
brought  a  paper  showing  the  various  effects  of  a  different 
qualification  from  £10  to  £40  for  the  metropolitan  districts, 

1  [Mr.  ChnrloB  Wood,  atterwarcl  Viseount  Halifas,  but  at  ttiis  (Jma  private 
SeoretBiy  to  ISaii  Grej,  whoeo  daughter  he  manied.] 
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lo  talk  over  lie  list,  tat  prindpallj.  to  got  me  to  Boenlc  to 
H.r,owby  about  «  foreseen  difficulty.  \te  firs?  oCe  S 
the  Bdl  e«.ots  ,4«4^,y^i,  So„„y4/5,  ii,^„^,.  °J™  • 
gave  great  offeuse  in  th.  House  of  Conmons,  wla  feeblv 
ready  and  required   no  reason;   it  „a»  an  egregious   oiSe 

°assSt."lSri°°°  fr'^S  "  P'»»'>  »  STeK 
rassment  1  to  d  him  I  kne»  Harrowby  had  an  invincible 
repngnanoo  lo  it,  and  that  the  effect  would  be  ve^JS    f 

cnTifttran"  ""■  ""'  P™'--  'J'  '"■'  ■■•  «l'»»M\ot  de- 
;„d  iL;  ''."?"''»  '".''  "S*™'  it,  but  that  there  it  wn, 
and  how  was  it  to  be  got  rid  of?    I  suggested  that  it  should  be 

mam.  He  said  if  that  clause  was  omitted  a  susnioion 
would  ^mediately  arise  that  there  was  an  intention TXer" 
log  Schedule  A,  and  nothing  would  „.rt  that  but  ge'Lw 
be  dlcdS'thn"  °'  "1»'"\  Easter,  and  that  this'^mgif 
be  diftcnlt,  as  the  longesttime  they  could  eipeet  to  sit  woSld 
be  three  days  ,n  Passion  Week.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  country  expeeting  this,  and  that  they  would  not  b.  s°t£ 
Bed  If  1  was  not  done,  and  all  the  usual  jargon  of  the  ftsf™ 
ers,  which  It  ™,  not  worth  while  to  dispute,  and  it  ended^ 
my  promising  to  talk  to  Lord  Harrowby  aboit  it  oSsI  dS 
last  night,  and  he  instantly  flew  inl»  .  ra»e  He  iTd  "  h. 
wodd  not  be  dragged  throu'gh  the  mire  by  "those  .eoludref. 
It  was  an  insolence  that  w«,  not  to  be  borne ;  let  tbom  mle 
t^Z,  Z'^  hey  would,  not  Hell  itself  sh'onld  mX  him 
Z^lt/i'"''?'''  '«  »»"'•>  "««  '<"  siitysii  or  any  numbS 
but  that  that  he  would  not  split  »th  thS  Tories  J^thofir" 
vote;  If  indeed  !4jy  would  consent  to  iift,-si,  he  would  or 
to  "ly  tiling  els.  they  would  «5ree  to,  but  4  tlie  Governmmt 
brought  this  forward  no  consideration  on  earth  shou?I^™ent 

the  proposed  amendment.  which'Wood  and  I  had  talked  over 
with  reference  to  the  metropolitan  members  andTmS 
county  voting,  and  I  am  to  go  to-day  and  propose  th.rafter 
Bie  second  reading  i,  curled  thev  should  adjourn  till  atS 
Easter,  and  give  a  Eltle  time  for  tte  eieitement  (which  llere 
T£  S,'",™'"'*.  "•"  t«  »e  how  matters  stand,  ml  wS? 

d..  ™       ■  A    ?,°''  "■"  °«''"  'I  Eiohmond  on  Wednes- 

day morning  .nd  told  him  what  had  passed  between  Wood 
and   me,  and  Lord  Harrewby  and  me  afterward.     He  S 
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aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  regretted  it  the  more  because  he 
might  have  to  defend  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  He  wished 
me  very  much  to  go  to  Downing  Street  and  see  Lord  Grey 
himself  if  possible  before  the  levee,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
words  fifty-sis  might  be  left  in  blank  by  Lord  Grey's  own  mo- 
tion, that  this  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  forms  cf  the 
House.  I  set  off,  but  calling  at  honae  on  my  way  found  L^rd 
Harrowby  at  my  door.  He  came  in,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
if  [  had  said  any  thing ;  he  was  more  quiet  than  the  night  be- 
fore, but  still  resolved  not  to  agree  to  iifty-six,  though  anxious 
to  have  the  matter  compromised  in  some  way.  Lord  Harrow- 
by  wanted  to  adjourn  after  the  second  reading,  but  owned 
that  the  best  effect  would  be  to  get  through  Schedule  A  before 
Easter.  Yesterday  I  saw  Wood  ;  he  harped  upon  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  old  strain  of  the  country.  I  suggested  the  point 
of  form  which  Richmond  had  mentioned,  but  he  said  that  cotJd 
not  be  now  in  the  Bill,  as  it  was  Bent  up  from  the  Commons, 
that  if  they  were  beaten  on  fifty-six  the  country  would  consider 
it  tantamount  to  throwing  out  Schedule  A,  and  would  highly 
approve  of  a  creation  of  Peers,  and  that,  in  fact  (if  they 
wished  it),  it  would  be  the  best  opportunity  they  couid  have. 
I  told  him  that  it  would  heap  ridicule  upon  all  the  antecedent 
proceedings,  and  the  pretext  must  be  manifest,  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  what  the  real  reason 
was.  In  the  middle  of  our  conversation  Bllica  came  in,  a,nd 
directly  asked  if  my  friends  would  swallow  fifty-sis,  to  which 
I  said,""  No."  We  had  then  a  vehement  dispute,  but  at  last 
Wood  turned  him  out,  and  he  and  I  resumed.  We  iinally 
agreed  that  I  should  aSk  Lord-  Harrowby  whether,  if  Lord 
Grey  of  liis  own  accord  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  fifty- 
six,  but  with  an  expression  of  his  opinion  that  this  must  be 
the  number,  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  would  meet  him  with  a  cor- 
responding declaration  that  he  objected  to  the  specification 
of  the  number  in  the  clause,  without  objecting  to  the  extent 
of  the  disfranchisement,  it  being  always  understood  thatwhat 
passes  between  us  is  unauthorized  talk,  and  to  commit  no- 
body— "  without  prejudice,"  as  the  lawyers  say. 

1  heard  yesterday,  however,  from  Keate,  who  is  attend- 
ing me  (and  who  is  the  King's  surgeon,  and  sees  him  when 
he  is  in  town),  that  he  saw  his  Majesty  after  the  levee  on 
Wednesday,  and  that  he  was  ill,  out  of  sorts,  and  in  con- 
siderable agitation  ;  that  he  inquired  of  him  about  his  health, 
when  the  King  said  he  had  much  to  annoy  him,  and  tha* 
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many  things  passed  there  (poiiiting  to  the  Cabinet,  out  of 
which  he  had  just  come)  which  were  by  no  means  agreeable, 
and  that  he  had  had  more  than  usual  to  occupy  him  that  morn- 
ing. '  Keate  said  he  was  very  sure  from  his.  manner  that 
something  unpleasant  had  occurred.  This  was,  I  have  Bince 
discovered,  the  question  of  a  creation  of  Peers  again  brought 
forward,  and  to  which  the  King's  aversion  has  returned  so 
much  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  after  all  consent  to  a 
large  one.  It  aeems  that  unless  the  Peers  are  made  (in  the 
event  of  the  necessity  arising)  Brougham  and  Althorp  will 
resign :  at  least  so  they  threaten.  I  have  seen  enough  of 
threats,  and  doubts,  and  scruples,  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  any  of  them  -will  produce  the  anticipated 
effects,  but  I  am  resolved  I  will  try,  out  of  these  various  ele- 
ments, if  I  cannot  work  out  something  -which  may  be  service- 
able to  the  cause  itself,  thoug'h  the  materials  I  have  to  work 
with  are  scanty.  The  Ministers  were  all  day  yesterday  set- 
tling who  the  new  Peers  shall  be,  so  seriously  are  they  pre- 
parmg  for  the  coup.  They  bad  already  fixed  upon  Ixirds 
Molyneux,  Blandford,  Kennedv,  Elirington,  Cavendish,  Bra- 
bazon,  and  Charles  Fox,  Littleton,  Fortraan,  Frederick  Law- 
ley,  Western,  and  many  others,  and  this  would  be  what  Lord 
Holland  calls  assimilating  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  spirit  of 
tiie  oth^  House,  and  making  it  harmonize  with  the  prevailiug 
sense  of  the  people, 

April  8th. — Lord  Harrowby  was  out  of  town  when  T  called 
there  on  Friday,  so  I  wrote  to  him  the  substance  of  my  con- 
versation with  Wood.  Yesterday  he  returned.  In  the  even- 
ing I  met  Wood  at  dinner  at  Lord  Holland's,  when  he  told  me 
that  he  found  on  the  part  of  his  friends  more  reluctance  than 
he  had  expected  to  give  up  the  fifty-six,  that  he  had  done  all. 
he  could  to  persuade  them,  but  they  made  great  objections. 
Moreover,  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Sandon  which  he 
did  not  quite  like,  as  he  talked  so  much  of  holding  the  party 
together.  All  this  was  to  make  me  think  they  are  stouter 
than  they  really  are,  for  I  am  better  informed  than  he  thinks 

Yesterday  morning  I  got  more  correct  information  about 
what  had  passed  with  the  King.  Lord  Grey  went  to  him  with 
a  minute  of  Cabinet  requiring  that  he  should  make  Peers  in 
case  the  second  reading  was  thrown  out,'     To  this  he  de- 

_     '  [TMb  Cabinat  minute  of  the  Sd  April,  1S32,  imd  the  Kini-'e  i^eratti'ks  upon 
It,  Mt9  been  jmited  in  tJie  "  CorreBpondecoe  of  William  IV.  and  Earl  Grey," 
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Kiurred,  raised  diffioulties  and  doubts,  which  naturally  enough 
alarru  the  Government  very  much.  However,  whenhe  got 
back  to  Windsor  he  wrote  two  letters,  explaining  his  senti- 
ments, from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  great  reluctance, 
that  he  will  do  it,  but  will  not  give  any  pledge  beforehand, 
that  he  objects  to  increasing  the  Peerage,  and  wants  to  call 
up  eldest  sons  and  make  Irish  and  Scotch  Peers,  that  he  did 
hot  say  positively  he  would  make  the  Peers,  but  that  he  would 
be  io  the  way,  and  come  up  when  it  was  necessary.  They 
thirih  that  he  has  some  idea  that  his  pledging  himself  before- 
hand {though  in  fact  he  did  so  two  months  ago)  might  be 
dmwn  into  an  improper  precedent.  However  this  may  be, 
his  reluctance  is  so  strong  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made  of 
it,  as  it  is  probable  (if  he  continues  in  the  same  mind,  and  is 
not  turned  by  some  violence  of  the  Opposition)  that  he  will 
resist  still  more  making  Peers  when  the  BOl  is  in  Committee 
to  carnr  the  details,  some  of  which  he  himself  wishes  to  see 
altered,  but  the  difficulty  is  very  great.  It  is  impossible  to 
communicate  with  the  Tory  leaders ;  they  will  not  believe 
what  you  tell  them,  and  if  they  learned  the  King's  scruples 
they  would  immediately  imagine  that  they  might  presume 
upon  them  to  any  extent,  and  stand  out  more  obstinately  than 
ever.  I  went  to  Harrowby  last  night,  and  imparted  to  him 
the  state  of  things,  which  I  shall  do  to  nobody  else.  To 
Wharncliffe  I  dare  not,  He.is  not  indisposed  to  Wood's  com- 
promise, and  I  trust  this  will-  be  settled,  but  he  still  leans  to 
putting  off  the  second  reading  till  after  Easter,  and  if  the 
Tories  also  resolve  upon  that  (which  they  are  mightily  dis- 
posed to  do)  he  will  not-separate  from  them  on  that  point, 
and  they  are  sure  to  cany  it.  Unless  this  was  accompanied 
with  some  declaration  from  them  that  they  would  be  disposed 
to  concede  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  it  such  an  indication  of  hostility  as  to 
call  for  an  immediate  creation  of  Peers,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  King  could  or  would  resist.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  second  reading  a  resting- 
place,  and  adjourn  then  till  after  Easter,  provided  all  parties 
consented,  but  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  contest,  and  nobody  would  ever  believe  that  the  real  rea- 
son was  not  to  get  rid  of  Schedule  A  by  hook  or  by  crock,  or 
of  a  good  deal  of  it.  Harrowby  will,  I  am  sure,  not  divide 
against  them  on  this,  and  tliey  will  not  give  it  up  ;  that  there 
are  means  of  resistance,  if  they  were  judiciou&ly  applied,  I  am 
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Bure,  and  if  there  were  temper,  discretion,  and  cordiality,  the 
Bill  might  be  licked  into  a  very  decent  shape. 

I  went  to  see  Slieridan  Knowles's  new  play  the  other 
night,  "The  Hunchback."  Very  good,  and  a  great  success. 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  acted  really  well— for  the  first  time,  in 
my  opinion,  great  acting.  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  since 
Mrs.  Siddons  (and  perhaps  Miss  O'Neill)  so  good. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  very  good  speech  on 
Irish  afiairs  on  Friday,  one  of  his  best,  and  he  speaks  admii-a- 
bly  to  points  sometimes  and  on  subjects  he  understands,  I 
wish  he  had  let  alone  that  Irish  Education — disgraceful  hum- 
bug and  cant,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  thing  else  par- 
ticularly new.  Orloff  is  made  a  great  rout  w'ith,  but  he  don't 
ratify.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  King  of  Holland  holds  out, 
and  the  other  Powers  delay  till  they  see  the  result  of  our 
Reform  Bill,  thinking  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  return 
to  power,  and  then  they  may  make  better  terms  for  Holland 
and  dictate  to  Belgium  and  to  France.  If  the  Reform  Bill  ia 
carried,  and  Government  stays  in,  they  will  ratify,  and  not  till 
then.     The  cholera  is  disappearing  here  and  in  the  country. 

April  Qth. — Saw  Lord  Harrowby  yesterday  morning.  He 
can't  make  up  his  mind  what  is  best  to  be  done,  whether  to 
go  into  Committee  or  not.  He  rather  wishes  to  get  through 
Schedule  A,  but  he  won't  vote  against  the  Tories  if  they 
divide  on  adjourning.  ITien  went  to  Wood  and  told  him 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  fifty-six.     Lord  Grey  came 

in,  and  talked  the  whole  thing  over.     He  said  he  was  ill 

knocked  up — ^that  in  his  speech  to-day  he  should  be  as  moder- 
ate and  tame  as  anybody  could  wish.  From  what  Wood 
said,  and  he  himself  afterward,  I  should  think  they  wish  io 
adjourn  after  the  second  reading,  but  to  make  a  merit  of  it  if 
they  do.  Duneannon,  whom  I  saw  afterward,  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  sit  in  Passion 
Week.  At  night  Wharnciiffe  came  back  from  Yorkshire.  He 
is  all  for  getting  into  Schedule  A,  and  making  no  difficulties 
about  fifty-six  or  any  thing  else,  and  Harrowby,  now  that  he 
fancies  the  Government  want  to  adjourn,  rather  wants  not, 
suspecting  some  trick.  Upon  going  all  over  the  list,  we  make 
out  the  worst  to  give  a  majority  of  six,  and  the  best  of  eigh- 
teen, but  the  Tories  still  count  upon  getting  back  some  of  our 
people.  ^  We  had  a  grand  hunt  after  I^rd  Gambler's  proxy ; 
he  sent  it  to  Lord  de  Saumarez,  who  is  laid  up  with  the  gout 
in  Guernsey,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  get  at  Lord  Gambier 
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and  procure  another.  At  last  I  made  Harrowby,  who  does 
not  know  him,  write  to  him,  and  Wood  seat  a  messenger  after 
him,  so  we  hope  it  will  arrive  in  time. 

April  11th. — The  day  before  yesterday  Lord  Grey  intro- 
duced the  Keform  Bill  in  a  speech  of  extreme  moderation ;  as 
he  promised,  it  was  very  "  tame."  The  night's  debate  was 
dull;  yesterday  was,  better.  Lord  Mansfield  made  a  fin<! 
leech  against  the  Bill ;  Harrowby  spolte  well ;  Whamcliffe  ill. 
.  othing  can  equal  the  hot  water  we  have  been  in — defections 
threatened  on  every  side,  espectations  thwarted  and  doubts 
arising,  betting  nearly  even.  Evtn  De  Bos  came  to  me  in 
the  morning  and  told  me  he  doubted  how  he  should  vote ; 
that  neither  Harrowby  nor  Whamcliffe  had  put  the  question 
on  the  proper  ground,  and  his  reason  for  seceding  from  the 
Opposition  was  the  menaced  creation  of  Peers.  I  wrote  to 
Harrowby  and  begged  him  to  say  something  to  satisfy  tender 
consciences,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  Iseep  De  lios  and 
Coventry  (who  was  slippery)  right,  and  I  succeeded — at  least 
I  believe  so,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
anxiety  out-of-doors  and  the  intensity  of  the  interest  in  the 
town,  but  the  debate  is  far  less  animated  than  that  of  last 
year.  As  to  our  business,  it  is  "la  mer  a.  boire,"  with  nobody 
to  canvass  or  whip  in,  and  not  being  a  party.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  manage  it,  and  but  just. 

I  saw  Keate  this  morning,  who  had  been  with  the  King. 
His  Majesty  talked  in  high  terms  of  Ellenborough  and  of 
Mansfield.  It  is  difEcult  to  count  upon  such  a  man,  but  if  the 
second  reading  is  passed  I  do  not  believe  he  will  make  Peers 
to  carry  any  points  in  Committee,  unless  it  be  the  very  vital 
ones,  but  it  is  vefy  questionable  if  the  Opposition  will  fighc 
the  battle  then  afc  all,  or,  if  they  do,  fight  in  a  way  to  secure 
a  fsur,  practical  result. 

April  14(A,— The  Reform  Bill  (second  reading)  was  car- 
ried this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  nine.  The  House  did  not  sit  yesterday.  Tlie 
night  before  Phillpotts,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  made  a  grand 
speech  against  the  BiU,  full  of  fire  and  venom,  very  able.  It 
would  be  an  injury  to  compare  this  man  with  Laud ;  he  more 
resembles  Gardiner;  had  he  lived  in  those  days  he  wouJd 
have  been  just  such  another,  boiling  with  ambition,  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  great  tdents.  He  has  a  desperate  and 
dreadful  countenance,  an<]  looks  like  the  man  he  is.  The  last 
two  days  gave  plenty  of  reports  of  changes  either  way,  but 
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the  majority  has  always  looked  like  from  seven  to  ten.  Tke 
House  wiil  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  and  go  into  Committee 
after  Easter ;  and  in  the  mean  time  tvhat  negotiations  and 
what  difficulties  to  get  over  1  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Harrowby  have  had  some  good-humored  talk,  and  the 
former  seems  well  disposed  to  join  in  amending  the  Bill,  but 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  bring  these  extreme  and  irritated  par- 
ties to  any  agreement  as  to  terms.  The  debate  in  the  Lords, 
though  not  so  good  as  last  year,  has  been,  as  usual,  much 
better  than  that  in  the  Commons. 

The  accounts  from  Paris  of  the  cholera  are  awfui,  very 
different  from  the  disease  here.  Is  it  not  owing  to  our  supe- 
rior cleanliness,  draining,  and  precautioiss  ?  There  have  been 
1,300  sick  in  a  day  there,  and  for  some  days  an  average  of 
1,000 ;  here  we  have  never  averaged  above  fifty,  I  think,  and, 
except  the  squabbling  in  tbe  newspapers,  we  have  aeen  noth- 
ing of  it  whatever ;  there  many  of  the  upper  classes  have 
died  of  it.  Casimir  P^rier  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  went  to 
the  HStel-Dieu,  and  the  former  was  seized  afterward,  and  baa 
been  very  ill,  though  they  doubt  if  it  really  -was  cholera,  as  he 
IS  subject  to  attacks  with  the  same  symptoms, 

April  15ih.—The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  closed 
by  a  remarkable  reply  from  Lord  Grey,  full  of  moderation, 
and  sitch  as  to  hold  out  the  best  hopes  of  an  adjustment  of 
tbe  question— not  that  it  pacified  the  ultra-Tories,  who  were 
ftirious.^  The  speech  was  so  ill  reported  at  that  kte  hour 
that  It  is  not  generally  known  what  he  did  say,  and  many  of 
those  who  heard  it  almost  doubt  their  own  accuracy,  or 
suspect  tliat  he  went  further  than  he  intended,  so  unlike  was 
it  to  his  former  violent  and  unyielding  language.  He  said, 
with  regard  to  a  creation  of  Peers,  that  notliing  would  justify 
him  m  recommending  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  but  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  in 
such  a  case  (he  is  reported  to  have  said)  he  should  deem  it 
his  duty  first  to  recommend  a  dissolution  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  feeKag  of  the  country  was  with  the  otiier  House 
{these  were  not  the  words,  but  to  this  effect).  If  this  be  at 
ail  correct,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  make  Peers  to  carrv 
the  clauses,  for,  in  fact,  the  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
will  not  have  arrived  unless  the  Commons  should  reject  any 
amendments  which  may  be  made  bv  the  Lords.  The  tone, 
however,  of  the  violent  supporters  of  Government  is  totally 
changed ;  at  Lord  Holland's  last  night  they  were  singino'  in 
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a  very  different  note,  and,  now,  if  tlie  cooncila  of  tbe  Lords 
are  guided  by  moderation  and  firmness,  they  may  deal  willi 
the  Bill  almost  as  ihey  please;  but  they  must  swallow 
Schedule  A.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  great ;  the  High 
Tories  are  exasperated  and  vindictive,  and  will  fiercely  fight 
against  any  union  with  the  seceders.  The  Duke  is  moderate 
in  his  tone,  ready  to  act  cordially  with  all  parties,  but  he 
owes  the  seceders  a  grudge,  is  anxious  to  preserve  his  in- 
flueoce  with  the  Tories,  and  will  probably  insist  upon  mu- 
tilating the  Bill  more  than  will  be  prudent  and  feasible. 
The  Harrowby  and  "VVbarnoliffe  party,  now  that  the  second 
reading  is  over,  ceases  to  be  a  party.  It  was  a  patched-up 
miscellaneous  concern  at  best,  of  men  who  were  half  reasoned, 
half  frightened  over,  who  could  not  bear  separating  from  the 
Duke,  long  to  return  to  him,  and,  besides,  are  ashamed  of  Wham- 
cliffe  as  a  chief.  There  never  was  such  a  "  chef  de  circon- 
stance "  He  i=  a  very  honest  man,  with  a  right  view  of 
things,  and  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  understanding,  vain  and 
imprudent,  nilhout  authority,  commanding  no_ respect,  and  in 
a  false  position  as  the  ephemeral  leader  he  is,  marching  in 
that  capacity  pan  passu  with  Harrowby,  who  is  infinitely 
more  looked  up  to,  but  whose  bilious  complexion  prevents  his 
mixing  with  society  and  engaging  and  persuading  others  to 
follow  his  opinions  ;  nor  has  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  any  plan  or 
design  beyond  tlie  object  of  the  momenta  He  has  no  thought 
of  mixing  again  in  public  life,  he  does  not  propose  to  commu- 
nicate with  anybody  on  any  thing  further  than  the  middle 
course  to  be  adopted  now,  and  few  people  are  disposed  to 
sever  the  ties  on  which  their  future  political  existence  depends 
for  the  sake  of  cultivating  this  short-lived  connection.  If  the 
Government,  therefore,  looks  to  the  seceders  who  have  carried 
the  question  for  them  to  carry  other  points,  they  will  find  it 
won't  do,  for  their  followers  will  melt  into  the  mass  of  the  anti- 
Reformers,  who,  though  they  will  still  frown  upon  the  chiefs, 
wilt  gladly  take  back  the  rank  and  file.  A  fortnight  will 
elapse,  la  the  course  of  which  opportunities  will  be  found  of 
ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  great  party  and  the  proba- 
bility of  an  arrangement. 

The  debate  was  good- on  Friday,  but  very  inferior  to  the 
last.  PhiUpotts  got  a  terrific  dressing  from  Lord  Grey,  and 
was  handled  not  very  delicately  by  Goderich  and  Durham, 
though  the  latter  was  too  coarse.  He  had  laid  himself  very 
open,  and,  able  as  he  is,  lie  has  adopted  a  tone  and  style 
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inconsistent  with  liia  laivn  sleeves,  aud  umisual  on  tLe  Episco- 
pal Bencb.  He  is  carried  away  by  his  ambition  and  Ids  alarm, 
and  horrifies  his  brethren,  who  feel  all  tlie  danger  (in  these 
times)  of  such  a  colleague.  ITie  episode  of  which  he  was  the 
object  was,  of  course,  the  most  amusing;  part  of  the  whole. 

Newmarket,  April  22d. — 111  and  laid  up  with  the  gout 
for  this  week  past.  Came  here  on  Friday,  the  20th.  The 
carrying  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  seems  to  have 
produced  no  effect.  Everybody  has  gone  out  of  town,  the 
Tories  in  high  dudgeon.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
entered  a  protest  with  all  the  usual  objections,  which  has 
been  signed  by  a  wlio)e  rabble  of  Peers,  but  not  by  Lyndhurst, 
Ellenborough,  or  Carnarvon,  who  monopolize  the  brains  of  the 
party ;  th&y  declined.  In  the  mean  time  things  look  better. 
Wharnclifle,  Harrowby,  and  Haddington,  have  had  two  inter- 
views with  Lyndhurst  and  Ellenborough,  and  though  they 
did  not  go  into  particulars,  the  result  was  satisfactory,  and 
a  strong  disposition  evinced  to  cooperation  and  moderation. 
It  was  agreed  they  should  meet  again  next  week,  and  see 
what  could  be  arranged.  On  Pnday  Palmerston  sent  to 
Wharncliffe,  and  desired  to  see  him.  They  met,  and  Pal- 
merston told  him  that  he  came  from  Lord  Grey,  who  was 
desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  adding  that  Lord 
Grey  had  now  become  convinced  that  he  might  make  much 
more  extensive  concessions  than  he  had  ever  yet  contem- 
plated. He  added  that  Lord  Grey  would  rather  see  Wharn- 
cliffe alone,  without  Harrowby,  whose  manner  was  so  snappish 
and  unpleasant  that  he  could  not  talk  so  much  at  his  ease 
as  he  would  to  Wharncliffe  alone.  Wharncliffe  replied  that 
hp  could  have  no  objection  to  see  Lord  Grey,  but  that  he 
must  fairly  tell  him  his  situation  was  no  longer  the  same, 
having  put  himself  m  amicable  communication  with  Lynd- 
hurst and  Ellenborough;  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Torii3s 
was  indispensable  to  him  and  his  friends  to  affect  the  altera- 
tions they  contemplated,  and  he  could  not  do  any  thing  which 
might  have  to  them  the  appearance  of  underhand  dealing; 
that  he  could  tell  Lyndhurst  and  Ellenborough,  and  if  they 
made  no  objection  he  would  see  Lord  Grey.  Ellenborough 
was  gone  out  of  town,  but  he  went  to  Lyndhurst,  who  im- 
mediately^ advised  him  to  see  Lord  Grey,  and  said  it  was 
most  desirable  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  disposition  of  Government,  and  be  undertook  to 
write  word  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  all  that  had  passed. 
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Lord  Grey  was  unable  to  Icnve  Sheen  yesterday,  so  it  was 
arranged  that  the  meeting  should  be  delayed  until  Wham- 
clifFe's  return  to  Ijondon.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has,  how- 
ever, got  a  letter  of  four  sides  from  Grey,  empowering  him  to 
treat  here  Tvith  Wharncliffe,  and  Stanley  and  Graham  being 
expected,  it  is  very  likely  some  progress  may  be  made. 
Nothing  can  promise  better,  and  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Tories 
caa  be  brought  to  moderation  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the 
mass  will  not  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  dare  hold 
out,  for  when  a  negotiation  on  such  a  conciliatory  basis  is 
proposed,  a  terrible  case  would  be  made  hereafter  against 
those  who  should  refuse  to  listen  to  it.  The  advantages  are 
so  clear  that  nothing  would  make  them  persist  in  the  line  of 
uncompromising  opposition  but  an  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  afford  a  triumph  to  the  Waverers,  which  a  successful  termi- 
nation would  do;  not  that  they  woiild  profit  by  it,  for  they 
are  so  few,  and  those  who  will  have  been  wrong  so  many, 
that  clamor  will  silence  justice,  and  a  thousand  excuses  and 
pretenses  will  be  found  to  deprive  them  of  their  rightful 
credit.  It  is  a  long  time — not  probably  since  the  days  of 
Charles  II. — that  this  place  (Newmarket)  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  political  negotiation,  and,  conceding  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  actors  are  amusing — Richmond,  Graham, 
Wharncliffe,  and  myself.  By-the-by  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
(if  I  have  not  mentioned  it  before)  the  Royal  carriages  were 
all  ready,  the  mcrning  of  the  decision  of  the  second  reading 
to  take  the  King  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  Tuesday  the  Peers  would  have  appeared  in  the 
Gazette. 

London,  May  13(A. — Nothing  written  for  a  long  time,  nor 
had  I  any  tiling  to  write  till  a  few  days  ago.  From  the  time 
of  Wharncliffe's  departure  I  heard  nothiug,  and  I  bitterly  re- 
gret now  not  having  been  in  town  last  week.'  The  Committee 
stood  for  Monday;  on  Friday  se'nnight  last  I  was  at  Bucken- 
ham,  when  the  Duke  of  Rutland  told  me  he  was  going  to 
London,  that  they  meant  to  divide  on  Monday  on  a  proposal 
to  postpone  Schedules  A  and  B  till  after  C  and  D,  and  ex- 

'  [It  was  on  tlio  Tth  of  May  that  the  Iiords  went  into  Committee  on  the  Biil, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  to  postpone  the  rfssflunehieing  olsusee  until  «fler 
tlie  eslranohisiiie  dauaaa  had  been  aj^reed  to  was  eairied  by  am^ority  of  thirty- 
five  against  the  Qovomment.  The  sevonteen  Peers  who  had  asMsted  to  carry 
tiio  second  reading  iw.  the  11th  of  April  relapsed  into  the  Conservative  ranka, 
andUiB  result -was,  for  the  moment,  suoh  as  to  atop  the  progreas  of  the  Bill  and 
turn  out  tho  GovornmBnt.] 
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pected  to  beat  the  Government ;  I  wrote  by  that  post  to  Lady 
Harrowby,  saying  I  hoped  thia  was  not  true,  and  that  if  it  was 
It  appeared  to  ine  most  injndioions.  On  Tuesday  I  received 
by  the  post  a  letter  from  Wharncilffe,  saying  tliat  they  had 
been  in  frequent  comnmuication  with  Ellenborough  and  Lvnd- 
hurst,  that  the  Opposition  were  prepared  to  make  great'and 
satisfactory  concessions,  and  he  thought  all  would  go  off  well. 
The  only  difficulty  he  apprehended  was  from  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  disfranchising  clause,  which  the  Tories  insisted 
on,  and  to  which  he  and  Harrowby  had  thought  it  right  to 
agree.  The  next  day  I  received  a  second  letter,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  debate  and  its  consequences,  to  which  I  wrote 
him  a  trimming  reply,  and  another  to  Lady  Harrowby,  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments  on  their  conduct  on  the  occasion 
Before  all  this  happened  Whamcliffe  had  had  to  encounter 
abuse  of  every  kind,  and  he  has  certainly  continued  to  play 
his  cards  in  such  a  way,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  quarrel  with 
Whigs  and  Tories  in  succession.  With  very  good  intentions, 
and  very  honest,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  every  reproach  of 
insincerity,  intrigue,  and  double-dealing. 

On  arriving  in  town  I  found  a  note  from  him,  desirinf 
I  would  see  him  and  hear  his  defense  of  himself  before  1 
expressed  elsewhere  the  opinion  I  had  given  to  him.  Ao- 
cordingly  I  went  to  Boodle's,  where  I  found  him,  and  he 
immediately  began  his  case.  He  said  that  on  his  return  to 
town  he  saw  Lord  Grey,  who  said  that  he  wished  to  know 
what  w-ere  the  intentions  of  his  party,  and  how  far  thev 
were  disposed  to  go,  and  what  concessions  they  looked  for. 
He  repLed  that  Lord  Grey  must  understand  that  he  now 
stood  in  a  very  different  position,  and  that,  reunited  as  he 
was  with  the  Tories,  he  must  act  with  them— much,  in  short 
what  be  had  before  said  to  Palmerston.  They  then  discussed 
the  question,  and  he  said  that  there  was  one  point  for  which 
Lord  Grey  ought  to  be  prepared,  and  that  he  knew  the  Tories 
W-ere  much  bent  upon  proposing  the  postponement  of  Sched- 
ules A  and  B.  Lord  Grey  said  this  would  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  embarrassment,  that  it  would  be  a  thing  they 
could  not  agree  to,  and  he  hoped- he  would  do  all  in  his  powei 
to  prevent  it.  Wharncliffe  said  that  he  would  endeavor,  but 
he  believed  they  were  veiy  eager  about  it,  and  he  added  that 
Lord  tjrey  might  be  sure  he  would  support  nothing  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Bill.  After 
this  his  and  Harrowby's  communications  with  Ellenborough 
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and  his  friends  continuecl,  and  on  the  Saturday  (I  think) 
Lyndhurst  told  him  that  the  Tories  were  bo  irrevocably  bent 
upon  this,  and  that  they  were  so  dillicult  to  manage  and  so 
disposed  to  fly  off,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
way  to  them,  and  it  must  be  proposed,  though  he  would  glad- 
ly have  waived  it,  but  that  was  impossible  ;  upon  which  Har- 
rowby  and  Wharncliffe  gave  in  and  agreed  to  support  it. 
One  of  them  (Haddington,  I  think)  suggested  that  'Wharncliffe 
ought  to  communicate  this  intention  to  Lord  Grey,  to  -whicii, 
however,  Lyndhurst  objected,  said  that  the  Tories  were  sus- 
picious, had  already  taken  umbrage  at  the  communications 
between  Wharncliffe  and  Grey,  and  that  it  must  not  be.  To 
this  prohibition  Wharncliffe  fatally  submitted,  and  accordingly 
not  a  word  was  said  by  anybody  till  the  afternoon  of  the  de- 
bate, when,  just  befnre  it  began,  Wharncliffe  told  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  of  course  told  Lord  Grey.  Whamclifte  at 
the  same  time  had  some  conversation  with  John  Eussell  and 
Stanley,  who  strongly  deprecated  this  intention,  but  it  wastoo 
late  to  arrange  or  compromise  any  thing  then.  The  debate 
came  on ;  the  proposition  was  made  in  a  very  aggravating 
speech  by  Lyndhurat,  and  on  its  being  carried  Lord  Grey 
threw  up  the  Bill  and  the  Government  in  a  passion.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  they  should  have  taken  this  course  at 
once,  because  they  certainly  bad  very  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  King  would  consent  to  a  creation  of  Peere,  though 
they  probably  thought  he  might  be  bullied  upon  an  occasion 
which  they  fancied  they  could  turn  to  great  account ;  but  he 
was  stout  and  would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  day  after  the  debate  Grey  and  Brougham  went  down 
to  Windsor  and  proposed  to  the  King  to  make  fifty  Peers. 
They  took  with  them  a  minute  of  Cabinet  signed  by  all  the 
members  except  the  Duke  of  Eicbmond.  Palmerston  pro- 
posed it  in  Cabinet,  and  Melbourne  made  no  objection.  His 
Majesty  took  till  the  next  day  to  consider,  when  he  accepted 
their  resignations,  which  was  the  alternative  they  gave  him. 
At  the  levee  the  same  day  nothing  occurred ;  the  King 
hardly  spoke  to  the  Duke,  but  he  afterward  saw  Lyndhurst 
(having  sent  for  him).  I  d<5  not  know  what  passed  between 
them,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  soon  sent  for.  The 
Duke  and  Lyndhurst  endeavored  to  prevail  on  Peel  to  take 
the  Government  upon  himself,  and  the  former  offered  to  act 
in  any  capacity  in  which  he  could  be  useful ;  but  Peel  would 
not.     Some  communication  also  took  place  between  Lynd- 
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hurat  and  Harrowby,  but  tlie  latter  declared  at  onoe  lie  would 
support  the  new  Government,  but  not  take  office.  When  Peel 
finally  declined,  the  Duke  accspted,  and  yesterday,  at  three 
o'clock,  he  went  to  St.  James's.  The  King  saw  Peel  and  the 
Speaker.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  the  reports  were  first  that  Alexander  Baring  was  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  since  that  he  has  refused 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  that  Lyndhurst  is  to  go  to  the 
King's  Beach,  Tenterden  to  retire,  and  the  Great  Seal  to  be 
put  in  commission. 

The  first  act  of  the  Duke  was  to  advise  the  King  to  re- 
ject the  address  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  which  he  did,  and 
said  he  knew  of  no  such  body.  All  very  proper.  In  the 
morning  I  called  upon  Wood  at  the  Treasury,  to  explain  to 
him  that  I  had  never  been  cognizant  of  the  late  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  I  was  far  from  approving  the 
conduct  of  my  old  associates.  He  said  he  had  never  believed 
that  I  was  any  party  to  it,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been 
in  town,  when  it  was  just  possible  I  might  have  persuaded 
them  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  course  they  were  taking. 
He  said  that  I  did  not  know  how  bad  it  was,  for  that  Wharn- 
cliffe  had  distinctly  said  that  if  such  a  thing  was  proposed 
he  should  oppose  it,  and  that  Palmerston  was  present  when 
he  said  so.  This  WhamcUffe  positively  denies,  and  yester- 
day he  went  to  Palmerston  to  endeavor  to  explain,  takini)- 
with  him  a  minute  which  he  said  he  bad  drawn  up  at  the 
time  of  all  that  passed,  but  which  he  had  never  before  shown 
or  submitted  for  correction,  and  which  Palmerston  told  him 
was  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  omitted  that  engagement. 
They  are  at  issue  as  to  the  fact.  The  position  of  the  re- 
spective parties  is  curious.  The  Waverers  undertook  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  with  slender  means,  and  they  accomplished 
ifc  with  complete  success.  All  turned  out  as  they  expected 
and  desired,  but,  after  having  been  in  confidential  communi- 
cation with  both  pai'ties,  they  have  contrived  mortally  to 
offend  both,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  odium  from  every 
quarter,  and  to  a  universal  imputation  of  insincerity  and 
double-dealing,  and  this  without  any  other  fault  than  mis- 
management and  the  false  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  without  influence  or  power,  between  two  mighty 
parties.  The  Tories,  who  have  exhibited  nothing  but  obsti- 
nacy and  unreasonableness,  and  who  thwarted  the  Waverers 
by  every  means  they  could  devise,  have  reaped  all  the  bene- 
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fit  of  {heir  efforts,  and  that  without  admitting  that  they 
were  right,  or  tliaiiking  tbem  for  bringing  matters  to  this 
pa^  They  are  triumphant,  in  spife  of  all  they  did  to  pre- 
vent their  own  triumph,  and  have  had  all  the  spiteful  pleMure 
of  abuse  and  obloquy,  all  the  glory  of  consiatenoy,  and  tlie 
satisfaction  of  pertinacity,  with  all  the  advantages  that  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct  promised  to  give  them.  [Their  triumph 
was  of  short  duration,  and  nothing  so  complete  as  their  final 
discomfiture.]  , 

The  Kino-  took  leave  of  his  Ministers  with  a  great  eftusion 
of  tenderness,  particularly  to  Richmond,  whom  he  entreated 
to  remain  in  office  ;  but  I  take  it  that  he  easily  consoles  him- 
self, and  does  not  care  much  more  for  one  Minister  than 
another. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  so  violent 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  Tories  were  greatly 
elated  with  the  divisions  on  Ebrington's  motion,  because  there 
was  a  majoi-ity  less  by  fifty-six  than  on  a  similar  motion 
when  the  Bill  was  rejected  in  October.  The  circumstances 
were,  however,  different,  and  some  would  not  vote  because 
they  disapprove  of  creating  Peers,  which  this  vote  -rt-ould 
have  committed  them  to  approve  of.  There  is  so  maoh  of 
wonder,  and  curiosity,  and  expectation  abroad  that  there  is 
less  of  abuse  and  exasperation  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  it  will  all  burst  forth.  The  town  is  fearfully  quiet.  What 
is  odd  enough  is  that  the  King  was  hissed  as  he  left  London 
the  other  day,  and  the  Duke  cheered  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Palace.  There  have  been  some  meetings,  with  resolutions  to 
support  the  Bill,  to  express  approbation  of  the  Ministers,  and 
to  protest  against  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  bluster  here  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  real  tumults,  particularly  when  the  rab- 
ble and  the  unions  loiow  that  there  is  a  Government  which  will 
not  stand  such  things,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  bandy 
compliments  with  the  Duke  as  they  did  with-Althorp  and 
J  ohn  Russell,  not  but  what  much  dissatisfaction  and  much  dis- 
quietude must  prevail.  The  funds  have  not  fallen,  which  is  a 
sign  that  there  is  no  alarm  in  the  City.  At  this  early  period 
of  the  business  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  of  what  wUl 
happen  ;  the  present  Grovernment  in  opposition  wili  again  be 
formidable,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  things  will  go  on  and 
rio-ht  themselves  ;  we  shall  avoid  a  creation  of  Peers,  but  we 
must  have  a  Reform  Bill  of  some  sort,  and  perhaps  a  harmless 
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one  after  all,  and  if  the  elements  of  disorder  can  be  resolved 
into  tranquillity  and  order  again,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  tbe 
means  that  have  been  employed,  nor  the  quantum  of  moral  in- 
justice that  has  been  perpetrated. 

The  Tories  are  very  indignant  with  Peel  for  not  talking 
office,  and  if,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  is  to  support  GoTernment 
and  the  Bill  out  of  o£Gce,  and,  when  all  is  over,  come  in,  it  is 
hardly  worth  -while  for  such  a  farce  to  deprive  the  King  and 
the  country  of  his  services  in  the  way  that  they  could  bo 
most  useful,  but  he  is  still  smarting  under  Catholic  question 
reminiscences,  while  the  Duke  is  more  thick-skinned.  After 
he  had  carried  the  Catholic  question  the  world  was  prepared 
for  a  good  deal  of  versatility  on  his  part,  but  it  was  in  mere 
derision  that  (after  his  speech  on  Reform  in  1830)  it  used  to 
be  said  that  he  would  very  likely  be  found  proposing  a  Bill  of 
Reform,  and  here  he  ia  coming  into  office  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  very  Bill  against  which  the  other 
day  he  entered  a  protest  which  must  stare  him  in  the  face 
through  the  whole  progress  of  it,  or,  if  not,  to  bring  in 
another  of  the  same  character,  and  probably  nearly  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Pretests  are,  however,  not  wanting,  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  King  is  made  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  The  Duke's  worshipers  (a  numer- 
ous class)  call  this  the  finest  action  of  his  .life,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  in  what  the  grandeur  of  it  consists,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice.  However,  it  is  fair  to  wait 
a  little,  and  hear  from  bis  own  lips  his  esposilion  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  intends  to  deal  with  this  measure,  and  how  he 
will  reconcile  what  he  has  hitherto  said  with  what  he  is  now 
about  to  do.  Talleyrand  is  of  course  in  a  state  of  great 
consternation,  which  will  be  communicated  like  an  electrical 
shock  to  the  Powers  specially  favored  and  protected  by  the 
late  Government—Leopold  and  Dom  Pedro,  for  instance.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  Duke  to  deal  with  some  of 
ihe  questions  on  which  he  has  committed  himself  pretty  con- 
siderably while  in  opposition,  both  with  respect  to  foreign 
politics  and  especially  Irish  education. 

Monday,  May  14(A.— Nothing  more  was  known  yesterday, 
but  everybody  was  congregated  at  the  clubs,  asking,  discuss- 
ing, and  wondering,  lliere  was  a  great'meeting  at  iipsley 
House,  when  it  was  supposed  every  thing  was  settled.  The 
Household  went  yesterday  to  St.  James's  to  resign  their  sticks 
and   badges;    among  tlie  rest  Lord    Foley.      The  K'mg  wiis 
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verv  civil  to  bim ;  made  him  ait  down  and  said,  "  Lord  Foley, 
you  are  a  young  man."  "  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  any  right  to  that  appellation."  "  Oh,  yea  ; 
you  are  a  young  mau— at  all  events  in  comparison  with  me — 
and  you  will  probably  come  into  office  again;  but  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing 
yoii  there."  It  is  supposed  that  this  coup  has  been  preparing 
for  some  time.  All  the  Royal  Family,  bastards  and  all,  have 
been  incessantly  cU  the  King,  and  he  has  probably  had  more 
difficulty  in  the  long-run  in  resisting  the  constant  importu- 
nity of  his  entourage,  and  of  hia  womankind  particularly,  than 
the  dictates  of  his  Ministers";  and  between  this  gradual  but 
powerful  impression,  and  his  real  opinion  and  fears,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  seize  the  first  good  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  "Whigs,  When  Lord  Anglesey  went  to  take  leave  of  him 
at  Windsor  he  was  struck  with  the  change  in  his  sentiments, 
and  told  Lady  Anglesey  so,  who  repeated  it  to  my  brother. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  those  with  whom  I  used  to 
dispute,  and  who  would  hear  of  nothing  but  rejecting  the 
second  reading,  now  admit  that  my  view  was  the  correct  one, 
and  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  with  whom  I  had  more  than  one  dis- 
cussion, complimented  me  very  handsomely  upon  the  justifi- 
cation of  my  view  of  the  question  which  the  event  had 
afforded.  The  High  Tories,  of  course,  will  never  admit  that 
they  could  have  been  wrong,  and  have  no  other  resource  but 
to  insist  boldly  that  the  King  never  would  have  made  Peers 
at  all,' 

London,  May  I'j'fA.— The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
passed  with  a  rapidity  which  hardly  left  time  to  think  upon 
them — such  sudden  changes  and  transitions  from  rage  to 
triumph  on  one  side,  and  £om  foolish  exultation  to  mortifica- 
tion and  despair  on  the  other.  The  first  impression  was  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  succeed  in  forming  a  Govern- 
ment, with  or  without  PeeL  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  try 
and  prevail  upon  Peel  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  inex- 
orable. He  then  turned  to  Baring,"  who,  after  much  hesitation, 
ao-reed  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  work  went 
on,  but  with  difficulty,  for  neither  Peel,  Goulburn,  nor  Croker, 

'  [Every  one  ^nows  Tinw  ahort-lived  ware  the  ospeototionB  caused  by  the 
temporary  resignation  of  Lord  Grey'fl  Goveriimeiit.  K  will  "be  Baon  m  the  fol- 
lowine  pases  how  soon  the  viaion  passed  away ;  hut  the  foregoing  passages  are 
retained  predsely  bowinse  they  oontiJn  a  vivid  and  Mthful  picture  of  the  stata 
-■■-■-■--1  at  the  moment.] 
■     ~    "   f,  alti 


[AleKiinJor  Bariiig,  afterward  Lord  ABhhurton.] 
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woidd  take  office.     They  then  tried  the  Speaker,  who  was 
mightily  tempted  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  but  still  doubt- 
ing and  fearing,  and  requiring  time  to  make  up  his  mind.     At 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  and  Lyndhnrat  at  Apsley  House 
he  declared  his  sentiments  on  the  existing  state  of  alfairs  in  a 
speech  of  three  hours,  to  the  unutterable  disgust  of  Lynd- 
""•■st,  who  returned  home,  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  said 
that  "  he  could  not  endure  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
u  damned  tiresome  old  hUch."     After  these  three  hours  of 
oratory  Manners  Sutton  desired  to  have  till  the  nest  morning 
(Monday)  to  make  up  his  mind,  which  he  again  begged  miglit 
be  extended  till  the  evening.     On  that   evening  (Monday) 
ensued  the  memorable  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
everybody  agrees  was  such  a  scene  of  violence  and  excitement 
fts  never  had  been  exhibited  within  those  walls.     Tavistock 
told  me  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  like  it,  and  to  his 
dying  day  should  not  forget  it.     The  House  was  crammed  to 
suffocation;  every  violent  sentiment  and  vituperative  expres- 
sion was  received  with  shouts  of  approbation,  yet  the  violent 
^eakers  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.'     Tom 
Buncombe  made  one  of  his  blustering  Radical  harangues  fuU 
of  every  sort   of  impertinence,   which    was    received  with 
immense  applause,  but  which  contrasted  with  an  admirable 
speech,  full  of  dignity,  but  also  of  sarcasm  and  severity,  from 
John  Russell— the  best  he  ever  made.     The  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  taking  office  to  carry  the  BiU,  which 
was  not  denied,  but  which  his  friends  feebly  attempted  to 
justify,  was  assailed  with  the  most  merciless  severity,  and 
(what  made  the  greatest  impression)  was  condemned  (though 
m  more  measured  terms)  by  moderate  men  and  Tories,  such 
as  Inghs  and  Davies  Gilbert.     Baring,  who  spoke  four  times 
at  last  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  compromise,  and  that 
the  ex-Ministers  should  resume  their  seats  and  carry  the  Bill 
This  extraordinary  proposition  was  drawn  from  him  by  the 
state  of  the  House,  and  the  impossibility  he  at  once  saw  of 
forming  a  new  Government,  and  without  any  previous  concert 
with  the  Duke,  who,  however,  entirely  approved  of  what  he 
said.     After  the  debate  Baring  and  Sutton  went  to  Apsley 
House,  and  related  to  the  Duke  what  had  taken  place  the 
former  saying  he  would  face  a  thousand  devils  rather  than 
such  a  House  of  Commons,     From  that  moment  the  whole 
•  [The  debate  arose  on  a  petition  of  the  City  of  London,  prnviog  tliirt  tli» 
House  would  refuse  supplies  untd  tie  Keform  Bill  had  become  law.] 
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thing  was  at  an  end,  and  liie  next  morning  (Tuesday)  the 
Puke  repaired  to  the  King,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not 
form  an  Administration,  This  commnnication,  for  which  the 
debate  of  the  previous  night  had  prepared  everybody,  Vas 
speedily  known,  and  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  Whigs  were 
complete. 

The  King  desired  the  Duke  and  Ljndhurst  (for  they  went 
together)  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  They  advised  him 
to  write  to  Lord  Grey  (which  he  did),  informing  him  that  the 
Duke  had  given  up  the  commission  to  form  a  Government, 
that  he  had  heard  of  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Baring  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  night  before  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
promise, and  that  he  wished  Lord  Grey  to  return  and  resume 
the  Government  upon  that  principle.  Lord  Grey  sent  an 
answer  full  of  the  usual  expressions  of  zeal  and  respect,  but 
saying  that  he  could  give  no  answer  until  he  had  consulted 
his  cdleagues.  He  assembled  his  Cabinet,  and  at  five  o'clock 
the  answer  was  sent.' 

Yesterday  morning  Lord  Grey  saw  the  King;  but  up  to 
last  night  nothing  was  finally  settled,  every  thing  turning 
upon  the  terms  to  be  exacted,  some  of  the  violent  of  the 
party  desiring  they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Peers,  both  to  show  their  power  and  increase 
their  strength;  the  more  moderate,  including  Lord  Grey 
himself  and  many  of  the  old  Peer-makers,  were  for  sparing 
the  King's  feelings  and  using  their  victory  with  moderation, 
ail,  however,  agreeing  that  the  only  condition  on  which  they 
could  return  was  the  certainty  of  carrying  the  Reform  Bill 
unaltered,  either  by  a  creation  of  Peers  or  by  the  secession 
of  its  opponents.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  matter 
stands  thus:  the  King  at  the  mercy  of  the  Whigs,  just  as 
averse  as  ever  to  make  Peers,  the  violent  wishing  to  press 
him  the  moderate  wishing  to  spare  him,  all  parties  railing  at 
each  other,  the  Tories  broken  and  discomfited,  and  meditating 
no  further  resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Duke  is  to 
make  his  expose  to-night.  , 

Peel,  who  has  kept  himself  out  of  the  scrape,  is  strongly 
suspected  of  being  any  thing  but  sorry  for  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  Duke  has  got  himself,  and  they  think  that  he  secretly 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  with  promises  of  present  sup- 
port and  future  coaperation,  with  a  shrewd  anticipation  of 

>  [Theee  oommonicaaons  l^ave  been  publiBhed  in  the  "  Correspondence  of 
EarJ  Grey  with  V(msm  IV.,"  yol.  ii,,  pp.  40M11-] 
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the  fate  that  awaited  him.  I  am  by  no  meting  indisposed  to 
give  credit  to  this,  for  I  well  remember  the  wrath  of  Peel 
when  the  Duke's  Governmeot  was  broken  up  in  1830,  and  the 
various  instances  of  secret  dislike  and  ivant  of  real  cordiality 
which  have  peeped  from  under  a  decent  appearance  of  union 
a°^.™endship.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  he  is 
in  high  spirits  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  talks  with  great  com- 
placency of  its  being  very  well  as  it  is,  and  that  the  salvation 
of  character  is  eveiy  thing ;  and  this  from  him,  who  fancies  he 
has  saved  his  own,  and  addressed  to  those  who  have  forfeited 
theirs,  is  amusing. 

The  joy  of  the  King  at  what  he  thought  was  to  be  his 
deliverance  from  the  Whigs  was  unbounded.  He  lost  no  time 
in  putting  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  possession  of  everv' 
tiling  that  had  t^aken  place  between  him  and  them  upon  the 
subject  of  Reform,  and  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  Peers 
admitting  that  he  had  consented,  but  saying  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  every  species  of  persecution.  His  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, and  levity,  put  him  in  a  miserable  light,  and  prove  him 
to  be  one  of  the  silliest  old  gentlemen  in  his  dominions ;  but  I 
beheve  he  13  mad,  for  yesterday  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  at  which  (notwithstanding  hia  cares)  he  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits;  and  after  dinner  he  made  a  number  of 
speeches,  so  ridiculous  and  nonsensical,  beyond  all  belief  but 
to  those  who  heard  them,  rambling  from  one  subject  to 
another,  repeating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  and 
altogether  such  a  mass  of  confusion,  trash,  and  imbecility  as 
made  one  laugh  and  blush  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  had  agreed  to  try  and  form  a  Gov- 
ernment he  applied  to  the  Tories,  who  nearly  all  agreed  to 
support  him,  and  were  prepared  t-o  go  to  all  lengths,  even  to 
that  of  swallowing  the  whole  Bill  if  necessary  ;  the  Duke  of 
JNewoastle  particularly  would  do  any  thing.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  so  squeamish  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  support  amendments  even,  unless  they  were  permitted  to 
tiun  the  schedules  upside-down,  straining  at  gnats  out  of 
office  and  swallowing  camels  in.  It  is  remarkable  that  after 
the  sacrifice  Whamciiffe  made  to  reingratiate  himself  with 
the  Tones,  incurring  the  detestation  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs 
and  theu:  reproach  of  bad  &ith,  the  former  have  utterly 
neglected  him,  taking  no  notice  of  him  whatever  during  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings  from  the  moment  of  the  division, 
leavmg  him  in  ignorance  of  their  plans  and  intentions,  never 
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inviting  him  to  any  of  their  meetings,  and  although  a  commu- 
nication was  made  by  Lyndhurst  to  Harrowby  (they  wanted 
Harrowby  to  be  Prime  Minister),  the  hitter  was  not  at  liberty 
to  impart  it  to  Wharncliife.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  more 
deeply  mortified  than  he  is  at  the  treatment  he  has  expe- 
rienced from  these  allies  after  having  so  committed  himself. 
From  the  account  of  the  King's  levity  throughout  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  strongly  suspect  that  (if  he  lives)  he  will  go  mad. 
While  the  Duke  and  Lyndhurst  were  with  him,  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  (I  forget  now  at  which)  he  said,  "I 
have  been  thinking  tliat  something  is  wanting  with  regard  to 
Hanover.  Duke,  you  are  now  my  Minister,  and  I  beg  you 
will  think  of  this ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  slice  of  Belgium, 
■whidi  would  be  a  convenient  addition  to  Hanover.  Pray  re- 
member this,"  and  then  resumed  the  subject  they  were  upon. 
May  19(A.— The  night  before  last  the  Duke  made  his 
statement.  It  was  extremely  clear,  but  very  bald,  and  left 
his  case  just  where  it  was,  as  he  did  not  say  any  thing  that 
evervhody  did  not  knov?  before.  His  fiiends,  however, 
extolled  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  and  a  complete 
vindication  of  himself.  The  Tory  Lords  who  spoke  after  him 
bedaubed  him  with  praise,  and  vied  with  each  other  m 
expressions  of  admiration.  These  were  Carnarvon,  Win- 
chelsea,  and  Haddington.  There  was  not  one  word_  from 
the  Duke  (nor  from  the  others)  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
secede,  which  was  what  the  Government  expected.  His 
speech  contained  a  sort  of  covert  attack  upon  Peel ;  m  fact, 
he  could  not  defend  himself  without  attacking  Peel,  for  if  the 
one  was  in  the  right  in  taking  office  the  other  must  have  been 
in  the  wrong  in  refusing  to  join  him.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  which  was  meant  as  a  repr^i^ch,  though  out  of  the 
House  the  Duke's  friends  do  not  conceal  their  anger  that  Peel 
would  not  embark  with  him  in  his  desperate  enterprise. 

Lyndhurst  was  exceedingly  able,  highly  excited,  very 
eloquent,  and  contrived  to  make  his  case  a  good  one.  It  was 
a  fine  display  and  very  short.  Carnarvon  aud  Mansfield  were 
outngeouslv  violent,  but  both  in  their  way  clever,  and  parts 
of  the  speech  of  the  latter  were  eloquent.  _  Lord  Grey  was 
excellent,  short,  very  temperate  and  judicious,  exactly  what 
was  requisite  aud  nothing  more.  Nobody  else  spoke  on  his 
side,  except  Mulgrave  at  the  end. 

The  debate,  however  interesting,  left  the  whole  matter  in 
uncertainty ;  and  the  next  day  the  old  question  began  again. 
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What  was  to  be  done — Peers  or  no  Peers?  A  Cabinet  sat 
nearly  all  day,  and  Lord  Grey  went  once  or  twice  to  the 
King.  He,  poor  man,  was  at  bis  wits'  end,  and  tried  an  ex- 
periment (not  a  very  constitutional  one)  of  his  own  by  writing 
to  a  number  of  Peers,  entreating  them  to  withdraw  their  op- 
|DOsition  to  the  BilL  These  letters  were  written  (I  think) 
before  the  debate.  On  Thursday  nothing  was  settled,  and  at 
another  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  a  minute  was  drawn  up 
agreeing  to  ofEer  again  the  same  advice  to  the  King.  Before 
this  was  acted  upon  Richmond,  who  had  been  absent,  arrived, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  his  colleagues  to  cancel  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lyndhurst,  and  other 
Peers,  had  given  the  desired  assurances  to  the  King,  which  he 
communicated  to  Lord  Grey.  These  were  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient securities,  and  declarations  made  accordingly  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  If  the  Ministers  had  again  gone  to 
the  King  with  this  advice,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  would 
have  ended,  for  he  had  already  been  obstinate,  and  might  have 
continued  so  on  this  point,  and  he  told  Lord  Verulam  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  to  make 
Peers.  Our  princes  have  strange  notions  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  their  coronation  oath. 

On  Thursday  in  the  House  of  Commons  Peel  made  his 
statement,  in  which,  with  great  civility,  and  many  espressions 
of  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  Duke,  he  pronounced  as 
bitter  a  censure  of  his  conduct,  while  apparently  confining 
himself  to  the  defense  of  his  own,  as  it  was  possible  to  do, 
and  as  such  it  was  taken.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
did  it  con  amore,  and  that  he  is  doubly  rejoiced  to  be  out  of 
the  scrape  himself  and  to  leave  others  in  it. 

May  Slat. — Since  I  came  back  from  Newmarket  there 
has  not  been  much  to  write  about.  A  calm  has  succeeded 
the  storm.  Last  night  Schedules  A  and  B  were  galloped 
through  the  Committee,  and  they  finished'  the  business.  On 
Thursday  next  the  Bill  will  probably  be  read  a  third  time. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  some  dozen  Tories  and  Waverers  have 
continued  to  keep  up  a  little  skirmish,  and  a  good  deal  of 
violent  language  has  been  bandied  about,  in  which  the  Whigs, 
being  the  winners,  have  shown  the  best  temper.  In  society 
the  excitement  has  ceased,  but  the  bitterness  remains.  The 
Tories  are,  however,  so  utterly  defeated,  and  the  victory  of 
their  opponents  is  so  complete,  that  the  latter  can  afford  to 
be  moderate  and  decorous  in  their  tone  and  manner ;  and  the 
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former  are  exoeediagly  sulky,  cockering  «j:  each  other  with 
much  self-gratulation  and  praise,  but  aware  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  mankind  they  are  covered  with  odium, 
ridicule,  and  disgrace.  Peel  and  the  Duke  are  ostensibly 
great  friends,  and  the  ridiculous  farce  is  still  kept  up  of 
each  admiring  what  he  would  not  do  himself,  but  what  the 
other  did. 

Juna  \st. — Met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  dinner  yes- 
terday, and  afterward  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  not  on 
politics.  I  never  see  and  converse  with  him  without  re- 
proaching myself  for  the  sort  of  hostUity  I  feel  and  express 
toward  his  political  conduct,  for  there  are  a  simplicity,  a 
gayety,  and  natural  urbanity  and  good-humor  in  him,  which 
are  remarkably  captivating  in  so  great  a  man.  We  talked 
of  Dumont's  book  and  Louis  XVIII. 's  "Memoirs."  I  said  I 
thought  the  "Memoirs"  were  not  genuine.  He  said  he  was 
sure  they  were,  that  they  bore  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
of  being  so,  particularly  in  their  accuracy  as  to  dates,  that  he 
was  the  best  ohronologist  in  the  world,  and  that  he  knew  the 
day  of  the  week  of  every  event  of  importance.  He  once 
asked  the  Duke  when  he  was  born,  and  when  he  told  him  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year,  he  at  once  said  it  was  on  a  Tuesday ; 
that  he  (the  Duke)  had  remembered  that  throughout  the  book 
the  day  of  the  week  was  always  mentioned,  and  many  of  the 
anecdotes  he  had  himself  heard  the  King  tell.  He  then 
talked  of  him,  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that 
Charles  X.  was  a  cleverer  man,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
world  went,  though  Louis  XVIII,  was  much  better  imformed 
— a  most  curious  remark,  considering  the  history  and  end  of 
each.  [Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  and  untrue  than 
this  opinion.]  That  Louis  XVIII,  was  always  governed, 
and  a  favorite  indispensable  to  him.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  the  Duke  was  deputed  to  speak  to  M.  de  Blacaa,  his 
then  favorite,  and  tell  him  that  his  unpopularity  was  so 
great  in  France  that  it  was  desirable  he  should  not  return 
there.  Blacas  replied,  "  Vou  don't  know  the  ICing  ;  he  must 
have  a  favorite,  and  he  had  better  have  me  than  another. 
I  shall  go  ;  he  will  have  another,  and  you  shall  take  pains 
to  put  a  gentUinan  in  that  situation,  for  he  is  capable  of 
taking  the  first  person  that  finds  access  to  him  and  the 
opportunity  of  pleasing  him."  He  added  that  he  should  not 
wonder  if  he  took  Fouch6.  He  did  not  take  Fouch6,  who  was 
not  aware  of  the  part  he  might  have  played,  but  he  took  De 
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Cazes,  who  governed  him  entirely.  This  continued  till  the 
Royal  Family  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  by  tiireaten- 
ing  to  malce  an  esdandre  and  leave  the  chateau  they  at  last 
succeeded,  and  De  Cazea  was  sent  as  Embassador  to  London. 
Tlien  the  King  wrote  to  him  constantly,  sending  him  verses 
and  literary  scraps.  The  place  remained  vacant  till  accident 
threw  Madame  du  Cayla  in  his  way.'  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Talon,  -who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  Marquis 
de  Favras,  and  she  sent  to  the  King  to  say  she  had  some  papers 
of  her  father's  relating  to  that  afEair,  which  she  should  like 
to  give  into  his  own  nands.  He  saw  her  and  was  pleased 
with  her.  The  Royal  Family  encouraged  this  new  taste,  in 
order  to  get  rid  entirely  of  De  Cazes,  and  even  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  promoted  her  success.  It  was  the  same  thing 
to  him  to  have  a  woman  as  a  man,  and  there  was  no  sexual 
question  in  the  matter,  as  what  he  wanted  was  merely  some 
one  to  whom  he  could  tell  every  thing,  consult  with  on  all 
occasions,  and  with  whom  he  could  bandy  literary  trifles. 
Madame  du  Cayla,  who  was  clever,  was  speedily  installed,  and 
he  directly  gave  up  De  Cazes.  He  told  the  Duke  that  ho 
was  irouiM  with  De  Ca^es,  who  had  behaved  "very  ill  to  him, 
but  he  had  nothing  specific  to  allege  against  him,  except 
that  his  manner  to  bim  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  Ministers  paid  assiduous  court  to  Madame  du  Cayla, 
imparted  every  thing  to  her,  and  got  her  to  say  what  they 
wanted  said  to  the  King;  she  acted  all  the  part  of  a  mistress, 
except  the  essential,  of  which  there  never  was  any  question. 
She  got  great  siuns  of  money  from  him  and  very  valuable 
presents. 

June  18th. — Breakfasted  on  Thursday  with  Rogers,  and 
yesterday  at  the  Athenseum  with  Henry  Taylor,  and  met  Mr. 
Charles  Austin,  a  lawyer,  clever  man,  and  Radical.  The  Bills 
are  jogging  on  and  there  is  a  comparative  calm.  The  Whigs 
swear  that  the  Reformed  Parliament  will  be  the  most  aristo- 
cratic we  hive  ever  seen,  and  Ellice  told  me  that  they  cannot 
hear  of  a  single  improper  person  likely  to  be  elected  for  any 
of  the  new  places.  [Their  choice  did  not  correspond  with 
this  statement  of  their  disposition.]  The  metropolitan  dis- 
trifts  want  rank  and  talent.  The  Grovernment  and  their 
people  have  now  found  out  what  a  fool  the  King  is,  and  it  is 
^  eij  amuBing  to  hear  them  on  the  subject.     Formerly,  when 

;  [This  kdy  lias  already  been  notioecl  in  a  previous  portion  of  tliesB  Mo- 
moitB,  wlien  shu  visited  Englond.     Siie  vol.  i,,  p.  1S2. J 
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l.liey  thought  they  had  him  fast,  he  was  very  honest  and 
rather  ivise;  now  they  find  him  rather  shuffling  and  exceed- 
ingly silly.  When  Normanby  went  to  take  leave  of  him  on 
going  to  Jamaica,  he  pronounced  a  harangue  in  favor  of  the 
slave-trade,  of  which  he  has  always  been  a  great  admirer,  and 
expressed  sentiments  for  which  his  subjects  would  tear  him 
to  pieces  if  they  heard  them.  It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  recent  convulsion  that  the  King's  imbecility  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  world,  and  in  his  person  the  regal  authority  has 
fallen  into  contempt ;  his  own  personal  unpopularity  is  not  of 
much  consequence  as  long  as  it  does  not  degrade  his  office; 
that  of  George  IV,  never  did,  so  little  so  that  he  could  always 
as  King  cancel  the  bad  impressions  which  he  made  in  his  in- 
dividuS  capacity,  and  he  frequently  did  so.  Walter  Scott  is 
arrived  here,  dying.  A  great  mortality  among  great  men; 
Goethe,  P6rier,  ChampolHon,  Cuvier,  Scott,  Grant,  Mackin- 
tosh, all  died  -tvithin  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 

June  %5th. — At  Fern  Hill  all  last  week ;  a  great  party, 
nothing  but  racing  and  gambling  ;  then  to  Shepperton,  and 
to  town  on  Saturday.  The  event  of  the  races  was  the  King's 
having  his  head  knocked  with  a  stone.  It  made  very  little 
sensation  on  the  spot,  for  he  was  not  hurt,  and  the  fellow  was 
a  miserable-looking  ragamuffin.  It,  however,  produced  a 
great  burst  of  loyalty  in  both  Houses,  and  their  Majesties 
were  loudly  cheered  at  Ascot.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
had  been  the  day  before  mobbed  in  London,  also  reaped  a 
little  harvest  of  returning  popularity  from  the  assault,  and 
so  far  the  outrages  have  done  rather  good  than  harm. 

July  l^lh. — The  suttee  case  was  decided  at  the  Privy 
Council  on  Saturday  last,  and  was  not  uninteresting.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  President,  Graham,  John  Hussell,  and  Grant, 
Sir  Edward  East,  the  Master  of  Eolls,  Vice -Chancellor,  Lord 
Amherst,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  were  present  (the  latter  not  the 
last  day).  Lushington  was  for  the  appeal,  and  Home  and 
Starlde  against.  The  former  made  two  very  able  and  ingen- 
ious speeches;  when  the  counsel  withdrew,  the  Lords  gave 
their  opinions  seriatim.  Leaoh  made  a  very  short  and  very 
neat  speech,  condemning  the  order '  of  the  Governor-General, 
but  admitting  the  danger  of  rescinding  it,  and  recommending, 

'  PTlie  order  was  a  dooree  of  the  Govemor-Generol  of  India  nlolishma  tha 
procUco  of  Buttce,  naaliiet  which  certain  Hindoos  appealed  to  the  King  in  Cioan- 
cil.  Another  party,  however,  were  in  favor  of  tlio  orJer,  and  the  Enjaii  Eom 
mohun  Eoy  is  acting  in  ti^is  tountiy  aa  tiioir  assnt.] 
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therefore,  that  the  esecution  of  it  should  be  auspended.  Sir 
Edward  East,  in  a  long,  di£Eusive  harangue,  likewise  con- 
demned the  order,  but  was  against  suspension;  Sir  James 
Graham  was  against  the  order,  but  against  suspension;  Lord 
Amherst  the  same.  The  rest  approved  of  the  order  alto- 
gether. John  Eussell  gave  his  opinion  very  well.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  prolix  and  confused  ;  he  hit  upon  a  bit  of  meta- 
physics in  one  of  the  oases  on  which  he  took  pleasure  in 
dilating.     The  result  was  that  the  petition  was  dismissed. 

I  know  nothing  of  jjolities  for  some  time  past.  The  Re- 
form fever  having  subsided,  people  are  principally  occupied 
with  speculations  on  the  next  elections.  At  present  there  is 
every  appearance  of  the  return  of  a  House  of  Commons  very 
favorable  to  the  present  Government,  but  the  Tory  party 
keeps  together  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  are  animated 
with  vague  hopes  of  being  able  to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  more 
from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  than  from  any  clear  view 
of  the  practicability  of  their  carrying  on  the  Government.  I 
conceive,  however,  that  as  soon  as  Parliament  is  up  there  will 
be  a  creation  of  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish 
Tithe  question  has  been  the  great  subject  of  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. O'Connell  and  the  Irish  members  debate  and  adjourn 
]ust  as  they  please,  and  Althorp  is  obliged  to  give  way  to 
them.  When  Stanley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill, 
he  detailed  his  plan  in  a  speech  of  two  hours.  They  thought 
fit  to  oppose  this,  which  is  quite  unusual,  and  O'Connell  did 
not  arrive  till  after  Stanley  had  sat  down.  Not  having  heard 
his  speech  he  could  not  answer  him,  and  he  therefore  moved 
the  adjournment.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  during  the  Re- 
form BUI,  when  the  Tories  moved  an  adjournment  after  many 
hours'  debate,  the  Government  opposed  it,  and  voted  on 
through  the  night  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  now  the 
Tories  were  ready  to  support  Government  against  the  Irish 
members,  but  they  would  not  treat  the  Radicals  as  they  did 
the  Tories,  and  then  on  a  subsequent  occasion  they  submitted 
to  have  the  debate  adjourned. 

O'Connell  is  supposed  to  be  horridly  afraid  of  the  cholera. 
He  lias  dodged  about  between  London  and  Dublin,  as  the 
disease  appeared  first  at  one  and  then  the  other  place,  and 
now  that  it  is  everywhere  he  shrinks  the  House  of  Commons 
fi-om  fear  of  the  heat  and  the  atmosphere.  The  cholera  is 
here,  and  diffuses  a  cwtain  degree  of  alarm.  Some  servants 
of  people  well  known  have  died,  and  that  frightens  all  othei 
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servants  out  of  tlicirwits,  and  they  frighten  their  mi ^tcis  ti  o 
death  of  anyone  person  they  are  acquainted  mth  temfies 
people  much  more  than  that  of  twenty  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing.  As  long  as  they  read  daily  returns  of  a  parrel  of 
deaths  here  and  there  of  A,  B,  and  (J,  they  do  not  mind,  but 
when  they  hear  that  Lady  such  a  one's  nurse,  oi  Sir  some 
body's  footman  is  dead,  they  fancy  they  see  the  disease  actually 
at  their  own  door. 

July  15(A. — I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  yesterday 
with  Lord  Diincannon  and  Lord  John  Russell  about  Ireland 
The  debate  the  night  before  lasted  till  four  oVlock  O'Ooimell 
made  a  furious  speech,  and  Dawson  the  other  evening'  anothei, 
talking  of  resistance  and  of  his  readiness  to  ]oin  in  it  lliis 
drew  up  Peel,  who  had  spoken  before,  and  who,  TAhon  "attacked 
ivith  cnes  of  "  Spoke  1 "  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  spoken,  but  I  will 
say  that  no  party  considerations  shall  prevent  my  suppoitine 
Government  in  this  measure,  and  giving  them  my  cordial 
support,"  He  was  furious  with  Dawson,  and  got  up  in 
order  to  throw  him  over,  though  he  did  not  address  himself 
to  him,  or  to  any  thing  he  had  said  expressly.  John  EusseU 
spoke  out  what  ought  to  have  been  said  long  ago,  that  the 
(jhurch  could  not  stand,  but  that  the  present  clergymen 
must  be  paid.  Both  he  and  Duncannon  are  aware  of  the 
false  position  in  which  the  Grovemment  is  placed,  pretending 
to  legislate  with  a  knowledge  that  their  laws  cannot  be  en- 
forced, and  the  latter  said  that,  whatever  might  be  done, 
the  Irish  would  take  nothing  at  the  hands  of  Stanley.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  his  attachment  to  the  Church  makes 
him  the  unfittest  man  in  the  country  to  manage  Irish  affairs, 
and  he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  so  personally  unpopular 
that  with  the  best  intentions  he  could  not  ^ve  satisfaction. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  remaining  there  is  impossible, 
but  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  He  is  of  such  importance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  cannot  part  with  him. 
1  asked  John  Russell  why  they  did  not  send  Hobhouse  to 
Ireland  and  make  Stanley  Secretary  of  War.  He  said  would 
he  consent  to  exchange  ?  that  he  was  tired  of  office,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  out.  I  said  I  could  not  suppose  in  such 
an  emergency  that  he  would  allow  any  personal  considerations 
to  infiuence  him,  and  that  he  would  consent  to  whatever 
arrangement  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Government 
and  conducive  to  the  settlement  of  Irish  afEairs.  The  truth 
is   (as   I  told  hira)   that  they  are,  with  respect  to  Irc-],iiid,  \-a 
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tlie  situation  of  a  man  who  has  got  an  old  house  in  which  he 
can  no  longer  live,  not  tenabie  ;  various  architects  propose 
this  and  that  alteration,  to  build  a  room  here  and  pull  down 
one  there,  but  at  last  they  find  that  all  these  alterations  will 
only  serve  to  make  the  house  habitable  a  little  while  longer, 
that  the  dry  rot  is  in  it,  and  that  they  had  better  begin,  as 
they  will  be  obliged  to  end,  hy  pulling  it  down  and  building 
up  a  new  one.  He  owned  this  was  true,  but  said  that  here 
another  difficulty  presented  itself  with  regard  to  Stanley — 
whether  he  would,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet,  con- 
sent to  any  measures  which  might  go  so  much  further  than 
he  would  be  disposed  to  do.  I  said  that  I  could  not  imagine 
(whatever  might  be  his  predilections)  that  his  mind  was  not 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to  the  state  of  things, 
and  that  he  might  consent  to  measures  which  he  felt  he  was 
not  a  fit  person  to  introduce  and  recommend.  Ho  assented 
to  this.  He  then  talked  of  the  views  of  the  Protestants,  of 
the  Lefroya,  etc.,  that  they  began  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
a  change,  but  by  no  means  would  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  Church  property  from  Protestant  uses,  that  they  were 
willing  where  there  was  a  large  parish  consisting  entirely 
of  Catholics  that  the  tithes  should  be  taken  from  the  rector 
of  such  parish  and  given  to  one  who  had  a  large  Protestant 
flock — an  arrangement  which  would  disgust  the  Catholics  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  other,  and  be  considered  a  perfect 
mockery.  The  fact  is  we  may  shift  and  change  and  wriggle 
about  as  much  as  we  will,  we  may  examine  and  report  and 


make  laws,  but  tithe,  the  tithe  system  is  at  an  end.  The 
people  will  not  pay  them,  and  there  are  no  means  of  com- 
pelHng  them.  The  march  of  events  is  just  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  seasons.  The  question  which  is  said  to  be  beset  with 
diiKculties  is  in  fact  very  easy — that  is,  its  difficulties  arise 
from  conflicting  interests  and  passions,  and  not  from  the 
uncertainty  of  its  operation  and  end.  Those  conflicting 
passipna  are  certainly  very  great  and  very  embarrassing, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with  them,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  wisest  policy  is  to  keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  end,  and,  admitting  the  inevitable  conclusion,  labor 
to  bring  it  about  with  the  smallest  amount  of  individual  loss, 
the  greatest  general  benefit,  and  the  best  chance  of  perma- 
nence and  stability.  By  casting  lingering  looks  at  the  old 
system,  and  endeavoring  to  save  something  hero  and  there, 
by  allowing  the  Chui-ch  to  remain  in  the  rags  and  tatters 
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of  its  old  supremacy,  we  shall  foster  those  hostile  feelings 
■which  it  19  essential  to  put  down  forever,  and  leave  the 
seeds  of  grievance  and  hatred  to  spring  up  in  a  future  hardest 
of  agitation  and  confusion. 

July  25(A.— Nothing  of  moment  has  occurred  lately;  the 
dread  of  cholera  absorbs  everybody.  Mrs.  Smith,  young  and 
beautiful,  -was  dressed  to  go  to  church  on  Snnday  morning, 
wben  she  was  seized  with  the  disorder,  never  had  a  chance  of 
rallying,  and  died  at  eleven  at  night.  This  event,  shocking 
enough  in  itself  from  its  suddenness  and  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  the  person,  has  created  a  terrible  alarm;  many  people  have 
taken  flight,  and  others  are  suspended  between  their  hopes  of 
safety  in  country  air  and  their  dread  of  being  removed  from 
metropolitan  aid.  The  disease  spreads  gradually  in  all  direc- 
tions in  town  and  country,  but  without  appearing  like  an 
epidemic;  it  is  scattered  and  uncertain;  it  brings  to  light 
horrible  distress.  We,  who  live  on  the  smooth  and  plausible 
surface,  know  little  of  the  frightful  appearance  of  the  bowels 
of  society. 

Dom  Pedro  has  never  been  heard  of  since  he  landed,  and 
nobody  seems  much  to  care  whether  he  or  Miguel  succeed. 
The  Tories  are  for  the  latter  and  the  Whigs  for  the  former. 
In  a  fourth  debate  on  the  Enssian-Dutch  Loan  Ministers 
got  a  good  finale,  a  large  division,  and  a  brilliant  speech 
from  Stanley,  totally  unprepared  and  prodigiously  successful. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  in  point  of  tactics  than  renewing  this 
contest,  neither  party  having,  in  fact,  a  good  case,  Pariia- 
raent  is  going  to  separate  soon,  and  the  cholera  will  accelerate 
the  prorogation;  not  a  step  has  been  made  toward  an  ap- 
proximation between  the  rival  parties,  who  _  appear  to  be 
animated  against  each  other  with  unabated  virulence.  The 
moderate  Tories  talk  of  their  desire  to  see  the  Government 
discard  their  Radical  friends,  but  the  great  body  give  them  no 
encouragement  to  do  so  by  evincing  any  diminished  hostility 
to  them  as  a  party.  Opinions  are  so  different  as  to  the 
probable  composition  of  the  next  Parliament,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  it. 
The  Tories  evidently  expect  that  they  shall  reappear  in  very 
formidable  strength,  though  in  particular  places  the  Tory 
party  is  entirely  crushed;  the  sooner  it  is  so  altogether  the 
better,  for  no  good  can  be  expected  from  it,  and  it  would  be 
far  better  to  erect  a  Conservative  party  upon  a  new  and 
broader  basis   than  to   try   and  bolster   up  this   worn-out, 
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prejudiced,  obstinate  faction.  But  the  times  ace  difficult 
and  men  are  wanting;  the  middle  classes  are  pressing  on 
and  there  are  men  enough  there  of  fortune,  energy,  activity 
seal,  and  ambition— no  Cannings  perhaps  or  Broughams,  but 
a  host  of  fellows  of  the  calibre  of  the  actors  in  the  old  French 
Constituent  Assembly. 

July  39iA.~There  has  been  a  great  breeze  between  the 
ChanceUor  and  Sugden,  abusing  and  retorting  upon  each 
other  from  their  respective  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  all 
personal  matters  excite  greater  interest  than  any  others,  so 
has  this.  Scott,  Lord  Eldon's  son,  died,  and  his  places  be- 
came vacant.  Brougham  had  recommended  their  abolition 
long  ago  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
both  pubhcly  and  privately.  Some  days  ago  Sugden  gave 
notice  to  Home  (Solicitor- General)  that  he  meant  to  put  a 
question  to  him  m  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  these 
appointments  were  to  be  fiUed  up  or  not,  but  before  he  did 
so  (at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning)  the  writ  was  moved  for 
James  Brougham,  who  had  been  put  by  the  ChanceUor  in 
bcott  s  place.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Sugden  attacked 
the  appomtment  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  he 
was  by  way  of  only  asking  a  question,  he  in  fact  made  a  long 
vituperative  speech.  Nobody  was  there  to  reply.  Althorp 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  various  speeches 
were  made,  all  BYnrAH-iiua  nf  a  Aa^^-^  tu„i  ii rl... 


.  .    >  ot  a  desire  that  the  appointment 

should  only  be  temporary.  Home  (it  seems)  had  never  told 
the  Chancellor  what  Sugden  said,  and  Denman,  who  had  no 
authority  from  him,  did  not  dare  get  up  and  say  that  it  was 
not  to  be  permanent.  Later  in  the  day,  having  received 
instructions  from  the  Chancellor,  he  did  get  up  and  say  so 
TTie  next  day  Brougham  introduced  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  attacked  Sugden  with  all  the  sarcasm  and  con- 
tumely  which  he  could  heap  upon  him,  comparing  him  to  "a 
crawling  reptile,"  etc.  Not  one  of  his  Tory  friends  said  a 
word,  and,  what  is  curious,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  praised 
Brougham  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  old  Eldon  defended 
the  place.  The  following  day  (Friday)  Sugden  again  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  Chancellor's  speech,  was  called  to  order  by  Stan- 
ley, when  the  Speaker  interfered,  and,  dexterously  tumino- 
Sugden's  attack  upon  the  newspaper  report,  enabled  him  to 
go  on.  A  violent  discussion  followed,  rather  awkward  for 
the  Chancellor,  wliose  friends  endeavored  to  soften  the  thing 
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down  by  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  After  much 
acrimonious  debate  the  matter  ended.  Yesterday  the  Times, 
throwing  over  Brougham  and  Sugden,  asserted  the  accuracy 
of  its  own  reporter,  and  declared  that  -whether  the  Chan- 
cellor was  right  or  wrong  to  have  uttered  them,  the  words 
were  spoken  by  him  exactly  as  they  had  been  reported.  Both 
parties  are  furious,  but  on  the  whole  the  Chancellor  seems  at 

E resent  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  for  it  is  worse  for  a  man  in 
is  station  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  more  indecent  to  be  scur- 
rilous, than  for  an  individu^  who  is  nothing.  SugiJen  now 
declares  he  will  bring  on  a  motion  he  has  long  meditated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ckiurt  of  Chancery,  in  which  he  will  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  whole  conduct  of  Brougham  since  he  has 
held  the  Great  Seal,  his  early  haste  and  precipitation,  his 
i-ecent  carelessness  and  delay,  his  ignorance,  inattention,  and 
incompetence  for  the  office  he  holds.  In  this  he  expects  to 
be  supported  by  Wetherell,  Knight,  and  Pemberton,  three  of 
the  most  eminent  Chancery  lawj-ers,  while  Brougham  has 
nobody  but  Home  (of  the  profession)  to  defend  him.  If  this 
should  occur)  he  may  thank  himself,  for  he  would  put  Home 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  called  on  me  yesterday  ;  told  mo  that 
he  thought  the  Belgian  question  was  at  last  on  the  point  of 
being  settled,  that  the  King  of  Holland  had  made  "the  great 
concession,"  and  that  the  rest  must  soon  follow,  that  he  had 
never  passed  two  such  years  amid  such  difficulties,  the  King 
so  obstinate.  His  view  was  that  by  holding  out  and  main- 
taining a  large  army  events  would  produce  war,  and  that  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  himself  to  some  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  getting  back  Belgium  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  that  he 
now  only  gave  in  because  not  a  hope  was  left,  that  the  diffi- 
culties were  so  great  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  matters  were  not  settled  before.  I  asked  him  how 
the  Dutch  had  contrived  to  make  such  an  exertion.  He  said 
it  was  very  creditable  to  them,  but  that  they  were  very  rich 
and  very  frugal,  and  had  lugged  out  their  hoards.  They  had 
saddled  themselves  with  a  debt  the  interest  of  which  amounts 
to  about  £700,000  a  year— a  good  deal  for  two  millions  of 

August  1st. — Here  is  an  anecdote  exhibiting  the  character 
o£  Brougham,  hot,  passionate,  and  precipitate.  He  ia  pre- 
paring his  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  which  the  patronage  is  to  be  done  away  with.      Compcii 
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sation  was  to  ba  given  to  the  present  interests,  but  upon  this 
recent  affair  between  Stigden  anil  him,  to  revenge  himself 
upon  men  who  are  all  or  mostly  of  Sugden's  party,  he 
orc[ered  the  compensation  clauses  to  be  struck  out.  Sefton 
(who  is  a  sort  of  Sancho  to  him)  came  up  to  dinner  quite 
elated  at  having  heard  the  order  given.  "  I  wish,"  said  he, 
"you  had  heard  a  man  treated  as  I  did  in  the  ChanoeUor's 
room.  He  oame  in  to  ask  him  about  the  Bill  he  was  drawing 
up,  'I  suppose  the  compensation  clauses  are  to  be  put  in? ' 
' Compensation ?' said  Brougham.  'No,  by  Grod  1  no  com- 
pensation. Leave  them  out,  if  you  please.  They  chose  to 
attack  me,  and  they  shall  have  enough  of  it.' "  And  what  will 
be  the  end  of  all  this — that  the  Chancellor  shows  his  spite 
and  commits  himself,  shows  that  he  is  influenced  in  legislation 
by  personal  feelings,  and  incurs  the  suspicion  that  because 
he  cannot  get  a  compensation  for  his  brother,  he  is  resolved 
nobody  else  shall  have  any?  Althorp's  speech  about  the 
pensions  on  Monday  set  at  rest  the  question  of  compensation, 
and  if  these  offices  are  abolished,  the  Chancellor  cannot  pro- 
vent  their  getting  it.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  eternal 
Kussian-Dutch  Loan  oame  on  again.  The  Duke  made  a 
speech  and  Wynford  made  a  speech,  and  they  were  opposed 
to  each  other  ;  the  Duke  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and 
took  that  course  which  he  frequently  does,  and  which  is  such 
a^  redeeming  qualitjr  in  his  political  character — addressed 
himself  to  the  {Question  itself,  to  the  real  merits  of  it,  without 
maldng  it  a  mere  vehicle  for  annoying  the  Government. 
Aberdeen  sneered,  but  when  the  Duke  throws  over  his  people 
they  can  do  nothing. 

Auffust  Sth. — Pedro's  expedition,  which  always  has 
hobbled  along,  and  never  exhibited  any  of  that  dash  which 
is  essentia!  to  the  success  of  such  efforts,  may  be  considered 
hopeless  ;  Palmella  arrived  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  very  low, 
and  the  Regency  scrip  has  fallen  four  per  cent.  Nobody 
joins  them,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  one  coquin  for 
another,  the  Portugese  think  they  may  as  well  have  Miguel. 
J'he  Dutch  affair  is  not  yet  settled,  but  on  the  point  of  it ; 
for  the  fiftieth  time  a  "  little  hitch  "  has  again  arisen.  Last 
night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor,  in  one  of  his 
most  bungling  ways,  made  what  he  meant  to  be  a  sort  of 
amende  to  Sugden,  making  the  matter  rather  worse  than  it 
was  before,  at  least  for  his  own  credit,  for  he  said  that  "he 
had   never  intended  to  g^ive   pain,  which    he  of   all  things 
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abhorred,"  and  that  ho  had  not  been  at  al!  in  a  passion — both 
false,  and  the  latter  being  in  fact  his  only_  excuse.  I  sat  next 
to  Melbourne  at  dinner,  who  concurred  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world  on  the  whole  transaction,  and  said,  "The  real  truth 
13,  he  was  in  a  great  rage,  for  he  had  forgotten  all  his  own 
evidence  and  hia  own  speeches,  and  be  meant  to  have  kept 
the  place,"  This  evidence  from  his  own  colleague  and  friend 
is  conclusive,  and  will  be  a  nice  morsel  for  the  future  biog- 
rapher of  Brougham. 

I  dined  at  Holland  House  yesterday ;  a  good  many  people, 
and  the  Chancellor  came  in  after  dinner,  looking  like  an  old 
clothes-man  and  dirty  as  the  ground.  We  had  a  true  Holland 
House  dinner,  two  more  people  arriving  (Melbourne  and  Tom 
Duncombe)  than  there  was  room  for,  so  that  Lady  Holland 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  couple  of  general  squeezes,  and  of 
seeing  our  arms  prettily  pinioned.  Lord  Holland  sits  at 
table,  but  does  not  dine.  ETe  proposed  to  retire  (not  from  the 
room),  but  was  not  allowed,  for  that  would  have  given  us  all 
space  and  ease.  Lord  Holland  told  some  stories  of  Johnson 
and  Garrick  which  he  had  heard  from  Kemble.  Johnson 
loved  to  buUy  Garrick,  from  a  recollection  of  Garrick's  former 
impertinence.  When  Garrick  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  grown  rich,  and  lived  with  the  great,  and  while 
Johnson  was  yet  obscure,  the  Doctor  used  to  drink  tea  with 
him,  and  he  would  say,  "Davy,  I  do  not  envy  you  your 
money  nor  your  fine  acquaintance,  but  I  envy  you  your 
power  of  drinking  such  tea  as  this."  "  Yes,"  said  Garrick,  "  it 
IS  very  good  tea,  but  it  is  not  my  best,  nor  that  which  I  give 
to  my  Lord  this  and  Sir  somebody  t'other." 

Johnson  liked  Fox  because  he  had  defended  his  pension, 
and  said  it  was  only  to  blame  in  not  being  large  enough, 
"Fox,"  he  said,  "is  a  liberal  man  ;  he  would  always  be  'aut 
Ctesar  aut  nuUus ; '  whenever  I  have  seen  him  he  has  been 
>iuUu3.'"  Lord  Holland  said  Fox  made  it  a  rule  never  to  talk 
in  Johnson's  presence,  because  he  knew  all  his  conversations 
were  recorded  for  publication,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  figure 
in  them. 

August  Hth. — The  House  of  Commons  has  finished  (or 
nearly)  its  business.  Althorp  ended  with  a  blunder.  He 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  time  for  payment  of  rates  and 
for  voters  under  the  new  Bill,  and  because  it  was  opposed  he 
abandoned  it  suddenly;  his  friends  are  disgusted.  Robarts 
told  me  that  the  Bank  Cora;iiittcc  had  executed  their  laborious 
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duties  in  a  spirit  of  great  cordiality,  and  with  a  general  dis- 
position to  lay  aside  ail  political  differences  and  concur  in 
accomplishing  the  best  results;  a  good  thing,  for  it  ia  in  such 
transactions  as  these,  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  laying 
aside  the  bitterness  of  party  and  the  rancorons  feelings  which 
animate  men  against  each  other,  that  the  only  chance  can  be 
found  of  a  future  amalgamation  of  public  men.  He  told  me 
that  the  evidence  all  went  to  prove  that  little  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  management  of  the  Bank. 
__  Dined  yesterday  at  Holland  House;  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
^rey,  Luttrell,  Pahnerston,  and  Macaulay.  The  Ciiancellor 
was  sleepy  and  would  not  talk ;  he  uttered  nothing  but  yawns 
and  grunts.  Macaulay  and  AUen  disputed  history,  partic- 
ularly the  character  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  and  Allen 
declared  himself  a  Guelph  and  Macaulay  a  GhibelUne.  Ma- 
caulay is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and  his  astonisMng  knowl- 
edge is  every  moment  exhibited,  but  (as  far  as  I  have  yet 
seen  of  him,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  judge)  be  is  not  Uffree- 
able.  His  propositions  and  his  allusions  are  rather  too  abrupt ; 
he  starts  topics  not  altogether  naturally;  then  he  has  none 
of  the  graces  of  conversation,  none  of  that  exquisite  tact  and 
refinement  which  are  the  result  of  a  felicitous  intuition  or  a 
long  acquaintance  with  good  society,  or  more  probably  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  mighty  mass  of  his  knowledge  is  not 
animated  by  that  subtile  spirit  of  taste  and  discretion  which 
alone  can  give  it  the  qualities  of  lightness  and  elasticity,  and 
without  which,  though  he  may  have  the  power  of  instructing 
and  astonishing,  he  never  will  attain  that  of  delighting  and 
captivating  his  hearers.  The  dinner  was  agreeable,  and  en- 
livened by  a  squabble  between  Lady  Holland  and  Allen,  at 
which  we  were  all  ready  to  die  of  laughing.  He  jeered  at 
something  she  said  as  brutal,  and  chuckled  at  his  own  wit. 

Shepperton,  August  31st.~I  came  here  last  Sunday  to 
see  my  father,  who  (my  mother  wrote  me  word)  had  been 
unwell  for  a  day  or  two.  I  got  hero  at  four  o'clock  (having 
called  on  Madame  de  Lieven  at  Richmond  on  the  way), 
and  when  I  arrived  I  found  my  father  at  the  point  of 
death.  He  was  attacked  as  he  had  often  been  before ;  medi- 
cines afforded  him  no  relief,  and  nothing  would  stay  on  his 
stomach.  On  Saturday  violent  spasms  came  on,  which 
occasioned  him  dreadful  pain ;  they  continued  intermittingly 
till  Sunday  afternoon,  when  as  they  took  him  out  of  bed  to 
put  him  in  a  warm  bath,  he  fainted.     From  this  state  of  in- 
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sensibility  he  never  recovered,  and  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
he  expired.  My  brothers  were  both  here.  I  sent  an  express 
for  my  sister,  who  was  at  Malvern,  and  she  arrived  on  Tues- 
day morning.  Dr.  Dowdswell  was  in  the  house,  and  he 
staid  on  with  us  and  did  ail  that  waa  required.  This  morn- 
ino-  he  was  hurried  in  the  church  of  this  village,  close  to  the 
house  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  my  brothers  and  brother-in-law,  Dowdswell,  Ives,  the 
doctor  who  attended  him,  and  the  servants.  He  had  long  been 
ailing,  and  at  his  age  (nearly  seventj^  years)  this  event  was 
not  extraordinary,  but  it  was  shocldng,  because  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  no  idea  of  danger  was  entertained  by 
liimself  or  those  about  bim.  My  father  had  some  faults  and 
many  foibles,  but  he  was  exposed  to  great  disadvantages _  in 
early  youth ;  his  education  was  neglected  and  his  disposition 
was  spoilt.  His  father  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
as  a  parent,  and  his  mother  (a  woman  of  extraordmary 
capacity  and  merit)  died  while  he  was  a  young  man,  having 
been  previously  separated  from  her  husband,  and  having 
retired  from  the  world.'  The  cii-cumstanoes  of  his  marriage, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  would  be  interesting  to  none  but 
hia  own  family,  and  need  not  be  recorded  b^  me.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  bind,  amiable,  and  liberal  disposition,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  temper  grew  less  irri- 
table and  more  indulgent;  he  was  cheerful,  hospitable,  and 
unselfish.  He  had  at  all  times  been  a  lively  companion,  and 
without  much  instruction,  extensive  information,  or  a  vigor- 
ous understanding,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  had  passed  his  life,  his  taste  and  turn  for  humor, 
and  his  good-nature,  made  him  a  very  agreeable  man.  He 
had  a  few  intimate  friends  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached, 
a  host  of  acquaintance,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  a  single 
enemy.  He  waa  an  affectionate  father,  and  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifices  ifor  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  children — 
in  short,  he  was  amiable  and  blameless  in  the  various  relations 
of  life,  and  he  deserved  that  his  memory  should  be  cherished 
as  it  is  by  us  with  sincere  and  affectionate  regret. 

September  18(A.— I  have  been  in  London,  at  Shepperton, 
and  twice  at  Brighton  to  see  Henry  de  Bos ;  came  back  yea- 
r,  was  ttie  flfth  son  of  Fulk  GrBTille  of  'Wilb-Hy, 
Bome  literary  raputation  aa  the  antboresa  of  an 

„js  die  drtughter  of  General  Macartney.    Horace 

one  of  the  beauties  of  hia  time.     8ha  died  in  lf39. 
eriwd  iiom  her  hia  atrong  literary  tastes.] 
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ferday.     The  world  is  half  asleep.     Lord  Howe  returns  to  the 
Queen  as  her  Chamberlain,  and  that  makes  a  sensation      1 
met  at  Brighton  Lady  Keith   [Madame  de  Fiahaut],  who  told 
us  a  great  deal  about  French  politics,  which  as  she  is  a  parti- 
san, was  not  worth   much,  but  she  also  gave  us  rather  an 
amusing  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
at  the  time  of  her  escape  from  Warwick  House  in  a  haclmey- 
coach  and  taking  refuge  with  her  mother,  and  of  the  earlier 
affair  of  Captain  Hess.     The  former  escapade  arose  from  her 
determination  to  break  oif  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  that  from  her  felling  suddenly  in  love  with  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  and  her  resolving  to  marry  him  and 
nobody  else,  not  knowing  that  he  was  already  married  de  la 
mam  gauche  in  Prussia.     It  seems  that  she  speedily  made 
known  her  sentiments  to  the  Prince,  and  he  (notwithstanding 
his  marriage)  followed  the  thing  up,  and  had  two  interviews 
with  her  at  her  own  house,  which  were  contrived  by  Miss 
Knight,  her  governess.      During  one  of  these  Miss  Mercer 
arrived,  and  Miss  Knight  told  her  that  Prince  Augustus  was 
with  the  Princess  in  her  room,  and  what  a  fright  she  {Miss 
Knight)  was  in.     Miss  Mercer,  who  evidently  had  no  mind 
anybody  should  conduct  such  an  affair  for  the  Princess  but 
herself,  pressed  Miss  Knight  to  go  and  interrupt  them,  which 
on  ber  declining  she  did  herself.     The  King  (Regent  as  he 
was  then)  somehow  heard  of  these  meetings,  and  measures  of 
coercion  were  threatened,  and  it  was  just  when  an  approach- 
ing visit  from  him  had  been  announced  to  the  Princess  that 
she  went  ofF.     Miss  Mercer  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
the  Regent,  when  he  came,  found  her  there.     He  accused  her 
of  being  a  party  to  the  Princess's  flight,  but  afterward  either 
did  OT  pretended  to  believe  her  denial,  and  sent  her  to  fetch 
the  Princess  back,  which  after  many  j^ourparlefs  and  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex,  Brougham,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  her  preceptor,  was  accomplished  at 
two  in  the  morning. 

Hess'B  affeir  was  an  atrocity  of  the  Princess  of  WaleR. 
She  employed  him  to  convey  letters  to  her  daughter  while 
she  used  to  ride  in  Windsor  Park,  which  he  contrived  to 
deliver,  and  occasionally  to  converse  with  her;  and  otf  one 
occasion,  at  Kensington,  the  Princess  of  Wales  brought  them 
together  in  her  own  room.  The  Princess  afterward  wrote 
hun  some  letters,  not  containing  much  harm,  but  idle  and 
improper.     When  the  Duke  of  York's  afiair  with  Mrs.  Clark 
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came  out,  and  all  the  correspondence,  she  became  very  much 
alarmed,  told  Miss  Mercer  tbe  whole  story,  and  employed  her 
to  get  back  her  letters  to  Hess.  She  accordingly  wrote  to 
Hess  (who  was  then  in  Spain),  but  he  evinced  a  disinclina- 
tion to  give  them  up.  On  his  return  to  England  she  saw 
him,  and  on  his  still  demurring  she  threatened  to  put  the 
affiiir  into  the  Duke  of  York's  hands,  which  frightened  him, 
and  then  he  surrendered  them,  and  signed  a  paper  declaring 
he  had  given  up  every  thing.  The  King  afterward  heard  of 
this  affair,  and  questioning  the  Princess,  she  told  him  every 
thing.  He  sent  for  Miss  Mercer,  and  desired  to  see  the  let- 
ters, and  then  to  keep  tliera.  This  she  refused.  This  Captain 
H^ss  was  a  short,  plump,  vnlgai^looking  man,  afterward  lover 
to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  mother  of  the  present  King,  an 
amour  that  was  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Margra- 
vine at  her  villa  in  the  Strada  Nova  at  Naples.  It  was,  how- 
ever, detected,  and  Hess  was  sent  away  from  Naples,  and 
never  allowed  to  return.  I  remember  finding  him  at  Turin 
(married),  when  he  was  lamenting  his  hard  fate  in  being  ex- 
eluded  from  that  Paradiso  Naples, 

September  38(A.— At  Stoke  from  the  32d  to  the  26th,  then 
to  the  Grove,  and  returned  yesterday ;  at  the  former  place 
Madame  deLieven,  Alvanley, Melbourne;  tolerably  pleasant; 
question  of  war  again.  The  Dutch  King  makes  a  stir,  and 
threatens  to  bombard  the  town  of  Antwerp ;  the  French  of- 
fered to  march,  and  put  their  troops  in  motion,  but  Leopold 
begged  they  would  not,  and  chose  rather  to  await  the  effect 
of  more  conferences,  which  began  with  great  vigor  a  few  days 
ago.  What  they  find  to  say  to  each  other  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day  for  several  consecutive  days  it  is  hard  to  guess,  as 
the  question  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  King  of  Holland 
will  not  give  up  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  nor  consent  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  the  Belgians  insist  on  these 
coticessions ;  the  Conference  says  tliey  shall  be  granted,  but 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  will  not  coerce  the  Dutchman  ; 
England  and  France  will,  if  the  others  don't  object.  A 
French  armv  is  in  motion,  and  a  French  fleet  is  off  Spithead ; 
so  probably" something  will  come  of  it.  Nothing  has  damaged 
this  Government  more  than  these  protracted  and  abortive  con- 


Four  days  ago  there  was  a  report  that  the  King  of  Spain 
was  dead,  accompanied  with  n  good  many  particulars,  and  all 
the  world  began  speculating  as  to  the  succession,  but  yesfer- 
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daj  came  news  that  lie  was  not  dead,  but  better.  Pedro  and 
Miguel  are  fighting  at  Oporto  with  some  appearance  of  spirit  • 
Miguel  IS  the  favorite.  The  French  Government  is  represent- 
ed to  be  in  a  wretched  state,  squabbling  and  feeble  and  no- 
body IS  inchned  to  be  Minister.  Dupin  was  very  near  it,  but 
refused  because  Louis  Philippe  would  not  make  him  President 
of  the  Councii.  The  King  is  determined  to  be  his  own  Minis- 
ter, and  can  get  nobody  to  take  office  on  these  terms.  They 
think  It  will  end  in  Dupin.  The  present  Gtorernment  declares 
1*  cannot  meet  the  Chambers  until  Antwerp  is  evacuated  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  departed  out  of  France 
or  taken.  This  heroine,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  family 
la  dodging  about  ia  La  Vendue  and  doing  rather  harm  than 
good  to  her  cause.  The  Dauphiness  passed  through  London 
when  our  Queen  very  politely  went  to  visit  her.  She  has  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  restoration  of  her  nephew,  and 
thinks  nothing  questionable  but  the  time.  She  told  Madame 
de  Lieven  this.  I  talked  to  Madame  de  Lieven  about  war 
and  added  that  if  any  did  break  out  it  would  be  the  war  of 
opinion  which  Canning  had  predicted.  She  said  yes,  and  that 
t!ie  monarchical  principle  (as  she  calls  the  absolute  principle) 
would  then  crush  the  other. 

I  came  up  with  Melbourne  to  London.  He  is  uneasy 
about  the  state  of  the  country— about  the  desire  for  change 
and  the  general  restlessness  that  prevails.  We  discussed  the 
differCTit  members  of  the  Government,  and  he  agreed  that 
Joon  Russell  had  acted  unwarrantably  in  making  the  speech 
he  did  the  other  day  at  Torquay  about  the  Ballot,  which 
though  hypothetical,  was  nothing  but  an  invitation  to 
the  advocates  of  Ballot  to  agitate  for  it;  this,  too  from  a 
Cabinet  Minister  1  Then  comes  an  awkward  sort  of  explana- 
tion, that  what  he  said  was  in  his  indimdual  capacity,  as  if 
he  had  any  right  so  to  speak.  Melbourne  spoke  of  Brougham 
who  he  said  was  tossed  about  in  perpetual  caprices,  that  he 
was  fenoiful  and  sensitive,  and  actuated  by  all  sorts  of  little- 
nesses, even  with  regard  to  people  so  insignificant  that  it  is 
difBcult  to  conceive  how  he  can  ever  think  about  them  ;  that 
he  is  conservative,  but  under  the  influence  of  his  old  con- 
neotions,  particularly  of  the  Saints.  His  friends  are  so  often 
changed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  him  in  this  respect. 

Durham  used  to  be  one  ;  now  he  hates  him ;  he  has  a  high 
opinion  of  Sefton  !  of  his  judgment !  I  What  is  talent,  what 
are  great  abilities,  when  one  sees  the  gigantic  intellect  of 
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Brougham  so  at  fault  ?  Not  only  does  the  world  manage  to 
go  OQ  -when  little  wisdom  guides  it,  but  how  ill  it  may  go  on 
with  a  great  deal  of  talent,  wLich,  however,  is  different  from 
wisdom.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Richmond,  and  I 
told  him  that  he  was  ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  but  a  good 
sort  of  fellow,  only  appearing  to  me,  who  had  known  him  all 
my  life,  in  an  odd  place  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  said  he 
was  sharp,  quick,  the  King  liked  bim,  and  he  stood  up  to 
Durham  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  al- 
together he  was  not  unimportant;  so  tbat  the  ingredients  of 
tbis  Cabinet  seem  to  be  put  there  to  neutralize  one  another, 
aud  to  be  good  for  nothing  else ;  because  Durham  has  an 
overbearing  temper,  and  his  father-in-law  is  weak,  there  must 
be  a  man  without  any  other  merit  than  spirit  to  curb  that 
temper.  He  talked  of  Ireland,  and  the  difficulty  of  settling 
the  question  there,  that  the  Archbishop  of_£!anterbury  was 
wDling  to  reform  the  Church,  but  not  alienate  any  of  its  rev- 
enues. "Not,"  I  asked,  "for  the  payment  of  a  Catholic 
clergy  ?  "  "  No,  not  from  Protestant  uses."  I  told  him  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pull  down  the  edifice  and  re- 
build it.  He  said  you  would  have  all  the  Protestants  against 
you,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  differ.  To  this  things  must 
corae  at  last.  Melbourne  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  Lord 
Hill  and  Fitzroy  Somerset  at  the  head  of  the  army,  from 
which  the  violent  of  his  party  would  gladly  oust  them,  but  he 
evidently  contemplates  the  possibility  of  haviug  occasion  for 
the  army,  and  does  not  wish  to  tamper  with  the  service  or 
play  any  tricks  with  it.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  worldng  and 
counter-working  of  his  real  opinions  and  principles^  with  his 
false  position,  and  the  mixture  of  bluntness,  fa.oility  and 
shrewdness,  discretion,  lerity  and  seriousness,  which,  color- 
ing his  mind  and  charauter  by  turns,  make  up  the  strange 
compound  of  his  thoughts  and  his  actions. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


eBlcnnU™  of  Lord  Grey— Maroere  Bntton 

., jn  I'uiJ  and  the  Duke— BdiIimho  on  IHitnh 

Sldpa— Dfotli  of  Lord  Tenterden— Donmim  muds  Lord  Ohlof-Jnitics— Btotch  of  Hol- 
liuid  House— Tlie  epeBkecslllp—Honie  and  Cunpbell  Attoruey- sad  SoSeitOF-Geiisnl— 
Tho  Conrt  st  Tlrigblon— Lord  Howe  and  tbs  Quoon— EleoUoDS  under  the  Hofbrm  Act 


BT  Days' Bobata 

Zondon,  October  7th. — I  went  to  Newmarket  on  tbe  30th 
of  September,  to  Panshanger  on  the  5tli,  and  came  to  town 
on  the  6th.  Great  feara  entertained  of  war ;  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Dutch  King,  the  appointment  of  Soult  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Allied 
Courts,  look  like  war.  Miguel  has  attacked  Oporto  without 
BT:ccess  ;  but,  as  he  nearly  destroyed  the  English  and  Frencli 
battalions,  he  will  probably  soon  get  possession  of  the  city. 
It  is  clear  that  all  Portugal  is  for  him,  which  we  may  be  sorry 
for,  but  so  it  is.  The  iniquity  of  his  cause  does  not  appear  to 
affect  it, 

October  12th. — Lady  Cowper  told  me  at  Panshanger  that 
Palmerston  said  all  the  difficnJties  of  the  Belgian  question 
came  from  Matuscewitz,  who  was  insolent  and  obstinate,  and 
astute  in  making  objections ;  that  it  was  the  more  provoking 
as  he  had  been  recalled  some  time  ago  (the  Greek  business 
being  settled,  for  which  he  came),  and  Palmerston  and  some 
of  the  others  had  asked  the  Emperor  to  allow  him  to  stay  here, 
on  account  of  his  usefulness  in  drawing  up  tbe  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference ;  that  lieven  had  by  do  means 
^vished  him  to  stay,  but  could  not  object  when  the  others 
desired  it.  Accordingly  he  remained,  and  now  he  annoys 
Palmerston  to  death.  All  this  she  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Lieven,  who  replied  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Matuscewitz, 
and  that  he  and  Lieven  agreed  perfectly.  She  talked,  how- 
ever, rather  more  pacific  language.  This  clever,  intriguing, 
agreeable  diplomatess  has  renewed  her  friendship  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  which  he  does  not  object,  though  she 
will  hardly  ever  efface  the  impression  her  former  conduct  made 
upon  him.  My  journal  is  getting  intolerably  stupid,  and  en- 
tirely barren  of  events,     I  would  take  to   miscellaneous  and 
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private  matters  if  any  fell  in  my  way,  but  what  can  I  make 
out  of  such  animals  as  I  herd  with  and  such  occupations  aa  I 
am  enjfaged  in? 

£!u8ton,  October  36fA. — "Went  to  Downham  on  Sunday 
last ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Walewskis,  Lord  Borghersh, 
and  Hope.  Came  here  oq  Wednesday  morning ;  the  usual 
party.  At  Downham  I  picked  up  a  good  deal  from  Arbuth- 
not  (who  was  very  garrulous)  of  a  miscellaneous  description, 
of  which  the  most  curious  aud  important  was  the  entire  con- 
firmation of  (w'hat  I  before  suspected)  the  ill-blood  that  exists 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel ;  though  the  inter- 
ests of  party  keep  them  on  decent  terms,  they  dislike  one 
another,  and  the  Duke's  friends  detest  Peel  still  more  thaii  the 
Duke  does  himself.  He  told  me  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
time  of  the  blow-up  of  the  present  Government,  which  I  have 
partly  recorded  from  a  former  conversation  with  him,  and  his 
story  certainly  proves  that  the  Dnke  (though  I  think  he  com- 
mitted an  enormous  error  in  judgment)  was  not  influenced  by 
any  motiv-es  of  personal  ambition. 

As  soon  as  the  King  sent  for  Lyndhurst  the  latter  went  to 
the  Duke,  who  (as  is  known)  agreed  to  form  a  Government, 
never  doubting  that  he  was  to  be  himself  Prime  Minister. 
Lyndhurst  went  to  Peel,  who  declined  to  take  office,  and  he 
then  went  to  Baring.  Lyndhurst  and  Arbuthnot  gent  for  Bar- 
ing out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  him  to  old  Bankes's 
house  in  Palace  Yard,  where  they  had  their  conversation  with 
hiai.  He  begged  for  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  consult  Peel,  to  which  they  assented.  He  afterward  agreed, 
but  on  condition  that  Manners  Sutton  should  also  be  in  the 
Cabinet.  Lyndhurst  had  about  the  same  time  made  overtures 
to  Manners  Sutton,  and,  though  nothing  was  finally  settled,  it 
was  understood  he  would  accept  them.  So  matters  stood, 
when  one  day  (it  must  have  been  the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day) Vesey  Fitzgerald  called  on  the  Arbuthnots,  and  in  a  con- 
versation about  the  different  arrangements  he  intimated  that 
Manners  Sutton  expected  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  on  asking 
him  more  particularly,  they  found  that  this  was  also  his  own 
impression.  The  next  morning  Arbuthnot  went  off  to  Lynd- 
hurst's  house,  where  he  arrived  before  lyndhurst  was  dressed, 
and  told  him  what  had  fallen  from  Fitngerald,  and  asked 
what  it  could  mean.  Lyndhurst  answered  very  evasively,  but 
promised  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up.  Arbuthnot,  not  sat- 
isfied, went  to  the  Duke  and  told  him  what  had  passed,  and 
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added  his  conviction  that  there  was  some  tuch  nroiecfc  on  foot 

(to  make  Sutloa  Premier)  of  ,hich  he  was  not'^S       Thi 

JJukesa,dhedldnote.pea  farthing  who  was  Premier,  and 

tuat  If  It  was  thought  desirable  that  Sutton  should  be  he  had 

not  the  smallest  objection,  and  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  fill 

the  post  Inmself     I  asked  whether  the  Duke  would  hare  taken 

wl      f,l  ?  r.  "■'  J'u,"  *•■»'■'!".  ""i  «-a=  told  that  nothlog 
was  settled,  but  probably  not.  ^ 

The  same  day  there  was  a  meeting  at  Apslev  House  at 
whrch  the  Duke,  Lyndhur.t,  Baring.^'EllenbSgh,  a„d' (I 
think)  Bossljm  or  Aberdeen,  or  both,  were  presmt'  and  to 
which  Sutton  cane,  and  held  forth  for  nearly  four  hours 
upon  the  position  of  their  aJiiirB  and  his  oomiig  into  oflioe 
1  *^!     ,  incredible    nonsense    (as    I  have    before 

Mated)  that  when  he  was  gone  they  all  lifted  up  their 
Bands  and  with  one  voice  pronounced  the  impossibility  of 
forming  any  Government  under  such  a  head.  Baring  was 
then  asked  why  he  had  made  Sutton's  coming  into  office 
the  condition  of  hi,  own  acceptance,  and  why  he  had  wished 
him  to  he  Prime  Minister.  He  said  that  he  had  never  desired 
any  such  thing  himself,  and  had  hardly  any  acquaintance  with 
Sutton,  o.eept  that  as  Speaker  he  wis  civil  to  him,  and  he 
dmed  with  him  onee  a  year,  but  that  when  he  had  gone  to 
oonsult  Peel,  Peel  had  »ivised  him  to  im,i,t  upon  haviS  Sut- 
ton, and  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Govemaient,  This 
avowal  led  to  further  ejamination  into  what  had  passed,  and 
It  came  out  that  when  Lyndhnrst  went  to  Peel,  Piel  pressed 
Maniiers  button  upon  him,  refusing  to  take  office  himself,  but 
promising  to  support  the  new  Government,  and  urging  Lvud- 
hurst  to  offer  the  Premiership  to  Sutton.  At  the  same  time 
he  put  Sutton  up  to  this,  and  desired  him  to  refuse  everv  office 
except  that  of  Premier      Accordingly,  when  Ljndhurs't  went 

to  Sutton  the  latter  said  he  would  be  Prime  Minister "- 

ino:,  and  Lvndhurst  had  the  tnlUr  to  t,. .-..„  :t  t„  l.-  . 


noth- 


matters 


VJ      ", >•' "'"^  -c  Houiu  ue  rnme  minister  or  noth- 

id  Lyndhurst  had  the  folly  to  promise  it  to  him  Thus 
■s  stood  when  Lady  Oowley,  who  was  living  at  Apslev 
.  and  (rot  hod  of  ,ol>..t  woo  „ — : — .     ",  ,  , .'.     J 


... ..  .,,„„.^  „,,c,,  i^auy  ^owiey,  wno  was  living  at  Apslev 

House,  and  got  hold  of  what  was  passuig,  went  and  told'St  tj 
hei  brother  Lord  Salisbury,  who  lost  no  time  in  imparling  it 
to  some  of  the  other  High  Tory  Lords,  who  all  agreed  thS  it 
would  not  do  to  have  Sutton  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 

the  ,J  ,  t^"  ""''t  T,"Jf"  "''  "^  '•"  I""'-  0«  Saturdaj; 
the  great  dinner  at  the  Conservative  Club  took  place,  at  which 
a  number  of  Tories,  prmcipall.  Peers,  with  the  Dulte  and  Peel 
"  ere  present.    A  great  many  speeches  were  made,  all  full  of 
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enthusiasm  for  tlie  Duke,  and  expressing  a  deierraination  fa 
support  his  Government.  Peel  was  in  very  ill-humor  and  said 
little ;  the  Duke  spoke  much  in  honor  of  Peel,  applauding  hia 
conduct  and  saying  that  the  difference  of  their  positions  justi- 
fied each  in  his  different  line.  The  next  day  some  of  the 
Duke's  friends  met,  and  agreed  that  the  unanimous  desire  for 
the  Duke's  being  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment  which  had 
been  expressed  at  that  dinner,  together  with  tbe  unfitness  of 
Sutton,  proved  the  absolute  necessity  o£  the  Duke's  being 
Premier,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  communication  to  this 
effect  should  be  made  to  Peel.  Aberdeen  charged  himself 
with  it  and  went  to  Peel's  bouse,  where  Sutton  was  at  tlie 
time.  Peel  came  to  Aberdeen  in  a  very  bad  humor,  said  he 
saw  from  what  had  passed  at  tbe  dinner  that  nobody  was 
thought  of  but  the  Duke,  and  he  should  wash  his  hands  of 
the  whole  business  ;  that  he  had  already  declined  having  any 
thing  to  do  witli  the  (Government,  and  to  that  determination 
he  should  adhere.  The  following  Monday  the  whole  thing 
was  at  an  end. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  these  occurrences  exactly 
as  they  were  told  me.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  order  of 
the  interviews  and  pourparkrs,  and  in  the  verbal  details,  but 
the  substance  is  correct,  and  may  be  summed  up  to  this  effect : 
that  Peel,  full  of  ambition,  but  of  caution,  animated  by  deep 
dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  (which  policy  induced  him  io 
conceal,  but  wliich  temper  betrayed),  thought  to  make  Man- 
ners Sutton  play  the  part  of  Addington,  while  he  was  to  be 
another  Pitt ;  he  fancied  that  be  could  gain  in  political  char- 
acter, by  an  opposite  line  of  conduct,  all  that  the  Duke  would 
lose ;  and  he  resolved  that  a  Goveruraent  should  be  formed 
the  existence  of  which  should  depend  upon  himself.  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  bis  creature  ;  he  would  have  dictated  every 
measure  of  Government ;  he  would  have  been  their  protector 
in  ths  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fitting  moment 
arrived,  he  would  have  dissolved  this  miserable  Ministry  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  All  these  deep-laid 
schemes,  and  constant  regard  of  self,  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  tbe  simplicity  and  heartiness  of  the  Duke's  conduct,  and 
make  the  two  men  appear  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  did  at  first.  Peel  acted  right  from  bad  motives, 
the  Duke  wrong  from  good  ones.  The  Duke  put  himself  for- 
ward, and  encountered  all  the  obloquy  and  reproach  to  which 
he  knew  he  exposed  himself,  and  having  done  so,  cheerfully 
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offered  to  resiga  the  power  to  another.  Peel  endeavored  to 
seize  the  power,  but  to  shield  hiinaelf  from  responsibility  and 
danger.  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  dearth  of  talent  and 
the  great  capacity  of  the  man  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
tection of  his  practices  and  his  motives,  the  Tories  are  com- 
pelled still  to  keep  well  witli  him  and  to  accept  him  for  their 
leader.  No  cordiality,  however,  can  exist  again  between  him 
and  the  Duke  and  his  friends,  and,  should  the  Wlug  Govern- 
ment be  expelled,  the  animosity  and  disunion  engendered  by 
these  circumstances  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
Tory  Administration.  [In  a  short  time  it  was  all  made  up — 
forgiven,  if  not  forgotten.] 

November  7^A.-- Came  to  town  on  Sunday.  Tbe  answer 
of  the  Dutch  -King  to  the  demand  of  England  and  France 
that  he  should  give  up  Antwerp  was  anxiously  expected. 
It  arrived  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  was  a  refusal.  Accord- 
ingly a  Council  met  yeterday,  at  which  an  order  was  made 
for  laying  an  embargo  on  Dutch  merchant-ships,  which  are 
to  be  sequestrated,  but  not  confiscated.  The  French  army 
marches  forthwith,  and  Palmerston  told  me  they  expected 
two  or  three  daya  of  bombardment  would  suffice  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  citadel,  after  which  the  French  would  retire  within 
their  own  frontier.  The  combined  fleets  will  remain  at  the 
Downs,  for  they  can  do  nothing  on  tbe  coast  of  Holland  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and 
no  friendly  spirit  between  the  English  and  French  sailors ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Deal 
pilots  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  the  BVench  ships  into 
a  scrape.  Great  excitement  prevails  about  this  Dutch  ques- 
tion, which  is  so  complicated  that  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
understand  its  merits.  Matuscewitz,  however,  who  is  opposed 
totl3  viribws  to  the  policy  of  England  and  l>ancs,  told  me 
that  nobody  could  have  behaved  worse  than  the  King  of 
Holland  haa  done,  shufHing  and  tricking  throughout;  but 
they  say  he  is  so  situated  at  home  that  he  could  not  give,  way 
if  he  would,  A  few  daya  must  now  decide  the  question  of 
war  or  peace.  All  the  Ministers,  except  Brougham,  Lord 
Holland,  Grant,  and  Carlisle,  were  at  the  Council  yesterday 
— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  prayer  {for  we  omit  no 
opportunity  of  ofi'ering  supplications  or  returning  thanks  to 
Heaven),  and  the  new  Lord  Chief-Justice  to  be  sworn  a  Privy 
Councilor. 

Lord  Tenterdnn  died  on  Saturday  night,  and  no  time  was 
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lost  in  appoiuting  Denmait  as  !iia  auccessor.  Coming  as  he 
does  after  four  of  the  greatest  lawyers  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
Bench,  this  choice  will  not  escape  severe  censure;  for  the 
reputation  of  Denman  as  a  lawyer  is  not  high,  and  he  has 
heen  one  of  the  most  inefficient  Attorneys-General  who  ever 
filled  the  office.  It  has  been  a  constant  matter  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  their  fi'iends  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  gave  them  no  assistance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  got  them  into  scrapes.  .  Denman  is  au  honorable 
man,  and  has  been  a  consistent  politician ;  latterly,  of  course, 
a  Eadical  of  considerable  vehemence,  if  not  of  violence.  The 
other  men,  who  were  mentioned  as  successors  to  Tenterden 
were  Lyndhnrst,  Scarlett,  and  James  Parbe.  The  latter  is 
the  best  of  the  puisne  judges,  and  might  have  been  selected 
if  all  political  conaiderationa  and  political  connections  had 
been  disregarded.  Lyndhurst  will  be  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish and  disappointment  at  finding  himself  forever  excluded 
from  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  in  which  his  pn>- 
fessional  claims  are  so  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  his 
successful  competitor;  nor  has  he  lost  it  by  any  sacrifice  of 
interest  to  honor,  but  merely  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
his  political  speculations.  When  he  was  made  Chief  Baron  a 
regular  compact  was  made,  a  secret  article,  that  he  should 
succeed  on  Tenterden'a  death  to  the  Chief-Justiceship ;  which 
bargain  was  of  course  canceled  by  his  declaration  of  war  on 
the  Reform  question  and  his  consequent  breach  with  Lord 
Grey;  though  by  far  the  fittest  man,  he  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  It  wifl  be  the  more  grating  as  he  baa  just  evinced 
his  higb  capabilities  by  pronouiicing  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer one  of  the  ablest  judgments  {in  Small  vs.  Attwood) 
that  were  ever  delivered.  [It  was  afterward  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.]  Scarlett,  who  had  been  a  Whig  for  forty 
years,  and  who  has  long  occupied  the'  first  place  in  the  Court; 
of  King's  Bench,  would  have  been  the  man  if  his  political 
dissociation  from  his  old  connections,  and  his  recent  hoatdity 
to  them,  had  not  also  canceled  his  claims ;  so  that  every  rival 
being  set  aside  from  one  cause  or  another,  Denman,  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  ever 
happened  to  man,  finds  liimself  elevated  to  this  great  office, 
the  highest  object  of  a  lawyer's  ambition,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  enviable  stations  an  Englishman  can  attain. 
It  is  said  that  as  a  Common  Sergeant  he  displayed  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  judge,  and  his  friends  confidently  assert  that  he 
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will  make  a  very  good  Chief-Justice;  biit  Iiis  legal  qualifica- 
tions are  adnntted  to  be  very  inferior  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. [He  made  a  very  bad  one,  but  was  personally  popu- 
lar aod  generally  respected  for  his  high  and  honorable  moral 
character.] 

Tenterden  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  elevation  did 
great  credit  to  the  judgment  which  selected  him,  and  which 
probably  was  Eldon's.  He  had  never  led  a  cause,  but  he  was 
a  profound  lawyer,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  mind  fraught 
With  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  law,  and  not  narrowed  and 
trammeled  by  its  subtleties  and  technicalities.  In  spite  of  his 
low  birth,  want  of  oratorical  power,  and  of  personal  dignity 
he  was  greatly  revered  and  dreaded  on  the  Bench.  He  was 
an  austere,  but  not  an  ill-humored  judge;  his  manner  was 
remarkably  plain  and  unpolished,  thougji  not  vulgar.  He  was 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  cultivated  classical  literature  to  the 
last.^  Brougham,  whose  congenial  tastes  delighted  in  his 
classical  attainments,  used  to  bandy  Latin  and  Greek  with  him 
from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench;  and  he  has  more  than  once  told 
me  of  his  sending  Tenterden  Greek  verses  of  John  Williams's 
of  which  the  nest  day  Tenterden  gave  him  a  translation  in 
Latin  verse.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  very  rich.  Denman 
was  taken  into  the  King's  closet  before  the  Council,  when  he 
w-as  sworn  m;  the  King  took  no  particular  notice  of  him,  and 
the  appomtment  is  not,  probably,  very  palatable  to  his  Majesty 
Noisemher  15i{A.— Sheriff  business  at  the  Exchequer  Court 
on  Monday;  saw  Lyndhurst  and  Denman  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  much  politeness  and  grimace. 

Novmiher  30(A.— Dined  at  Holland  House  the  day  before 
yesterday ;  Lady  Holland  is  unwell,  fancies  she  must  dine  at 
five  o'clock,  and  exerts  her  power  over  society  by  making 
everybody  go  out  there  at  that  hour,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  inconvenient  than  thus  shortening  the  day,  and  nothing 
more  tiresome  than  such  lengthening- of  the  evening.  Rogers 
and  Luttrell  were  staying  there.  The  taUeau  of  the  house  ia 
this :  Before  dinner,  Lady  Holland  affecting  illness  and  almost 
dissolution,  but  with  a  v^ry  respectable  appetite,  and  after 
dinner  m  high  force  and  vigor;  Lord  HoUand,  with  his  chalk- 
stones  and  unable  to  walk,  lying  on  his  couch  in  very  good 
spints  and  talking  away;  Luttrell  and  Rogers  walking  about, 
ever  and  anon  looking  despairingly  at  the  clock,  and  making 
abort  excursions  from  tlie  drawing-room;  Allen  surly  and  dis- 
]iutatious,  poring  over  the  newspapers,  and  replying  in  mono- 
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a  {generally  negative)  to  whatever  is  said  to  him.  The 
grana  topic  of  interest,  far  exceeding  the  Belgisia  or  Portu- 
guese questions,  was  the  ilhiess  of  Lady  Holland's  page,  who 
has  got  a  tumor  in  his  thigh.  This  "  little  creature,"  as  Lady 
Holland  calls  a  great  bulking  fellow  of  about  twenty,  is  called 
"  Edgar,"  his  real  Dame  being  Tom  or  Jack,  which  he  changed 
on  being  elevated  to  hh  present  dignity,  as  the  Popes  do 
■when  tbey  are  elected  to  the  tiara.  More  rout  is  made_  about 
him  than  other  people  are  permitted  to  make  about  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  inmates  of  Holland  House  are  invited  and  com- 
pelled to  go  and  sit  with  and  amuse  bim.  Suoh  is  the  social 
despotism  of  this  strange  house,  which  presents  an  odd  mixture 
of  luxury  and  constraint,  of  enjoyment  physical  and  intellectual, 
with  an  alloy  of  small  disagrhnents.  Talleyrand  generally 
comes  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  stays  as  long  as  they  will 
let  him.  Though  everybody  who  goes  there  finds  somethmg 
to  abuse  or  to  ridicule  in  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  its 
ways,  all  continue  to  go ;  al!  like  it  more  or  less ;  and  when- 
ever, by  the  death  of  either,  it  shall  come  to  an  end,  a  vacuum 
will  be  made  in  society  which  nothing  will  supply.  It  is  the 
house  of  all  Europe ;  the  world  will  suffer  by  the  loss ;  and 
it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  will  "  eclipse  the  gayety  of 
nations." 

Ifommber  %tth.—Kt  Roehampton  from  Saturday  till  Mon- 
day. The  OhanceUor  had  been  there  a  few  days  before,  from 
whom  Lord  Dover  had  picked  up  the  gossip  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  bad  been  a  fresh  breeze  with  Durham,  who  it 
seems  has  returned  from  Eussia  more  odious  than  ever.  His 
violence  and  insolence,  as  usual,  were  vented  on  Lord  Grey, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  as  heretofore,  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. I  have  since  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  the 
cause  of  this  last  storm  was  something  relatmg  to  Church  Re- 
form, and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  knock  under.  I  fancy 
he  wanted  to  go  much  further'than  the  others,  probably  to 
unfrock  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Bishop  Phillpotts,  the 
former  because  he  is  a  greater  man  in  the  county  than  him- 
self, and  the  latter  from  old  and  inextinguishable  hatred  and 
animositv. 

There  has  been  another  dispute  about  the  Speakei^hip. 
All  the  Cabinet  except  Altborp  want  to  put  Abercroraby  in 
the  chair,  and  Althorp  insists  on  having  Littleton,  The  for- 
mer is  in  all  respects  the  best  choice,  and  the  man  whom  they 
ought,  from  his  long  connection  with  the  Whigs  and  his  con 
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sisteucy  and  i-cspeotability,  to  propose,  but  AltLorp  tliought 
fit  to  commit  himself  in  some  way  to  Littleton  who  has  no 
claims  to  be  compajod  with  those  of  Abercromby  {having 
been  half  his  life  iu  opposition  to  the  present  Goyernmeol), 
and  he  obstinately  iasists  upon  the  expectations  held  out  to 
him  being  realized.  Lord  Grej%  though  very  anxious  for 
Abercromby,  thinks  it  necessary  to  defer  to  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequence  is  a  very  disagree- 
able dispute  on  the  subject,  Abercromby  is  greatly  mortified 
at  being  postponed  to  Littleton,  and  not  the  less  as  Althorp 
has  always  been  bis  friend.  The  language  of  Dover,  who  is 
a  sort  of  jackal  to  Brougham,  clearly  indicates  the  desire  of 
that  worthy  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Grey  and  put  himself  in  his 
place.  All  these  little  squabbles  elicit  some  disparaging  re- 
marks ou  Lord  Grey's  weakness,  folly,  or  cupidity.  Ifm-et 
lateri — tlieoffer  of  the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  is  intended  to  come.' 

After  considerable  delay  Home  and  Campbell  were  ap- 
pointed Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General ;  the  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  ineffectual  attempts  to  dispose  of  Home  else- 
where. They  wanted  to  get  some  puisne  judge  to  resign,  and 
to  put  Home  on  the  Bench,  but  they  could  not  make  any  such 
arrangement,  eo  Home  is  Attorney.  Pepyswas  to  have  been 
Solicitor  if  the  thing  could  have  been  managed.  I  don't 
think  I  picked  up  any  thing  else,  except  that  the  King  was 
very  averse  to  the. French  attack  upon  Antwerp,  and  consents 
ed  to  the  hand-in-hand  arrangement  between  France  and 
England  with  considerable  reluctance.  The  fact  is  he  hates 
this  Govemraent  so  much  that  he  dislikes  all  they  do. 

Lord  Lansdowne  Is  just  come  from  Paris,  and  gives  a 
flourishing  account  of  the  prospects  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  Governmect,  but  as  he  is  the  Due  de  Broglie's  in- 
timate friend  his  opinion  may  be  prejudiced.  The  ICing  ap- 
pears certainly  to  have  rather  gained  than  not  by  the  attack 
which  was  made  on  him,  from  the  coolness  and  courage  he 
erinced,  and  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  proved  that  he  is  not 
a  coward. 

Mriffhton,  December  lith. — Came  here  last  Wednesday 
week;  Council  on  the  Monday  for  the  dissolution  ;  place  very 
full,  bustling,  gay,  and  amusing.  I  am  staying  in  De  Eos's 
house  with  Alvanley ;  Chesterfields,  Howes,  Lievens,  Cow- 
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pers,  all  afc  Bvigliton,  and  pieaty  of  occupaLion  in  TiaUing, 
gossiping,  dawdling,  riding,  and  driving ;  a  verj  idle  life,  and 
impossible  to  do  any  thing.  The  Court  very  active,  vulgar, 
and  hospitable ;  King,  Queen,  Princes,  Princesses,  hastards, 
and  attendants  constantly  trotting  about  in  every  direction : 
the  election  noisy  and  dull — the  Court  candidate  beaten  and 
two  Radicals  elected.  Everybody  talking  of  the  siege  o£ 
Antwerp  and  the  eleotions.  So,  witb  plenty  of  animation, 
and  discussion,  and  curiosity,  I  like  it  very  well.  Lord  Howe 
is  devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  never  away  from  her.  She  re- 
ceives his  attentions,  but  demonstrates  nothing  in  return ;  he 
is  like  a  boy  in  love  with  this  frightful  spotted  Majesty,  while 
his  delightful  wife  is  laid  up  (with  a  sprained  ankle  and  dis- 
located joint)  on  her  couch. 

Srighton,  December  11th. — On  Sunday  I  heard  Anderson 
jjreach.  He  doea  not  write  his  Bermons,  but  preaches  from 
notes ;  very  eloquent,  voice  and  manner  perfect,  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  heard,  both  preacher  and  reader. 

Tlie  borough  elections  are  nearly  over,  and  have  satisfied 
the  Grovemment,  They  do  not  seem  to  be  bad  on  the  whole ; 
the  metropolitans  have  sent  good  men  enough,  and  there  was 
no  tumult  in  the  town.  At  Hereford  Duncombe  was  routed 
by  Salisbury's  long  purse.  He  hired  such  a  niunerous  mob 
besides  that  he  carried  all  before  him.  Some  very  had  char- 
acters have  been  returned;  among  the  worst,  Faithful  here; 
G-ronow  at  Stafford;  Gully,  Pontrefact;  Cobbett,  Oldham; 
though  I  am  glad  that  Cobbett.  is  in  Parliament.  Gully's  his- 
tory is  extraordinary.  He  was  taken  out  of  prison  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago'  by  MelHsh  to  fight  Pierce,  surnamed  the 
"Game  Chicken^'  being  then  a  butcher's  apprentice;  he 
fought  him  and  \vas  beaten.  He  afterward  fought  Belcher 
{I  believe),  and  Gresson  twice,  and  left  the  prize-ring  with 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  man  in  it.  He  then  took  to 
the  turf,  was  successful,  established  himself  afc  Newmarket, 
where  he  kept  a  hell,  and  began  a  system  of  corruption  of 
ti-ainers,  jockeys,  and  boys,  which  put  the  secrets  of  all  New- 
market at  his  disposal,  and  in  a  few  years  made  him  rich.  At 
the  same  time  he  connected  himself  with  Mr,  Watt  in  the 
north,  by  betting  for  him,  and  this  being  at  the  time  when 
Watt's  stable  was  very  successful,  he  won  large  sums  of  money 
by  horses.  Having  become  rich  he  embarked  in  a  great  coa] 
speculation,  which  answered  beyond  his  hopes,  and  his  shaies 
soon  yielded  immense  profits.     His  wife,  who  was  a  coarec. 
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vulgar  woman,  in  the  mean  time  diod,  and  he  artcruard  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  who  proved  as  gen  tie  woman- 
like as  the  other  had  been  the  reverse,  and  who  is  very  pretty 
besides.  He  now  gradually  withdrew  from  tlie  betfing-ring 
as  a  regular  blackleg,  still  keeping  horses,  and  betting  occa- 
sionally in  large  sums,  and  about  a  year  or  two  ago,  having 
previously  sold  the  Hare  Park  to  Sir  Mark  Wood,  where  he 
lived  for  two  or  three  years,  he  bought  a  property  nearPonte- 
fract,  and  settled  down  (at  Ackworth  Park)  as  John  Gully, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  At  the  Beform  dissolution  he 
was  pressed  to  come  forward  as  candidate  for  Pontefract,  but 
after  some  hesitation  he  declined.  Latterly  he  has  taken  great 
interest  in  politics,  and  has  been  an  ardent  Reformer  and  a 
liberal  subscriber  for  the  advaucemeot  of  tbe  cause.  When 
Pai-liament  was  about  io  be  dissolved,  he  was  again  invited  to 
stand  for  Pontefract  by  a  numerous  deputation ;  he  again  hes- 
itated, but  finally  accepted ;  Lord  Mesborough  withdrew,  and 
he  was  elected  without  opposition.  In  person  he  is  tall  and 
finely  formed,  full  of  strength  and  grace,  with  delicate  hands 
and  feet,  his  face  coarse  and  with  a  bad.  expression,  Ids  he;id 
set  well  on  his  shoulders,  and  remarkably  graceful  and  even 
dignified  in  his  actions  and  manners;  totally  without  educa- 
tion, he  has  strong  sense,  discretion,  reserve,  and  a  species  of 
good  taste  whicli  has  prevented,  in  the  height  of  his  fortunes, 
his  behavior  from  ever  transgressing  tlie  bounds  of  modesty 
and  respect,  and  he  has  gradually  separated  himself  from  the 
rabble  of  betters  and  blackguards  of  whom  he  was  once  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  tacitly  asserted  his  own  independence 
and  acquired  gentility  without  ever  presuming  toward  those 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  deference.  His 
position  is  now  more  anomalous  than  ever,  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  is  a  great  man,  though  there  appear  no  reasons  why 
the  suffrages  of  the  blackguards  of  Pontefract  should  place 
him  in  different  social  relations  toward  us  than  those  in 
which  we  mutually  stood  before. 

Petworth^  December  30rt.— ^ame  here  yesterday.  It  is  a 
very  grand  place ;  house  magnificent  and  full  of  fine  objects, 
both  ancient  and  modern;  the  Sir  Joshuas  and  Vandycks 
particularly  interesting,  and  a  great  deal  of  all  sorts  that  is 
worth  seeing.  Lord  Egremont  was  eighty-one  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  is  still  healthy,  with  faculties  and  memory 
apparently  unimpaired.  He  has  reigned  here  for  sixty  years 
with  great  authority  and  influence.     He  is  shrewd,  oceentric, 
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and  benevolent,  and  lias  aUva\s  been  rriunilii.tnt  anl  cl  ui 
table  io  his  own  way;  he  p.itronizi.3  the  art^  and  tosttrb 
rising  genius.  Painters  and  s(,ulptors  find  emplojment  and 
welcome  in  his  house;  he  his  built  a  gallery  which  is  full  cf 
pictures  and  statues,  some  of  whi:-h  ^re  -very  fine,  and  the 
pictures  scattered  through  the  house  are  loterestmg  and 
curious.  Lord  Egreniont  hitea  ceiemony,  and  can't  heir  to 
he  personally  meddled  with,  he  likes  people  to  come  and  ga 
as  it  suits  them,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  ueiei  to  take  leave 
of  him.  The  party  here  consists  of  the  Cowpers,  his  own 
family,  a  Lady  B.  Eomney,  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Tredcroft  a  neigh- 
bor, Kidadale  a  parson,  Wynne,  Turner,  the  great  landscape- 
painter,  aod  a  young  artist  of  the  name  of  Lucas,  whom  Lord 
Bgremont  la  bringing  into  notice,  and  who  will  owe  his  for- 
tune (if  he  makes  it)  to  him.  Lord  Egremont  is  enormously 
rich,  and  lives  with  an  abundant  though  not  very  refined  hos- 
pitality. The  house  wants  modera  comforts,  and  the  servants 
are  rustic  and  uncouth ;  but  every  thing  is  good,  and  it  all 
bears  an  air  of  solid  and  aristocratic  grandeur.  The  stud 
groom  told  me  there  are  three  hundred  horses  of  different 
sorts  hera  His  course,  however,  is  nearly  run,  and  he  has 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that,  though  surrounded  with  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  he  is  almost  the  last  of  his  race,  and 
that  his  family  is  about  to  be  extinct.  Two  old  brothers  and 
one  childless  nephew  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  Wyndhams, 
and  the  latter  has  been  many  years  married.  All  his  own 
children  are  illegitimate,  but  lie  has  every  thing  in  his  power, 
though  nobody  has  any  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
dispose  of  his  property.  It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon 
the  prodigious  wealth  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset  who  married  the  last  heiress  of 
that  house,  the  betrothed  of  three  husbands.  All  that  Lord 
Egremont  has,  all  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  property, 
and  the  Dulte  of  Rutland's  Cambridgeshire  estate,  belonged 
to  them,  which  together  is  probably  equivalent  to  between 
£300,000  and  £300,000  a  year.  Banks  told  me  that  tlie 
Northumberland  property,  when  settled  on  Sir  H.  Smithsoii, 
was  not  above  £13,000  a  year.' 

1  [TliB  eleventh  Earl  of  Northamberland,  Joaoeljii  Povey,  died  in  13T0, 
leaving  an  only  dftnahter,  who  maniod  Charles  Sevmour,  nintli  Diilte  oi  Som- 
erset. This  ladv  ia  described  aa  "  the  botroflwd  of  threa  Imabands,"  beeaiiae 
she  wns  mnrried  at  fourteen  to  Henry  Cavendish,  son  of  the  Duke  of  NBivoii.'i- 
tle,  who  lUodin  the  following  year.  Sho  was  tlien  afilanocd  to  ThoraiiS  Thynne 
of  LougleiLt,  vih.0  wuB  assassinuted  in  UiS  ;  and  Lit  last  luiirricd  to  Uio  Duke  l/ 
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Brighton,  December  Zlst. — Lady  Howe  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  offer  of  the  Chamberlaioship  to  her  husband 
affain.  They  added  the  condition  that  he  should  not  oppose 
Government,  but  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  support  them.  '  This 
he  refused,  and  he  regarded  the  proposal  as  an  insult;  so  the 
Queen  was  not  conciliated  the  more.  She  likewise  told  me 
that  the  cause  of  her  former  wrath  when  he  was  dismissed 
was,  that  neither  the  Kinj^  nor  Lord  Grey  told  her  of  it,  and 
tha^  if  they  had,  she  would  have  consented  fo  the  sacrifice  at 
once  with  a  good  grace ;  but  in  the  way  it  was  done  she 
thought  herself  grossly  ill-used.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  this  connection.  Howe  conducts  himself 
toward  her  like  a  young,  ardent  lover;  he  never  is  out  of  the 
Pavilion,  dines  there  almost  every  day,  or  goes  every  evening, 
rides  with  her,  never  quitting  her  side,  and  never  takes  his 
eyes  off  her.  She  does  nothing,  but  she  admits  his  attentions 
and  acquiesces  in  hia  devotion ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  not 
the  smallest  evidence  that  she  treats  him  as  a  lover.  If  she 
did,  it  would  be  soon  known,  for  she  is  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies. All  the  Fitzclarences  dislike  her,  and  treat  her  more  or 
less  disrespectfully.  She  is  aware  of  it,  but  takes  no  notice. 
She  is  very  civil  and  good-humored  to  them  all;  and,  as  long 
as  they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  and  do  not  bret^ 
out  into  actual  impertinence,  she  probably  will  continue  so. 

Two  nights  ago  there  was  a  great  assembly  after  a  dinner 
for  the  reception  of  the  Turkish  Embassador,  Namik  Pasha. 
He  was  brought  down  by  Palmerston,  and  introduced  before 
dinner  to  the  King  and  Queen.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old, 
speaks  French  weH,  and  has  good  manners ;  his  dress  very- 
simple — a  red  cap,  black  vest,  trousers  and  boots,  a  gold  cham 
and  medal  round  his  neck.  He  did  not  take  out  any  lady  to 
dinner,  but  was  placed  next  the  Queen,  After  dinner  the 
King  made  him  a  ridiculous  speech,  with  abundant  flourishes 

Bomeraat.  Tha  eldest  son  of  this  marrfoga,  Algernon  SeTmonr,  wio  suooeeclatl 
to  tlia  Dukedom  of  SomeiBet  in  1748,  wna  oi-eslad  Earl  of  Northumberland  on 
the  Bil  of  October,  174!),  end  Eitrl  of  Egromont  on  the  folloivios  day,  wiOi  re- 
mtondsT  faa  regards  the  latter  title)  to  In  nephew  Sir  Charles  Wjndhaia,  who 
snoooeded  him  m  Febmarj ,  1750  The  Eoildojc  of  Northuraberland  pMseil  at 
the  eama  timn  to  Sir  Ilniii  '^Tyllth  nTi  f  n  in  It"  of  Dute  Algernon,  who  was 
creitBdDiik"nt  \  iHin  ii  i  in  Ti  =  t  f  iid  the  yart  property  of 
thtDukiil  I  II  1  I rao  to  be  divided. 

CrBoi.  I  tD  -whom  Mr.  Qreville 

pnid  thi  I  I      lie  was  therefore 

dghti  t  II    longer,  and  died  in 

18  7  til  I  I  II     in  I  lor  hie  liberal  and 
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about  the  Sultan  and  his  friendship  for  him,  which  is  the  more 
droll  from  his  having  been  High  Admiral  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  to  which  the  Pasha  replied  in  a  sonorous 
voice.  He  admired  every  thinjr,  and  conversed  ivith  great 
ease.  All  the  stupid,  vulgar  Englishwomen  followed  him 
about  as  a  Hon,  with  oflbnsive  c^iriosity. 

1833. 

January  3(?. — Lady  Howe  begged  her  husband  to  show 
me  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
about  the  Cliamberlainship,  It  is  long  and  confused  ;  Taylor's 
first  letter,  in  my  opinion,  very  impertinent,  for  it  rearfs  him 
a  pretty  severe  lecture  about  his  behavior  when  he  held  the 
office  before.  Howe  is  a  foolish  man,  but  in  this  business  he 
acted  well  enough,  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Taylor,  by  the  ling's  desire,  proposed  to  him  to  resume  the 
ofSce ;  and,  after  some  caviling,  he  agreed  to  do  so,  with 
liberty  to  vote  as  he  pleased,  but  promising  not  to  be  violent. 
So  stood  the  matter  on  the  9th  of  September.  He  heard 
nothing  more  of  it  till  the  5th  of  November,  when  young 
Hudson'  wrote  by  the  King's  orders  to  know  definitely  if 
he  meant  to  take  it,  but  that,  if  he  did,  he  must  be  "  neutral." 
Howe  wrote  back  word  that  on  such  terms  he  declined  it.  I 
told  him  my  opinion  of  the  whole  business,  and  added  raj 
strenuous  advice  that  he  should  immediately  prevail  on  the 
Queen  to  appoint  somebody  else.  I  could  not  tell  him  all 
that  people  said,  but  I  urged  it  as  strongly  as  I  could,  hinting 
that  there  were  very  urgent  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  did  not 
relish  this  advice  at  all,  owned  that  he  dung  tenaciously  to 
the  office,  liked  every  thing  about  it,  and  longed  to  avail  him- 
self of  some  change  of  circumstances  to  return  ;  and  that, 
though  he  was  no  longer  her  officer,  he  had  ever  since  done 
all  the  business,  and  in  fact  was,  without  the  name,  aa  much 
her  Chamberlain  as  ever.  Lady  Howe,  who  is  vexed  to  death 
at  the  whole  thing,  was  enchanted  at  my  advice,  and  vehe- 
mently urged  bim  to  adopt  it.  After  he  went  away,  she  told 
me  how  glad  she  was  at  what  I  had  said,  and  asked  me  if 
people  did  not  say  and  believe  every  thing  of  Howe's  < 

'  ["  Toung  Hadson  " 

following  ^ear  to  fetoli  .   , , _.  __ 

"  the  iiuinad  Hudson  rosliEdinto  the  ohmiibers  of  his  Vaticfio.  ■  xm  gi-ow  u[ 
to  be  a  veiy  able  oiid  distiiigniEliod  tliplorriatist,  Sir  Jamos  Hudson,  &.  C.  B. 
who  rcndei'ed  gront  aervioGs  to  the  cause  of  Itftlian  indopundeuoe.] 
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tion  wtth  tile  Queen,  which  I  told  her  tliey  did,  T  must  say 
tliat  what  passed  is  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  there  is  what  is 
called  "  nothing  in  it "  but  the  folly  and  vanity  of  being  the 
confidential  officer  and  councilor  of  this  hideous  Queen,  for 
whom  he  has  worked  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  chivalrous  de- 
votion. Yesterday  Howe  spoke  to  the  Queen  about  it,  and 
proposed  to  speak  to  the  King ;  the  Queen  (he  says)  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  forbade  his  speaking  to  the  King.  To-day 
he  is  gone  away,  and  1  don't  know  what  he  settled ;  probably 
nothing. 

Lyndhurst  dined  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Finding 
I  knew  all  that  had  passed  about  the  negotiations  for  a  Tory 
Government  in  the  middle  of  the  Keform  question,  he  told 
me  his  story,  which  differs  very  little  from  that  which 
Arbuthnot  had  told  me  at  Downham,  and  fully  corroborates 
his  account  of  the  duplicity  of  Peel  and  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  Lyndhurst  himself.  He  said  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  Jeft  the  King  he  went  to  the  Duke,  who  said  he  must  go 
directly  to  Peel.  Peel  refused  to  join.  The  Duke  desired 
him  to  go  back  to  Peel,  and  propose  to  him  to  be  Prime 
Minister  and  manage  every  thing  himself.  Peel  still  declined, 
on  which  he  went  to  Baring,  Baring  begged  he  might  con- 
sult Peel,  which  was  granted.  He  came  back,  said  he  would 
take  office,  but  that  they  must  invite  Manners  Sutton  also. 
They  did  so,  and  Sutton  refused,  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  however, 
suggested  to  Lyndhurst  that  if  they  proposed  to  Sutton  to  be 
Prime  Minister  perhaps  he  would  accept.  Anotlier  conversa- 
tion ensued  with  Sutton,  and  a  meeting  was  fixed  at  Apsley 
House  on  the  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  Lyndhurst  went  doivn 
to  the  King  and  told  him  what  had  taken  pkce,  adding  that 
Sutton  would  not  do,  and  that  the  Duke  alone  could  form  a 
Government,  At  Apsley  House  Sutton  talked  for  three  hours, 
and  such  infernal  nonsense  that  Lyndhurst  was  ready  to  go 
mad;  nor  would  he  decide.  They"  pressed  him  to  say  if  he 
would  take  office  or  not.  He  said  he  must  wait  till  the  next 
morning.  They  said,  "  It  must  be  very  early,  then."  In  the 
morning  he  put  off  deciding  {on  some  frivolous  pretext)  till 
the  afternoon.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  without 
having  given  any  answer.  The  famous  debate  ensued,  and  the 
whole  game  was  up. 

All  this  tallies  with  the  other  account,  only  he  did  not 
say  that  Peel  had  desired  Baring  to  insist  on  Sutton,  and  had 
advised  Sutton  to  take  no  place  but  the  highest,  noi'  that  he 
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had  without  the  Duke's  knowledge  offered  Sutton  thai  post, 
and  concealed  from  Sutton  his  subsequent  opinion  of  his 
incapacity  and  determination  that  he  should  not  have  it.  I 
asked  Lyndhurst  how  he  managed  with  Sutton,  and 
whether  he  had  not  come  to  Apsley  House  with  the  impression 
on  his  mind  that  he  was  to  be  Premier.  He  said  that  "he 
had  evaded  that  question  with  Sutton" — that  is,  all  parties 
were  deceived,  while  the  Duke,  who  meant  to  act  nobly,  suf- 
fered all  the  blame.  He  showed  great  disregard  of  personal 
interests  and  selfish  views,  but  1  shall  always  think  his  error 
was  enormous.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  story  is  so  little 
known. 

They  had  a  dinner  and  dancing  the  night  before  last  at  tho 
Pavilion  for  New-Year's  day,  and  the  King  danced  a  comitry- 
dance  with  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerc,  an  old  Admiral 

London,  January  llth.— Game  to  town  with  Alvanlev  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Howe  plucked  up  courage,  spoke  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  settled  Denbigh's  appointment,' 
though  not  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  Majesties. 
Lord  Grey  came  down,  and  was  very  well  received  by  both. 
At  the  commerce-table  the  King  sat  by  him,  and  was  full  of 
jokes;  called  iiim  continuilly  "Lord  Howe,"  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  by-standera  and  of  Lord  Grej  him<<elf 
Munster  came  down  and  was  reconcded,  condescending, 
moyennant  a  douceur  of  £2,500,  to  accept  the  Conatableehip 
of  the  Round  Tower.  The  stones  of  the  King  aie  uncom- 
monly ridiculous.  He  told  Madame  de  Ludolf,  -who  had  been 
Embassadress  at  Constantinople,  that  he  desirpd  slie  would 
recommend  Lady  Ponsonbj  to  all  her  fiiends  there,  and  she 
might  teU  them  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  late 
brother's  sultanas  (Lady  Jers=-v)  His  filajestj  insisted  on 
Lord  Stafford's  taking  the  title  of  SutheiUnd,  and  ordered 
Gower  to  send  him  an  express  to  say  so  One  day  it  c'mnei 
he  asked  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  "wheie  he  meant  to  be 
buried!" 

I  received  a  few  days  ago  at  Brighton  the  draft  of  a  Biil 
of  Brougham's,  for  transferrmg  the  junsdiction  of  the  Del 
egates  to  the  Privy  Council,  ot  nther  for  creaimg  a  new 
Court  and  sinking  the  Privy  Council  in  it.  Loid  Lansdowne 
sent  it  to  me,  and  desh^  me  to  send  him  my  opinion  upon  it. 

'  rWillism  Bftsil  Perov,  Kovontli  Earl  of  Dea^iiali,  was  appointed  Chamlioiv 
Iain  to  Queen  Adeliuilo  iit  this  timB,  and  remained  in  the  eeryica  of  her  Msjastj 
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I  showed  it  to  Sfcuplien,  and  returned  it  to  Ljicl  Lin^idowDe 
with  some  criticisms  in  wliich  Stephen  and  I  ha-i  agieed. 
It  is  a  very  bung-ling  piece  of  work,  and  one  wiucli  Lord 
Lansdowne  ought  not  to  consent  to,  the  object  evidently 
being  to  make  a  Court  of  which  Brougham  shall  be  at  the 
Lead,  and  to  transfer  to  it  much  of  the  authority  of  the  Ciown, 
Parliament,  and  Privy  Council;  all  fiom  his  ambitious  and 
insatiable  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement  I  ha\  e  no  doubt 
he  is  playing  a  deep  game,  and  paimg  the  ivay  foi  his  own 
accession  to  power,  striviag  to  obtain  popularity  and  influeuce 
with  the  King ;  that  he  will  succeed  to  a  great  degree,  and  for 
a  certain  time,  is  probable.  Manners  Sutton  is  to  be  again 
Speaker.  Althorp  wrote  him  a  very  flummery  letter,  and  he 
accepted.  The  Government  want  to  be  out  of  the  scrape 
they  are  m  between  Abercromby  and  Littleton,  and  Sutton 
wants  his  peerage.  Every  thing  seems  prosperous  here;  the 
Government  is  strong,  the  House  of  Commons  is  thought  re- 
spectable on  the  whole  and  safe,  trade  is  brisk,  funds  rising 
money  pl&ntiful,  confidence  reviving,  Tories  sulky.  °' 

Januaa-y  17(A.— The  Government  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  the  embargo  on  the  Duteh  ships.  Soon  after  they  had 
laid  it  on  they  mada  a  second  order,  allowing  ships  with 
perishable  goods  to  go  free;  and  thinking  the  whole  thino- 
would  be  soon  over,  they  desired  this  might  be  construed  in- 
dulgently, and  accordingly  many  ships  were  sufiered  to  pass 
(with  goods  more  or  less  perishing)  under  that  order.  Now 
that  the  King  of  Holland  continues  obstinate  tbey  want  to 
squeeze  him,  and  to  construe  the  order  strictly.  There  have 
been  many  consultations  what  to  do,  whether  they  should 
make  another  order  rescinding  the  last  or  execute  the  former 
more  strictly.  Both  are  liable  to  objections.  The  first  will 
appear  like  a  cruel  proceeding  and  evidence  of  uncertainty  of 
purpose;  the  last  will  show  a  capricious  variation  in  the 
practice^  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  which  the  matter  rests. 
Their  wise  heads  were  put  together  last  night  to  settle  this 
knotty  point. 

"Wharnollffe  showed  me  a  paper  he  has  written,  in  which, 
afl,er  briefly  recapitulating  the  present  state  of  the  Tory  party 
and  the  condition  of  the  new  Parliament  (particularly  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  elected,  or  rather  under  what  influence), 
lie  proceeds  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  the  course  for  tijo 
Tories  to  adopt.  It  is  moderate  and  becoming  enough,  and 
he  has  imparted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  ooucurs  in 
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Lis  vieiv.  I  wonder,  however,  that  he  is  not  sick  of  writing 
papers  and  imparting'  views,  after  al!  that  passed  last  ye!ir, 
after  his  fruitless  attempts,  his  false  moves,  and  the  treatment 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  or  forgiven  every  thing,  and  is  disposed  to  wriggle 
himself  back  among  the  party  upon  any  terms.  He  acknowl- 
edges one  thing  fully,  and  that  is  the  desperate  and  wobegone 
ooudition  of  the  party  itself,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  doing 
any  thing  note  as  a  party. 

Lord  Lansdowne  received  very  complacently  my  criticisms 
on  Brougham's  Bill,  and  has  acknowledged  since  he  came  to 
town  that  it  would  not  do  at  all  as  it  now  stands.  The  King 
has  been  delighting  the  Whigs,  and  making  himself  more 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  the  most  extravagant  civilities 
to  the  new  Peers — that  is,  to  Western  and  about  Lord  Staf- 
ford.    He  now  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  bis  Ministers. 

January  \%th. — I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  stimulating 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  something  like  resistance  (or  rather  the 
promise  of  it)  to  Brougham's  BilL  I  have  proved  to  him  that 
his  dignity  and  his  interest  will  both  be  compromised  by  this 
Bill,  which  intends  to  make  the  Chancellor  President  of  the 
Court,  and  ergo  of  the  Council,  and  to  give  bim  all  the  patron- 
age there  vrilll  be.  Against  these  proposals  he  kicks ;  at  least 
he  is  restive,  and  shows  symptoms  of  kicking,  though  he  wiU 
very  likely  be  still  again.  I  sent  the  BiU  to  Stephen,  who 
instantly  and  currents  calamo  drew  up  a  series  of  objeotiona 
to  it,  as  comprehensive  and  acute  as  aU  his  productions  are, 
and  last  night  I  sent  it  to  Leach  (who  hates  the  Chancelloi'), 
and  he  has  returned  it  to  me  with  a  strong  condemnatory 
reply.  Stephen  having  told  me  that  Howick  would  be  too 
happy  to  oppose  this  Bill,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  would 
have  on  Colonial  matters,  particularly  about  Canada,  I  took  it 
to  him,  but  he  declined  interfering,  though  he  concurred  in 
Stephen's  remarks. 

January  23(i— Dined  with  Talleyrand  the  day  before- 
yesterday.  Nobody  there  but  his  attachh.  After  dinner  he 
told  me  about  his  first  residence  in  England,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Fox  and  Pitt.  He  always  talks  in  a  kind 
of  afFectionate  tone  about  the  former,  and  is  now  meditating 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fox  at  St.  Anne's  HiU,  where  he  may  see  her 
surrounded  with  the  busts,  pictures,  and  recollections  of  her 
husband.  He  delights  to  dwell  on  tlie  simplicity,  gayefcy, 
childishness,  and  profoundness  of  Fox.     I  asked  him  if  he  haJ 
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ever  known  Pitt,  He  said  that  Pitt  came  to  Rheims  to  learn 
French,  and  he  was  there  at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
Archbishop,  his  uncle  (whom  1  remember  at  Hartwell,'  a  very 
old  prelate  -with  tie  tic-do uloureux),  and  that  he  and  Pitt  lived 
together  for  nearly  sis  weeks,  reciprocally  teaching  each  other 
French  and  English.  After  Ohauvelin  had  superseded  him, 
and  that  he  and  Cliauvelin  had  disagreed,  he   went  to  live 

-^.  '  H^''  Gi:<rt-illa„liaa  piud  a  visit  with  his  Either  to  lie  little  Court  of  loula 
iVUI.  at  Hartwell  about  two  jreara  before  the  Eeetoratioii,  whan  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His  luuratiTe  of  this  visit  has  been  printed  in  the  flfth  vol- 
ume of  the  "Miscellany  of  the  Philobiblon  Sodety,"  hut  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropnately  inserted  here.] 

A  ViSIT  TO  Habtwell. 

AprUli,18l4. 
I  hOTo  often  detonnlaocl  to  oonunit  to  pupor  ae  oinoli  os  I  can  retnember  of  mv  Tlalf  t<i 
HamveU ;  ond,  as  the  King  la  nbont  to  ascend  tte  Uirono  of  his  nncesttrs.  it  Is  not  uuln 
tercaang  to  raooll  lo  miod  the  pntticulors  of  a  viait  paid  to  tim  while  in  osile  aud  in  poy- 

Abonttwoj^raoeoinjfiitherondlwenttoHflrtwelllwinyltstlDnQrthoKraB-.  We 
dressed  at  Aylaijury^d  proweded  to  Hartweil,  in  the  sftemooo.  We  hud  pmrtoiulT 
Okm  a  wdkla  the  BnTlKma  of  the  town,  and  hud  met  tho  DnchesBe  d'Anjrouieinc  on  hora?- 
&ack,aeoommmiedbjMiidimiflCioisL  At  Bvs  o'dock  wa  set  out  to  HmIwoU.  The  hgiuB 
l!i?5^  ??* '"  Mr^l  ^S^'i'll''!.  f^tn"!™-  Tha  Khig  had  eomplelcly  altered  the  in- 
terior, lajins  snlidltlded  ahnoat  aU  Uie  aportmscts  hi  order  to  lodge  a  grmter  namber  of 
EJPj  i.  If  °"  "'™.  "P^arons  OBt-houaes,  in  aome  of  whloh  inndT  ahopa  tad  been  estab- 
hed  by  file  sapranls,  interaperacd  with  gardena,  ao  that  the  place  reaeiSbled  a  Uttle  town 
,  Upon  eotsring  H  e  houae  ws  were  ooaaucted  by  the  Duo  do  Grammont  Into  tho  Itimr'a 
pnrate  npaitment  Ho  received  us  most  gradouely.  and  shook  bonds  wltl  both  of  na. 
am  11  hiril  Im-cr  (han  i  loiat.  aod  I  remarked  nic^ 
11  Ma  1  E  El  t  and  0  Dauphin  Lonis  XVII., 
ody  baokwBrd  aiid  tOj> 
athei&elaom^ttin^i  .biTJdUif^lZ 

ESS^t£^o'dAn,o  n  L  1,  d.1!  hi  nce^a^d'Srs^;'^^^* 
(of-dwoirt  UadMne  de  Monau,)  and  a  vaat  numboir  ol  Does  stc  Modflme  la  Dnehalse  flo 
Senon  (a  little  old  dcmw  tf/  onndur  to  Madame  d  AncoBlSmeJ  the  Duo  da  LoiireB,  the 
Duo  d'Auray,  ttio  Arehsveqae  de  Hhehna  (an  fflflrmdd  prelnlo,  tortqred  with  ^  tlo- 
donlonremc),  and  many  others  whose  names  I  cannot  lememher  At  a  little  aflcr  als  din- 
ner was  annonnoed,  when  we  went  InW  tho  neit  room,  tJie  £lae  walMnj?  out  flrat  The 
toner  was  erfrauely  rialn,  oon^tlng  of  very  few  dlahes,  and  no  winea  except  port  and 
sherry.  Bia  UnJeaty  3li  the  bono™  himseU;  and  was  very  afva  and  agreeable;  Wo  wS« 
S.^j.  '^.^"i'' "'  t*  tshfe  ™*,Uw  ladles  and  geuflemen  aU  got  np  together.  Each  of 
fZ  ^f^  "'^^^  ^L^'^  nwHh^tIed  It  ronnd  with  a  bit  of  ri6boii,  inToarried  It  awav 
.  ™"""'  ^^  retnmofl  to  the  drawlng-roora  and  dnmk  collie.  The  whole  nortv  i-S. 
malned  In  CMiyeraatlon  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whi  ' 
upon  wblcb  aQ  repaired  to  their  aepaiate    partmenta 

ie  bis  band     *"  ' 

ad  eeparuU 
i^ih    dfter  remabung  tuere  aeout  tbroe-q    re 
Sladaitic  d'AugoulSmo,  where  a  great  part       th 

whei-o  several  c^-tables  were  laid  out     Th    K 
I'rincess  do  Cond6  and  my  ftther.    His  Majes 
qnort  d'un  shoUng,"    The  rest  of  the  parW  p 
ao  lavll  as  to  Invito  ue  to  sleep  there,  Inate  d      re 
he  bivllod  us  be  said,  "  Jo  crahis  que  v 
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near  Epsom  (at  Juniper  Hall)  with  Madame  de  Staiil;  after- 
ward they  eame  to  London,  and  in  the  mean  time  Pitt  bud  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  hmigrhB,  who  persuaded  iiini  to  send 
Talleyrand  away,  and  accordingly  he  received  orders  to  quit 
Sngland  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  embarked  on  board  a  vcs- 
eel  for  America,  but  was  detained  in  the  river  off  Greenwich. 
Dundas  sent  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  stay  with 
bim  while  the  ship  was  detained,  but  he  said  he  would  not  set 
his  foot  on  Enn^lish  ground  again,  and  remained  three  weeks 
on  board  the  ship  in  the  river.  It  is  strange  to  hear  M,  de 
Talleyrand  talk  at  seventy-eight.  He  opens  the  stores  of  his 
memory  and  pours  forth  a  stream  on  any  subject  connected 
with  his  past  life.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  from  that 
great  treasury  of  by-gone  events, 

January  34(A. — I  have  at  last  made  Lord  Lansdowne 
fire  a  shot  at  the  Chancellor  about  this  Bill.  He  has  written 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  has  embodied  Stephen's  objections 
and  some  of  his  own  (as  he  says,  for  I  did  not  see  the  letter). 
The  Chancellor  will  be  very  angry,  for  he  can't  endure  contra- 
diction, and  he  has  a  prodigious  contempt  for  the  Lord  Pres- 
ident, whom  fee  calls  "Mother  Elizabeth,"  He  probably  ar- 
rives at  the  sobriquet  through  Petty,  Bettp,  and  so  on. 

Dined  with  Talleyrand  yesterday  ;  Pozzo,  who  said  little 
and  seemed  low ;  Talleyrand  talked  after  dinner,  said  that 
Cardinal  Fleury  was  one  of  the  greatest  Ministers  who  ever 
governed  EVance,  and  that  justice  had  never  been  done  him  ; 
he  had  maintained  peace  for  twenty  years,  and  acquired  Lor- 
raine for  France.  He  said  this  d  propoa  of  the  library  he 
formed  or  left,  or  whatever  he  did  in  that  line,  at  Paris.  He 
told  me  he  goes  very  often  to  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
lately  made  them  a  present  of  a  book. 

Janua/ry  36!A. — It  seems  that  the  Gfovernment  project  (or 
perhaps  only  the  fact  that  they  have  one)  about  West  Indian 
emancipation  has  got  wind,  and  the  West  Indians  are  of 
course  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  They  believe  that  it  will 
be  announced,  whatever  it  is  to  bo,  in  the  King's  Speech, 
though  I  doubt  there  being  any  thing  but  a  vague  intention 
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expressed  in  it.  Of  ail  politicai  feelings  and  passions — and 
audi  tliis  rago  for  emancipation  is,  ratlier  than  a  considera- 
tion of  interest — it  has  always  struck  me  aa  tlie  moat  ex- 
traordinary and  remarkable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  majiy  of  the  Abolitionists  are  actuated  by  very  pure 
motives  ;  tbey  have  been  shocked  at  the  cruelties  which  havo 
been  and  still  are  very  often  practised  toward  slaves,  their 
minds  are  imbued  with  the  horrors  they  have  read  and  heard 
of,  and  they  have  an  invincible  conviction  that  the  state  of 
slavery  under  any  form  is  repugnant  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  En(f- 
hsh  Constitution  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  is\ 
stain  upon  the  national  character  which  ought  to  be  wiped 
away.  These  people,  generally  speaking,  are  very  ignorant 
concerning  all  the  various  difBculties  which  beset  the  ques- 
tion ;  their  notions  are  superficial ;  they  pity  the  slaves, 
whom  they  regard  as  injured  innocents,  and  tliey  hate  their 
masters,  whom  they  treat  as  criminal  barbarians.  Others  are 
animated  in  this  cause  purely  by  ambition,  and  by  finding 
that  it  is  a  capital  subject  to  talk  upon,  and  a  cheap  and  easy 
species  of  benevolence  ;  others  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
slavery  is  a  mistaken  system,  that  the  cruelty  of  it  is  alto- 
gether gratuitous,  and  that  free  labor  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  or  better,  and  get  rid  of  the  odium  ;  and  thousands 
more  Iiave  mixed  feelings  and  opinions,  compounded  of  some 
or  all  of  the  above  in  various  degrees  and  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  bent  of  individual  character  ;  but  there  are  some 
persons  among  the  most  zealous  and  able  of  the  Abolitionists 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  passions  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  to_  carry  this  point,  while  they  carefuUy  conceal  their 
own  sentiments  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment.  I  say 
some,  because,  though  I  only  know  (of  my  own  knowledge) 
of  one,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  man,  and  the  conformity 
of  his  opinions  with  those  of  others  on  this  and  other  topics, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  who  view  the  matter  in 
the  same  light.  I  allude  to  Henry  Taylor,'  who  rules  half 
tho  West  Indies  in  the  Colonial  Office,  though  with  an  invisi- 
ble sceptre.  Talking  over  the  matter  the  other  day,  he  said 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  eraancipatiou 
both  to  the  negroes  and  the  planters.  The  estates  of  the 
latter  would  not   be    cultivated ;    it  would   be   knpossiblo, 

1  [Afterward  Sit  Henry  Tnvlor,  K.  M.  G.,  author  of  "Philip  van  Arteveiae  " 
Neaily  fortv  joara  kler  Sir  11.  taylor  <«ntinuod  to  fill  thu  same  poaition  d^- 
scnbcd  by  Jlr.  Cireville  lu  18S3,     IIo  i-eBJgaed  in  IsTB.] 
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for  want  of  labor;  the  negroes  would  not  work — no  induce- 
ment would  be  sufficient  to  make  tlieni  ;  they  wanted  to 
be  free  merely  that  they  might  be  idle.  They  would,  on 
being  emancipated,  possess  themselves  of  ground,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  in  those  regions  is  so  great  that  very  tri- 
fling labor  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  existence,  and  they  will  thiia  relapse  rapidly 
into  a  state  of  barbarism ;  they  will  resume  the  habits 
of  their  African  brethren,  but,  he  thinks,  without  the 
ferocity  and  savageneas  which  distinguish  the  latter.  Of 
course  the  germs  of  civilization  and  religion  wbieh  have  been 
sown  among  them  in  their  servile  state  will  be  speedilv 
obliterated;  if  not,  aa  man  must  either  rise  or  fall  in  tbe 
moral  scale,  they  will  acquire  strength,  with  it  power,  and  aa 
certainly  the  desire  for  using  that  power  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition..  The  island  (for  Jamaica  may  be  taken  for 
example,  as  it  was  in  our  conversation)  would  not  long  be 
tenable  for  whites ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
planters  could  remain  there  when  their  property  was  no  longer 
cultivable,  even  though  the  emancipated  negroee  should  be- 
come as  harmless  and  gentle  as  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Not- 
withstanding this  view  of  the  matter,  in  which  my  friend  has 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  some  of  the  probable  conaequennes  of 
the  measure,  though  (he  admits)  with  much  uncertainty  as  to 
its  operation,  influenced  as  it  must  be  by  circumstances  and 
accidents,  he  is  for  emancipating  at  once.  "  Fiat  justitia  ruat 
ccelum" — that  is,  1  do  not  know  that  he  is  for  immediate, 
unconditional  emancipation ;  I  believe  not,  but  be  is  for  doing 
the  deed ;  whether  he  goes  before  or  lags  after  the  Govern- 
ment I  do  not  at  this  moment  know.  He  is,  too,  a  high-prin- 
cipled man,  full  of  moral  sensibility  and  of  a  grave,  reflecting, 
philosophical  character,  and  neither  a  visionary  in  religion  nor 
in  politics,  only  of  a  somewhat  austere  and  uncompromising 
turn  of  mind,  and  with  some  of  the  positiveness  of  a  theorist 
who  has  a  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  capacity,  and  has  never 
undergone  that  discipline  of  the  world,  that  tumbling  and 
tossing  and  jostling,  which  beget  modesty  and  diffidence  and 
prudence,  from  the  necessity  which  they  inculcate  of  constant 
compromises  with  antagonistic  interests  and  hostile  passions. 
But  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  Why,  that  in  the  midst . 
of  the  uproar  and  confusion,  the  smoke  and  the  dust  of  the 
controversy,  one  mny  believe  thut  one  sees  a  glin 
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the  real  futurity  iu  the  case — and  that  is  a  long  series  of 
troubles  and  a  wide  scene  of  ruin. 

January  ZOth. — The  intentions  of  Government  ■with  re- 
gard to  the  West  Indies  (or  rather  that  they  have  intentions 
of  a  nature  very  fatal  to  tliat  interest!  having  got  wind,  the 
oonsternatjon  of  the  West  India  body  is  great.  A  deputation, 
headed  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  waited  upon  Lords  Grey  and 
Goderich  the  other  day,  and  put  certain  questions  to  them, 
stating  that  the  prevalencs  of  reports,  some  of  which  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  had  greatly  alarmed  them,  and 
they  wished  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  had  been  authorized 
by  Government,  Lord  Grey  said  "certainly  not;  the  Gov- 
ernment had  authorized  nothing."  They  asked  if  he  would 
reappoint  the  Committees.  He  would  give  no  pledge  as  to 
this,  but  they  diseussed  the  propriety  of  so  doing,  he  seeming 
indisposed.  To  all  their  questions  be  gave  vague  answers, 
refusing  to  communicate  any  thing  except  this,  that  nothing 
was  decided,  but  a  plan  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet  in  which  the  interests  of  all  parties  were  consulted. 
He  added  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  give  any  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  intentions  of  Government  to  the  West 
India  body,  nor  to  disclose  the  measare  at  all  until  it  was 
posed  to  Parliament.  There  are  in  the  mean  time  no  end 
reports  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  no  end  to  the  projects  and  opinions  of  those  who  are 
interested. 

I  dined  at  Lord  Bathurst's  yesterday,  and  sat  nest  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  said  that  he  was  convinced  the  best  thing 
the  proprietors  could  do  would  be  to  agree  instantly  to  stop 
their  orders,  which  he  believes  would  compel  Government  to 
arrest  their  course.  I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  judge  bow  far  they  might  operate,  but  I  doubt  it, 
or  that  in  the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  rather 
of  those  zealots  who  represent  it,  and  with  the  disposition  of 
this  Government  to  yield  to  every  popular  cry,  the  fear  of  anv 
consequences  would  prevent  their  going  on.  It  would,  I 
believe,  only  give  them  and  the  House  of  Commons  a  pre- 
text for  refusing  them  pecuniary  compensation.  I  was  much 
amused  with  a  piece  of  vanity  of  Ellenborough's.  We  were 
talking  of  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  resources  of  Egypt,  etc.,  when  he  said,  "  If  1  had  eon- 
tiiiiied  at  the  Board  of  Control  I  would  have  had  Egypt,  got 
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at  it  from  the  Red  Sea;  I  had  already  ordered  the  formatiou 
of  a  corps  of  Arab  guides!  " 

February  1st. — The  Reformed  Parliament  opened  heavily 
(on  Tuesday),  aa  Government  think  satisfnctorily.  Oobbett 
took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  spoke  three  times, 
though  the  last  time  nobody  woiild  stay  to  hear  him.  He  was 
very  twaddling,  and  said  but  one  good  thing,  when  he  called 
O'Connell  the  member  for  Ireland. 

Saw  Madame  de  Lieven  the  day  before  yesterday,  who  fired 
a  tirade  against  Gfovemment ;  she  vowed  that  nobody  ever  had 
been  treated  with  such  personal  ir.civility  as  Lieven,  "des 
injures,  des  reproches,"  that  Cobbett,  Hunt,  and  all  the 
blackguards  in  England  oould  not  use  more  offensive  lan- 
guage ;  whatever  event  was  coming  was  imputed  to  Russia — 
Belgium,  PortugoJ,  Turkey,  "  tout  4ta,it  la  Eussie  et  les 
intrigues  de  laRussie;"  that  she  foresaw  they  should  be 
driven  away  from  England.  With  reference  to  the  war  in 
Asia  Minor,  she  said  the  Sultan  had  applied  to  the  Emperor 
for  assistance,  "  et  qu'il  I'aurait,  et  que  le  Sultan  n'avait 
pas  un  meiUeur  ami  que  lui,"  that  the  Egyptians  would  ad- 
vance no  farther,  and  a  great  deal  more  o£  complaint  at 
the  injustice  evinced  toward  them  and  on  their  political  in- 
nocence. In  the  evening  T  told  all  this  to  Mellish  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  who  knows  every  thing  about  foreign  afFairs, 
and  he  said  it  was  ali  a  lie,  that  Russia  had  ofEeied  her  as- 
sistance, which  the  Sultan  hsid  refused,  and  shte  was,  in  fact, 
inuiguing  and  making  mischief  in  every  Court  in  Europe. 
George  Villiera  writes  me  word  that  she  has  been  for  months 
past  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  war  anywhere,  and  that  this 
Turkish  business  is  more  likely  than  any  thing  to  bring  one 
about.' 

February  M. — Dinner  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  for  the  Sheriffs ; 
soon  over  and  not  particularly  disagreeable,  though  I  hate 
dining  with  the  Ministers  ;  Lad  some  conversation  with  Gode- 
ricb  about  Jamaica;  he  says  Mulgrave  has  done  very  well 
there,  perhaps  rather  too  vigorously,  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  under  all  circumstances  is  questionable,  but  he 
must  be  supported  ;  he  hopes  nothing  from  another  Assembly, 
nor  does  Mulgrave,  who  says  that  they  are  incorrigible.     The 

'  [The  statu  of  the  Ottomnii  Empii-o  wna  most  oritlcn].    In  tlio  latter  montjia 

Tournis ;  Qii  pence  of  Koniali  wna  eonoliided  earlj  in  183S  with  tliejEgyptians ; 
aud  tliu  Trent)'  of  Unkiur  Skelessi  with  the  Rusamoa  in  July,  1833.J 
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fact  is  tbeir  conduct  paralyzes  the  exertions  of  their  friends 
here,  if,  indeed,  thej"  have  any  friends  who  would  make  any 
exertions. 

Fchruary  4ih. — At  Coiirt  for  the  King's  Speech  and  the 
(tppoiotment  of  Sheriffs.  Lord  Munster  and  Lord  Denbigh 
were  sworn  Privy  Councilors.  The  West  Indians  have  taken 
such  an  attitude  of  desperation  that  the  Government  is  some- 
what alarmed,  and  seems  disposed  to  pause  at  the  adoption 
of  its  abolitionary  measures.  George  Hibbert  told  me  last 
night  that  if  they  were  driven  to  extremities  there  was  nothing 
they  were  not  ready  to  do,  and  that  there  would  be  another 
panic  if  Grovemment  did  not  take  care,  and  so  Rothschild  had 
told  them. 

I  diued  wiih  Madame  de  Lieven  yesterday,  who  is  in  the 
agonies  of  doubt  about  her  remaining  here.  It  turns  upon 
this  :  Stratford  Canning  has  been  appointed  Embassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Emperor  will  not  receive  him.  Palmer- 
ston  is  indignant,  and  will  not  send  anybody  else.  If  the  Em- 
peror persists,  we  shall  only  have  a  tJharge  d' Affaires  at  his 
Com-t,  and  in  that  case  be  will  not  leave  an  Embassador  at  ours. 
Tbere  seems  to  be  at  present  no.  way  out  of  the  quarrel.  Strat- 
ford Canning's  mission  to  Madrid  cannot  last  forever,  and  when 
it  is  over  the  point  must  be  decided. 

The  people  of  Jamaica  have  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King  (I  don't  know  exactly  in  what  shape,  or  how  got  up), 
praying  to  be  released  from  their  allegiance.  Goderich  told 
me  that  it  was  very  insolent.  Mulgrave's  recent  coup  lie 
thtdtre  is  severely  condemned.  Nothing  can  save  these  un- 
happy colonies,  for  all  parties  vie  with  each  other  in  violence 
and  folly — the  people  here  and  the  people  there,  the  Govern- 
ment here  and  the  Government  there. 

February  10(/*. — After  four  days'  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (quite  unprecedented,  I  believe)  the  Address  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.'  Opinions  are  of  course  very 
various  upon  the  state  of  the  House  and  the  character  of 
the  discussion.  The  anti-Reformers,  with  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly triumph,  boast  that  their  worst  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  Government  were  during  the  first  day  or  two 
very  serious,  and  though  on  the  whole  they  think  they  have 
reason  to   be   satisfied,  they  cannot  help  seeing  that  they 

1  [Tlie  first  Eefcrmeil  ParEament  mot,  iind  was  foi-mally  oponed  on  tli(j  29lh 

of  Jaimniy,  1833.    Ailor  the  eluctioii  of  tho  ''---'-—  '■' '■---■  >    -  - 

Khiji;  dulivorud  Ilia  Speeoli  from  tlio  Thraiic  oi 


f  tho  Speaker  (lilaDiieiE  Sutton),  tl 
-  -  -ntlieCt'-  -■■"  ■ "' 
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have  in  fact  very  little  power  of  managing  the  House.  Every- 
body agrees  that  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
very  different — ^the  number  of  strange  faces  ;  the  swagger  of 
O'Connell,  walking  about  inoessantfy,  and  malting  signs  to, 
or  talking  with,  his  followers  in  various  parts  ;  the  Tories  few 
and  scattered  ;  Peel  no  longer  surrounded  with  a  stout  band 
of  supporters,  but  pushed  from  his  usual  seat,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Cobbeti,  O'Connell,  and  the  Radicals  ;  he  13  gone 
up  nearer  to  the  Speaker. 

The  whole  debate  turned  upon  Ireland.  O'Connell  pro- 
nounced a  violent  but  powerful  philippic,  which  Stanley 
answered  very  well.  Macaulay  naade  one  of  his  brUUant 
speeches  the  second  night,  and  Peel  spoke  the  third.  It  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  more  dexterous  and  judicious  speech 
than  he  did  ;  for  finding  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position,  he  at  once  placed  himself  in  a  good  one,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  his  situation  was  altogether  different  from 
what  it  had  been,  he  contrived  to  transfer  to  himself  person- 
ally much  of  the  weight  and  authority  which  he  previously 
held  as  the  organ  and  head  of  a  great  and  powerful  party. 
He  pronounced  a  eulogium  of  Stanley,  declared  that  his 
confidence  in  Government  was  not  augmented,  but  that  he 
would  support  them  if  they  would  support  law  and  order. 
The  Government  were  extremely  pleased  at  his  speech,  though 
I  think  not  without  a  secret  misgiving  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  more  in  his  power  than  13  pleasant.  But  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  whole  is  that  the  Radicals  all  opposed  the 
Government,  while  Peel  supported  them  ;  so  that  we  may 
hope  that  a  cowplete  line  of  separation  is  drawn  between  tlie 
two  former,  and  that  the  Government  will  really  and  boldly 
take  the  Conservative  side.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  bout 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

February  lUh. — The  night  before  last  Althorp  brouglit 
forward  his  plan  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. He  did  it  well,  and  Stanley  made  a  very  brilliant 
1,      The  House  received  it  with  almost  i 


plause,  nobody  opposing  but  Inglis  and  Goulburn,  and  Peel, 
in  a  very  feeble  speech,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
opposition ;  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Government. 
O'Connell  lauded  the  measure  up  to  the  skies  ;  but  Shiel  said 
he  would  bite  his  tongue  off  with  vexation  the  next  morning 
for  having  done  so,  after  he  had  slept  upon  it.  It  was  clear 
that  Peel,  who  is  courting  the   House,   and  exerting  all   his 
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i?A^l*L!L¥?.^T.^'^'^  "'^"''^  ™^'^'i>  h™,  saw  the  stream 
le  a  sort  of 

him  tme  to  deterniine  on  hi,  best  Sourae,  .nd  did'norcoSt 
him       Poulott  Thomson  s.id  to  mo   yesterd.y  th.t   Peel', 


uuiLf^ruy  lo  Dung  men's  minds  ronnd  to  him,  saw  the 


....  .w  ...ong  lor  mm  to  go  .g.mst  it,  so  he  made  a  ,„«  of 
temponzuig,  modepste,  unmeaning  speech,  which  will  give 
him  tune  to  dctemnno  on  his  best  course,  and  did  not  commit 
him  Poulett  Thomson  said  to  me  yesterday  that  Peel's 
prodigious  supenotity  over  oyetybodj  in  the  fiou.e  was  so 
CTident,  his  talent  for  debate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
S"™  y^  tactios  gained  by  twenty  years  of  experience, 
so  commanding  that  he  must  draw  men's  minds  toiim,  and 
that  he  was  eyidently  playing  that  game,  throwing  oveJ  the 
ultra-Tone,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Souse  uid 
the  country  He  in  fact,  means  to  open  a  house  to  dl  come™, 
and  make  himself  necessary  and  indispensable.  Under  that 
fiTb  ,1"°'^''  ,™°»»l».,H»lie",  «  boundless  ambition, 
and  hatred  and  jealousy  lurk  under  his  professions  of  esteem 
and  politico  attaehment. ,    His  is  on.  of  those  oonMStory 

two,  and  the  acts  of  his  political  life  are  of  a  corresponding 
dosonption,  of  questionable  utility  and  merit,  though  alway? 
marked  by  great  ability.  It  is  very  sure  that  he*has  bej, 
the  nutrnment  of  great  good,  or  of  enormous  evil,  and  ap- 
parent!,  more  of  the  latter.  He  came  into  life  the  child 
and  champion  of  a  political  system  which  has  been  for  a 
long  tmie  crmnbhig  to  pieces;  and  if  the  pedk  whioh  are 
produced  by  Its  fall  are  great,  they  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  upheld  by  Peil,  and  to  his 
WMit  of  sagacity,  in  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  mean,  of  de- 
fense and  of  the  force  of  the  antagonist  power  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.  The  leading  principles  of  h»  poHtical 
oonduol  have  been  constantly  erroneous,  and  his  diiterity 
and  ability  m  supporting  them  have  only  made  the  conso- 
guenoes  of  his  errors  more  extensively  pernicious.  H  wo 
look  back  through  the  long  course  of  PeeA  life,  and  inquire 
what  have  been  the  great  political  measures  with  whiot  his 
name  is  particularly  connected,  we  shall  Snd,  flret  the  return 
to  cash  payments  which  almost  everybody  now  agrees  was 
.  fatal  mistake,  though  it  would  not  be  fair  to  visit  him  with 
extraordinary  censure  for  a  measure  which  was  sanctioned 
by  almost  all  the  great  Snancial  authorities;  secondly  op- 
position to  Beform  in  Parliament  and  to  religious  emancipa- 
tion of  every  kind,  the  maintenance  of  the  exclusive  system 
and  support  uuto-achcd  aud  uncollected,  of  the  Church,  both 
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English  and  Irisb,  His  resistance  to  alterations  on  these 
heads  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  for  a  long  time 
with  success;  but  he  was  endeavoring  to  uphold  a  system 
which  was  no  longer  supportable,  and  having  imbibed  in  his 
career  much  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  he  found  himself 
ill  a  state  of  no  small  perplexity  between  his  old  connections 
and  his  more  enlarged  propensities.  Still  he  was  chained 
down  by  the  former,  and  consequently  being  beaten  from  all 
his  positions,  be  was  continually  obliged  to  give  way,  but 
never  did  so  till  rather  too  late  for  his  own  credit  and  much 
too  late  for  the  interest  at  stake.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  the  hold  he  has  had  of 
office,  and  is  probably  destined  to  have  again,  his  political 
life  has  been  a  considerable  failure,  though  not  such  a  one 
as  to  render  it  more  probable  than  not  that  his  future  life 
will  be  a  failure  too.  He  has  hitherto  been  encumbered  with 
embarrassing  questions  and  an  unmajiageabie  party.  Time 
has  disposed  of  the  first,  and  he  is  divorced  from  the  last ; 
if  his  great  experience  and  talents  have  a  fair  field  to  act 
upon,  he  may  yet,  in  spite  of  his  selfish  and  unamiable  charac- 
ter, be  a  distinguished  and  successful  Minister. 


CHAPTEIi   XX. 

Vo  tie  Bnselsn  Emtassr— Caa<<e  of  tlio  Fefola!- 


laaies— The  Eoforroeil  !Eftrll(nn< 
_  __  Sod  BlU— The  r  '      " 

Ur.  atflolej  Secrolorj  tot  (lie  CoIoeIi. 
—Lord  doderioli  has  the  PiIyv  S.nl 
Oie  Gorenimenl— The  AppoBl  of  B: 


of  Afblts— The  Oora^  BlU-^The  Privy  Oonnral  BUI— 1/ 


—Appropriation  Cknw— A  Jmcj  Buauir-iLu  kiiit  «iiUa  U.  lUd  iiiBUopB— i.nMi 
ConrfBia- MtralieBiL 

I'kbruaty  ISth. — Madame  de  Lieven  gave  me  an  account 
(the  day  before  yesterday)  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Courts  about  Stratford  Canning.  When  the  present  Ministry 
cam^e  in,  Nesselrode  wrote  to  Sladame  de  Lieven  and  desired 
her  to  beg  that  Lord  Heytesbury  might  be  left  there — "  Con- 
gervcz-nous  Heytesbury."     She  asked  Palmerston  and  Lord 
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Grey,  md  they  both  promisod  her  ho  should  slay.     Some 
time  niter  ho  .sked  tolo  reclled.     She  wrote  word  to  Ne.- 
selrode,  and  told  him  that  either  Adair  or  Canninff  would  suc- 
ceed him.     He  repUed,  «  Don't  let  it  bo  Canning;  he  is  a  most 
impracticablo  man,  soup^nnmx,  pointilleux,  di^imra: "  that 
ho  had  been  personally  uncivil  to  the  Emperer  when  he  was 
Wnd  Dulic;  in  short  the  plain  truth  was  thoy  would  not  re- 
ceive him  and  it  wa.  therefore  desirable  sometody,  anybody, 
el.o  should  bo  sent.     She  told  this  to  Palmcrstoa,  and  ho  oS 
gaged  that  StraUord  Canning  should  not  bo  named-    Nothing 
more  was  done  till  some  time  ago,  when  to  her  astonishment 
1  almerston  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  send  Canning  to  St 
Petersburg      She  remonstrated,  urged  .11  the  obieclons  oj 
her  Lourt  his  own  engagement,  but  in  vain;  the  discussions 
between  them  grow  bitter;  Palmerston  would  not  give  way 
and  tanning  was  one  day,  to  her  horror,  gaictted.    As  might 
have  been  expected,  Hessolrodo  positively  refused  to  receive 
him-     Durham,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  to  Russia  and 
S.m  comSfc  with  cmlities,  promised  that  Canning  should  not 
go  there,  trusting  ho  had  suilieiont  inilucnco  to  prevent  it  • 
and  since  he  has  been  at  home  it  is  cue  ot  the  ihmgs  he  has 
been  most  violent  and  bitter  about,  because  Palmeraton  will 
not  retract  this  nomination,  and  ho  has  the  mortifioation  of 
hndmg  in  tins  instance  his  own  want  of  power-     However,  as 
there  liave  been  no  discussions  on  it  lately,  the  Princess  still 
hopes  It  may  blow  over,  and  that  some  other  mission  may  bo 
found  for  Canning.     At  all  events  it  appears  a  most  curloue 
piece  ot  diplomacy  to  insist  upon  thrusting  upon  a  Court  a 
man  personally  obnoiions  to  the  Sovereign  and  his  Minister 
and  not  the  best  way  of  preserving  harmonious  relations  m 
obtmung  pohtic.  advantages.     She  ..ys,  however  (and  with 
allherangcr.hei.no  bad  judge),  that  Palmerston  "  est  un 
fr6s-pot.t  o.prit--lon,d,  ob.tiu4,''  etc.,  and  sho  is  astoaished 
how  lady  C.  with  her /««,,  can  be  so  taken  with  him. 

Jjidy  Cowper  has  since  told  mo  that  Madame  do  Lievon 
has  been  to  blame  m  all  this  business,  that  Palmoraton  was 
provoked  with  her  interference,  that  her  temper  had  got  the 
bettor  of  her,  and  sho  had  thought  to  carry  it  with  a  high 
I  j7i,  \°S  '""".""d  to  have  her  own  way,  and  that  he 
l.ad  thought  both  .fc  and  her  Comt  wanted  to  be  taken  down 
a  peg;  that  she  had  told  Nesselrode  sho  could  prevent  this 
..ppomlment,  and,  what  had  done  more  harm  th.aii  any  thin, 
she  had  appealed  to  Grey  against  Palmerston,  and  omployed 
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DuAam  to  make  a  great  clamor  about  it.  All  this  made 
Palmerston  angry,  and  determined  him  to  pimish  her,  who  he 
thought  had  meddled  more  than  she  ought,  and  had  made  the 
matter  personally  embarrassing  and  disagreeable  to  him. 

Last  night  Lord  Grey  introduced  his  coercive  measures 
in  an  excellent  speech,  though  there  are  some  people  who 
doubt  his  being  able  to  carry  them  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  he  can't,  he  goes  of  course  ;  and  what  next  ? 
The  measures  are  sufficiently  strong,  it  must  be  owned — a 
consommk  of  insurrection-gagging  Acts,  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  martial  law,  and  one  or  two  other  little  hards  and 
sharps.' 

London,  Mbruary  %M. — Dined  yesterday  with  Fortunatus 
Dwarris,  who  was  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health  ;  one  of 
those  dinners  that  people  in  that  class  of  societj'  put  them- 
selves in  an  agony  to  give,  and  generally  their  guests  in 
as  great  an  agony  to  partake  of.  There  were  Goulburn, 
Sergeant  ditto  and  his  wife,  Stephen,  etc.  Goulburn  men- 
tioned a  curious  thing  Apropos  of  slavery.  A  slave  ran  away 
from  bis  estate  in  Jamaica  many  years  ago,  and  got  to 
England.  He  (the  man)  called  at  his  house  when  he  was  not 
at  home,  and  Goulburn  never  could  afterward  find  out  where 
he  was.  He  remained  in  England,  however,  gaining  his  live- 
lihood by  some  means,  till  after  some  years  he  returned  to 
Jamaica  and  to  the  estate,  and  desired  to  be  employed  as  a 
slave  again. 

Stephen,  who  is  one  of  the  great  apostles  of  emancipation, 
and  who  resigned  a  profession  worth  £3,000  a  year  at  the 
Bar  for  a  place  of  £l,500in  the  Colonial  Office,  principally  m 
order  to  advance  that  object,  owned  that  he  had  never  known 
so  great  a  problem  nor  so  difSoult  a  question  to  settle.     His 


if  Ireland  was  so  draadful,  that  it  demsndeil 
ri,  t  iLiin  iie=  Lord  Giey  stated  lotlis  Honae  of  Luids 
!■.!  ml  Di ..ember  3lBt,9,00u  onmea  had  been  eom- 
L  1  liiniic^.,  1,179,  bnrgWies,  101 ,  burmngB,  508,  nnd 
til  I  ill  loutenant  poirer  to  piookim  diBturbed  djs- 
ait  iiiajliil-'  loi  tba  orduutri  ..  niih  oJ  m'U  i,  f  ^  piohibit 
-     -       -        ■  ■        li  ,  I         iuo  the 


thi,peopli,Df  IrtJund,  foi  the  greater  part  of  tl  u 
Aot  produoed  the  desired  Bfteot  laftyearlicl  n 
.loninaul  of  bb\  end  of  tlio  inoit  impoi-tniit  tl  <\< 
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notion  is  that  compulsory  labor  may  be  substituted  for 
slavery,  and  in  some  colonies  {the  new  ones,  as  they  are 
called — Demerara,  etc.)  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  difficult ;  in 
Jamaica  he  is  doubtful,  and  admits  that  if  this  does  not 
answer  the  slaves  will  relapse  into  barbarism,  nor  is  he  at 
all  clear  that  any  disorders  and  evils  may  not  be  produced 
by  the  effect  of  desperation  on  one  side  and  disappointment 
on  the  other ;  still  he  does  not  hesitate  to  go  on,  but  fuUy 
admitting  the  right  of  the  proprietors  to  ample  compensation, 
and  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  country  to  give  it.  If  the 
sentiments  of  justice  and  benevolence  with  which  he  is 
actuated  were  common  to  all  who  profess  the  same  opinions, 
or  if  the  same  sagacity  and  resource  which  he  possesses  were 
likely  to  be  applied  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  scheme, 
the  evils  which  are  dreaded  and  foreseen  might  be  mitigated 
and  avoided ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  the  case,  and  the 
evils  will,  in  all  probability,  more  than  overbalance  the  good 
which  humanity  aims  at  effecting,  nor  is  it  possible  to  view 
the  settlement  (as  it  is  called,  for  all  changes  are  settlements 
nowadays)  of  this  question  without  a  misgiving  that  it  will 
only  prod.uce  some  other  great  topic  for  public  agitation, 
some  great  interest  to  be  overturned  or  mighty  change  to 
be  accomplished.  The  public  appetite  for  discussion  and 
legislation  has  been  whetted  and  is  insatiable  ;  the  millions 
of  orators  and  legislators  who  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms 
all  over  the  kingdom,  the  bellowers,  the  chatterers,  the 
Icnaves,  and  the  dupes,  who  make  such  a  universal  hubbub, 
must  be  fed  with  fresh  victims  and  sacrifices.  The  Catholic 
question  was  speedily  followed  by  Reform  in  Parliament,  and 
this  has  opened  a  door  to  any  thing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Reformed  Parliament  has  been 
sitting  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  begins  to  manifest  its 
character  and  prentensiona.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  its  inferionty  in  point  of  composition  to  preceding 
Houses  of  Commons,  and  the  presumption,  impertinence, 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  new  members.  Formerly  new 
members  appeared  with  some  modesty  and  diffidence,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  respect  for  the  assembly  into  which 
they  were  admitted ;  these  fellows  behave  themselves  as  i£ 
they  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  might  riot  in  all  the  insolence 
of  victory.  There  exists  no  party  but  that  of  the  Government ; 
the  Irish  act  in  a  body  under  O'Connell  to  the  number  of 
about  forty;  the  Radicals  are  scattered  up  and  down  without 
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a  leader,  numerous,  restless,  turbulent,  and  bold — Hume,  Cob- 
bett,  and  a  multitude  sucii  as  Roebuck,  FaithfuU,  Buokinghaai, 
Mjijor  Beauclerck,  eto.  (most  of  whom  have  totally  failed  in 
point  of  speaking) — beot  upon  doing  all  the  mischief  tliey  can 
and  incessantly  active  ;  the  Tories  without  a  head,  frightened, 
angry,  and  sulky ;  Peel  without  a  party,  prudent,  cautious, 
and  dexterous, jiiayiag  a  deep  waiting  game  of  scrutiny  and 
observation.  The  feelings  of  these  various  elements  of  party, 
rather  than  parties,  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  Kadicala 
are  confident  and  sanguine  ;  the  Whigs  uneasy  ;  the  Tories 
desponding  ;  moderate  men,  who  belong  to  no  party,  but  sup- 
port Government,  serious,  and  not  without  alarm.  There  is, 
in  fact,  enough  to  justify  alarm,  for  the  Government  has  evi- 
dently no  power  over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  scramble  through  the  session  with- 
out sustaining  any  serious  defeat,  or  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  great  sacrifice  or  compromise,  they  are  conscious 
of  their  own  want  of  authority  and  of  that  sort  of  command 
without  which  no  Government  has  been  hitherto  deemed 
secure.  The  evil  of  this  is  that  wo  are  now  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  Lord  Grey's  Government  or  none  at  all ;  and 
should  he  be  defeated  on  any  great  measure,  ho  must  either 
abandon  the  country  to  its  fate,  or  consent  to  carry  on  the 
Government  upon  the  condition  of  a  virtual  transfer  of  the 
executive  power  to  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  comes  to 
pass  the  game  is  up,  for  this  House,  like  animals  who  have 
onoe  tasted  blood,  if  it  ever  exercises  such  a  power  as  this, 
and  finds  a  Minister  consenting  to  hold  office  on  such  terms, 
will  never  rest  till  it  has  acquired  all  the  authority  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  reduced  that  of  the  Crown  to  a  mere 
cipher.  It  is  curious,  by-the-by,  that  the  example  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  a  trivial  matter  has  just  been  adopted,  in 
the  sittings  of  the  House  at  twelve  o'clock  for  the  hearing  of 
petitions. 

February  %1th. — Laid  up  ever  since  that  dinner  at  Dwar- 
ris's  with  the  gout.  Frederick  Fitzclarence  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  situation  at  the  Tower  which  the  King 
gave  him;  they  found  it  very  probable  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  refuse  to  vote  the  pay  of  it — a  trifle  in  itself, 
but  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  total  want  of 
consideration  for  the  King.  O'Connell  made  a  speech  of  such 
violence  at  the  Trades  Union  the  other  day — calling  the 
House  of  Commons  sis  hundred  scoundrels— that  there  was  a 
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great  deal  of  talk  about  taking  it  up  in  Parliament  and  pro- 
posing his  expulsion,  which,  however,  they  have  not  had  the 
folly  to  do.  The  Irish  Bill  was  to  come  on  last  night.  The 
sense  of  insecurity  and  uneasiness  evidently  increases:  the 
Government  assumes  a  high  tone,  but  is  not  at  ail  certain  of 
Its  ability  to  pass  the  Coercive  Bills  unaltered,  and  yesterday 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Times  in  a  style  of  lofty  re- 
proof and  severe  admonition,  which  was  no  doubt  as  appalling 
as  It  was  meant  to  be.  This  article  made  what  is  called  a 
great  sensation ;  always  struggling,  as  this  paper  does,  to 
take  tlie  lead  of  publio  opinion  and  watching  all  its  turns  and 
shifts  with  perpetual  anxiety,  it  is  at  once  regarded  as  un- 
doubted evidence  of  its  direction  and  dreaded  for  the  influence 
which  Its  powerful  writing  and  extensive  sale  have  placed  in 
its  hands.  It  is  no  small  homage  to  the  power  of  the  press  to 
see  that  an  article  like  this  makes  as  much  noise  as  the  dec- 
laration of  a  powerful  Minister  or  a  leader  of  Opposition 
could  do  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  here 
upon  some  private  business,  after  discussing  which  he  entered 
upon  the  state  of  the  country.  I  told  him  my  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Government  and  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  be  said;  "You  have  hit  the  two  points  that  I  have 
myself  always  felt  so  strongly  about.  I  told  Lord  Grey  so 
long  ago,  and  asked  him  at  the  time  how  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  country,  to  which  he 
never  could  give  anjr  answer,  except  that  it  would  all  do  very 
well.  However,  things  are  not  a  bit  worse  than  I  always 
thought  they  would  be.  As  they  are,  I  mean  to  support  the 
Government— support  them  in  every  way.  The  first  thing  I 
have  to  look  to  is  to  beep  my  house  over  my  head,  and  the 
alternative  is  between  this  Government  and  none  at  all.  I 
am  therefore  for  supporting  the  Government,  but  then  there 
la  so  mudi  passion,  and  prejudice,  and  follv,  and  vindictive 
feeling  that  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  others'  to  do  the  same. 
I  hear  Peel  had  only  fifty  people  with  him  the  other  night 
on  some  question,  though  they  say  that  there  are  ISO  of  that 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.''  He  thinks  as  ill  of  the 
whole  thing  as  possible.  [WbHe  I  am  writing  Poodle  Byns 
13  come  in,  who  tells  me  what  happened  last  night.  Althoro 
made  a  very  bad  speech  and  a  wretched  statement ;  other 
peo^e  spoke,  pert  and  disagi'eeable,  and  the  debate  looked  ill 
tiU  Stanley  rose  and  made  one  of  the  finest  spcecbes  that 
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were  ever  heard,  pounding  O'Connell  to  dust  and  attacking 
him  for  his  "  six  hundred  scoundrels,"  from  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  a  miserable  and  abortive  explanation. 
Stanley  seems  to  have  set  the  whole  thing  to  rights,  like  a 

I  told  the  Duke  what  Macaulay  had  said  to  Denison  ; 
"  that  if  he  had  had  to  legislate,  he  vrould,  instead  of  this  Bill, 
have  suspended  the  laws  for  five  years  in  Ireland,  given  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  proclamation  the  force  of  law,  and  got  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  go  there."  He  seemed  very  well 
pleased  at  this,  and  said:  "  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  governed 
the  provinces  on  the  Garonne  in  the  south  o£  France.  I  de- 
sired the  mayors  to  go  on  administering  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  when  they  asked  me  in  whose  name  criminal  suits  should 
be  carried  on  (which  were  ordinarily  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror), and  if  they  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  King,  I  said 
no,  that  we  were  treating  with  the  Emperor  at  Chatillon,  and 
if  they  put  forth  tlie  King  they  would  be  in  a  scrape;  neither 
should  it  be  in  the  Emperor's  name,  because  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge him,  but  in  that  of  the  Allied  Powers."  In  this  I 
think  he  was  wrong  {par  parerithhe),  for  Napoleon  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  Powers  but  us,  and  we  were  treating 
with  him,  and  if  he  permitted  the  civiJ  authorities  to  admin- 
ister the  law  as  usual,  he  should  have  allowed  them  to  ad- 
minister it  in  the  usual  legal  form.  Their  civil  administra- 
tion could  not  afEect  any  political  questions  in  the  slightest 

March  ith. — Sir  Thomas  Hardy  told  my  brother  he  thought 
the  King  would  certainly  go  mad  ;  he  was  so  excitable,  loath- 
ing his  Ministers,  particularly  Graham,  and  dying  to  go  to 
war.  He  has  some  of  the  cunning  of  madmen,  who  fawn  upon 
their  beepers  when  looked  at  by  them,  and  grin  at  them  and 
shake  their  fists  when  their  backs  are  turned  ;  so  ho  is  extrav- 
agantly civil  when  his  Ministers  are  with  him,  and  exhibits 
every  mark  of  aversion  when  they  are  away.  Peel  made  an 
admirable  speech  on  Friday  night;  they  expect  a  great  ma- 

Marck  13?A. — The  second  reading  of  the  Coercive  Bill  has 
passed  by  a  great  majority  after  a  dull  debate,  and  the  other 
night  Althorp  deeply  offended  Peel  and  the  Tories  by  hurry- 
ing on  the  Church  Reform  Bill.  It  was  to  be  printed  one  day, 
and  the  second  reading  taken  two  days  after.  They  asked  a 
delay  of  four  or  five  days,  and  Althorp  refused.     He  did  very 
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wrong  ;  lie  is  either  bullied  or  cajoled  into  almost  any  thino- 
tlieEadiciils  want  of  this  sort,  but  ho  is  stout  against  the 
Tories.  The  delay  is  required  by  decency,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  enough  that  Peel  and  the  others  asked  it  for  him 
to  concede  it.  He  ought  to  soften  the  asperities  which  must 
long  survive  the  battles  of  last  year  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
aYoid  shocking  what  he  may  consider  the  prejudices  of  the 
vanquished  party.  It  was  worse  than  impolitic  ;  it  was 
stupid  and  uncourteous,  and  missing  an  opportunity  of 
being  gracious  which  he  ought  to  have  seized, 

1  have  been  again  worried  with  a  new  edition  of 
Brougham's  Privy  Council  Bill,'  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  do  any  thing.  This  is  the  way  Brougham 
gims  to  work:  He  resolves  to  alter;  he  does  not  condescend 
to  communicate  with  the  Privy  Counuil,  or  to  consult  those 
who  are  conversant  with  its  practice,  or  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  administering  justice  there ;  he  has  not  time  to  think 
of  it  himself;  he  tosses  to  one  of  his  numerous  employh  (for 
he  has  people  without  end  working  for  him)  his  rough  notion, 
and  tells  him  to  put  it  into  shape;  the  satellite  goes  to  work 
always  keeping  in  view  the  increase  of  the  dignitv,  authority, 
and  patronage  of  the  Chancellor,  and  careless  of  the  Council, 
the  Ki_ng,_and  the  usages  of  the  Constitution.  What  is  called 
the  Sill  is  then,  for  form's  sake,  handed  over  to  the  Lord 
President_{Lord  Lansdowne),  with  injunctions  to  let  nobody 
see  it,  as  if  he  was  conspiring  agaii^t  the  Council,  secure  that 
if  he  meets  with  no  resistance  but  what  is  engendered  bv 
Lord  Lansdowne's  opposition  he  may  enact  any  thing  he 
pleases.  Lord  Lansdowne  sends  it  to  me  (a  long  Act  of  Par- 
liament), with  a  request  that  I  will  return  it  "  by  the  hearer," 
with  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on  it.  The  end  is  that  I 
am  left,  guamum  impar,  to  fight  this  with  the  Chancellor. 

March  15th. — Ministerial  changes  are  going  on ;  Durham 
is  out,  and  to  be  made  an  earl  Yesterday  his  elevation  was 
known  and  it  is  amusing  enough  that  the  sane  day  an  inci- 
I  ut  should  have  occ  irred  in  the  House  of  Lords  exhibiting 
[Th  b  was  the  BiU  for  the  estaTiI  ehment  of  a  Ju  si  Coram  ttee  of  the 
'■  I  i  t  4  W 11    IV.,  oap.  41, 

1  to  BevoriJ  oT  t-ho 

a  Coundl,    The 

e  -t  Ddlvig  and 
n1    t  undoubt- 
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in  a  good  lighi,  the  worLbiness  of  the  subject,  iind  how  much 
lie  merits  it  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Grey. 

March  29iA.— Lord  Goderich  is  Privy  Seal,'  and  Stanley 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  after  much  trouble.  Last  year  a 
positive  pledge  -was  given  to  Stanley  that  he  should  not  meet 
Parliament  again  but  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  not, 
however,  specified  who  was  to  make  room  for  him.  The 
Cabinet  settled  that  it  should  be  Goderich,  when  Durham 
went  out,  and  Palmerston  was  charged  with  the  office  of 
breaking  it  to  Goderich  with  the  offer  of  an  earldom  by  way 
of  gilding  the  pill,  but  Goderich  would  not  hear  of  it,  said  it 
would  look  like  running  away  from  the  Slave  question,  and, 
in  short,  flatly  refused.  Stanley  threatejied  to  resign  if  he 
was  not  promoted,  and  in  this  dilemma  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
(who  was  going  to  Windsor)  persuaded  Lord  Grey  to  let  him 
lay  the  case  before  the  Eing,  and  inform  him  that  if  this  ar- 
rangement was  not  made  the  Government  must  be  broken  up. 
He  did  so,  and  the  King  acquiesced,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
similar  representation  was  made  to  Gtiderich,  who  after  a 
desperate  resistance  knocked  under,  and  said  that  if  it  must  be 
80  he  would  yield,  but  only  to  the  King's  express  command. 

March  30(A. — Saw  Madame  de  Lieven  yesterday,  who 
told  me  the  story  of  the  late  business  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Sultan  after  the  battle  of  Koniah  applied  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  for  succor,  who  ordered  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and 
30,000  men  to  go  to  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  At 
the  same  time  General  Mouravieff  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Alexandria  and  inform  the  Pasha 
that  the  Emperor  could  only  look  upon  him  as  a  rebel,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  be  overturned, 
and  that  if  Ibrahim  advanced  "  il  aurait  afiaire  A,  I'Empereur 
de  Kussie."  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  Ibrahim  to 
suspend  his  operations,  and  Mouravieff  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople. Upon  the  demand  for  succor  by  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Emperor's  compliance  with  it,  notification  was  made 
to  all  the  Courts,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Russian  commanders  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  Sultan  should 
have  no  further  occasion  for  their  aid.  So  satisfactory  was 
this  that  Lord  Grey  expressed  the  greatest  anxiely  that  the 
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S  li  J  '■W|''«"t  Tliejr  did  arrive-M  le.st  the  «eft 
did-.nd  dropped  .nohor  under  the  Ser.glio.  At  thm  ime 
tare  .„„d  Ad,nir.l  Bou,sm  m  a  lp„t-wi  Tnd  4 
t."  S  ae°'  f'"";-  H.  »jn,di.t.ly  Sormed  tS  S.l 
tan  that  the  interposition  of  Bn..i.  „as  siiperSuous  that 
he  would  undertake  to  oonclude  »  treaty,  and  to  an.wm  for 
the  acquMoence  o(  the  Pa.h.,  and  he"sent  a  pro,™ one 
Shdraw  To  ,1"  "■•"!■?  R™™  *et  .honFd  iU.n% 
Short  w.wLf  I'T'??"  "■"  *'°""  »°'»ii'«J.  "d 
mthout  TOting  for  the  Pasha's  confirmation,  he  notified  to 
the  Bussian  Embassador  that  he  had  no  longer  „yti.h 
for  the  prosonee  of  the  Russian  fieet,  and  thef  aoSiTii; 

ot  the  transaction,  but  Madame  de  lieyen  wa  loud  and  v,h, 

™u°ld'J°°'  '■» /"°'««»  »'  Bo-sin ;  she  JiZ  "'"■ 
would  demand  " une  satisfaction  Mat.nt.  ••_.■  I.  _ 


would  demand  "une  .aa.f;;tL„  StiX-.-^Ie™  S.Tlo' 
fused,  the  Eussian  Embassador  would  be  ordered  to  ,„it  vlS^ 
She  waits  with  great  anxiety  to  see  the  end  of  the  businS' 
l?rt.5f     ""%'?  '•>.''»P«'"'  ""»  1»"»«"  »'  peace  or  S 

SSd  to  hS'm  Tl.""'?.  rr^Jj'T""'  P.l«erston  comm'^ 
only  said  "rn'o^a'.'?!''  'j'"'"'  "  "'?  q™tly,  and  then 
only  said,     Et  oh  «ait  I'Angleterre  dans  tout  oeoi ?  » 

I  have  heard  to.night  the  Goderich  version  of  his  late 
oSn  o'ffice  ?t  '«>?e"'i.f>.'«™i».in  the  CabL,;  w^  h- 
S„l  .^?  ,1  !  ^?  '^"^  "'™"=''  ""  tis  taking  the  PriTV 
heal  and  threatened  to  resign  if  he  did  not ;  he  was  at 
last  Mrfmto  acquieaeenee,  and  when  he  had  his  and'enci 
1,  lS°'''d  If  "T'J' °'?"''  >>"  '-ytking  he  had  to 
hi  ,^  ">"«  Ii-d  made  the  sacrifice  to  pleaJo  and  ser" 
tte'BSh-JTt  '?^  ^'"'""S:-  '^"  e«ridoB-h,  refused" 
It  wisti  ?  '  !&  eamr-that  he  .aid  he  would  take 
n  was  then  discoveied  that  he  was  not  of  rank  sujioient 
when  he  said  he  would  take  the  earldom  ih  order  to  ouS, 
h.mseU  for  the  Garter,  and  so  it  stands.  There  is  no  GarS 
.'.IS'TorS  w";^  ""P"™™""!  «lready,  and  Oastlereigh 
and  Lord  North,  visconnts,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (fll 
Commoners)  had  blue  ribbons  1  ^        ^ 

m.AoTt'S  r^i"?  »*-TC™e  tp  town  k.t  night  from  New- 
maikot,  and  the  mtorvenmg  week  at  Buckenham.  Nothing 
but  racing  and  hawloug ;  a  wretched  lUo-that  is   a  life  of 
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amusement,  but  very  unprofitable  and  discreditable  to  any- 
body who  can  do  better  things.  Of  politics  I  know  nothing 
during  this  interval,  but  on  coining  to  town  find  all  in  con- 
fusion, and  everybody  gaping  for  "  what  next."  Government 
was  beaten  on  the  Malt  Tax,  and  Lord  Grey  proposed  to  re- 
sign ;  the  Tories  are  glad  that  the  Grovernment  is  embarrassed, 
no  matter  how,  the  supporters  sorry  and  repentant,  so  that 
it  is  very  clear  the  matter  will  be  patched  up  ;  they  won't 
budge,  and  will  probably  get  more  regulaj:  support  for  the 
future.  Perhaps  Althorp  will  go,  but  where  to  find  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  the  dilficulty.  Poulett 
Thomson  wants  it,  but  they  will  not  dare  commit  the  finances 
of  the  country  to  hira,  so  we  go  scrambling  on,  "  du  jour  la 
]oum6e."  Nobody  knows  what  is  to  happen  next — no  con- 
fidence, no  security,  great  talk  of  a  property  tax,  to  which, 
I  suppose,  after  wriggling  about,  we  ahall  at  last  come. 

May  M. — ^The  Government  affair  is  patched  up,  and 
nobody  goes  but  Hobhouse,'  who  thought  fit  to  resign  both 
his  seat  in  Parliament  and  his  office,  thereby  creating  another 
great  embarrassment,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  his 
reSleotion  and  reappointment,  and  then,  what  a  farce  ! 

There  were  two  great  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  night  before  last.  The  King  was  all  graoiouaness  and 
favor  to  Lord  Grey,  and  so  they  are  set  up  again,  and  fancy 
themselves  stronger  than  before.  But  although  everybody 
(except  the  fool^  wished  them  to  be  reestablished,  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  only  because,  at  this  moment,  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  a  change,  for  they  inspired  no  interest  either 
individually  or  collectively.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
Government  has  no  consideration,  and  that  people  are 
getting  tired  of  their  blunders  and  embarrassments,  and  begin 
to  turn  their  eyes  to  those  who  are  more  capable,  and  know 
something  of  the  business  of  Government — to  Peel  and  to 
Stanley,  for  the  former,  in  spite  of  his  cold,  calculating  selfish- 
ness and  duplicity,  is  the  ablest  man  there  is,  and  wo  must 
take  what  we  can  get,  and  accept  services  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  motives  of  those  who  supply  them.  _  It 
must  come  to  this  conclusion  unless  the  reign  of  Eadicalisra 
and  the  auttiorityof  the  Humes  "  et  hoc  genua  omne"  is  to  be 

1  [Sir  John  HobtousQ,  who  hud  oonseiitod  to  tnke  tlie  Iriat  SeorotaiysMp  a 
laonfli  before,  rewgoed  now  bacauae  he  felt  unalila  to  oppose  a,  Teaolution  for 
the  abolition  of  tie  window  duties  ;  and,  resigning  oftloe,li' 
for  Weatminstor  also,  and  wdb  not  reelected     ""-  '"  *■'■" 
April,  1871  (No,  272),  an  account  of  tliis  trans 
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snlstiluM.  Tint  the  present  Qovernmeiit  loses  j-ronnd  every 
day  IS  perfectly  ele»p,i.i,cl.t  the. ame  time  tlat  the  fruits  A 
ffleKeformBmbeoomemorelamentsbly  appurent.  The  scrape 
Government  lately  got  into  was  o»mg  partly  to  the  votes 
that  people  were  obliged  to  give  to  euny  Sivor  »ith  their  con- 
stituents, and  partly  to  negligence  and  carelessness  iu  ivhin- 
'"K''     ™''™«'»"»''l?'»''<>ni»onncoounlothi8i-    ' 


•     e=  — ,' — ;-— "  ■-■ "g"""".!  JD  on  acuountoi  nis  pieosret 

and  because  he  IS  forced  to  pledge  himself  on  the  hnsWh. 
tad.  himself  placed  in  a  situation  which  compels  himto  sav 

ms  honor  and  consistency  by  embarrassing  the  public " 

to  the  greatest  degree  at  a  very  critical  time.      Men 


....-...,  g.^.iuvo..  ucgicc  aL  a  very  cntical  time.      J 
asking  one  another  how  is  it  possible  the  country  can  be  gov- 
erned m  this  manner,  and  nobody  ean  reply. 

Since  I  have  been  out  of  town  the  appeal  against  the  Chan- 
cellor s  judgment  in  theDrai  (lunacy)  ease  has  been  heard  at 
the  i  rivy  Council,  and  will  be  finally  determined  on  Saluiday  ■ 
two  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  that  case  was  lodged 
and  the  Chancellor  has  always  found  pretexts  for  getting  the 
hcmng  postponed  ;  at  length  the  parties  became  £,  olamlrous 
that  It  was  necessary  to  Sj  a  day.  He  then  endeavored  to 
pack  u  committee,  and  spoke  to  Lord  Lansdowne  about  sum- 
moning Lord  Plunket,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  the  Vice-Chancel- 
;?ii  ™' f*;™!  "'I'o  I""''"  Brougham,  and  is  particularly  net- 
tled at  his  having  reversed  some  of  his  judgments,  bestirred 
himself  and  represented  to  Lord  Lansdowne  the  absolute 
necessity  (in  a  case  of  such  consequence)  of  having  all  the 
ex-Chancel  ors  to  hear  it.  Plunket  was  gone  to  IrSland,  so 
the  Committee  consisted  of  the  I^rd  President,  the  Chancel- 
lor, Tice-Ohancellor,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Lorfs  Eldon,  Lynd- 
hurst, and  Manners.  They  say  the  argument  was  very  able— 
bngden  in  support  of  the  Chancellor's  judgment,  and  Pember- 
toil  against  it ;  they  expect  it  will  be  reversed.  Leach,  fooL 
ishiy  enough,  by  question  and  observation,  exhibited  a  strong 

oitofL.,.    L.iaitaa5lirCci3o,,,X^*-''°"'*'^"  "" '"  " 
pponi  was  bnjuHht  from  —     -  '  "     -        - 

—  unoommon  in  the  Houni 
Pnvy  Council,  ivliera  indeed 
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bias  against.  l.iic  Chancellor,  who  never  said  a  word,  and  ap- 
peared very  calm  and  easy,  but  with  rage  in  his  heart,  for  he 
was  indignant  at  these  Lords  baring  been  summoned  (as  his 
secretary  told  Lennard '),  and  said  "  he  was  sure  it  was  all 
Leach's  doing."  What  a  man  I  how  wonderful  I  how  despi- 
cable, carrying  into  the  administration  of  justice  the  petty  van- 
ity, personal  jealousy  and  pique,  and  shuffling  arts  tliat  would 
reflect  ridicule  and  odium  on  a  silly  woman  of  fashion.  He 
has  smuggled  his  Priyy  Council  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords  without  the  slighest  notice  or  remark. 

May  IGtA. — On  coming  to  town  found  the  Westminster 
election  just  over,  and  Evans  returned.  ITjey  would  not  hear 
Hobhouse,  and  pelted  him  and  his  friends.  No  Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  to  be  found,  for  the  man  must  be  competent,  and 
sure  of  reSlection.  Few  are  the  iirst,  and  none  the  last. 
Hobhouse  is  generally  censured  for  having  put  Government 
io  this  great  difficulty,  but  the  Tories  see  it  all  with  a  sort  of 
grim  satisfaction  and  point  at  it  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Reform  Bill.     I  point,  too,  but  I  don't  rejoice, 

At  the  same  time  with  Hobhouse's  defeat  came  forth 
Stanley's  plan  for  slave  emancipation,  which  produced  rage 
and  fury  among  both  West  Indians  and  Saints,  being  too 
much  for  the  former  and  not  enough  for  the  latter,  and  both 
announced  their  opposition  to  it.  Practical  men  declare 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  that  the 
details  are  unmanageable.  Even  the  Government  adherents 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  good  and  safe  measure,  but  the 
best  that  could  be  hit  of£  under  the  circumstances;  these 
circumstanoea  being  the  old  motive,  "  the  people  will  have  it." 
The  night  before  last  Stanley  developed  his  plan  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  which  was 
very  eloquent,  but  rather  disappointing.  He  handled  the 
preliminary  topics  of  horrors  of  slavery  and  colonial  obstinacy 
and  misconduct  with  all  the  vigor  and  success  that  might 
have  been  expected,  but  when  he  came  to  his  measure  he 
failed  to  show  how  it  was  to  be  put  in  operation  and  to  work. 
The  peroration  and  eulogy  on  Wilberforce  were  very  brillia,nt. 
Howick  had  previously  announced  his  intention  of  opposing 
Stanley,  and  accordingly  he  did  so  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able vehemence  which  lasted  two  hours.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, well  received  ;  his  father  and  mother  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  divert  him  from  his  resolution  ;  but  though 

1  [John  BfiiTctt  LtniiaiJ,  Esq.,  waa  Chief  Clerk  of  tlie  Council  Offiet.] 
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they  say  his  spueoh  was  clover,  he  has  damaged  hinisolXby  it. 
H18  plan  is  immediate  emancipation.' 

While  such  is  the  state  of  things  here— enormous  interests 
under  discussion,  great  disquietude  and  alarm,  no  feeling  of 
security,  ao  oonfidencs  in  the  Government,  and  a  Parliament 
that  inspires  fear  rather  than  hope— matters  abroad  seem  to 
be  no  better  managed  than  they  are  at  home.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  business  in  the  East  has  escaped  with  so  little 
?''U'na'i''er3ion,  for  there  never  was  a  fairer  object  of  attack. 
While  France  has  been  vaporing,  and  we  have  been  doing 
nothing  at  all,  Russia  has  established  her  own  influence  in 
'^^■key,  and  made  herself  virtually  mistress  of  the  Ottoman 
Snpire.  At  a  time  when  our  interests  required  that  we 
should  be  well  represented,  and  powerfully  supported,  we 
had  neither  an  Embassador  nor  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  because  Lord  Ponsonby_  is  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-iaw 
he  has  been  able  with  impunity  to  dawdle  on  months  after 
months  at  Naples  for  his  pleasure,  and  leave  affairs  at  Constan- 
tinople to  be  managed  or  mismanaged  by  a  Charge  d'AfEaires 
wlio  is  altogetlier  incompetent. 

Mmj  Idth.—They  have  found  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
the  person  of  Littleton,'  which  shows  to  what  shifts  they 
are  put.  He  is  rich,  which  is  his  oiJy  qualification,  being 
neither  very  able  nor  very  popular.  The  West  India  ques- 
tion IS  postponed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  that  he 
thought  it  would  pass  awa^  for  this  time,  and  that  all  parties 
would  be  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  any  of  the  plans 
now  mooted.  I  said  that  nothing  could  do  away  the  mis- 
chief tliat  had  been  done  by  broaching  it.  He  thought  "  the 
iniscMef  might  be  avoided; "  but  then  these  people  do  noth- 
ing to  avoid  any  mischief.  I  was  maryelously  struck  (we  rode 
together  through  St.  James's  Park)  with  the  profound  re- 
'  [The  resvilt  proved  that  Lord  HoniokwoB  light.    Tlia  apprentiBeahip  bvs- 


Lord  nathertoQ 

ItWasLoid  Jo' , 

''eoretary     He  told  me  ! 


oa,  "  J.  munik 
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spect  with  which  the  Dake  was  treated,  everybody  we  met 
taking  off  their  hats  to  hiin,  everybody  in  the  park  i-isiiig  as 
he  went  by,  and  every  appearance  of  his  inspiring  great 
reverence.  I  like  this  symptom,  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  is  not  popularity/,  but  a  much  higher  feeling 
toward  him.  He  has  forfeited  his  popularity  more  than 
once;  he  has  taken  a  line  in  politics  directly  counter  to  the 
popular  bias;  but  though  in  moments  of  excitement  he  is 
at^oked  and  vilified  (and  his  broken  windows,  which  I  wish 
he  would  mend,  still  preserve  a  record  of  the  violence  of  the 
mob),  when  the  excitement  subsides  there  is  always  a  return- 
ing sentiment  of  admiration  and  respect  for  him,  kept  alive 
by  the  recollection  of  his  splendid  actions,  such  as  no  one 
else  ever  inspired.  Much,  too,  as  I  have  regretted  and  cen- 
sured the  enormous  errors  of  his  political  career  (at  times),  I 
believe  that  this  sentiment  is  in  a  great  degree  produced  by 
the  justice  which  is  done  to  his  political  character,  sometimes 
mistaken,  but  always  high-minded  and  patriotic,  and  never 
mean,  false,  or  selfish.  If  he  has  aimed  at  power,  and  over- 
rated his  own  capacity  for  wielding  it,  it  has  been  with  the 
purest  intentions  and  the  most  conscientious  views.  I  believe 
firmly  that  no  man  had  ever  at  heart  to  a  greater  degree  the 
honor  and  glory  of  his  country ;  and  hereafter,  when  justice 
will  be  done  to  his  memory,  and  his  character  and  conduct 
be  scanned  with  impartial  eyes,  if  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment appears  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  noble  character  of  his  ambition  will  be  amply  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  here,  and  very  well  i-eceived  by 
the  Court  and  the  world.  He  is  good-looking,  dull,  has  good 
manners  and  little  conversation,  goes  everywhere,  and  dances 
all  night.  At  the  ball  at  Court  the  Queen  waltzed  with  the 
two  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Brunswick. 

Fed  compelled  old  Cobbett  to  bring  on  his  motion  forget- 
ting him  erased  from  tlie  Privy  Council,  which  Cobbett  wished 
to  shirk  from.  He  gave  him  a  terrible  dressing,  and  it  all 
went  off  for  Peel  in  the  most  flattering  way.  He  gains  every- 
day more  authority  and  influence  in  die  House  of  Commons. 
It  must  end  in  Peel  and  Stanley,  unless  every  thing  ends. 

Map  ii7tk. — All  last  week  at  Epsom,  and  now,  thank  God, 
these  races  are  over.  I  have  had  all  the  trouble  and  excite- 
ment and  worry,  and  have  neither  won  nor  lost;  luitliiug  but 
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the  hope  of  gain  would  induce  mp  to  go  tbrough  tbis  derroi 
aJizing  drudgery,  which  I  am  conscious  redui,es  me  to  the 
level  of  all  that  is  most  disreputable  and  despicable,  for  my 
thoughts  are  eternally  absorbed  bj  it      Jockevo,  traineri,  and 
blacklegs,  are  my  companions,  and  it  is  like  dra m-di inking , 
having  onoe  entered  upon  it  I  cannot  lea-\  e  it  off,  thcugh  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  occupation  all  the  time      Let  no  man  who 
has  no  need,  who  is  not  m  danger  of  losing  all  he  has,  and 
is  not  obliged  to  grasp  at  e^  ery  ch  mce,  male  a  hook  On  Ihe 
Derby.     While  the  fever  it  excites  is  raging,  and  the  odds 
are  varying,  I  can  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  occupy  myself 
with  any  thing  else.     I  went  to  the  Oaks  oa  Wednesday, 
where  Ixird  Stanley  kept  house  for  the  first,  and  probably  (as 
the  house  is  for  sale)  for  the  last  time.     It  is  a  very  agreeable 
place,  with  ao  odd  sort  of  house  built  at  different  times  and 
by  different  people ;  but  the  outside  is  covered  with  ivy  and 
creepers,  which  is  pretty,  and  there  are  two  good  living-rooms 
in  it.     Besides  this,  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  and  shade ; 
it  has  been  for  thirty  or  forty  years  the  resort  of  all  our  old 
jockeys,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  spotting  portion  of  the 
Government.     We  had  Lord  Grey  and  his  daughter,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Eichmond,  Lord  and  Lady  ErtoT,  Althorp,  Gfra- 
ham,  Uxbridge,  Charles  Grey,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lichfield,  and 
Stanley's  brothers.     It  passed  off  very  well — racing  all  the 
morning,  an  excellent  dinner,  and  whist  and  blind  hookey  in 
the  evening.     It  was  curious  to  see  Stanley.     Who  would 
believe  they  beheld  the  orator  and  statesman,  only  second,  if 
second,  to  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  whom  the 
destiny  of  the  country  perhaps  depends  ?     There  he  was  as 
if  he  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the  turf,  full  of  the  horses, 
interest  in  the  lottery,  eager,  blunt,  noisy,  good-humored,  "has 
moditans  nu^s  et  totua  in  illis/"  at  night  equally  devoted  to 
the  play,  as  if  his  fortune  depended  on  it.     Thus  can  a  man 
relax  whose  existence  is  devoted  to  great  objects  and  serious 
tiioughts.     I  had  considerable  hopes  of  winning  the  Derby, 
but  was  beaten  easily,  my  horse  not  being  good.     An  odd  cir- 
cumstance occurred  to  me  before  the  race.     Payne  told  me  in 
strict  confidence  that  a  man  who  could  not  appear  on  account 
of  his  debts,  and  who  bad  been  much  connected  with  turf 
robberies,  came  to  him,  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  odds 
for  him  to  £1,000  about  a  horse  for  the  Derby,  and  deposited 
a  note  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose.     He  told  him  half  the 
horses  were  made  safe,  and  it  ivas  arranged  this  one  was  tc 
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will.  After  much  delay,  and  having  got  his  promise  to  lay 
out  the  money,  he  told  him  it  was  my  horse.  He  did  back 
the  horse  for  the  man  for  £700,  but  the  same  person  told  him 
if  my  horse  could  not  win  Dangerous  would,  and  he  backed 
the  latter  likewise  for  £100,  by  which  his  friend  was  saved, 
and  won  £800.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  name,  nor  any  thing 
more,  except  that  his  object  was,  if  he  had  won,  to  pay  his 
creditors,  and  he  had  authorized  Payne  to  retain  the  money,  if 
he  won  it,  for  that  purpose. 

We  heard,  while  afc  the  Oaks,  that  M.  Dedel  had  signed 
the  convention  between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  on 
wliicli  all  the  funds  rose.  The  King  of  Holland's  ratification 
was  stiU  to  be  got,  and  many  people  will  not  believe  in  that 
till  they  see  it. 

Juns  %d. — The  Grovernment  are  in  high  spirits.  The 
Saints  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  Stanley's  plan,  and 
they  expect  to  carry  the  West  India  question.  The  Bank  meas- 
ure has  satisfied  the  directors,  and  most  people,  except  Peel. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  he  was  very  well  satisfied, 
but  that  they  had  intended  to  make  better  terms  with  the 
Bank,  and  he  thought  they  should  have  done  so.  Melbourne 
says,  "  Now  that  we  are  as  much  hated  as  they  were,  we  shall 
stay  in  forever." 

As  I  came  into  town  (having  come  by  the  steamboat  from 
Margate  very  luxuriously)  on  Saturday  I  found  a  final  meet- 
ing at  the  Council  Office  to  dispose  of  the  lunacy  case.  It 
was  so  !ate  when  Home  finished  his  reply  that  I  thought 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  discussion,  and  I  did  not  go  in ; 
but  I  met  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  afterward,  who  told  me 
they  had  delivered  their  opinions.  Lord  Eldon  cautiously,  he 
himself  "  broadly,"  which  I  will  be  bound  he  did  (for  he  hates 
Brougham),  and  that,  though  no  judgment  had  been  yet 
given,  the  Chancellor's  decree  would  be  reversed;  so  that, 
after  all  Brougham's  wincing  and  wriggling,  to  this  he  has 
been  forced  to  submit  at  last. 

London,  JiDie  11th. — At  a  place  called  Buckhurst  all  last 
week  for  the  Ascot  races ;  a  party  at  Lichfield's,  racing  al!  the 
morning,  then  eating  and  drinking,  and  play  at  night.  I 
may  say,  with  more  truth  than  anybody,  "Video  raeliora 
proboque,  deteriora  sequor."  The  weather  was  charming,  the 
course  crowded,  the  King,  received  decently.  His  household 
is  now  so  ill  managed  that  his  grooms  were  drunk  every 
day,  and  one  man   (who  was  sober)  was  killed  going  home 
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from  the  ra«es.  Goodwin  told  me  nobody  exercised  any 
antfionty,  and  the  consequence  was  tJiat  the  household  all  ran 
riot. 

The  first  day  of  the  races  arrived  the  news  that  the  Duke 
ol    Wellington,  after  maldng  a  strong  muster,  had  beaten 
Wie  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question  o'' 
1  orluguese  neutrality  and  Dom  Miguel,  that  Lord  Grey  had 
announced  that  he  considered  it  a  vote  of  censure,  and  threw 
out  _a  sort  of  threat  of  resigning.     He  and  Brougham  (after  a 
Cabinet)  went  down  to  the  King.     The  King  was  very  much 
annoyed  at  this  fresh  dilemma  into  which    the   Tories  had 
brought  him,  and  consented  to  whatever  Lord  Grey  required 
In  the  mean  time  the  House  of  Commons  flew  to  arms  and 
Colonel  Dawes   gave   notice  of  a  motion   of  confidence  in 
Ministers  upon  their  foreign  policy.     Tliis  was  carried  by  an 
immense  majority  after  a  weak  debate,  in  which  some  very 
cowardly  menaces  were  thrown  out  against  the  Bishops,  and 
thia  settled  the  question.     Ministers  did  not  resign,  no  Peers 
were  made,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  before.     It  has  been 
however,  a  disastrous  business.     How  the  Duke  of  Welling^- 
ton  could  take  this  course  after  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him  in  tiiia  room,  when  he  told  me  he  would  support  the 
Government  because  he  wished  it  to  be  strong,  I  can't  con- 
ceive.     At  all   events   he  seems   resolved   that   his  Parlia- 
mentary victories    should    be   as   injurious   as    his   military 
ones  were  glorious  to  his  country.     Some  of  his  friends  say 
that  he  v!o.s  provoked  by  Lord  Grey's  supercUious  answer  to 
him  the  other  day,  when  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  what 
was   going  on   but  from    what   he  read  in  the  newspapers, 
others  that  he   "feels  so  very  strongly"    about    Portuo-al 
others  that  he  cannot  manage  the  Tories,  and  that  they  w'ere 
determined  to  fight ;  in  short,  that  he  has  not  the  same  author- 
ity as  leader  of  a  party  that  he  had  as  general  of  an  army  for 
nobody  would  have  forced  him  to  figbt  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
or  Vittona  if  he  had  not  fancied  it  himself.     The  effect  how- 
ever, has  been  this :  the  House  of  Lords  has  had  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  from  the  King,  their  legislative  ftinctions  are  prac 
tically  in  abeyance,  and  his  Majesty  is  more  tied  than  ever  to 
his  Ministers.     The  House  of  Lords  is  paralyzed;  it  exists 
upon  sufferance,  and  cannot  venture  to  throw  out  or  materially 
iilter  any  Bill  (such  as  the  India,  Bank,  Negro,  Church  Ko- 
lorm,  etc.)  which  may  come  up  to  it  without  the  certainty  of 
being  instantly  swamped,  iind  Ihe  measures,  however  obnox- 
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ious,  crammed  down  its  throat.  This  Government  has  lost 
ground  in  public  opinion,  they  were  daily  falling  lower,  and 
these  predestinated  idiots  come  and  bolster  them  up  just  when 
they  most  want  it.  Tavistock  acknowledged  to  me  that  they 
were  unpopular,  and  that  this  freak  had  been  of  vast  service 
to  thera ;  consequently  they  are  all  elated  to  the  greatest 
degree.  The  Tories  are  sulky  and  crestMlen ;  moderate  then 
are  vexed,  disappointed,  grieved ;  and  the  Radicals  stand  grin- 
ning by,  chuckling  at  the  sight  of  the  Conservatives  (at  least 
those  who  so  call  themselves,  and  those  who  must  be  so  really) 
cutting  each  others'  throats. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  after  I  came  back,  I  found  a  final 
meeting  at  the  Council  Office  on  the  lunacy  case,  the  appeal 
o£  Grosvenor  against  Drax,  There  were  Iiord  Lansdowne, 
the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  rule  is  that 
the  President  of  tlie  Council  collects  the  opinions  and  votes, 
beginning  with  the  junior  Privy  Councilor.  This  was  the 
Chancellor,'  who  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  judgment, 
stating  that  he  had  made  the  order  just  after  two  or  three 
verr  flagrant  cases  of  a  similar  description  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  then  he  went  into  tliis  case,  and  en- 
deavored to  show  that  there  was  fraud  (and  intentional 
fraud)  on  the  part  of  the  Grosvenors,  and  he  maintained, 
without  insisting  on,  and  very  mildly,  Lis  own  former  view 
of  the  case.  Leach  then  made  a  speech  strongly  against 
the  judgment,  and  Lord  Eldon  made  a  longish  speech,  very 
clear,  and  very  decided  against  it,  interlarded  with  profes- 
sions of  his  "  sincere  "  respect  for  the  person  who  delivered 
the  judgment.  The  Chancellor  did  not  reply  to  Lord  Eldon, 
but  put  some  questions — some  hypothetical,  and  some  upon 
parts  of  the  case  itse!f — which,  together  with  some  remarks, 
brought  on  a  discussion  between  him  and  Leach,  in  which  the 
latter  ended  by  lashing  himself  into  a  rage.  "  My  Lord,"  said 
be  to  the  Chancellor,  "  we  talk  too  much,  and  we  don't  stick 
to  the  point."  Brougham  put  on  one  of  his  scornful  smiles, 
and,  in  reply  to  something  {I  forget  what)  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  said,  he  dropped  in  his  sarcastic  tone  that  he  would 
do  so  and  so,  "if  his  Honor  would  permit."     For  a  moment  I 

1  [This  must  "be  a  misfaJte.  The  ChancoUot  takes  mni  in  the  Privy  Council 
after  the  Lord  PrcMdent  and  before  erary  one  eke.  lord  Brougham  was  junior 
PjItj  Countdlor  in  mere  eenioiitv,  but  his  offiee  gave  him  ronli  over  othera 
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thought  tliere  would  be  a  breezs,  but  it  ended  without  any 
vote,  m  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  reversal  suggested  by  Lord 
Eldon,  which  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  respondent  to  insti- 
tute other  proceedings  if  he  should  think  fit.     Afterward  all 
was  harmony.     Eldon  seemed  tolerably  fresh,  feeble,  but  clear 
and  collected.     He  was  in  spirits  about  the  dinner  which  had 
just  been  given  him  by  the  Templars,  at  which  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordioary  honors.     He  said  he  hoped  never  to 
be  called  to  the  CounoJl  Board  again,  and  this  was  probably 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  will  have  to  appear  in  a  jndicial 
capacity.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  last  act  should  be  to  re- 
verse a  judgment  of  Brougham's,  Brougham  being  Chancellor 
and  himself  nothing.    I  could  not  help  looking  witTi  something 
like  emotion  at  thia  extraordinary  old  man,  and  reflecting 
upon  his  long  and  laborious  career,  which  is  terminating  gen- 
tly, and  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  in  a  manner  more 
congenial  to  a  philosophic  mind  than  to  an  ambitious  spirit. 
As  a  statesman  and  a  politician  he  has  survived  and  wit- 
nessed the   ruin  of  his   party  and  the  subversion  of  those 
particular  institutions  to  which  he   tenaciously  clung,  and 
which  his  prejudices  or  his  wisdom  made  him  think  indispen- 
sable tothe  existence  of  the  Constitution.     As  an  individual 
his  destiny  has  been  happier,  for  he  has  preserved  the  strength 
of  his  body  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  man,  he  ia  adorned  with  honors  and  blessed 
with  wealth  snfScient  for  the  aspirations  of  pride  and  avarice, 
and  while  the  lapse  of  time  has  silenced  the  voice  of  envv 
and  retirement  from  office  has  mitigated  the  rancor  of  poHti- 
cal  hostility,  his  great  aud  acknowledged  authority  as  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  law  shines  forth  with  purer  lustre.     He  enjoys 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  reward  of  his  life  of  labor  and  study 
— a  foretaste  of  posthumous  honor  and  fame.     He  has  lived 
to  see  his  name  venerated  and  his  decisions  received  with 
profound  respect,  and  he  is  departing  in  peace,  with  the  proud 
assurance  that  he  has  left  to  his  country  a  mighty  legacy  of 
law  and  secured  to  himself  an  imperishable  fame. 

June  16;/(.— Tlie  day  before  yesterday  I  had  occasion  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  about  the  business  in  which  we 
are  joint  trustees,  and  wlien  we  had  done  I  said,  "  Well  that 
Imsmass  m  the  House  of  Lords  turned  out  01  the  other  day." 
N-o;  do  you  think  so?"  he  said,  and  then  he  went  into  the 
matter.  He  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  motion 
by  tlia  answer  Lord  Grey  gave  to  his  question  a  few  nights 
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before ;  that  hia  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  be 
Batisfied  without  dividing — they  had  been  impatient  to  attack 
the  Government,  and  were  not  to  be  restrained  ;  that  on  the 
question  itself  they  were  right ;  that  so  far  from  his  doing 
hiirin  to  the  Oovernment,  if  they  availed  themselves  wisely  of 
tlie  defeat  they  might  turn  it  to  account  in  the  House  of 
Oommons,  and  so  far  it  was  of  use  to  them,  as  it  afforded  a 
convincing  proof  to  their  supporters  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  depended  upon  for  good  purposes,  and  they  might 
demand  of  their  supporters  in  the  other  House  that  they 
should  enable  them  to  carry  good  measures,  and  they  keep 
the  House  of  Commons  in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  said  the  Government  would  make  no  Peers,  and  that  they 
could  not ;  that  the  Tories  were  by  no  means  frightened  or 
disheartened,  and  meant  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
showing  fight  again ;  in  short,  he  seemed  not  dissatisfied  with 
what  had  already  occurred,  and  resolved  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  He  said  tlie  Tories  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
being  conipeHed  to  keep  quiet,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be 
swamped  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better,  and  that  they 
would  not  give  up  their  right  to  deal  with  any  question  they 
thought  fit  from  any  motive  of  expediency  whatever. 

I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  the  Duke  and  his  conduct, 
T!ie  Catholic  question  and  the  Com  Laws  and  Canning  rise 
up  before  me,  and  make  me  doubt  whether  he  is  so  pure  in 
his  views  and  so  free  from  vindictive  feelings  as  I  thought 
and  hoped  he  was.  When  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  went 
down  to  the  King  after  the  defeat,  they  did  not  talk  of  Peers, 
and  oaly  proposed  the  short  answer  to  the  Lords,  to  which  he 
consented  at  once.  His  Majesty  was  very  indignant  with  the 
Duke,  and  said  it  was  the  second  time  he  had  got  him  into 
a  scrape,  he  had  made  a  fool  of  h  last  year,  and  now 
wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  ag-  n  Some  pretend  that  all 
this  indignation  is  simulate  1  the  n  an  s,  I  believe,  more 
foolish  than  false. 

June  19(A. — The  King  d  ned  w  (h  tl  e  Duke  at  his  "Water- 
loo dinner  yestcrdav,  which  do  s  ot  look  as  if  he  had  been 
so  very  angry  with  him  as  the  Government  people  say.  The 
Duke  had  his  windows  mended  for  the  occasion,  whether  in 
honor  of  his  Majesty  or  in  consequence  of  H,  B.'s  caricature 
I  don't  know. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  Wilioughby  Cotton 
on    Sunday   about  J;unaica   aft^iirs.      He   is    Commander-in- 
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Chief,  just  come  home,  and  just  going  out  again.  He  lold 
me  what  he  had  said  to  Stanley,  which  was  to  this  effect : 
that  the  compensation  would  be  esteemed  cmnificeiit,  greater 
by  far  than  they  had  expected ;  that  they  had  looked  for  a 
Joan  of  fifteen  millions  at  two  per  cent,  interest,  but  that  the 
plan  would  be  impracticable,  and  that  sug'ar  could  not  be  cul- 
tivated after  slavery  ceased ;  that  the  slave  would  never  un- 
derstand the  sytsem  of  modified  servitude  by  which  he  was  to 
be  nominally  free  and  actually  kept  to  labor,  and  that  he  would 
rebel  against  the  magistrate  who  tried  to  force  him  to  work 
more  fiercely  than  against  his  master;  that  the  magistrate 
would  never  be  able  to  persuade  the  slaves  in  their  new  char- 
acter of  apprentices  to  work  as  heretofore,  and  the  military 
who  would  be  called  in  to  assist  them  could  do  nothing.  He 
asked  Stanley  if  he  intended,  when  the  miJitary  were  called 
in,  that  they  should  fire  on  or  bayonet  the  refractory  appren- 
tices. He  said  no,  they  were  to  exhort  them.  He  gave  him 
to  understand  that  in  bis  opinion  they  could  do  nothing,  and 
that  the  more  the  soldiers  exhorted  the  more  the  slaves  would 
not  work.  With  regard  to  my  own  particular  case  he  was 
rather  encouraging  than  not,  thought  they  would  not  molest 
me  any  more,'  that  the  Assembly  might  try  and  get  me  out, 
but  that  the  Council  considered  it  matter  of  loyalty  to  the 
King  not  to  force  out  the  Clerk  of  his  Privy  Council,  but  that 
if  anj-  thing  more  was  said  about  it,  and  I  went  out  to 
Jamaica,  I  might  be  sure  of  getting  leave  again  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

Ju9ie  26th.— This  morning  at  six  saw  my  mother  and 
Henry  start  for  the  steamboat  which  is  to  take  them  abroad. 
I  wish  I  was  going  with  them,  and  was  destined  once  more  to 
see  Rome  and  Naples,  which  I  fear  will  never  be.  Last  week 
was  marked  by  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
made  a  great  noise.  It  was  on  that  clause  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  which  declared  that  the  surplus  should  be  appropriated 
by  Parliament,  and  Stanley  thought  fit  to  leaye  out  the 
clause.  The  Tories  supported  him;  the  Radicals  and  many 
of  the  "Whigs — Abercromby  and  0.  Russell  among  the  num- 
ber— opposed  him.  The  minority  was  strong,  148,  but  the 
fury  it  excited  among  many  of  the  friends  of  Government  is 

'  [ThiB  refers  to  Mr.  Sre'rille's  holtlioff  tbo  offiee  of  Seoretary  of  tlio  IslaniJ 
of  JiiuiEJai  wiili  pevmaDBnt  leave  of  absence.  The  wort  of  tlie  offioo  was 
d.me  by  a  duputy,  who  ivaa  piid  ty  n  share  of  tho  Qinolmnciits  which  wp.rc  in 
the  slicipeol  fees,] 
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incredible,  and  the  Tories  were  very  triumphant  without  being 
at  all  conciliated.  The  Speaker  said  he  should  not  be  siir- 
priaed  to  see  the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  junction  of  the  Tories 
and  Radicals  on  the  third  reading,  which  is  not  likely,  and  the 
suppression  o£  this  clause,  which  after  stll  leaves  the  matter 
just  as  it  was,  will  probably  carry  it  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  thej  were 
right  in  withdrawing  it,  and"  Tavistock  told  me  that  though  he 
thought  it  was  right  it  was  ill  done,  and  had  gi^en  great 
offense.  Somehow  or  other  Stanley,  with  all  his  talents, 
makes  a  mess  of  every  thing,  but  this  comes  of  being  (what 
the  violent  Whigs  suspect  him  of  being)  half  a  Tory  Mea-i 
ures  are  concocted  upon  ultra  principles  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
then  as  his  inSuence  is  exerted,  and  his  wishes  are  obliged  to 
be  consulted,  they  are  modified  and  altered,  and  this  gives  a 
oharaeter  of  vacillation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and 
esbibits  a  degree  of  weakness  and  infirmity  of  purpose  which 
prevents  their  being  strong  or  popular  or  respectable.  No- 
body, however,  can  say  that  they  are  obstinate,  for  they  are 
eternally  giving  way  to  somebody.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  between  Brougham  and  Lynd- 
liurst,  and  high  Parliamentan^  words  passed  between  these 
"noble  friends"  on  the  Local  Courts  Bill.  The  Tories  did 
not  go  down  to  support  Lyndhurst,  which  provoked  him,  and 
Brouo-ham  was  nettled  by  iiis  and  old  Eldon's  attacks  on  the 
Bill.  ° 

There  is  great  talk  of  a  letter  which  the  King  is  said  to 
have  written  to  the  bishops— that  is,  to  the  Archbishop  for 
the  edification  of  the  episcopal  bench.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  he  and  Taylor  should  have  been  guilty  of  this  folly,  after 
the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  Peers  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  the  stir  that  it  made. 

I  have  got  from  Sir  Henry  Lushington  Monk  Lewis's 
journals  and  his  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  (one  of 
which  I  read  at  Naples),  with  liberty  to  publish  them,  which 
I  mean  to  do  if  I  can  get  money  enough  for  him.  He  says 
Murray  offered  him  £500  for  the  manuscripts  some  years 
ago.  I  doubt  getting  so  much  now,  but  they  are  uncommonly 
amusing,  and  it  is  the  right  moment  for  publishing  tbem  now 
that  people  are  full  of  interest  about  the  West  India  question. 
I  was  very  well  amused  last  week  at  the  bazaar  in  Hanover 
Square,  when  a  sale  was  held  on  four  successive  days  by  the 
fine  ladies  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigners  in  distress.     Itwas 
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like  a  masquerade  without  masks,  for  everybody— men,  wom- 
en, and  cbUdren— roved  about  where  they  would,  everybody 
talking  to  everybody,  and  vast  familiarity  established  between 
perfect  strangers  under  the  guise  of  barter.  The  Queen's 
stali  was  held  by  Ladies  Howe  and  Denbigh,  with  her  three 
pretUest  maids  of  honor,  Miss  Bagot  dressed  like  a  soubrette 
and  lookmg  like  an  angel.  They  sold  all  sorts  of  trash  at 
enormous  prices,  and  made,  I  believe,  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds,  I  went  on  Monday  to  hear  Lushington  speak  in  the 
cause  of  Swift  and  Kelly.  He  spoke  for  three  hours— an  ex- 
cellent speech.  I  sat  by  Mr.  Swift  all  the  time ;  he  is  not  ill- 
lookmg,  but  I  should  think  vulgar,  and  I'm  sure  impudent, 
for  the  more  Lushington  abused  him  the  more  he  laughed. 

J^um  3&!A.— The  King  did  write  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury a  severe  reproof  to  be  communicated  to  the  bishops 
tor  havm^  voted  against  his  Government   upon   a  question 
purely  political  (the  Portuguese),  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Ohurch  were  in  no  way  concerned.     He  sent  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Lord  Grey,  and  Brougham  told  Sefton  and  Wharri- 
chffe  the  contents,  both  of  whom  told  me.     It  is  remarkable 
that  nothing  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     The  Archbishop,  the  most  timid  of  mankind,  had  the 
prudence  (I  am  told)  to  abstain  from  communicating  the  letter 
to  the  bishops,  and  held  a  long  consultation  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  puzzling 
document.     If  he  had  communicated  it,  he  would  as  a  Privy 
Councillor  have  been  responsible  for  it,  but  what  answer  he 
made  to  the  King  I  know  not.     Never  was  there  such  a  pro 
ceeding,  so  unconstitutional,  so  foolish  ;  but  his  Ministers  do 
not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  are  rather  elated  at  such  a  signal 
proof  of  his  disposition  to  support  them.     I  think,  as  far  as 
being  a  discouragement  to  the  Tories,  and  putting  an  end  to 
their  notion  that  he  is  hankering  after  them,  it  may  be  of  use 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  he  does  not  wish  for  a  change  but 
on  the  contrary  dreads  it.     He  naturally  dreads  whatever  is 
likely  to  raise  a  storm  about  his  ears  and  interrupt  his  repose 
Lyndhnrst  is  in  such  a  rage  at  his  defeat  in  the  House  of 
l^rds  on  the  Local  Courts  Bill  that  he  swore  at  first  he  would 
never  come  there  again.     What  he  said— that  "  if  they  had 
eonsidered  it  a  party  question  the  result  would  have  been  very 
ilifferent,."  which  Brougham  unaccountably  took  for  a  threat 
against  tlie  Government— was  leveled  at  his  own  Tory  friends 
tor  not  supporting  him.     On  the  third  reading  they  mean  to 
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have  another  fight  about  it.  I  understand  the  lawyers  that 
the  Bill  is  very  objectionable,  and  calculated  to  degrade  tlie 
profession,  I  sat  by  Talleyrand  at  dinner  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, who  told  me  a  good  deal  about  Mirabeau,  but  as  he 
had  a  bad  cold,  iu  addition  to  his  usual  mode  o£  pumping  up 
his  words  from  the  boitomest  pit  of  his  stomach,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  understand  him.  He  said  Mirabeau  was 
really  intimate  with  three  people  only— himself,  Kaibonne, 
and  Lauzun— that  Auguste  d'Aremberg  was  the  negotiator 
of  the  Court  and  medium  of  its  communications  with  Mirabeau ; 
that  he  had  found  (during  the  provisional  GoYemment)  a  re- 
ceipt of  Mirabeau's  for  a  million,  which  he  had  given  Uj  Louis 
XVIII. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ionfe  l™16-T1io  King's  Letter-Lord  Althnrp 'a  FIn"n«~Snl"te» 
-Deaa  of  Lord  novf  i— Els  Chomcter-Lyna  Wst  and  ErouEbara 
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0  IrWi  Olmrcli  Bill— Api™"t'i'fsMp  Clai 


■te— Lord  Plun 


Enroeror  Nieboln 
ofParliEUoeat^-E 

June  2914.— I  urn  going,  i*  ■»>»  t""  ^'!-  '"  ""'o  ■?"'"  "'" 
everv-day  nothings  of  my  life,  and  see  what  it  looks  like. 

We  dined  yesterday  at  Greenwich,  the  dinner  given  b^ 
Sefton,  who  tobt  the  whole  party  in  his  omnibus  and  his 
areat  open  oarrriage ;  TaUeyrand,  Madame  de  Dioo,  Standish 
Neumann,  and  the  Mdyneui  family;  dined  in  .room  called 
« the  Apollo  »  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre.  I  thought  we  should 
neyer  get  Talleyrand  up  two  narrow  perpendicular  staircases, 
hilt  he  sidles  and  wriggles  himself  sometow  into  every  place 
he  pleases.  A  capital  dinner,  tolerably  pleasant,  and  a  divine 
evening.  Went  afterward  to  the  "Trayelerj"  and  pl.jed  at 
whist,  tnd  read  the  new  edition  of  "  Horace  Walpole^s  Letters 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann."  There  is  something  I  don  t  hke  m  hu 
stylo;  his  letters  don't  amuse  me  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 

A  letter  this  morning  from  Sir  Henry  Lusbmglon  about 
Monk  Lewis.  He  is  rather  averse  to  a  biographical  sketch, 
because  ho  thinks  a  true   account  of  his  lite  and  char.actci 
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would  not  do  him  credit,  and  adds  a  sketcli  of  the  latter, 
which  is  aofc  flattering.  Lord  Melbourne  told  me  the  other 
day  a  queer  trait  of  Lewis.  He  had  a  long-standing  quarrel 
with  Lushington.  Having  occasion  to  go  to  Naples,  he  wrote 
beforehand  to  him,  to  say  that  their  quarrel  had  better  be 
sitspended,  aad  he  went  and  lived  with  him  and  his  sister 
(Lady  L.)  in  perfect  cordiality  during  his  stay.  When  he  de- 
parted he  wrote  to  Lushington  to  say  that  now  thev  should 
resume  their  quarrel,  and  put  matters  ra  the  "status  quo  ante 
pacem, '  and  accordingly  he  did  resume  it,  with  rather  more 
achamement  than  before. 

Charies  "Wood  came  into  my  room  yesterday,  and  talked 
ot  the  King  s  letter,  said  he  understood  the  Archbishop  had 
imparted  it  to  the  seven  Bishops  who  had  voted,  that  nothino- 
would  oome  of  it,  for  it  was  a  private  letter  which  nobody  had 
a  nght  to  take  up,  I  see  the  Government  are  not  displeased 
at  such  ail  evideoce  of  the  King's  good-will.  The  King  and 
Taylor  both  love  letter- writing,  and  both  are  voluminously  in- 
chned.  Wood  told  me  that  last  year  Lord  Grey  got  one  letter 
from  them  (for  Taylor  writes  and  the  King  approv  e  )  of  seven 
sheets ;  what  a  mass  of  silly  verbiage  there  must  have  been  to 
ivade  through ! ' 

July  M. — Nothing  to  put  down  these  \i^t  two  days,  un- 
less I  go  back  to  my  old  practice  of  recording  v,  hat  I  read 
and  which  1  rather  think  I  left  off  because  I  read  nothino- 
and  had  nothing  to  put  down ;  but  lu  the  last  two  days  I 
have  read  a  little  of  Cicero's  "  Second  Philippic,"  Voltaire's 
"Sifiole  do  Louis  XIV.,"  Coleridge's  "  Journey  to  the  West  In- 
dies;" bought  some  books,  went  to  the  opera  to  hear  Bellini's 
"  Norma,"  and  thought  it  heavy,  Pasta's  voice  not  what  it  was. 
Everybody  talking  yesterday  of  Althorp'a  exhibition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  night  before  (for  particulars  of  which 
see  newspapers  and  Parliamentary  debates).  It  is  too  ludi- 
crous, too  melancholy,  to  think  of  the  finances  of  this  country 
being  managed  by  such  a  man ;  what  will  not  people  endure  ? 
What  a  strange  medley  politics  produce;  a  wretched  clerk  in 
an  office  who  makes  some  unimportant  blunder,  some  clerical 
error,  or  who  exhibits  signs  of  incapacity  for  work,  which  it 
does  not  much  signify  wliether  it  be  well  or  ill  done,  is  got  rid 
of,  and  here  this  man,  this  good-natured,  popular,  Hked-and- 

,' P'l'?, '^  not  just.  Tho  pulilislieii  oorreapondoiipe  of  Kins  Willi.im  IV 
Hiid  Earl  Gray  pwvos  that  the  King's  liittere  wons  iiTitten  bv  Sir  llerl.crt  T«v- 
lor  With  tlie  (jreatust  ability.] 
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laughed-at  gooci  fellow,  more  of  a  grazier  tban  a  statesman, 
blurts  out  his  utter  ignonmoe  before  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
and  people  lift  up  their  eyes,  shrug  their  shoulders,  a,nd  laugh 
and  chuckle,  but  still  on  he  goes.  ^    ,.  , 

July  4iA.— At  Court  yesterday,  and  Council  for  a  foolish 
business.  The  King  has  "been  (not  unnaturally)  disgusted  at 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  progresses  with  her  daughter  through 
the  kingdom,  and  among  the  rest  with  her  sailings  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  continual  popping  in  the  shape  of  salutes 
to  Her  Royal  Highness.  He  did  not  choose  that  this  latter 
practice  should  go  on,  and  he  signified  his  pleasure  to  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Hill,  for  salutes  are  matter  of  general 
order,  both  to  army  and  navy.  They  (and  Lord  Grey)  thought 
it  better  to  make  no  order  on  the  subject,  and  they  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  induce  her  of  her 
own  accord  to  waive  the  salutes,  and  when  she  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  send  word  that  as  she  was  sailing  about  for 
her  amusement  she  had  rather  they  did  not  salute  her  when- 
ever she  appeared.  The  negotiation  failed,  for  the  Duchess 
insisted  upon  her  right  to  be  saluted,  and  would  not  give  it 
up.  Kemp  told  me  he  had  heard  that  Conroy  (who  is  a  ridicu- 
lous fellow,  a  compound  of  "  Great  Hussy  "  and  the  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Princess  of  Navarre')  had  said,  "that  as-Her 
Royal  Eighness's  confidential  adviser,  he  could  not  recom- 
mend her  to  give  way  on  this  point."  As  she  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposals,  nothing  remained  but  to  alter  the 
regulations,  and  accordingly  yesterday,  by  an  Order  i a  Coun- 
cil the  King  changed  them,  and  from  this  time  tlie  i-ioyai 
Standard  is  only  to  be  saluted  when  the  King  or  the  Queen 
is  on  board. 

Friday,  July  12(A.— Went  to  Newmarket  on  bunday,  came 
back  yesterday,  got  bach  at  half-past  nine,  went  to  Crookfoi^'S; 


and  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  house  that  poor  Dover  had 
died  that  morning.  The  accounts  I  had  received  at  New- 
market confirmed  ray  previous  impression  that  there  was  no 
hope;  and,  indeed,  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  famdy 
are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  disposition  in  the  human 
mind  to  look  at  the  most  favorable  side,  and  to  cling  with 
pertinacity  to  hope  when  reason  bids  us  despair.  There 
has  seldom  been  destroyed  a  fairer  scene  of  happiness  and 
domestic  prosperity  than  by  this  event.  He  dies  m  the 
flower  of  his  age,  surrounded  with  all  the  elements  of  liap- 

'  See  Sir  C.  Hdnbuiy  Williams's  Poems. 
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piness,  and  with  no  drawback  but  tbat  of  ■\Toak  health,  which 
until  -within  the  last  few  months  was  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  counterbalaiiee  the  good,  and  only  amounted  to  feeble- 
ness and  delicacy  of  constitution ;  and  it  is  the  breaking  up  of 
a  house  replete  witli  social  enjoyment,  six  or  seven  cliiJdrea 
deprived  of  their  father,  and  a  j-oung  wife  and  his  old  father 
overwhelmed  with  a  grief  which  the  former  may,  but  Ihe 
latter  never  can,  get  over,  for  to  him  time  sufficient  cannot  in 
the  course  of  nature  be  allotted.  Few  men  could  be  m  g 
erally  regretted  than  Lord  Dover  will  be  by  an  imm  n  1 

o£  connections  and  friends  for  his  really  amiable  ai  1  nd  i^ 
ing  qualities,  by  the  world  at  large  for  the  serious  1  s  wl  h 
society  sustains,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  ejsp  t  t  n 
of  what  he  one  day  naigbt  have  been.  He  occupied  la  g 
a  space  in  society  as  his  talents  (which  were  by  n  m  n 
first  rate)  permitted ;  but  he  was  clever,  lively,  agreeable, 
good-tempered,  good-natured,  hospitable,  liberal,  and  rich,  a 
zealous  friend,  an  eager  political  partisan,  full  of  activity  and 
vivacity,  enjoying  life,  and  anxious  that  the  circle  of  his  en- 
joyment should  be  widely  extended.  George  Agar  Ellis  was 
the  only  son  of  Lord  Clifden,  and  obtained  early  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent  and  information. 
He  was  quick,  lively,  and  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  and 
having  entered  the  world  with  this  reputation,  and  his  great 
expectations  besides,  he  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous youths  of  the  day.  Having  imbibed  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole),  he  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  him  his  model,  and  took  pains  to  store  his  mind 
with  that  sort;  of  light  miscellaneous  literature  in  which  Lord 
Orford  delighted.  He  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
never  was  able  to  speak,  never  attempted  to  say  more  than  a 
few  words,  and  from  the  beginning  gave  up  all  idea  of  orator- 
ical distinction.  After  running  about  the  world  for  a  few 
years  he  resolved  to  many,  and  as  his  heart  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  determination,  he  pitched  upon  a  daughter  of-  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's,  who  he  thought  would  suit  his  purpose, 
and  confer  upon  him  a  very  agreeable  family  connection.  Be- 
ing on  a  tour  in  the  North,  he  intended  to  finish  it  at  Badmin- 
ton, and  there  to  propose  to  Lady  Georgiana  Somerset,  with 
full  assurance  that  he  should  not  be  rejected ;  but  having 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Lord  Carlisle's  at  Castle  How- 
ard, he  there  found  a  girl  who  spared  him  the  trouble  of 
going  any  farther,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days 
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he  proposed  ia  form  to  Lord  Morpeth's  secoii  I  kught  r, 
Georgiaua  Howard,  who,  not  less  surprised  thin  pleased  an  1 
proud  at  the  conquest  she  found  she  had  so  unconsciously 
made,  imniediately  accepted  him.  There  nevtr  was  a  less  ru 
mantic  attachment,  or  more  business-like  engagement,  nor  nas 
there  ever  a  more  fortunate  choice  or  a  happier  union.  Mild, 
frentle,  and  amiable,  full  of  devotion  to  and  admiration  of  her 
husband,  her  soft  and  feminine  qualities  were  harmoniously 
blended  with  his  vivacity  and  animal  spirits,  and  produced  to- 
gether results  not  more  felicitous  for  themselves  than  agree- 
able to  all  who  belonged  to  their  society.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  EUia,  who  had  never  been  vicious  or  profligate,  but 
who  was  free  from  any  thing  like  severity  or  austerity,  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  a  devout  propensity,  and  not  contented 
with  an  ordinary  discharge  of  religious  duties,  he  read  tracts 
and  sermons,  frequented  churches  and  preachings,  gave  up 
driving  on  Sundays,  and  appeared  in  considerable  danger  of 
falling  into  the  gulf  of  Methi>dism;  but  this  turn  did  not  last 
long,  and  whatever  induced  him  to  take  it  up,  he  apparently 
became  bored  with  his  self-imposed  restrictions,  and  after  a 
little  while  he  threw  off  his  short-lived  sanctity,  and  resumed 
his  worldly  habits  and  irreverent  language,  for  he  was  always 
a  loose  talker.  Active  and  ambitious  in  his  pursuits,  and  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  politics, 
and  society ;  to  the  first  two  with  greater  success  than  would 
be  expected  of  a  man  whose  talents  for  composition  were  be- 
low mediocrity,  and  for  public  speaking  none  at  all.  He  be- 
came the  patron  of  various  literary  institutions  and  under- 
takings connected  with  the  arts,  he  took  the  chair  at  public 
meetings  for  literary  or  scientific  purposes,  he  read  a  good 
deal  and  wrote  a  little.  The  only  work  which  he  put  forth  of 
any  consequence  was  "  The  Life  of  Frederick  II.,"  which  con- 
tained scarcely  any  original  matter,  and  was  remarkably  barren 
of  Original  ideas ;  but  as  it  was  a  compilation  from  several 
very  amusing  writers,  was  not  devoid  of  entertainment.' 
Though  unable  to  speak  in  Parliament,  he  entered  warmly 
into  politics,  formed  several  political  intimacies,  especially 
with  the  Chancellor  (Brougham),  and  undertook  much  of  the 
minor  Government  work  of  keeping  proxies,  making  houses 

>  [Lord  Dover's  volumo  on  tlie  "  Man  ia  the  Iron  Mast "  doservaa  not  to  be 
ttlli^eCher  forgotten,  though  moreracent  resenrehes  have  provod.  that  hie  theory 
Idenlifyiog  the  "  Irou  Msieb  "  with  Mathioli,  the  cipturiid  iigi^nt  of  Cliu  Duke  of 
Parma,  caunut  he  Buppoi-t«d.] 
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{in  the  House  of  Lords),  and  managing  tlie  local  details  of 
the  House  itself.  But  however  contracted  Lis  sphere  both  in 
literature  and  polilios,  in  society  his  merita  were  conspiouous 
and  his  success  unquestionable.  Witliout  a  strong  undei^ 
standing,  destitute  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  with  neither 
eloquence  nor  wit,  he  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  man.  He  was 
hospitable,  courteous,  and  cordial;  he  collected  about  him  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  life. 
lie  had  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  much  miscellaneous 
information,  an  excellent  memor}',  a  great  enjoyment  of  fun 
and  humor,  a  refined  taste  and  perfect  good-breeding.  But 
his  more  solid  merit  was  the  thorough  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  the  sti-ong  and  durable  nature  of  hia  friendships  and  early 
attachments.  To  the  friends  of  his  youth  he  was  bound  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  with  unremitting  kindness  and  never- 
cooling  affection ;  no  greater  connections  or  more  ambitious 
interests  canceled  those  early  ties,  and  though  he  was  not 
unnaturally  dazzled  and  flattered  by  the  later  intimacies  he 
contracted,  this  never  for  a  moment  made  him  forgetful  of  or 
mdifferect  to  his  first  and  less  distinguished  friends. 

The  Local  Courts  Bill  was  thrown  out  hy  twelve.  His 
party  made  the  armnde  honorable  to  Lyndhurst,  and  went 
down  in  a  body  to  back  him.  He  and  Brougham  each  spoke 
for  two  hours  or  more,  and  both  with  consummate  skill,  the 
latter  especially  in  hia  very  best  style,  and  with  extraordinary 
power  and  eloquence.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  decide 
which  made  the  ablest  speech ;  that  of  Lyndhurst  was  clear, 
logical,  and  profound,  replete  with  a  sort  of  judicial  weight 
and  dignity,  with  a  fine  and  cutting  vein  of  sarcasm  constantly 
peeping  from  behind  a  thick  veil  of  complimentarv  phraseology. 
Brougham  more  various,  more  imaginative,  more  impassioned, 
more  eloquent,  and  exceedingly  dexterous.  Unable  to  crush 
Lyndhurst,  he  resembled  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  who,  missing 
his  great  antagonist,  wreaked  his  fury  on  some  ignominious 
foe,  and  he  fell  upon  Wynford  with  overpowering  severity. 
As  somebody  told  me  who  heard  him,  "  He  flayed  him  alive, 
and  kept  rubbing  salt  upon  his  back."  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  exhibition.  There  was  Lyndhurst  after  his  speech, 
drinking  tea,  not  a  bit  tired,  elated,  and  chuckling :  "  Well, 
how  long  will  the  Chancellor  speak,  do  you  think,  eh  f  we 
shall  have  some  good  fun  from  him.  What  lies  he  will  tell, 
and  how  he  will  misrepresent  every  thing  !  come,  let's  have 
done  onr  tea,  that  wc  mayn't  miss  him,  eh?"     The  truth 
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Beems  to  be  tliat  the  Bill  is  not  a  good  Bill,  and  is  condenmed 

S'  the  lawyers,  that  some  such  measure  is  required,  hut  that 
:s  is  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  job,  conferring  enormous 
patronage  upon  the  Chancellor.  The  debate,  however,  appears 
to  ha^e  afforded  a  grand  display  of  talent.' 

Macaulay  is  said  to  have  made  aa  admirable  speech  last 
night  on  the  Indian  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
observe,  by-the-by,  that  very  few  of  the  Bisliops  voted  the 
other  night,  but  all  who  did  voted  with  Government ;  even 
Exeter  went  away  before  the  division,  so  the  King's  letter 
seems  to  have  produced  some  effect.  I  have  had  a  squabble 
witli  Lady  Holland  about  some  nonsense,  but  she  was  insolent, 
so  I  was  fierce,  and  then  she  was  civil,  as  she  usually  is  to 
those  who  won't  be  bullied  by  her. 

July  \%th. — It  is  extraordinary  how  little  sensation  the  de- 
feat of  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  caused.  Every- 
body talks  of  the  debate,  nobody  thinks  of  the  event,  but  I  find 
several  people  expect  that  the  Church  Bill  will  be  thrown  out, 
which  would  be  a  much  more  serious  thing.  I  betted  Stanley 
five  pounds  to  one  yesterday  that  they  were  not  beaten  on  the 
second  reading  of  tbe  Irish  Church  Bill,  I  have  concluded  a 
bargain  with  Murray  for  Lewis's  journal  and  sold  it  him  for 
400  guineas,  the  MSS.  to  be  returned  to  Lushington,  and  fif- 
teen copies  for  him,  and  five  for  me,  gratis. 

July  14iA.— Whamcliffe  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Duke 
and  the  Opposition  do  not  mean  to  throw  out  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  on  the  second  reading.  He  had  been  in  great  alarm  him- 
self after  the  Duke's  speech  lest  they  should,  but  had  since 
heard  what  satisfied  him  they  would  not ;  he  said  that  Sir 
John  Wrottesley's  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House  had  given 
them  great  offense  and  was  an  extreme  piece  of  folly,  for  it 
was  obviou  purp  g  H 

Lords,  who  d  be  b        d       d 

only  increas  d    h  b  b        h 

the  Duke  cdmdhgr  ^^ 

tliere  migh  d  (  ^ 

fjom  dividi  g)    b  d  d 

tern  of  Loota  C  m  in  dj  i™ 

poiiant  meaaure  M 

tlon  of  the  uOji  ml        ty     IT     ing 

blind  bigotiy  o         T  rtj  tjin 

fliid  easy  mode  I 
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Thus  it  is  that  one  folly  produces  another  :  tho  Duku'a  silly 
speech  about  the  Coronation  Oath  (a  piece  of  nonsense  quite 
unworthy  of  his  straightforward,  manly  sense)  produced  Wrot- 
tesley's  bravado  In  the  other  House.  But  Wharneliffe  says  he 
is  persuaded  nothing  can  prevent  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  ultimately.  There  is  a  great  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  fall  to  pieces  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Tavistock 
told  me  that  Althorp  would  certainly  go  out  in  a  very  few 
months,  and  that  he  would  go  on  tfie  turf  I  Tom  Duncombe 
is  found  guilty  at  Hertford  (of  a  libel),  and  recommended  to 
mercy,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  his  friends, 

July  15(A.— Yesterday  came  the  news  of  Captain  Napier 
having  captured  the  whole  of  Dom  Miguel's  fleet,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Whigs,  and  equal  mortification  of  the  Tories. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  dashing  affair,  and  very  cowardly  on 
the  part  of  the  Miguelites.  The  day  before  the  news  came, 
Napier  had  been  struck  out  of  the  British  Navy. 

Met  Dunoannon  in  the  morning,  who  was  very  gloomy 
about  "Wednesday,  at  the  same  time  saying  he  rather  hoped 
the  Tories  would  throw  out  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on  as  they  were  now  doing  ;  that  if  they  did, 
two  motions  would  infallibly  be  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  address  to  the  Crown  to  make  Peers,  and  a  vote  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops,  and  that  both  would  be  carried  bv 
great  majorities.  He  talked  much  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
of  the  abominations  that  had  been  going  on  oven  under  his 
own  eyes.  One  case  he  mentions  of  a  man  who  holds  a  livino- 
of  £1,000  a  year  close  to  Bessborough,  whom  he  knows! 
There  is  no  hoii=ie,  no  church,  and  there  are  no  Protestants  in 
the  parish.  He  \\^n\  theie  to  be  inducted,  and  dined  with 
Duncaunon  at  Bessboiough  the  d^y  after.  Duncannon  asked 
him  how  he  had  managed  the  necessary  form,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow  the  clerk  and  three  Protestants 
from  a  neighboring  parish,  and  had  read  the  morning  and 
evening  service  to  them  withm  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old 
Abbey,  and  thej  signed  a  certificate  that  he  had  complied 
with  the  forms  piescnbed  by  law;  he  added  that  people 
would  no  longer  enduie  such  things,  that  no  existing  in- 
terests were  to  be  touched,  and  that  if  remedial  measures 
were  still  opposed,  the  whole  fabuc  would  be  pulled  down. 
He  was  still  persuaded  that  the  Opposition  meant  to  throw 
out  the  Bill 

In  the  e-vpnmg  [  iliie  i  at  the   Dtike  of  EichmondX  and 
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found  Stanley  informed  of  the  result  of  the  mooting  at  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington's  in  the  morning,  which  was  decisive 
on  the  question.  The  Duke,  after  hia  extraordinary  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  mounted  the  old  broken- 
down  hobby  of  the  Coronation  Oath  and  cut  a  curvet  that 
alarmed  his  friends  and  hia  enemies,  assembled  the  Tories  at 
Apsley  House,  and  there,  resuming  his  own  good  sense, 
though  not  very  consistently,  made  them  a  speech,  and  told 
them  that  some  such  measure  must  be  passed,  for  nothing 
else  could  save  the  Irish  Church  :  that  there  were  things  in 
this  Bill  that  ho  did  not  approve  of  at  all,  but  ho  could  not 
resist  its  going  into  committee,  and  he  finished  by  announcing 
that  he  should  either  vote  for  it  or  not  vote  at  all,  according 
to  circumstances,  Lyndhurst  goes  on  the  circuit  on  ■Wednes- 
day, so  that  though  there  will  be  a  division  there  will  be  a 
large  majority  for  the  Bill,  which  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen.  Stanley  said  there  would  be  a  great  speech  from 
Lord  G^y,  talked  of  his  power  in  that  line,  thought  his  re- 
ply at  five  in  the  morning  on  the  Catholic  question  the  most 
perfect  speech  that  ever  was  made.  He  would  rather  have 
made  it  than  four  of  Brougham's.  He  gave  the  following  in- 
6ta,noe  of  Lord  Grey's  readiness  and  clear-headed  accuracy: 
In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  West  India  question,  he  went  to 
Stanley,  who  was  standing  under  the  gallery,  and  asked  him 
on  what  calculation  he  had  allotted  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions.  Stanley  explained  to  him  a  complicated  series  of 
figures,  of  terms  of  years,  interest,  compound  interest,  value 
of  labor,  etc.,  after  which  Lord  Grey  went  back  to  hia  place, 
rose,  and  went  through  the  whole  with  as  much  clearness 
and  precision  as  if  all  these  details  had  been  all  along 
familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  he  should 
unite  so  much  oratorical  and  Parliamentary  power  with  such 
weakness  of  character.  He  is  a  long  way  from  a  great  man 
altogether. 

f  met  the  Duke  in  the  evening  at  the  Duchess  of  Canniz- 
za.ro's,  talked  of  Napier's  affair,  at  which  he  was  extremely 
amused,  though  he  thinks  it  a  very  bad  thing,  and  not  the 
least  bad  part  of  it  that  Napier  should  be  lost  to  the  service, 
so  distinguished  as  he  is.  It  was  he  who  in  1803  (I  believe) 
wiis  the  cause  of  the  capture  of  a  French  squadron  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane.  The  English  fell  in  with  and  cleared 
the  French  fleet,  but  Napier  in  a  sloop  outsailed  the  rest,  and 
iuing  upon   the   stern  of  the   French   Admiiiirs    flyg^hip,   so 
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damaged  hor  (coiitrh-ing  by  skillful  evolutions  to  avoid  being 
hurt  himself)  that  tl.e  rest  of  the  ships  were  obliged  to  Laui- 
to,  to  save  the  Admiral's  ship,  which  gave  time  to  the  Britisii 
Muadi-on  to  come  up,  wben  they  took  four  out  of  tlie  five  sail 
The  "Whigs  all  talk  of  this  action  as  decisive  of  the  Portuguese 
contest ;  the  Duke  says  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  moral 
effect  mav  be,  but  in  a  military  point  of  ^dew  it  will  not  have 
much  influence  upon  it,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  there,  and 
was  mtroduced  to  the  Duke.  He  laughed  and  said,  "He 
sliook  hands  with  me,  and  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  all  our  lives  I "  He  said  he  had  likewise 
called  on  Joseph,  who  had  called  on  him,  but  they  had  never 
met ;  he  added  that  some  civilities  had  passed  between  them 
in  Spain,  Before  the  battle  of  Salamanca  he  had  regularly 
intercepted  the  French  correspondence,  and  as  one  of  the 
King's  daughters  was  ill  at  Paris,  and  daily  iutelligenee  came 
of  her  health,  he  always  sent  it  to  him.  He  did  not  forward 
the  letters,  because  they  contained  other  matters,  but  he  sent 
a  flag  every  day  to  the  outposts,  who  said,  "  AUez  dire  au  Eoi 
quesa  fille  se  porte  mieux,"  or  as  it  might  be.  Tb ere  was 
Lucien  running  down-stairs  to  look  for  his  carriage,  one 
brother  of  Napoleon  who  refused  to  be  a  king,  and  another 
who  was  King  of  JSfaples,  and  afterward  King  of  SJiain,  botli 
living  as  private  gentlemen  in  England  I 

Jiili/  16(A.— The  Cabinet  met  at  the  instance  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  to  take  into  consideration  Lord  Hill's  not  voting  on 
Brougham's  Local  Courts  Bill.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  it  is 
estremely  absurd  when  their  own  people  continually  vote  as 
they  please — Duncannon,  Ellice,  Charles  Grey,  etc.  On  Sun- 
day 1  went  to  hear  Mr.  Blount  preach.  He  is  very  popular, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  not  so  clever  as  Tliorpe,  not  so 
eloquent  as  Anderson,  but  with  a  great  appearance  of  zeal  and 
sincerity,  and  he  is  very  conscientious  and  disinterested,  for 
he  refused  the  living  of  Chelsea  (which  Lord  Cadogan  offered 
him)  because  he  thought  he  could  not  discharge  the  duties  be- 
longing to  it  together  with  those  of  hia  present  cure.  Went 
last  night  to  hear  Malibran  in  the  "  Sonnambula,"  a  fine  piece 
of  acting  and  fine  singing, 

July  18th.— I  Sell  in  lyith  Sir  Robert  Peel  yesterday  in  the 
Park,  and  rode  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  never  having  had 
so  much  conversation  with  him  before  in  my  life.  He  was 
very  agreeable,  told  me  that  he  bad  just  come  from  the  Police 
ComraiUce,  when  a  member  of  one  of  the  political  unions  had 
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boon  under  examiuatioii,  wlio  had  acknowleiJged  th<at  they 
were  provided  with  arms,  and  exercised  themse!v-es  in  their 
use,  to  be  ready  for  the  straggle  which  they  thought  was  fast 
approaching.  This  evidence  will  appear  in  the  Eleport  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  what  will  not  appear  is  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  (by  Mr.  Charles  Buller  especially)  to  prevent 
its  being  elicited,  and  the  aforesaid  gentleman  endeavored  to 
put  down  Peel,  who  drew  it  out.  The  room  was  cleared,  and 
they  had  an  angry  discussion,  but  Peel  insisted  upon  asking 
his  question,  and  carried  his  point,  even  in  this  Radical  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  have  been  very  curious,  and  the  man  was 
nothing  loath  to  say  all  he  knew.  Peel  thinks  very  ill  of  every 
tiling.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  no  wuy  of  putting  down  the 
Repeal  Union.  He  said  none,  and  that  they  had  found  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so  in  Ireland,  except  by  investing  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  with  estraordinary  powers ;  talked  of  the 
Govemmeiit  and  its  strange  way  of  going  on,  spoke  highly  of 
Stanley  in  all  ways. 

Althorp'a  retirement  seems  certain,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment goes  on  Stanley  will  be  leader,  but  unless  he  puts  it  all 
on  a  different  footing  it  must  break  up,  and  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment people  can  be  brought  under  better  discipline  it  will 
fall  to  pieces,  for  nobody  will  support  it  on  that  motion  of 
Wrottesley's  for  a  call  of  the  House.  Both  Stanley  and 
Althorp  deprecated  it  in  the  strongest  way,  in  the  name  of 
their  colleagues  as  well  as  their  own,  with  whom  Stanley  said 
they  had  consulted,  and  that  they  felt  it  would  materially  em- 
barrass the  Government  if  persisted  in,  and  after  this  Duncan- 
non,  Kennedy,  and  Charles  Grey,  voted  for  the  call,  Ellice  and 
Poulett  Thomscn  staid  away.  The  other  night  (I  forget  on 
what  question)  Ellice  voted  one  way  and  Stanley  the  other, 
and  the  former  said  to  the  latter,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
house,  "  Tou  will  see  if  the  boys  don't  go  with  me  instead  o£ 
with  you."  The  vote  of  the  night  before  last  against  sine- 
cures was  carried  in  a  thin  House,  only  one  Cabinet  Minister 
present  (Althorp),  no  pains  taken  to  secure  a  majority,  and  he 
(Althorp)  saying  that  it  signified  more  to  the  Tories  than  to 
him,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  come  down  and  rejected  it. 
Peel  thinks  it  of  great  importance,  and  very  difficult  to  get 
out  o£  However,  it  will  be  got  out  of  by  some  particular  case 
being  tried,  on  which  Hume,  or  whoever  brings  it  forward, 
will  be  beaten,  and  then  it  will  sleep  for  a  time ;  but  there 
staude  and  will  stand  the  resolution  on  the  journals,  and  the 
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House  of  Commons  has  admitted  the  principle  of  de.iJinff  tyitb 
actual  vested  mteiests,  and  not  confining  their  operation  ts 
the  future. 

^  There  seems  eiery  probability  of  Stanley's  West  India  Bill 
being  thrown  ont.  The  Saints,  who  at  first  had  agreed  to 
support  It,  object  to  pay  the  twenty  millions  tor  emancipa- 
tion to  take  place  twefre  year,  hence,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  question  seems  to  be  that  all  parties  are  dissatisfied 
with  It,  and  there  IS  nearly  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  reoeiyed 
witli  horror  by  the  planters,  while  the  slaves  will  no  longer 
work  when  they  find  the  fiat  of  their  freedom  (however  coodi- 
fional  or  distant  the  final  consummation  may  be)  has  at  lene-th 
gone  forth.  "       /  & 

Jul,j  20B.-I  dropped  into  the  House  of  Lords  last  night, 
and  heard  the  Bishop  of  London  reply  severally  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Lord  W.ncbelsea,  the  first  of  wion  muttered, 
and  the  latter  bellowed  something  I  could  not  hear,  but  t 
gathered  that  the  last  was  on  the  subject  of  the  King's  letter 
to  the  Bishops.  The  Bishop  made  very  pertinent  anSwen.  to 
both,  but  the  Duke  of -WeHington  got  up  after  Winchelsea, 
and  entreated  nothing  might  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  put 
down  discussion  with  that  authority  which  the  Tories  dare 
not  resist,  and  which  he  exercised  on  this  occasion  with  the 
good  sense  and,  above  all,  consideration  for  public  eonvemeuoe 
and  disdain  of  party  rancor  which  distinguish  Mm  above  all 
men  1  have  ever  seen,  and  which  compel  one  to  admh-e  him 
m  spite  of  the  extraordinary  things  he  occasionally  says  and 


I  ^2"°'?°  ™^'"  '■  g""!?  Minister  to  Madrid,  instead  of 
Addmglon  who  is  so  inefiioient  they  are  obliged  to  recdl 
hnn,  and  at  this  moment  Madrid  is  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic mission,  with  reference  to  the  existing  and  the  prospoctiro 
■late  of  things.  The  Portuguese  contest,  the  chance  of  the 
liiiig  ot  Spain  s  death  and  a  disputed  succession,  the  reooirni- 
tion  01  the  South  American  colonies,  and  commercial  arrange- 
ment, with  this  country,  present  a  mass  of  interests  which 
demand  considerable  dexterity  and  judgment ;  besides,  Adding- 
ton  IS  a  Tory,  and  does  not  act  in  tlio  spirit  of  this  QoverS- 
meut,  BO  they  will  recall  him  without  ceremony.  There  is 
another  Embassador  (Frederick  Lamb)  whose  principles  are 
equally  at  v.nanco  with  those  of  Palmorston,  and  who  is  com- 
pletely be-Mettemieh'd,  but  his  removal  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  knows  it,  and  no  doubt  conducts  himself  accordingly 
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George  Villiers  told  me  tbat  he  touched  incidentally  one  day 
with  Pal merston  oo  Lamb's  conduct  in  some  matter  relating 
to  Lord  Grranville,  and  he  found  that  it  was  sacred  ground,  and 
he  only  got,  "  Ah,  aw — yes,  Mettemich  is,  I  suppose,  too  old 
to  mend  now," 

Jul}/  21s(.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  vote  on 
Friday  night,  but  he  made  a  bitter  speech  against  Govern- 
ment, and  attttcked  Lord  Anglesey  very  unnecessarily,  when 
Melbourne  retorted  on  him  very  well.  Lord  Grey  s  reply 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  good.  I  met  the  JDuke  of 
Richmond  last  night,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  prospects 
of  Giovemment,  and  suggested  that  if  Stanley  (when  Althorp 
retires)  does  not  make  it  a  sitie  gud  non  that  better  discipline 
should  be  observed  in  their  ranks,  the  Government  cannot 
go  on.  He  agreed,  and  said  Stanley  would,  but  he  thought 
the  House  of  Lords  were  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  before 
three  years  there  would  be  none.  It  appears  to  me  totally 
impossible  for  Stanley  or  anybody  to  go  on  without  re- 
modeling the  Grovernment,  and  one  of  his  difficulties  would 
be  in  getting  rid  o£  Richmond  himself.  He  is  utterly  in- 
capable, entirely  ignorant,  and  his  pert  smartness,  saying 
sharp  things,  cheering  offensively,  have  greatly  exasperated 
many  people  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
these  feelings  of  anger  bave  been  heightened  by  his  taking 
frequent  opportunities  of  comporting  himself  with  acrimony 
toward  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  always  professes 
great  veneration  for  him,  and  talks  as  if  he  had  constantly 
abstained  from  any  thing  like  indvility  or  disrespect  toward 
him.  It  is  remarkable  certainly  that  Ms  colleagues  appear 
to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  lie  deserves,  and 

em  hear  of  one  or  another  saying,  "  Oh,  you  don't  know  the 
uke  of  Richmond."  He  has,  in  fact,  that  weight  which  a 
man  can  derive  troia  being  positive,  obstinate,  pertinacious, 
and  busy,  but  his  understanding  lies  in  a  nut^shell,  and  his 
information  in  a  pin's-head.  He  is,  however,  good-humored, 
a  good  fellow,  and  personally  liked,  particularly  by  Stanley 
and  Graham,  who  are  of  his  own  age,  and  have  both  the  same 
taste  for  sporting  and  gay  occupations.  The  Tories  threaten 
mighty  things  in  the  Committee,  but  I  don't  think  they  will 
attempt  much. 

Jitli/  %4ih. — Divisions  in  both  Houses  last  night.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  an  important  amendment 
(which  he  would  afterward  have  withdrawn,  but  his  friend* 
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would  not  let  him),  and  he  was  beaten  hy  fourteen,  A  grca,t 
division  for  Government  in  the  Souse  of  Lords.  In  tlis  Com- 
mons 166  iniaorifcy  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  by  every 
sort  of  wbippiag  and  Billy  Holmes's  assistance  a  majority, 
but  only  of  sixty  or  seventy;  fine  work  this, 

tTaly  35iA-36?A.  Half-past  two  in  the  morning. — Just 
come  home,  having  heard  of  the  division  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  Ministers  were  beaten  on  what  they  cali  the 
Suspension  clause  by  two.  Alvanlej,  Belhaven,  and  Clanri- 
carde,  got  there  too  late.  Gower  could  not  attend,  nor  Lord 
GranviTle.  Lynd hurst  came  all  tbe  way  from  Norwich 
(being  on  the  circuit)  to  vote.  The  question  is,  what  Minis- 
ters will  do — go  ou  with  the  Bill,  or  throw  it  up,  resign, 
make  Peers,  or  what  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  than  the 
amendmant,  althou^Ii  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  sig- 
nifies very  materially ;  but  the  light  in  which  Ministers  see 
it  is  this:  are  they  to  submit  night  after  night  to  the 
vexatious  insolence  of  the  Tories,  who  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  find  some  vnlnerable  point,  and  without  intending 
or  daring  to  throw  over  their  great  measures,  to  mangle  their 
details  ag  much  as  they  can  venture  to  do,  and  hold  the  Grov- 
eriiment  in  a  sort  of  subjugation  and  in  a  state  of  sufFerance  ? 
The  Tory  lords  are  perfectly  rabid,  and  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, regardless  of  the  embarrassment  they  cause  the 
King,  and  of  the  aggravation  of  a  state  oi  tliiaga  they 
already  think  very  bad,  they  care  for  nothing  but  the  silly 
vain  pleasure  of  beating  the  GJovemment,  every  day  affording 
fresh  materials  for  the  assaults  that  are  made  upon  them  by 
the  press,  and  fresh  cause  for  general  odium  and  contempt. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  no  power  over  them  for  good 
purposes,  and  thev  will  only  follow  him  when  he  will  lead 
tliem  on  to  some  rash  and  desperate  enterprise.  This  event 
has  affected  the  people  differently  according  to  their  several 
views  and  opinions,  but  all  are  in  eager  curiosity  to  see  what 
the  Government  will  do. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  things  are  no  better  than  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Stanley  was  neariy  beaten  on  the  Ap- 
prenticeship clause  in  the  West  Indian  Bill  on  Wednesday 
night,  Macanlay  opposing  him;  so  yesterday  morning  be 
came  down  to  the  House  and  gave  it  up.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  made  an  admirable  speech  in  defense  of  his  clause, 
ii'as  unusually  and  enthusiastically  cheered,  Macaulay's  speech 
fJIlMg  veiy  fl;it,  and  to  all  appearance  the  whole  House  vvilh 
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Stanley,  yet  upon  division  he  only  carried  it  by  sorao  seven  or 
eight  votes.  It  is  said  that  after  the  vote  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  tiian  give  it  up,  but  that  if  he  had  taken  a  higher 
tone  in  his  speech,  and  treated  it  as  a  compact  iixed  and 
a'^eed  upon,  which  nothing  could  shake,  and  to  which  he  was 
i^vocably  pledged,  he  would  have  carried  the  House  with 
hira,  and  have  got  a  larger  majority.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  House  of  (Simmons  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  what  Ministers  can  or  ought  to  do,  or  what 
the  House  wiU  do.  There  is  no  Buoh  thing  as  a  great  party 
knit  together  by  community  of  opinion,  "idem  aentientes 
de  republics."  The  Govei'nment  conciliate  no  attachment, 
command  no  esteem  and  respect,  and  have  no  following. 
AlthoTp  is  lilced,  Stanley  admired,  but  people  devote  them- 
selves to  neither;  every  man  is  thinking  of  what  he  shall  say 
to  his  constituents,  and  how  his  vote  will  be  taken,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  (as  it  were)  from  band  to  month ;  by  fits  and 
starts  the  House  of  Commons  seem  rational  and  moderate, 
and  then  they  appear  one  day  subservient  to  the  Ministers, 
another  riotous,  unruly,  and  fierce,  ready  to  abolish  the 
Bishops  and  a-ush  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  vote  any  thing 
that  is  violent  The  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
lukewarm,  angry,  frightened;  they  say,  "Why  should  we 
come  and  support  a  Government  that  won't  support  itself?" 
The  Government  from  weakness  or  facility,  or  motives  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  partiality,  suffers  itseK  to  be  bearded  and 
thwarted  by  its  own  people,  and  does  nothing.  Duncannon, 
on  the  triennial  motion  the  other  night,  staid  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  would  not  vote ;  there  are  some  half-dozen  of  them 
whose  votes  the  Ministerial  bench  cannot  count  xipon.  Then 
it  is  no  small  aggravation  to  the  present  dilBonlt  state  of 
things  that  Stanley  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man  of  much  moral 
political  firmness  and  courage,  a  timid  politician,  ignavus 
adveraum  lupos.  He  is  bold  and  spirited  against  individuals, 
but  timid  against  bodies,  and  with  respeot  to  results,  La- 
bouchere  went  to  him  some  time  ago,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
evident  a  feeling  was  growing  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  thte  Apprenticeship  clause,  and  that  he  bad  better 
make  up  his  mind  early  what  course  he  should  pursue,  that  if 
he  meantto  stand  to  it  they  would  support  him,  but  if  not, 
he  had  better  give  it  up  early  and  from  foresight  rather  than 
from  necessity  at  last,  but  above  oil,  not  to  drag  them  through 
the   mire  bf   making   them   support  him,  and   then   throwing 
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them  ovei-.  He  declared  he  would  stand  to  his  clause.  Tliey 
supported  him,  and  he  threw  them  over.  Thia  will  not  do  for 
a  man  who  aspires  to  be  leader,  and  Saodon  told  me  last  night 
that  men  would  not  be  led  hy  him,  in  spite  of  his  talents,  that 
when  Althorp  went  under  Stanley's  banner  the  friends  of 
Government  would  not  enlist.  Grod  only  knows  how  it  all 
will  end,  and  out  of  such  a  mass  of  confusion,  of  so  much 
violence  and  folly  ajid  weakness,  acd  the  working  of  so  many 
bad  passions-,  what  will  result,  but  any  day  the  chance  be- 
comes less  of  the  elements  of  disorder  being  resolved  into  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  good  government.  It  is  every  day 
more  apparent  that  with  such  a  House  of  Commons,  so 
elected,  so  acted  upon,  no  Grovernment  can  feel  secure ;  none 
can  undertake  with  confidence  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  agitation  into 
which  the  minds  of  people  of  all  persuasions  are  thrown  by 
the  continual  recurrence  of  these  little  events,  of  the  feeling 
of  insecurity,  of  doubt,  of  apprehension  wliich  pervades  all 
classes.  Nobody  thinks  the  present  Government  can  go  on,  at 
the  same  time  they  can  see  no  party  and  no  individual  wlio 
could  go  on  as  well  if  they  were  to  retire.  The  present  House 
of  Commons  it  is  found  impossible  to  manage,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  another  would  be 
much  worse ;  in  short,  all  is  chaos,  confusion,  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  only  thing  in  which  all  parties  agree  is  that  things  are 
very  bad,  and  every  day  getting  worse. 

I  dined  the  day  before  yesterday  with  old  Lady  Cork, 
to  meet  the  Bonapartes.  There  were  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lucien's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  Loids  Bonaparte,  Hortense's  son,'  the 
Dudley  Stuarts,  Belhayens,  Rogers,  Lady  Clarendon,  and 
Lady  Davy  and  myself;  not  very  amusing,  but  curious  to  see 
these  two  men,  one  of  whom  would  not  be  a  King,  when  he 
might  have  chosen  almost  any  crown  he  pleased  (conceive, 
for  instance,  having  refused  the  kingdom  of  NaplesJ,  and  the 
other,  who  was  first  King  of  Naples  and  then  King  of  Spain, 
commanded  armies,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  defeated  at 
Vittoria  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  There  they  sat,  these 
brothers  of  Napoleon,  who  once  trampled  upon  all  Europe, 
and  at  whose  feet  the  potentates  of  Ihe  earth  bowed,  tno 
simple,  plain-looking,  civil,  courteous,  smiling  gentlemen. 
They  say  Lucien  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  Joseph  nothing. 
Joseph  is  a  caricature  of  Napoleon  in  bis  hitter  days,  at  least 
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SO  I  gixsss  from  .the  pictures.  He  ia  taller,  stouter,  with  the 
same  sorb  of  face,  but  without  the  expression,  and  particu- 
larly without  the  eagle  eye.  Luoien  looked  as  if  he  had  once 
been  like  hiin,  that  is,  his  face  in  shape  is  like  the  pictures  of 
Napoleon  when  he  was  thin  and  young,  but  Lucien  is  a  very 
large,  tall  man.  They  talked  little,  but  staid  oa  in  the  even- 
ing, when  there  was  a  party,  and  received  very  civilly  all  tlie 
people  who  were  presented  to  them.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  affectation  of  royalty  in  either.  Lucien,  indeed,  had 
no  occasion  for  any,  but  a  man  who  had  ruled  over  two  king- 
doms might  be  excused  for  betraying  something  of  his  former 
condition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  regal  that  he  ever 
had  about  him  seemed  to  be  merged  in  his  American  citizen- 
ship, and  he  looked  more  like  a  Yankee  cultivator  than  a 
King,  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Though  there  ia  nothing  to 
see  in  Joseph,  who  is,  I  believe,  a  very  mediocre  personage,  I 
could  not  help  gazing  at  him,  and  running  over  in  my  mind 
the  strange  events  in  wliicb  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
course  of  his  life  and  regarding  him  as  a  curiosity,  and  proba- 
bly as  the  most  extraordinary  living,  instance  of  the  freaks  of 
fortune  and  instability  of  human  grandeur, 

~  The  Dnke  of  Sutherland  is  dead,  a  leviathan  of  wealth,  I 
believe  he  is  the  richest  individual  who  ever  died,  and  I 
should  like  to  know^  what  his  property  amounts  to,  out  of 
pure  curiosity. 

rTulT/  3T(A. — This  aiFair  in  the  House  of  Lords  blew  over. 
The  Patriots  at  Brookea's  were  loud  in  their  indignation,  and 
talked  nonsense  about  dignity  and  resignation,  and  so  forth, 
but  Lord  Grey  took  the  better  course,  and  came  doivn  to  the 
House  with  a  lecture,  conceived  in  mild  yet  firm  language, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  going  on  with  the  Bill.  Ac- 
cordingly they  got  through  the  Committed  last  night  without 
further  obstruction.  The  amendment  is  in  fact  so  trivial  that 
I  don't  think  he  wOl  attempt  to  reestablish  the  original  clause 
on  the  report,  and  if  he  does  not,  the  Commons  (I  am  told) 
will  not  either, 

August  1th. — At  Goodwood  from  Satm-day  se'nnight  fo 
Saturday  last.  Magnificent  weather,  numerous  assemblage, 
tolerable  racing,  but  J  did  not  win  the  great  cup,  wliich  I 
ought  to  have  won,  a  most  vile  piece  of  ill-luck,  but  good 
fortune  seems  to  have  deserted  me,  and  the  most  I  can  do  ia 
not  to  lose. 

George  Villicrs  is  appointed  to  Madrid,  but  ]ic  tells  me 
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that  lie  can  neither  see  nor  hear  from  Palraerston,  tliat  though 
hia  appoiatment  is  in  everybody's  mouth  it  haa  never  been 
notified  to  him.  All  this  negligence  is  because  our  Foreicn 
Secretary  is  engaged  in  the  conferences,  ia  which,  howeveV 
he  gives  no  greater  satisfaction  to  those  he  is  conoeraed  with, 
for  TaOeyrand  complains  that  he  invariably  makes  them  wait 
from  one  to  two  hours,  and  Dedel  says  that  his  manner  is  so 
insulting  tovvard  the  Dutch  nation  and  King,  and  that  on 
every  occasion  he  acts  irith  so  much  partiality  toward  Bel- 
gium, that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  can  transact 
business  with  him  at  all  They  say  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  scarcely  missed  a  day  during  this  aessioa  in  his  attendance 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  always  in  his  place  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  debates,  speaking  and  evidently  pre- 
paring himself  on  every  subject,  doing  duty  as  the  bead  of  a 

Auffmt  Si/i.— Met  Lord  Grey  in  the  street ;  lie  said  this 
session  had  nearly  done  him  up,  and  he  must  have  repose ; 
he  talked  of  Portugal,  of  the  desirableness  of  getting  rid  of 
Pedro,  and  of  putting  Palmella  at  the  bead  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  said  he  must  take  care  they  did  not  establish  too 
liberal  a  Government,  He  replied  the  Portuguese  certainly 
were  not  fit  for  any  such  thiug,  and  that  the  constitution  had 
undoubtedly  done  all  the  misdiief ;  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  of  his  being  alwavs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  speak- 
ing on  any  thing,  and  generally  not  well,  that  he  had  made  a 
most  tiresome  bad  speech  on  the  India  Charter  question,  etc. 
Pii-oughara's  Privy  Council  Bill  has,  I  perceive,  passed  the 
1  louse  of  Commons,  having  gone  through  both  Houses  without 
■I  syllable  said  upon  it  in  either. 

George  Villiers  is  at  last  acknowledged  Minister  to  Madrid. 
He  told  me  he  was  with  Palmerston  at  his  house  yesterday 
morning,  and  was  much  struck  with  bis  custom  of  receiving 
all  his  numerous  visitors  and  applicants  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arrive,  be  their  rank  what  it  may.  Neumann  told  him 
lie  had  never  known  him  vary  in  this  practice,  or  deviate  from 
it  in  anybody's  favor.  It  is  a  merit.  There  seems  little  dan- 
ger of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Spain,  for  Zea  Bermiidoz 
(Palmerstontoid  George  Villiers)  is  struck  to  the  earth  by  the 
events  in  Portugal,  and  only  anxious  to  curry  favor  with 
England, 

Auijust  Xbth. — At  Council  yesterday  to  s^vear  in  James 
Parke  and  Bosanquet  (who  did  not  come)  Privy  Ooimcilora, 
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in  order  to  carry  into  operation  tlie  Chancellor's  new  Bill 
for  the  esfcablisbmeiit  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

August  %Qth. — To  Stoke  on  Saturday  with  Creevey  and 
Lemarohant,  the  Chancellor's  secretary.  The  Chancellor  and 
others  of  the  Ministry  were  to  have  come,  but  tbey  all  dined 
at  Blackwall,  Brougham,  Plunket,  and  John  Russell,  came 
the  next  day.  Brougham  is  not  so  talkative  as  be  was  ;  his 
dignities,  his  labors,  and  the  various  cares  o£  bis  situation, 
have  dashed  his  gayety,  and  pressed  down  Jhis  once  elastic 
spirits ;  however,  he  was  not  otherwise  than  cheerful  and 
lively.  Plunket  I  never  met  before  ;  he  was  pretty  much  at 
his  ease,  and  talked  sufSciently  without  exhibiting  any  thing 
remarkable.  Lemarchant  is  a  dever,  industrious  fellow,  whom 
I  remember  at  Eton.  The  Chancellor's  secretaryship  must  be 
no  sinecure,  and  lie  has  particularly  distinguisbed  himself  by 
his  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  goes 
there  every  night,  and  forwards  to  the  Chancellor  from  time 
to  time  an  account  of  the  debate,  and  the  manner  of  it,  very 
well  executed  indeed.  He  talked  to  ine  of  Brougham's  labors 
and  their  intensity,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  his  gasconading 
to  Sefton  a  year  or  two  ago  about  his  idleness,  and  finding 
the  Great  Seal  a  mere  plaything;  Lemarchant  said  tbat 
by  severe  and  constant  application  he  had  made  himself  very 
tolerably  acquainted  with  equity  law,  and  very  extensively 
with  cases.  I  find  from  Sefton  that  he  means  to  propose 
nest  year  that  his  salary  should  be  reduced  to  £8,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  new  Equity  Judges  should  be  paid  out  of 
what  he  now  has.  I  believe  he  is  liberal  about  money,  and  not 
careless,  but  I  have  some  doubts  whether  this  project  will  be 
executed.  Lemarchant  told  me  that  the  cause  of  Sugden's  in- 
veterate animosity  against  Brougham  was  this — that  in  a  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sugden,  in  his  speech,  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  Mr,  Fox,  and  said  that  he  had  no  great 
respect  for  his  authority,  on  which  Brougham  merely  said,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all"  over  the  House,  and  in  that  peculiar 
tone  which  strikes  like  a  dagger,  "  Poor  Fox ! "  The  words, 
the  tone,  were  electrical,  evenbody  burst  into  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, Sugden  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  said  afterward  it  was 
with  dMculty  he  could  go  on,  and  he  vowed  tbat  he  never 
could  forgive  this  sarcasm. 

Sefton  talked  to  me  of  Brougham's  reluctance  when  the 
Government  was  formed  to  take  the  Great  Seiil ;   after  thcy 
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had  ofFered  him  the  Attorney-Generikliip,  -nhicli  he  ho  m 
dignantlj  refused,  they  sent  Sefton  to  cajole  hini  and  get  him 
to  take  the  Seal.  He  wanted  to  be  made  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  and  left  in  the  House  of  Coinmons,  the  Seal  hemg 
put  ill  Commission.  This  they  would  net  hear  of,  natmally 
enough  not  choosing  to  exist  at  his  meioy  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  rely  upon  his  doubtful  and  capricious  suppoit 
It  was  very  well  for  him  to  act  the  part  of  \tlas,  and  bear 
the  GoFernment  on  his  shoulders,  but  they  shrewdly  enough 
guessed  that  they  would  not  ride  on  them  very  comfortably, 
that  they  would  be  considerably  jolted,  and  perhaps  at  last 
shoved  off.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  suffer  anybody 
to  be  Chancellor  but  himself;  and  at  last,  with  many  mis- 
givings, he  yielded  to  the  gentle  violence  which  would  make 
him  the  first  officer  of  the  Crown.  Great  was  his  lamentation 
at  this  necessity.  "  How,"  he  said,  "  am  I  fallen !  As  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire  in  the  House  of  Commons,  what  a  position 
was  mine ! "  Sefton  tried  to  comfort  him  by  representing  that 
"  the  fell "  upon  the  woolsack  was  somewhat  of  the  softest, 
and  that  a  few  years  ago  he  would  not  have  considered  it  so 
grievous  a  misfortune  if  it  had  been  foretold  him  that  he 
should  be  seated  there  at  such  a  time. 

After  dinner  on  Sunday  Brougham  talked  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
said  that  once  allowed  to  take  root  there  it  could  not  be 
crushed,  and  that  tlieir  only  opportunity  was  thrown  away 
by  the  Tories.  Had  Peel  risen  at  once  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  even  discuss  such  a  measure,  that  it  was  revolution, 
and  opposed  its  being  brought  in,  he  would  have  thrown  it 
out,  and  if  he  had  then  come  down  with  a  moderate  measure, 
it  would  have  satisfied  the  country /oj-  the  time.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  William  Banks  said  to  me  last  year,  and  the  very 
thing  Peel  had  intended  to  do,  and  from  which  he  was  deterred 
by  Granville  Somerset.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  con- 
tinued to  attend  in  the  House  of  Lords  day  after  dav,  pro- 
posing alterations  and  amendments  to  all  the  Bills,  evi'dentlv 
reading  hard,  and  preparing  himself  for  each  occasion,  alwavs 
loaded  with  papers.  Lyndhurst  said  to  somebody,  "Ishdl 
attend  no  more,  what's  the  use  of  it  ?  The  Duke  comes  down 
i;  very  day,  and  tries  to  make  the  Bills  better;  if  I  could  make 
them  worse  I  would  come  too." 

August  a9d — Called  on  Madame  do  Lieven  yesterday, 
who  is  just  come  back  from  Petersburg,  rayonnante  at  her 
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reception  and  treatment.  Tbe  Emperor  went  out  to  sea  to 
meet  her,  took  her  into  his  own  boat ;  when  they  landed  he 
drove  her  to  the  palace,  and  carried  her  into  the  Empress's 
room,  who  ivaa  en  chemise.  She  told  me  a  comical  anecdote 
illustrative  of  the  good-humor  of  the  Emperor  (who,  she  says, 
is  an  angel),  and  of  the  free  and  frank  reception  he  gives  to 
strangers.  In  the  midst  of  some  splendid  military  fStes, 
which  terminated  with  a  sham  siego  by  50,000  of  his  guards 
tlie  last  daj",  word  was  brought  him  that  two  strange-looking 
men  had  presented  themselves  at  the  lines,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  see  what  was  going  on.  They  said  they  were 
English,  had  come  from  Scotland  on  purpose  to  see  the  Kus- 
sian  manoeuvres,  and  had  started  from  Petersburg  under  the 
direction  of  a  laquais  de  place,  who  had  conducted  them  to 
where  tbey  heard  the  firing  the  cannon.  ITie  Emperor  or- 
dered them  to  be  admitted,  received  them  with  the  greatest 
civility,  and  desired  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  them  in 
the  palace  (Peterhof),  at  the  same  time  inviting  them  to  dine 
with  him,  and  be  present  at  a  ball  ho  gave  at  night.  She 
said  that  one  was  a  Don  Quixote  sort  of  figure  ;  they  called 
themselves  Johnstone.  The  Emperor  asked  her  if  she  knew 
them.  She  said  no,  but  that  there  were  many  of  that  name  in 
England,  There  they  remained,  enchanted,  astonished,  be- 
having, however,  perfectly  well.  After  seeing  all  the  sights, 
they  were  one  evening  led  into  a  great  hall,  where  all  sorts 
of  pastimes  were  going  on,  and  among  others  a  Montague 
Musse  (of  which  the  Emperor  is  passionately  fond).  He  is  a 
very  tall  powerful  man,  and  his  way  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  machine,  when  a  man  mounts  astride  on  his  shoulders, 
and  another  on  his,  and  ao  on  till  there  are  fourteen ;  when  a 
signal  is  given,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  down  they  go. 
On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  took  the  Johnstones  on  l:is 
back,  and  she  says  their  astonishment  at  the  position  they 
occupied,  and  at  the  rapidity  of  the  descent,  was  beyond 
everv  thing  amusing.  They  were  asked  bow  they  liked  it,  and 
they  said  they  thought  it  "  very  good  fun,"  and  should  like  to 
begin  again.  So  they  w^ere  allowed  to  divert  themselves  in 
this  way  foranhour.  Bligh  told  her  afterward  that  these  men 
returned  to  Petersburg  their  heads  turned,  and  utterly  be- 
wildered with  such  an  unexpected  reception. 

In  her  serious  talk  the  Princess  said  that  the  Emperor  was 
full  of  moderation  and  desire  for  peane,  "  s'il  y  a  des  orates 
ce  ne  sera  pas  de  ce  cQtfi  qu'ils  viL'iidront,"  tliat  he  could  not 
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oomprehend  the  Bngli.h  P.rii.menl,  nor  fho  mt  of  I.nmaKe 
whioh  W.S  l.eld  there  ohont  him,  that  ho  was  "le  plus  E«nfr 
IT'  5  P™, '■»"■".  I?  "•flleir  des  homme,,"  that  ihey 
believed  all  the  he,  which  were  "dibilSs  sot  les  affaites  do 
Pologne,  qm  onSn  est  notre  affaire,  qui!  «ait  pen  connu  id, 
qii  elie  a™t  to  en  Eussie  beaucoup  de  respects,  beancoiip 
d  amom-  poop  I'Empereor,  et  voila  totil."  In  shirt,  she  is 
relorned  in  «  state  of  intorication,  and  her  adoration  for  the 
Em'Ss'  "  ""'H'Jsid  b;  that  which   she  has  for  the 

Mm  34<S.— Matters  have  taken  a  bad  torn   in  Pot- 
togai.     JJootmoul  is  marehing  on  Lisbon  with  18,000  men 

regna  il  terror  nella  citta."  William  Enssell,  in  a  Jit  of 
enthnsiasm,  saj-s  "the  capital  moat  bo  saved  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  war  »  Admiral  Parker  says  he  shdl  land  1,200 
mannes  and  make  them  occnpy  the  forts.  Our  Government 
are  m  great  conftision  and  alarm,  and  have  dispatched  a 
swift  steamer  to  Parker  to  desire  him  to  do  no  such  thing- 
but  tlie  steamer  will  probably  arrive  too  late,  and  if  Bour- 
mont  IS  reallv  there,  we  shall  cot  a  pretty  lignre  with  oor  non- 
intervention, tor  Parker  will  probably  have  to  surrender  the 
forts  to  Mignel.  I  dmed  with  TaHeyraod  jesterday,  who  is 
furious,  laughing  non-intervention  to  acorn;  and  ho  told  me 
no  had  lor  the  last  l«n  days  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  decided  part.  What  he  adviiSd  was,  that 
we  should  reoognizo  Donna  Maria  and  the  Regency  appointed 
by  the  Charter ;  that  is.  Donna  Isabella  Begent,  with  JCouii- 
cil  to  be  compiised  of  Palmella,  Villa  Plot,  and  any  other - 
tliat  our  Minister  sliould  be  directed  to  acknowledge  no  other 
eojrnmml  mi  at  the  same  time  concert  with  Palmella  that 
Pedro  should  be  sent  away,  and  the  constitution  be  suspended 
till  the  Queen  shall  be  of  ago.  Podm  has  committed,  shice 
he  was  in  Lisbon,  every  folly  and  atrocity  he  coold  squeezi 
into  BO  smah  a  space  of  time ;  imprisoning,  confiscating,  grant- 
ing mouopohes,  attacking  the  Church,  and  putting  firth  the 
constitution  in  its  most  offensive  shape.  I  suspect  we  shall 
have  made  a  sad  mess  of  this  business 

Just  oonie  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  talked  about 
Portnga  and  thj  inlercopted  letters;  the  writer  said  that  he 
(the  Dokc)  had  told  Neumann  he  appioved  of  Bourmont'a 
going,  whereas  ho  thought  it  an  objectionable  nomination, 
because  ho  had  formerly  deserted  from  the  Portuguese  set- 
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vice.'  He  had  never  had  any  communication  with  these 
agents,  and  did  not  believe  Aberdeen  had  had  any  either  :  he 
said  Lisbon  was  more  defensible  than  Oporto,  but  required 
more  men,  Tallcing  of  Miguel,  the  Duke  related  that  he  was 
at  Strathfieldsaye  with  Palmella,  wJiere  in  the  library  they 
were  settling  the  oath  that  Miguel  should  take,  Miguel  would 
pay  no  attention,  and,  instead  of  going  into  the  business  and 
saying  what  oath  he  would  consent  to  take  (the  question  was 
whether  he  should  swear  fidelity  to  Pedro  or  to  Maria),  he  sat 
flirting  with  the  Princess  Th^rSse  Bsterhazy,  The  Duke  said 
to  Palmella,  "This  will  never  do,  he  must  settle  the  terms  of 
the  oath,  and,  if  he  is  ao  careless  in  an  affair  of  such  moment, 
he  will  never  do  his  duty."  Palmella  said,  "  Oh,  leave  hiui  to 
us,  we  will  manage  him,"  He  had  no  idea  of  overturning  the 
constitution  and  playing  false  when  he  went  there,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  mother  and  terrified  by  the  lengths  to  which 
the  constitutional  party  was  disposed  to  go.  The  Duke  said 
the  Government  would  be  very  foolish  to  interfere  for  Pedro, 
who  was  a  ruffian,  and  for  the  constitution,  which  was  odious, 
and  that  Pedro  would  never  have  more  than  the  ground  he 
stood  on ;  talked  of  our  foreign  policy,  his  anxiety  for  peace, 
but  of  France  as  our  "  natural  enemy  I  "  and  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  our  influence  in  Spain,  which,  so  long  as  we  did, 
we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  France. 

September  3d. — Oa  Wednesday  last,  when  the  King's 
Kpeech  was  read,  there  was  no  Oouudi.  Brougham  brought 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief-Justice  in  Ceylon,  to 
be  sworn  a  Privy  Councilor  without  giving  any  notice,  conse- 
quently I  was  not  there.  The  King,  therefore,  comes  again 
to-morrow  on  purpose,  and,  what  is  unpleasant,  desired  a  Clerk 
of  the  Council  might  always  be  in  attendance  when  there  was 
any  thing  going  on.  This,  I  suppose,  his  Majesty  will  repeat 
to  me  himself  to-morrow.  The  Parliament  is  at  last  up ;  it 
was  a  fine  sight  the  day  the  King  went  down,  the  weather 
splendid,  and  park  full  of  people,  with  guards  mounted  and 
dismounted,  making  a  picturesque  show.  He  was  very  coolly 
received,  for  there  is  no  doubt  there  never  was  a  ICing  less 
respected.  George  TV".,  with  all  his  occasion^,  unpopularity, 
could  always  revive  the  external  appearance  of  loyalty  when 
he  gave  himself  the  trouble. 

1  Bourmont  was  nn  emigmnt,  aiidwent  into  tho  Port-ua:uesi3  aorvico.    When 


n  Napoleon  to  Louis  XVItl. 


e  battle  of  Watoiioo 
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_  Tlie  Parliament  is  up,  and  not  before  people  were  dead 
sick  of  it,  and  Lad  dropped  out  of  town  one  by  one  till 
Lardly  any  Parliament  was  left.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
take  a  little  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  things  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  consider  at 
this  restmg-time  what  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform,  without  going  very  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion. The  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  toto,  the  Tories  having 
contrived  that  every  thing  that  was  attempted  should  be 
gained  by  the  Reformers,  No  excuse,  therefore,  was  left  for 
the  Parliament,  and,  if  "  the  people  "  did  not  choose  a  good 
one,  It  was  their  own  fault.  It  was  chosen,  and  when  it  met 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  supporters  of  the 
present  Government,  a  certain  number  of  Tories,  not  enough 
to  be  powerful,  and  many  Radicals,  who  soon  proved  to  be 
wholly  inefficient.  It  speedily  became  manifest  that  in  point 
of  ability  it  was  not  only  inferior  to  the  last,  but  perhaps  to 
any  Parliament  that  has  sat  for  many  years.  There  were  350 
new  members  (or  some  such  number),  but  not  one  man  among 
them  of  shming  or  remarkable  talent ;  Cobbett,  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, Roebuck,  and  such  men,  soon  found  th  1  1  )  u  k 
into  insignificance.  The  House  appeared  at  fir  t  t  b  y 
unruly,  not  under  the  command  of  Grovern  n  t  t  IL  t  e, 
noisy,   and  ill-constituted   for  the   transact  f  bu    n    s. 

After  a  little  while  it  got  better  in  this  respe  t  th  m  j  t  ■, 
however,  though  evidently  determined  to  s  [  p  t  &  n- 
ment,  would  not  be  commanded  by  it,  and  e  e  m  n  n  ]  1  e 
often  took  up  crotchets  of  their  own,  and  vot  d  ga  n  t  U  '- 
ernment  measures;  but,  whenever  the  Min    t        s  d  to 

be  in  danger,  they  always  found  efficient  suj  j  t  a  d  n  ti  e 
Malt  Tax  the  House  even  stultified  itself  to  uphold  them. 
As  the  session  proceeded,  the  men  who  gained  reputation 
and  established  the  greatest  personal  influence  were  Peel 
and  Stanley;  Macaulay  rather  lost  than  gained;  Althorp 
lost  entirely,  but  the  weight  of  his  blunders  and  unfitness 
could  not  sink  him ;  his  personal  character  and  good-humor 
alwajB  bouyed  bim  up.  Tlie  great  measures,  some  of  the 
greatest  tbat  any  Parliament  ever  dealt  with,  were  got 
through  with  marvelous  facility.  They  did  not  for  the 
most  part  come  on  till  late  in  the  session,  when  the  House 
had  got  tired,  and  the  East  India  Charter  Bill  was  carried 
through  most  of  the  st:iges  in  empty  Houses.  The  measufoa 
have  gouoriilly  evinced  a    Conservative   character,  and    the 
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Parliament  has  not  sliown  any  disposition  to  favor  sntiver- 
sive  principles  or  to  encourage  subversive  language.  It  has 
been  eminently  liberal  in  point  of  money,  granting  all  that 
Ministers  asked,  withtmt  the  slightest  difficulty;  twenty 
millions  for  the  West  Indians,  a  million  for  the  IHsh  clergy, 
were  voted  almost  by  acclamation.  Hume  cut  no  figure  in 
this  Parliament.  Notwithstanding  apprehensions  and  pre- 
dictions, the  Government  has  contrived  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country  very  successfully,  and  great  reforms 
have  been  accomplished  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
which  do  not  seem  liable  to  any  serious  objections,  and  in 
the  midst  of  many  troubles,  of  much  complaining  and  bicker- 
ing; the  country  has  been  advancing  in  prosperity,  and  re- 
covering rapidly  from  the  state  of  sickly  depression  in  which 
it  lay  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  is  fair  to  compare  the  state 
of  affairs  now  and  then,  merely  reciting  facts,  and  let  the 
praise  rest  where  it  may,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  men  or  the  result  of  that  disposition  to  right  itself  which 
lias  always  appeared  inherent  in  the  British  commonwealth. 
Some  months  ago  there  appeared  every  prospect  of  a  war  in 
Europe  ;  the  FVench  were  in  Belgium,  whence  many  pre- 
dicted, they  would  never  be  got  away;  Ireland  was  in  a 
flame,  every  post  brought  the  relation  of  fresh  horrors  and 
atrocities;  in  England  trade  was  low,  alarm  and  uncertainty 
prevalent,  and  a  general  disquietude  pervaded  the  nation, 
some  fearing  and  others  desiring  a  change,  some  expecting, 
others  dreading  the  great  things  which  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment would  do.  The  session  is  over,  and  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament turns  out  to  be  very  much  like  eveiy  other  Parlia- 
ment, except  that  it  is  rather  differently  and  somewhat  less 
ably  composed  than  its  predecessors.  The  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  mankind  have  been  equally  disappointed,  and  after 
all  the  clamor,  confusion,  riots,  conflagrations,  furies,  de- 
spair, and  triumphs,  through  which  we  have  arrived  at 
this  consummation,  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  matters 
remain  pretty  much  as  they  were,  except  that  the  Wliiga 
have  got  possession  of  the  power  which  the  Tories  have  lost. 
We  continue  at  peace,  and  with  every  prospect  of  so  being 
for  some  time  ;  we  are  on  good  terms  with  France,  and  by 
degrees  inducing  the  French  to  extend  their  incipient  prin- 
ci^es  of  free  trade,  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  In  Ire- 
land there  never  has  been  a  period  for  many  years  when  the 
pountry  was  so  quiet;  it  may  not  last,  but   so  it  is  at  the 
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present  moment.  In  England  trade  flouiislies,  running  in  a 
deep  and  steady  stream,  there  are  improvement  and  emplov- 
ment  in  aU  its  branches.  The  landed  interest  has  suffered 
and  suffers  still,  but  the  wages  of  labor  have  not  fallen  with 
the  rents  of  landlords,  and  tLe  agricultural  laborers  were  never 
better  off.  Generally  there  is  a  better  spirit  abroad,  less  dis- 
content, greater  security,  and  those  vague  apprehensions  are 
iiUled  to  rest  which  when  in  morbid  activity,  carryine  them- 

^Sf  ^'^'"^r^.^^^'^***'.,^""*''^'^'^'"^  partlythe  cause  and 
partly  the  effect  of  an  evd  state  of  things.  We  hear  nothing 
now  of  associations,  unions,  and  public  meetings,  and  Cconf- 
pared  witli  what  it  was)  the  world  seems  m  a  state  of  repose. 


CHAPTER    XXir. 

Prince  EsMrl^'a  Op.mou  of  the  State  of  EcBima-Quoan  ofWt 

e  DukB  of  LeuohtEnbar^Maianlij  and  SvS""-  ^S.    if...™^ 

al  Onrnnltloe  of  a 


Mr.  VilUas  on  the  state  of  Bpafn-PKaicpmBHt  of  Homo.  tffe^t^ra^^ooS 

Septanier  Slh.—At  Court  m.teiday,  the  Speaker"  was 
matle  a  Kmght  of  the  Bath  to  his  great  delight.  It  is  a  re- 
ward for  his  conduct  duping  the  Session,  in  which  he  has  done 
Government  good  and  handsome  service.  Ho  fold  them  before 
It  began  that  he  would  undertaire  to  ride  the  new  House  but 
It  must  be  with  a  snafBe-bridle.  Bosanquet  and  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  were  matJo  Privy  Councilors  fo  sit  in  the  Chancel. 
tors  new  Coiort.  Ihe  Privy  Council  is  as  numerous  as  a 
moderafe.sized  club,  and  about  as  well  composed.  Awful 
storms  these  last  few  days,  aud  enormous  damage  done,  the 
weather  hke  the  middle  of  winter. 

Seplemiir  6«.— Yesterday  the  announcement  of  Lord 
■  [Et.  Iloa.  Manaota  Sutton,  altoiwitid  Viaoonnt  Cnntcrbmy.] 
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Wellesley's  appointment  to  be  Lor(l-I.ieutenant  of  Ireland 
wiu  i«oei«d  mth  as  great  astonishment  as  I  ever  saw. 
Once  very  brilliant,  probably  never  very  effioxent,  lie  is  now 
worn  out  and  efele.  It  is  astonishing  that  they  should  send 
such  a  man,  and  one  does  not  see  »hy,  because  it  i«  dilhoult 
to  find  «  good  man,  they  should  select  one  oJ  the  very  worst 
they  could  hit  upon.  It  is  a  ridioulous  appointment,  which 
is  the  most  obieotionable  ot  alh  For  years  past  he  has  lived 
entirely  out  ol  the  world.  He  comes  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  talks  of  making  a  speech  every  now  and  then,  of  which 
he  is  never  delivered,  and  he  comes  to  Court,  where  he  -sits 
in  a  corner  and  talks  (as  those  who  know  him  say)  with  as 
much  Sre  and  Hveliness  as  ever,  and  with  the  same  neat 
shrewd  oauslicily  that  formerly  distinguished  bim;  but  such 
scintillations  as  these  prove  nothing  as  to  his  htneas  lor 
business  and  government,  and  as  he  was  quite  nnht  lor 
these  long  ago,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  retirement 
and  increased  age  and  infirmities  should  have  made  him  less 
so  now.'  They  have  judiciously  waited  tiB  Parliament  is  np 
before  the  appointment  was  made  known.  Lord  Wellesley 
is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Blake  the  Eemembrancer,  a  dan- 
gerous Jesuitical  feliow. 

Septemltr  10!*.— At  Gorhambury  on  Satutda/  till  Mon- 
day. Dined  on  Friday  with  Talleyrand,  a  great  dinner  to  M 
Thiers  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  a  Uttle  man,  about 
as  tall  a.  Shiel,  and  as  mean  and  vulgar-looking,  wearing 
spectacles,  and  with  a  squeaking  voice.  He  was  editor  ot  the 
Maioml,  an  able  writer,  and  one  of  the  pnncipa!  instigators 
of  the  Bevolution  of  July.  It  is  said  that  he  is  amanof  great 
abiUly  and  a  good  speaker,  more  in  the  fam.har  Engbsh  than 
the  bbmbastical  French  style.  Talleyrand  has  a  hiA  opinion 
of  him.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Kevolution,  which  he  now 
re-rreta;  it  is  weU  done,  but  the  doctrine  of  fatabsm  which  he 
puts  forth  in  it  he  thinlts  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman.  I  met  him  again  at  dinner  at  Talleyrand  s 
yesterday  with  another  great  party,  and  last  night  ho  started 

a  visit  to  Birmingham  and  Liverpool. 

After  dinner  on  Friday  I  had  rather  a  curious  conversation 


Alto  dinner  on  Jh nday  i  Had  ratneracunuus  i.l-.ivv,io-i,..i^" 
with  Esterhazy,  who  said  he  wanted  to  know  what  i  thougnt 
of  the  condition  of  this  country.  I  told  him  tliat  I  thonglit 
every  thing  was  surprisingly  improved,  and  gave  my  reasons 

'  [Tlik  npiuioo  of  Lord  Wellesloy  wa^,  btiwovei',  ^P.^'^^ily-^^'^Sed  by  Ma 
sncocSsM  aild  vigorous  administration  of  Ireland.    See  w/m,l.ovo.nber  litli.] 
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for  thinking  so.  He  then  went  off  and  said  that  these  were 
hia  opinions  also,  and  he  had  written,  home  in  this  strain,  that 
Neumann  had  deceived  his  Government,  giving  them  very 
different  accounts,  that  it  was  no  use  telling  them  what  they 
might  -wish  to  hear,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  tell  them  the 
truth,  and  make  them  understand  how  greatly  they  were  de- 
eeivmg  themselves  if  they  counted  upon  the  decadence  or 
want  of  power  of  this  country;  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
sort,  which  proves  that  the  Austrian  Court  were  all  on  the 
TO8  Vive  to  find  out  that  we  are  paralyzed,  and  that  their 
political  conduct  is  in  fact  influenced  by  their  notion  of  our 
actual  position.  They  probably  hardly  knew  what  they  would 
be  at,  but  their  hatred  and  dread  of  revolutionary  principles 
are  so  great  that  they  are  always  on  fJie  watch  for  a  good 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  them,  which  they  know  they 
can  only  do  throug'h  England  and  France.  They  would  there- 
fore wiEingly  believe  that  the  political  power  of  England  is 
diminished,  and  Neumann,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  a  disap- 
pointed Tory  rather  than  of  an  impartial  Foreign  Minister,  no 
doubt  flattered  their  desires  in  this  respect.  Last  night  I  sat 
by  Dedel,  the  Dutch  Minister,  who  told  me  he  knew  Neumann 
had  given  very  false  accounts  (not  intentionally)  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, that  Wessenberg  took  much  pster  views,  and  he 
(Dedel)  agreed  with  Esterhaay,  who  said  that  nobody  could 
understand  this  country  who  had  not  had  long  experience  of 
It,  and  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  his  Government 
comprehend  it,  or  give  entire  credit  to  what  he  said.  Dedel 
told  me  that  Holland  is  ruined,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come,  when  they  wlE  discover  what  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
they  are  in,  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had  been  kept  up  by 
excitement,  and  that  therein  lay  the  dexterity  of  the  Kinn- 
and  his  Government,  but  that  this  factitious  enthusiasm  w^ 
rapidly  passing  away.  They  now  pay  fifty  millions  of  florins 
interest  of  debt,  about  four  millions  sterling,  and  their  popu- 
lation is  not  above  two  millions. 

The  young  Queen  of  Portugal  goes  to  Windsor  to-day. 
The  King  was  at  first  very  angry  at  her  coming  to  England 
but  when  he  found  that  Louis  Philippe  had  treated  her  with 
incivaity,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  receive  her 
with  great  honors.  He  hates  Louis  Philippe  and  the  French 
«ith  a  sort  of  Jack  Tar  animosity.  The  other  day  he  gave  a 
dinner  to  one  of  the  regiments  at  Windsor,  and  as  usual  he 
made   a   parcel  of  foolish   specclics,  in  one  of  which,  after 
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descanting  upon  their  exploits  in  Spain  against  tlie  Frenoli, 
he  went  on :  "  Talking  of  France,  I  must  say  that  ivliether  at 
peace  or  at  war  with  that  country,  I  shall  always  consider  her 
as  our  natural  enemy,  and  whoever  may  be  her  King  or  ruler, 
I  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  her 
ambitious  encroachments,"  If  he  was  not  such  an  ass  that 
nobody  does  any  thing  but  laugh  at  what  he  says,  this  would 
be  very  important.     Such  as  he  is,  it  is  nothing.     "  What  can 

Eon  expect "  (as  I  forget  who  said)  "  from  a  man  with  a  head 
ke  a  pineapple  ?  "  His  head  is  just  of  that  shape. 
The  history  of  the  French  King's  behavior  is  that  he 
wanted  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal  to  marry  the  Duke  do 
Nemours,  and  when  he  found  that  impossible  (for  we  should 
have  opposed  it)  he  proposed  Prince  Charles  of  Naples,  his 
nephew.  This  was  likewise  rejected.  The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro 
wants  the  Dnke  of  Leuchtenbsrg,  his  wife's  brother,  to  marry 
her.'  This  Duke  went  to  Havre  the  other  day,  where  the 
Pr6fet  refused  to  admit  him,  though  he  went  with  (or  to)  his 
sister,  pleading  the  law  excluding  Napoleon's  family.  He 
went  to  the  PrSfet  to  say  that  he  protested  against  such 
application  of  the  law,  but  as  he  would  not  make  any  dis- 
turbance there,  desired  to  have  his  passports  via^  for  Munich, 
and  off  he  went.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pal- 
merston,  which  George  Tilliers,  to  whom  Palmerston  showed 
it,  told  me  was  exceedingly  good.  He  said  that  though  he 
did  not  know  Palmerston  he  ventured  to  address  him,  as  the 
Minister  of  the  greatest  and  freest  country  in  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  what  had  happened,  and  to  clear 
himself  from  the  misrepresentations  that  would  be  made  as  to 
his  motives  and  intentions  in  joining  his  sister;  that  it  was 
true  that  Dotu  Pedro  had  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  that  he  had  written  him  a  letter,  of  which  he  inclosed 
a  copy.  This  was  a  very  well-written  letter,  beg^ng  the 
Emperor  to  pause  and  consider  of  this  projected  match,  and 
setting  forth  all  the  reasons  why  it  might  not  be  advantageous 
for  her;  in  short,  Viliiers  says,  exhibiting  a  very  remarkable 
degree  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  long-sighted  views  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  Portugal  and  the  general  politics  of 
Europe. 

He  told  me  another  anecdote  at  the  same  time.    Palmerston 

•  [Queen  Dsnna  Mavla  did  eventually  marrv  the  young  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
bsrg SOD  of  P/inoe  Eu^ina  BaanharaaU  ajid  a  Bavarian  Priiicosg,  But  lie  Eur- 
vived  his  marr^go  only  a  few  moiitha,  and  died  ot  a  fever  at  Lisbon.] 
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showed  him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Charles  Napier,  in 
which,  talking  of  the  possible  interference  of  Spain,  he  said, 
"Your  Lordship  knows  that  I  have  only  to  sail  with  my  fleet 
(enumerating  a  respectable  squadron  of  different  sizes)  to 
Cadiz,  and  I  can  create  a  revolution  in  five  minutes  through- 
out the  whole  South  of  Spain."  Palmerston  seems  to  liave 
been  a.  little  amused  and  a  little  alanned  at  this  fanfaronade, 
111  which  there  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  truth.  He  said 
that  of  course  the;y-  should  not  allow  Napier  to  do  any  such 
thing,  but  as  nothing  else  could  prevent  him  if  we  did  not, 
the  Spaniards  may  be  made  to  understand  that  we  shall  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  muzzling  this  bull-dog  if  they  do  not  be- 
have with  civility  and  moderation. 

Zondon,  JSTommher  13iA.— Nothing  written  for  nearly  two 
months.  I  remained  in  town  tUl  the  end  of  September, 
when  I  went  to  Newmarket,  and  afterward  to  Buckenham, 
where  I  met  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  is  very  agreeable  in  so- 
ciety, it  is  a  toss-up  whether  he  talks  or  not,  but  if  he  thaws, 
and  IS  in  good  humor  and  spirits,  he  is  lively,  entertaining, 
and  aboundmg  in  anecdotes,  which  he  tells  extremely  well. 
I  came  back  to  town  on  Fi-iday  last,  the  8th,  dined  with  the 
Poodle,  and  found  Rogers,  Moore,  and  Westmacott  (the 
son) ;  a  very  agreeable  dinner.  On  Sunday  '  dined  with 
Rogers,  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Maeaulay.  Sydney  less  vi- 
vacious than  usual,  and  somewhat  overpowered  and  talked 
down  by  what  Moore  called  the  "flumen  sermonis  "  of  Ma- 
eaulay. Sydney  calls  Macauky  "  a  book  in  breeches,"  All 
that  this  latter  says,  all  that  he  writes,  exhibits  hia  great 
powers  and  astonishing  information,  but  I  don't  think  he  is 
agreeable.  It  is  more  than  society  requires,  and  not  exactly 
of  the  kind ;  his  figure,  fiice,  voice,  and  manner,  are  all  bad  ; 
he  astonishes  and  instructs,  he  sometimes  entertains,  seldom 
amuses,  and  still  seldomer  pleases.  Ho  wants  variety,  elas- 
ticity, gracefulness ;  hia  is  a  roaring  torrent,  and  not  a  mean- 
denng  stream  of  talk.  I  believe  we  would  all  of  us  have  been 
glad  to  exchange  some  of  his  sense  for  some  of  Sydney  Smith's 
nonsense.  He  told  me  that  he  had  read  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  fifteen  times  1 

Not  a  word  of  news,  political  or  other ;  the  Ministers  are 
all  come,  Spain  and  Portugal  potter  on  with  their  civil  contests 
and  create  uneasiness,  though  of  a  languid  kind.  I  came  to 
town  for  a  meetin.*;-  at  the  Council  Office,  the  first  under 
Brougham's  new  Bill,  to  make  rules  and  regulations   for  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Court,  Ail  the  lawyers  attended ;  not 
much  done,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  great  difficulties. 
There  was  Brougham,  with  Leach  next  him,  and  Lyndhurst 
opposite,  all  smirks  and  civility,  he  and  Leach  quite  fondling 
one  another.  Dined  yesterday  with  Staoley,  who  gave  me  a 
commission  to  bet  a  hundred  for  him  on  Bentley  against  Ber- 
bastes  for  the  Derby,  and  talked  of  racing  after  dinner  with 
as  much  zest  as  if  he  was  on  the  turf.  Who  (to  see  him  and 
hear  him  thus)  would  take  him  for  the  greatest  orator  and 
etatesaian  of  the  day? 

November  lUh. — ^Dined  with  Sefton  yesterday  ;  after  din- 
ner came  in  the  Chancellor,  in  good  humor  and  spiiits  ;  talked 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  who,  since  he  has  been  in  Ireland,  has  as- 
tonished everybody  by  his  activity  and  assiduity  in  business. 
He  appeared,  before  he  went,  in  ttie  last  stage  of  decrepitude, 
and  they  had  no  idea  the  energy  was  in  him ;  but  they  say  he 
is  quite  a  new  man,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  splash,  but  real  and 
bonft-fide  business  that  he  does.  The  Chancellor  talked  over 
some  of  the  passages  of  the  Queen's  trial,  to  which  he  loves 
to  revert.  It  was  about  the  liturgv.  The  negotiations  which 
had  taken  place  at  Apsley  House  between  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  one  part,  and  Brougham  and 
Denman  on  the  other,  were  broken  off  on  that  point.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  others  ;  the  Duke  and  Cas- 
tlereagh were  to  meet  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Sefton ;  a  queer 
choice,  old  Fitzwilliam  a  driveler,  and  Sefton,  with  all  his 
sharpness,  totally  unfit  for  the  office  of  negotiator  in  a  grave 
matter.  He  can't  be  grave,  life  itself  is  to  him  a  plaything ; 
but  the  night  before  they  were  to  meet,  Fitzwilliam  took 
fright,  and  bached  out.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  other  party, 
but  they  did  not  get  it,  owing  to  some  mistake.  In  the  morn- 
ing Brougham  came  to  Sefton  and  asked  him  to  drive  him  up 
to  the  Queen's  house,  and  as  they  passed  through  Grosvenov 
Square,  to  their  amazement  they  saw  Wellington  and  Castle- 
reagh alighting  (full  dressed  for  the  levee)  at  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam's  door.  Sefton  went  into  the  house,  and  found  them  al- 
ready in  the  dining-room,  the  table  covered  with  papers,  when 
an  explanation  ensued,  on  which  they  had  to  bundle  up  their 
papers  again  and  trot  off. 

When  the  deputation  from  the  House  of  Commons  went 
up  with  the  address  to  the  Queen,  entreating  her  to  come 
to  terms  (Banks,  Wortley,  Acland,  and  Wilberforce),  she 
had  got  all  her  Council  assembled,  and  before  receiving  the 
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deputation  from  the  Commons,  she  asked  their  advine. 
Brougham  said  that  she  was  disposed  to  acquiesce,  but 
wanted  them  to  advise  her  to  do  so,  and  that  her  intention 
was,  if  they  had,  to  act  on  that  advice,  but  to  save  her  popu- 
larity by  throwing  the  odium  on  them,  and  devoting  them  to 
popular  execration.  He  therefore  resolved,  and  his  brethren 
litewise,  to  give  no  advice  at  all ;  and  when  she  turned  to 
him,  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do?"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  sort  of  speech  which  he  gave  very  comically,  "  Your 
Majesty  is  undoubtedly  the  best  judge  of  the  answer  you 
ought  to  give,  and  I  am  certain  that  your  own  feelings  will 
point  out  to  you  the  proper  course."  "  Well,  but  what  is 
your  opinion  ?  "  "  Madam,  I  certainly  have  a  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
of  what  your  Majesty  ought  to  do,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
your  Majesty's  admirable  sense  will  suggest  to  you  what  that 
opinion  is."  "  Humph,"  said  she,  and  flung  from  him  ;  turn- 
ing to  Denman,  "  And,  Mr.  Solicitor,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 
"  Madam,  I  concur  eatirely  in  that  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Attorney-Gfeneral ; "  and  so  they  all  repeated.  She 
was  furious,  and  being  left  to  herself  she  resolved  not  to  agree. 
Seftoa  was  on  horseback  among  the  crowd  which  was  waiting 
impatieatly  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview  and  her  determi- 
nation. He  had  agreed  with  Brougham  that,  as  soon  as  she 
had  made  up  her  mind,  he  should  come  to  the  window  and 
malie  him  a  sign.  He  was  to  stroke  his  chin  if  she  refused, 
and  do  something  else,  I  forget  what,  if  she  agreed.  Accord- 
ingly arrived  Brougham  at  the  window,  all  ia  gown  and  wig, 
and  as  soon  as  be  caught  Sefton's  eye  began  stroking  his  chin. 
This  was  enough  for  Sefton,  who  (as  he  declares)  immediately 
began  telling  people  in  the  crowd,  who  were  wondering  and 
doubting  and  hoping,  that  they  might  rely  upon  it  she  would 
"  stand  by  them,"  and  not  accept  the  terms. 

JVbmmber  21s;.— Another  meeting  at  the  Council  Oflice 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  Chancellor  arranging  every 
thing,  but  proposing  many  things  which  meet  with  opposition, 
wants  people  to  be  allowed  to  plead  in  formd  pauperis  before 
the  Privy  Council,  which  they  object  to.  I  have  doubts  whether 
this  Court  will  work  well  after  all,  and  foresee  great  difBouIty 
about  the  rota ;  everybody  had  something  to  prevent  their  at- 
tendance ;  however,  we  meet  on  the  37th  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  I  have  just  finished  "  Clarissa ;  "  never  was  so  in- 
terested or  affected  by  any  book. 
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November  %8fh. — Yesterday  the  first  meeting  under  Brough- 
am's new  Bill  of  "  the  Judicial  Committee,"  tlie  Chancellor, 
Vice- Chancellor,  Baron  Parke,  Justice  Bosanquet,  and  Erskine 
(Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy).  I  can't  perceive  that  matters 
are  likely  to  go  on  a  bit  better  than  when  one  Judge  sat  there, 
though  the  Chancellor  endeavors  to  confer  all  the  importaoce 
he  can  on  his  Committee,  that  lie  may  hereafter  figure  there 
himself.  There  has  been  a  lively  controversy  between  the 
Whig  and  Tory  papers,  of  which  he  has  been  the  object,  the 
former  lauding  his  law  reforms,  the  latter  attacking  his  judicial 
incompetence.  It  is  actually  true  that  hardly  any  original 
causes  are  brought  before  him,  and  he  has  little  business  es- 
cept  appeals  which  must  come  into  his  Court.  He  feels  him- 
self every  day  in  a  more  unpleasant  predicament,  and  of  course 
has  a  growing  impatience  to  get  rid  of  hia  judicial  duties. 
That  he  will  by  a  series  of  tricks  wriggle  out  of  them  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  just  now  he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases. 
What  he  wants  is  to  be  Prime  Minister ;  his  restless  and  ver- 
satile mind  will  then  find  sufficient  occupation,  and  there  is  no 
department  of  Government  which  he  does  not  think  himself 
capable  of  presiding  over,  leaving  as  he  would  do  all  trouble- 
some details  to  be  worked  out  by  others. 

^yemSer  30tk. — A  long  sitting  of  our  Court  yesterday. 
The  Chancellor  .comes  regularly.  Jenner  (the  King's  Advo- 
cate) told  me  that  he  believed  the  Chancellor's  object  was  to 
transfer  all  appeals  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Lyndhurst  (whom  I  met  at  Mrs.  Fox's)  said  thai  it 
was  qidte  true  that  he  had  no  business  in  his  own'Court,  for 
nobody  would  plead  there,  that  he  wanted  to  be  Prime  Miuis- 
ter,  retaining  the  emoluments  and  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  getting  rid  of  its  duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
does,  and  if  Lord  Grey  dies,  or  is  ill  (m  which  case  he  will  re- 
sign), he  probably  will  succeed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Brough- 
am's tricks  in  small  things  ;  his  present  object  is  to  raise  tbe 
Judicial  Committee  as  much  as  he  can,  and  bring  all  (he  busi- 
ness there  he  can  collect ;  in  order  to  increase  tbe  appeals  he 
proposed  to  allow  of  them  from  the  Indian  Courts  in  formd 
paupe^-is.  This,  however,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  all  the 
Judges  and  others  present,  and  as  he  alwajJS  takes  tbe  lead  in 
all  discussions  relating  to  rules  and  regulations,  when  be  found 
that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  the  other 
way,  he  turned  himself  round  and  argued  against  liis  own 
proposal,  stating  or  anticipating  the  objections  of  the  others. 
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just   i  11  sio Hating  ineidentally  counter-arguments,  and  cnjing 
by  Jetting  the  question  remain  in  abeyance. 

Madame  de  Lieven  told  me  an  anecdote  of  Stratford 
Canning  which  highly  delighted  her,  because  it  justified  the 
resistance  which  the  Court  of  Russia  made  to  hia  nomina- 
tion to  that  Embassy.  The  other  day  Dedel  called  on 
Palmerston.  "When  shown  into  the  waiting-room,  he  said, 
"Tell  Lord  Palmereton  that  the  Dutch  Minister  will  be  glad 
to  see  him,"  when  a  man  who  was  there,  and  whom  he  did 
not  know,  jumped  up  and  siid,  "And  I  desire  you  will  tell 
Loid  Pabnerston  that  I  ha\e  been  waiting  here  these  two 
houts,  and  that  I  expect  to  see  him  before  anybody  else  ; " 
and  then,  turning  to  DedeJ,  "  toir,  this  is  too  bad  ;  two  persons 
have  been  alreadj  shown  m  to  Lord  Pabnerston,  both  of 
whom  came  after  me,  and  I  expect  that  you  wUl  not  go  in 
to  his  Lordship  till  aftei  me  "  Dede!,  who  is  the  mildest 
and  civilest  of  men,  leplied,  "  Sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
pute your  right,  and  I  assure  jou  I  have  no  desire  to  go  in 
beftre  you,  but  1  only  beg  thit  if  Lord  Palmerston  should 
send  for  me  first  ^ou  will  undi^rstand  that  I  cannot  help 
going  ,  '  and  then  the  other,  "bir,  I  am  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning "  "And  I  am  Mr  Dedel"  This  extraordinary  scene 
he  told  Madame  dc  Lieven,  not  knowing  what  had  passed 
about  the  mission  Touching  that  affair,  there  is  an  lui- 
der<"tanding  that  he  shill  not  no  there,  and  no  other  Em- 
bassador If,  to  be  namtd  till  it  is  quite  convenient  to  Palmer- 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  mot  Sydney  Smith  at  dinner 
at  Poodle  B^ngs,  when  a  conversation  occurred  which  pro- 
duced a  curious  coincidente  We  were  talking  of  Vaugban, 
the  Minister  in  America,  how  dull  he  appeared,  and  yet  how 
smart  and  successful  had  been  "  The  Siege  of  Saragossa," 
which  he  published  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war.  Sydney 
Smith  said  that  the  truth  was  he  had  not  written  a  word  of 
it,  and  on  being  questioned  further  said  that  he  was  himself 
the  author.  Vaughan,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  had  given 
him  the  materials,  and  he  had  composed  the  narrative.  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind,  for  that  the  celebrated  pamphlet  which  bad  been  at- 
tributed to  Lady  Canmng  had  not  been  written  by  her,  not  a 
word  of  it,  that  it  had  been  written  by  Stapleton.  I  said 
that  I  liad  it  in  my  power  to  contradict  this,  for  that  T  had 
been  privy  to  the  composition  of  it,  had  seen  the  manuscript. 
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and  had  at  her  request  undertaken  the  task  ol  revising  and 
correcting  it.  Thus  were  two  mistakes  accidentally  cleared 
up,  by  the  circnmstanee  ol  the  only  persons  who  could  have 
explained  them  being  present. 

December  %cl. — I  went  yesterday  to  Edward  Irving's 
chapel  to  hear  him  preach,  and  witness  the  exhibition  of  the 
tongues.  The  chapel  was  formerly  West's  picture-gallery, 
oblong,  with  a  eemicircuiar  recesa  at  one  end ;  it  has  been 
fitted  up  with  galleries  all  round,  and  in  the  semicircle  there 
are  tiers  of  benches,  in  front  of  which  is  a  platform  with  an 
elevated  chair  for  Irving  himself,  and  a  sort  of  desk  before 
it ;  on  each  side  the  chair  are  three  arm-chairs,  on  which 
three  other  preachers  sit  The  steps  from  the  floor  to  the 
platform  were  occup  1  }  y  n  (wh  th  peculiarly  favored 
or  not  I  don't  know)  bu  h  t  b  h  1  Irving'a  chair  are 
evidently  appropriat  d  t  th  h  h  1  of  devotees,  for 
they  were  the  best  d         d    f  th  ation.     The  busi- 

ness was  conducted  w  th    1  y       d  th      ongregation  was 

attentive.     It  began  w  th  a  1  yra     th  ds  given  out  by 

one  of  the  assistant  preachers,  and  sung  by  the  whole  flock. 
This,  which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  cussenting  services,  is 
always  very  fine,  the  fuU  swell  of  human  voices  producing  a 
grand  effect.  After  this  Irving  delivered  a  prayer,  in  a  very 
slow,  drawling  tone,  rather  long,  and  not  at  all  striking  in 
point  of  language  or  thought.  When  he  had  finished,  one 
of  the  men  sitting  beside  him  arose,  read  a  few  verses  from 
the  Bible,  and  discoursed  thereon.  He  was  a  sorry  fellow, 
and  was  followed  by  two  others,  not  much  better.  After 
these  three,  Spencer  Perceval  stood  up.  He  recited  the  duty 
to  our  neighbor  in  the  catechism,  and  descanted  on  that 
text  in  a  style  in  all  respects  far  superior  to  the  others.  He 
appeared  about  to  touch  on  politics,  and  (as  well  as  I  rec- 
ollect) was  saying,  "Ye  trusted  that  your  institutions  were 
unalterable,  ye  believed  that  your  loyalty  to  your  King,  your 

respect  for  your  nobility,  your "  when  suddenly  a  low 

moaning  noise  was  heard,  on  which  he  instantly  stopped, 
threw  his  arm  over  his  breast,  and  covered  his  eyes,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  devotion,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  presence  of 
the  spirit.  The  voice  after  ejaculating  three  "Oh's,"  one 
rising  above  the  other,  in  tones  very  musical,  burst  into  a 
flow  of  unintelligible  jargon,  which,  whether  it  was  in  English 
or  in  gibberish,  I  could  not  discover.  This  lasted  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  as  the  voice  was  silenced,  another  woman,  in 
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more  passionate  and  louder  tones,  took  it  up  ;  tiiis  last  spoke 
ill  English,  and  words,  though  not  sentences,  were  distinguish- 
able. I  had  a  full  view  of  her  sitting  exactly  behind  Irving'a 
ohair.  She  was  well  dressed,  spoke  sitting,  under  great 
apparent  excitement,  and  screamed  on  till  from  exhaustion, 
as  it  seemed,  her  voice  gradually  died  away,  and  all  was  still. 
Then  Spencer  Perceval,  in  slow  and  solemn  tonea,  resumed, 
not  where  he  had  left  off,  but  with  an  exhortation  to  Iiear 
tiie  voice  of  the  Lord  which  had  ]ust  been  uttered  to  the 
congregation,  and  after  a  few  more  sentences  he  sat  down. 
Two  more  men  followed  him,  and  then  Irving  preached. 
His  subject  was  "  God's  love,"  upon  which  he  poured  forth 
a  mystical  incomprehensible  rhapsody,  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  of  manner  and  power  of  lungs.  There  was  nothing 
like  eloquence  in  his  sermon,  no  musical  periods  to  captivate 
the  ear,  no  striking  illustrations  to  charm  the  imagination  ; 
but  there  ia  undoubtedly  something  in  his  comtnandino- 
figure  and  strange,  -wild  countenance,  his  vehemence,  and 
above  all  the  astonishing  power  of  his  voice,  its  compass,  in- 
tonation, and  variety,  which  arrests  attention,  and  gives  the 
notion  of  a  great  orator,  I  dare  say  he  can  speak  well,  but 
to  waste  real  eloquence  on  such  an  auditory  would  be  like 
throwing  pearls  to  swine,  "  The  bawl  of  Bellas  "  is  better 
adapted  for  their  ears  than  quiet  sense  in  simpler  sounds, 
and  the  principle  "  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  can  scarcely 
find  a,  happier  illustration  than  among  a  congregation  whose 
admiration  is  probably  in   an   inverse  ratio  to   their  cora- 

December  Qth.—Tha  Vice-Chancel  lor,  Parke,  Bosanquet, 
and  Erskine,  met  yesterday  to  consider  a  judgment,  and  took 
three  hours  to  manage  it  ;  business  does  not  go  on  so  quickly 
with  many  Judges  as  with  one,  -whether  it  be  more  satisfac- 
tory or  not.  The  Chancellor,  the  last  time  we  met,  announced 
to  the  Bar  (very  oddly)  that  for  the  future  their  Lordships 
would  give  judgment  in  turn.  {He  had  himself  delivered 
the  only  judgment  that  had  been  given.)  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  who  I  thought  was  his  friend,  laughed  at  this  yester- 
day with  me,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  throw  off  from 
himself  as  much  as  he  could,  I  asked  him  (he  had  said 
something,  I  forget  what,  about  the  Chancery  Bill)  what 
would  be  left  for  the  Chancellor  to  do  when  that  Bill  was 
passed.  He  said,  "Nothing,  that  he  meant  to  be  Prime 
Minister  and  Chancellor,  and  that  it  was  wliat  ho  had  been 
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driving  at  all  along,  that  the  Bili  for  regulating  tlie  Privy 
Council  was  only  a  part  of  his  own  plan,  and  that  ail  Lis 
schemes  tended  to  that  end."  Setting  political  bias  aside,  it 
is  curious,  considering  his  station,  to  hear  the  lawyers  talk 
of  him,  the  contempt  they  universally  have  for  him  profes- 
sionally, how  striking  the  contrast  with  the  profound  respect 
which  IS  paid  to  Lord  Eldon.  The  other  day,  in  the  action 
brought  against  the  Chancellor  for  false  imprisonment,  Lord 
Eldon  was  subpcenaed,  and  he  appeared  to  give  evidence  ; 
when  he  entered  the  Court,  while  he  was  examined,  and 
when  he  departed,  the  whole  Bar  stood  up,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  harangued  him,  expressed,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  the  satisfaction  they  felt  at  seeing  him  once  more 
among  them.  There  ia  something  affecting  m  these  reveren- 
tial testimonials  to  a  man  from  whom  power  has  passed  away, 
and  who  is  just  descending  into  the  grave,  and  I  doubt  if,  at 
the  close  of  his  career,  Brougham  will  ever  obtain  the  same. 

JDee&mher  9(A,^Went  yesterday  with  Frederick  Elliot  and 
Luttrell  to  hear  Fox,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher,  at  a 
chapel  in  South  Place,  Finsbury  Square.  He  is  very  short 
and  thick,  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  countenance  intelligent 
though  by  no  means  handsome  ;  his  voice  is  not  strong,  and 
his  articulation  imperfect,  he  cannot  pronormce  the  a.  His 
sermon  was,  liowever,  admirable,  and  amply  repaid  ua  for  the 
trouble  of  going  so  far.  He  read  the  whole  of  it,  the  language 
was  beautiful,  the  argument  clear  and  unembarrassed,  the 
reasoning  powerful,  and  there  were  occasionally  passages  of 
great  eloquence.  The  conclusion,  which  was  a  sort  of  invoca- 
tion to  the  Deity,  was  Tery  fine.  I  like  the  simplicity  of  the 
service ;  hymns,  a  prayer,  and  the  sermon,  still  I  think  a  short 
liturgy  preferable — our  own,  much  abbreviated,  would  be  the 
best. 

jyecemher  IZth. — Met  Tavistock  at  dinner  the  other  day, 
and  talked  about  the  Government;  from  his  intimacy  with 
Althorp  and  connection  with  the  others  he  knows  their  senti- 
ments pretty  accurately.  He  said  that  Lord  Grey  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Althorp  that  he  made  his  remaining  a  sine 
qud  nort,  and  accordingly  he  does  remain.  He  thought  Lord 
Grey  would  be  glad  to  retire,  but  that  he  will  go  on  as  long 
as  he  can,  because  the  Government  would  be  placed  in  such 
g^reat  embarrassment  by  his  retreat.  He  did  not  think 
Brougham  could  succeed  him,  though  he  believed  his  popu- 
hirifcy  in  the  country  to  be  great;    that  all  depended  on  the 
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part  Peol  Look  in  the  next  session,  for  in  tlie  event  of  Lord 
Cirey  s  resignation  lie  looked  to  the  King's  sending  for  Peel  to 
form  a  Government  (much  as  Canning  did  -when  Lord  Liver- 
pool died),  principaily  composed  of  course  o£  the  purest  mate- 
nals,  but  not  exclusively,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  great 
body  of  the  Liberal  party  would  make  any  difficulty  of  ac- 
cepting office  under  Pee!;  that  Stanley  would  not  He 
(Tavistock)  thmks  that  Peel  could  not  come  into  office  wilA 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  Tories  (Irvine,  e.  g.)  think  he 
would  not  come  m  without  him. 

Ihcemb&r  18(A.— Went  with  Moore  yesterday  morning  to 
the  btate  Paper  Office,  and  introduced  him  to  Lemon."  It 
■i\'as  at  the  new  office,  where  the  documents  are  in  course  of 
arrangement,  and  for  the  future  they  will  be  accessible  and 
useful.  Joha  Allen  told  Moore  the  other  day  that  h-  con- 
sidered that  the  history  of  England  had  never  really  been 
\vritten  so  much  matter  was  there  in  pubUc  and  private  oollec- 
tions,  illustrative  of  it,  that  had  never  been  made  use  of 
Lemon  said  he  could  in  great  measure  confirm  that  assertion 
as  ins  researches  had  afforded  him  the  means  of  throwing 
greaUight  upon  modern  history,from  thetimeof  Henry  VIII 
Ihe  fact  is,^  that  the  whole  thing  is  conventional;  people  take 
the  beat  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  and  give  their  as- 
sent to  a  certain  series  of  events,  until  more  facts  and  better 
evidence  supplant  tie  old  statements  and  establish  others  in 
therr  place  They  are  now  printing  Irish  papers  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VITI.,  but  from  the  folly  of  Henry  Hobhouse,  who 
would  not  let  the  volume  be  indexed,  it  will  be  of  little  ser- 
vice. In  the  evening  dined  with  Moore  at  the  Poodle's.  He 
told  a  good  story  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Leslie  the  Professor. 
Leslie  had  written  upon  the  North  Pole;  something  he  had 
sjLTd  had  been  attacked  in  the  EdinJmrgh  MevifM  in  a  way 
that_  displeased  him.  He  called  on  Jeffrey  just  as  he  was 
gettmg  on  horseback,  and  in  a  great  hurry.  Leslie  beo-an 
Zl^  A  e^.';f «  ««'"Pl^'--*  on  the  subject,  which  Jeffrey  intor- 
mpted  with,  "  O  damn  the  North  Pole  ! "  Leslie  went  off  in 
Ingh  dudgeon,  and  soon  after  met  Sydney,  who,  seeing  him 
disturbed,  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  him  what  he 
Ijad  been  to  Jeffrey  about,  and  that  be  had  in  a  very  unpleasant 

t-ion.]  btitlittle  taiowi.  and  had  not  been  opened  to  Uterarj  inTost%a- 
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wiiy  said,  "  Damn  t!ie  North  Pole."  "  It  was  very  bad,"  said 
Sydney  ;  "  but,  do  you  know,  I  am  not  euq>risc(I  at  it,  for  I 
have  heard  him  speak  very  disrespeotf  Lilly  of  tlie  Equator." 

December  31sf. — There  is  great  talk  of  war  with  Russia, 
which  I  don't  believe  will  take  place.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Madame  de  Lieven  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  with  such  a  lofty  tone  about  war.  She 
said  that  it  was  "  chance  tgale  :"  that  they  neither  desired  nor 
feared  it  ;  that  our  tone  had  latterly  been  so  insulting  that 
they  had  no  option  but  that  of  replying  with  corresponding 
hauteur;  that  if  we  sent  ships  to  the  Mediterranean  they 
wotdd  send  ships ;  that  if  those  measures  were  pursued,  and 
such  language  held,  ifc  was  impossible  to  say  that  circum- 
stances might  not  bring  about  war,  though  equally  against  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  parties.  In  such  a  case  we  might 
destroy  their  fleet  and  bum  their  harbors,  but  wo  could  not 
exclude  them  from  Turkey,  nor  onoe  established  there  get 
them  out  again.  That  we  must  not  fancy  we  should  be  able, 
in  conjunction  with  France,  to  keep  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
check;  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heads,  and  of 
Louis  Philippe  himself,  that  a  war  would  mfallibly  bring  about 
his  downfall.  (This  latter  opinion  is  likewise,  I  find,  that  of 
the  French  ultra-Sad icals  ;  but  they  think  the  war  must  be  a 
war  of  opinion,  and  tliat  the  extreme  Liberals,  who  would 
thereby  gain  the  ascendency,  would  make  the  King  the  first 
victim.)  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  language  of  our 
newspapers,  and  of  our  orators  in  Parliament,  described  the 
indignation  of  the  Eussian  Court,  and  the  dignified  resent- 
ment mixed  with  contempt  of  the  Emperor  ;  in  short,  talked 
very  big,  but  still  there  will  be  no  war — I  met  Dedel  after- 
ward, and  he  told  me  that  at  Eroadlands,  where  they  all  met, 
some  esplanations  in  a  tolerably  friendly  tone  did  take  place. 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  divested  ourselves  of  the  right  of 
objecting  to  Russia's  measures  with  regard  to  Turkey,  al- 
though we  do  not  dare  acknowledge  what  we  have  done,  nor 
our  motives.  We  were  (and  we  are)  in  a  false  position,  and 
she  has  played  her  cards  with  great  dexterity;  but  the  Treaty' 
is  another  thing,  and  is  justly  calculated  to  excite  our  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicions.  We  ha\-e  held  this  language  to  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  Treaty  ;  "  We  do  not  remonstrate,  bccauso 
we  admit  your  right  to  make  what  treaties  you  think  fit ;  but 
we  give  you  notice  that,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  enforce 

■  Tiio  treat)-  of  Unkinr  BkelosM. 
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the  Btipuktions  of  it  against  us,  we  shall  not  c 
you  must  be  prepared  for  tlie  consequences." 


Belvoir  CaMe,  January  1th. — After  many  years  of  delay, 
I  am  here  since  the  3d,  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  birthday.  The  party  is  very  large,  and 
sufficiently  dull:  the  Duke  o£  Wellington,  Esterhazy,  Ma- 
tuscewitz,  Rokeby,  Miss  d'Este  (afterward  Lady  Truro), 
and  the  rest  a  rabble  of  fine  people,  without  beauty  or  wit 
among  them.  The  place  is  certainly  very  magnificent,  and 
the  position  of  the  castle  unrivaled,  though  the  interior  is 
full  of  enormous  feults,  which  are  wholly  irretrievable.  This 
results  from  the  management  of  the  alterations  Jtaving  been 
intrusted  to  the  Duchess  and  Sir  John  Thurston  (the  former 
of  whom  had  some  taste  but  no  knowledge),  and  they  have 
consequently  made  a  sad  mess  of  it.  {"here  ia  immense 
space  wasted,  and  with  great  splendor  and  some  comfort 
the  Castle  has  been  tumbled  about  until  tbey  have  contrived 
to  render  it  a  very  indifferent  house  ;  no  two  rooms  communi- 
cating, nor  even  {escept  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room, 
the  former  of  which  is  seldom  or  never  inhabited)  contiguous. 
The  gallery,  though  unfinished,  is  a  delightful  apartment, 
and  one  of  the  most  comfortable  I  ever  saw.  The  outside  of 
the  Castle  is  faulty,  but  very  grand  ;  so  grand  as  to  sink  criti- 
cism in  admiration ;  and  altogether,  with  its  terraces  and 
towers,  its  woods  and  hills,  and  its  boundless  prospect  over  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  it  is  a  verj-  noble  possession.  The 
Duke  lives  here  for  three  or  four  months,  from  the  end  of 
October  till  the  end  of  February  op  March,  on  and  ofi',  and 
the  establishment  is  kept  up  with  extraordinary  splendor. 
In  the  morning  we  are  roused  by  the  strains  of  martial  music, 
and  the  band  (of  his  regiment  of  militia)  marches  round  the 
terrace,  awakening  or  quickening  the  guests  with  lively  airs. 
All  the  men  hunt  or  djoot.  At  dinner  there  ia  a  different 
display  of  plate  every  day,  and  in  the  evening  some  play  at 
whist  or  amuse  themselves  as  they  please,  and  some  walk 
about  the  staircases  and  corridors  to  hear  the  band,  which 
plays  the  whole  evening  in  the  hall.  On  the  Duke'a  birthday 
there  was  a  great  feast  in  the  Castle;  300  people  dined  in 
the  servants'  hall  alone,  without  counting  the  other  tables. 
We  were  about  forty  at  dinner.     When  the  cloth  was  re- 
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moved,  Esterhazy  proposed  his  Grace's  health,  who  has  always 
a  speech  prepared  in  which  he  returns  thanks.  This  time  it 
was  more  simple  than  usual,  and  not  at  all  bad.  To-night 
there  is  a  ball  for  the  servants,  which  could  not  take  pkoo 
on  the  real  birthday,  as  it  fell  on  a  Saturday, 

I  have  had  snatches  of  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  yesterday  morning  he  retired  with  Matuacewitz,  and  had 
a  long  conference  with  him.  The  absolute  Courts  have  a 
great  hankering  after  the  Duke,  though  their  Ministers  here 
can  hardly  look  for  his  return  to  office ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
if  he  was  to  come  back  he  would  be  found  indulgent  to  the 
projects  of  Russia,  though  he  might  be  disinclined  to  continue 
so  very  intimate  as  we  now  are  with  France.  He  told  me  this 
morning  be  thought  the  French  King's  speech  to  his  CJiam- 
bers  exceedingly  good.  He  of  course  disapproves  of  all  our 
foreign  policy,  particularly  in  the  Peninsula,  He  says  he 
sees  no  daylight  whatever  through  the  Portugneso  affair.  The 
Spanish  may  terminate  in  the  success  of  the  Queen,  but  only 
by  her  opposing  Liberalism,  He  is  convinced  that  if  she  in- 
troduces Liberal  principles  she  will  be  lost.  He  aaysthat  the 
Spanish  Government  will  be  too  happy  to  interfere  in  the 
Portuguese  contest  (as  in  fact  I  know  that  they  have  oifered 
to  do),  but  that  we  never  can  allow  this,  which  besides  the 
consequences  of  interference  (as  a  principle)  would  necessa- 
rily make  Portugal  dependent  on  Spain.  Arbuthnot,  who  is 
here,  told  me  (and  he  hears  these  things  from  the  Duke)  that 
Matuscewitz  had  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  Palmer- 
ston,  and  not  the  less  for  Lord  Grey;  and  that,  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  had  been  much  struck  with  his  ignorance.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  points  he  meant,  but  it  must  be  in  his- 
tory or  diplomacy,  which  I  am  surprised  at,  because  I  thought 
he  was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  general  infonaatiou, 
who  would  be  found,  as  far  as  knowledge  goes,  competent  to 
any  discussion.  He  likewise  said  that  he  found  him  slow  of 
compre  h  ension . 

Melvoir,  January  ^th. — There  was  a  ball  for  all  the  ser- 
vants and  tenants  on  Monday,  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
opened  with  Lady  Georgiana  Fane,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton followed  with  Lady  BrownJow.  Yesterday  half  the  people 
went  to  Beiton ;  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get  any  talk  with 
the  Duke.  He  told  me  that  the  Russians  were  in  no  hurry 
to  do  any  overt  act  in  Turkey,  and  that  their  policy  was  as  it 
had  always  been— to  work  very  gi'adually.     I  asked  him  if  he 
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thought  they  really  intended  a  permanent  occupation  of  Tur- 
key. He  aaid  certainly  not;  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
expense  of  a  war,  -wluch  in  that  case  would  ensue;  that  the 
difference  of  the  expense  between  their  own  and  a  foreign 
country  was  as  between  lOd.  and  4a.  a  man. 

To-day  I  have  been  aU  over  this  Castle;  the  arraneements 
are  admirable,  and  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  every  part  of 
the  offices  and  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment  are  very 
remarkable,  and  such  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Th^ 
afternoon  Gosh  [Mr.  Arbuthnot]  oame  and  sat  with  me  and 
talked  over  all  matters,  which  Thave  heard  from  him  before 
though  he  has  forgotten  it,  which  he  well  may,  for  his  intel' 
lect,  never  very  bright,  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  obscured. 
I  dare  say  J,  have  put  down  these  things  before,  but  as  they 
are  curious  scraps  of  history  they  may  as  well  go  down  again 
it  ail  relates  to  the  break-up  of  Lord  Grey's  Governnient  in 
32,  and  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  Duke  to  form  an  admin- 
istration. 

The  King  had  given  his  word  that  he  had  never  promised 
to  make  a  single  peer.  Doubts  arose  whether  he  had  not  told 
a  lie;  they  pressed  him  on  this  point  (WeOington  and  Lynd- 
liurst) ;  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  upon  which  they  requested 
l^  might  be  sent  for,  and  all  the  correspondence  produced 
when  they  found  that  he  was  pledged  up  to  the  throat,  and 
without  reserve.  The  King  then  attempted  to  get  out  of  it 
by  saying  he  had  consented  to  call  up  the  sons  of  Scotch 
peers  and  give  to  Irish  peers  English  peerages,  which  he  did 
not  consider  a  creation  of  peers  ! 

When  the  Duke  accepted  the  commission  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, itwaa  resolved  to  prorogue  Parliament,  and  Lyndhurst 
was  desired  by  the  King  to  go  to  Lord  Grey  and  tell  him 
such  was  his  pleasure.  Lyndhurst  forgot  it  I  In  after-times, 
those  wiio  write  the  history  of  these  days  wiU  probably  dis- 
cuss the  conduct  of  the  great  actors,  and  it  wiU  not  fail  to  bo 
matter  of  surprise  that  such  an  obvious  expedient  was  not  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  suspend  violent  discussions.  Among  the 
l''""*'"?,,'^^''^""^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^  imagined  and  suggested,  I  doubt 
It  It  will  occur  to  anybody  that  the  real  reason  was,  that  it  was 

fovfiiitle^n  I 


_  Arbuthnot  says  they  know  that  Lyndhurst  was  intria-ulna: 
with  the  Whigs  when  the  Duke  was  turned  out  in '30,  and 
that  It  had  been  settled  that  he  was  to  remain  their  Chancel- 
lor; and  so  he  would  have  been  if  Brougham  would  have 
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consented  to  be  Attomejr-GeneraJ,  and  had  not  run  restive, 
and  given  clear  indieatioas  of  his  resolution  to  destroy  the 
GovemEflent  if  he  was  left  out  of  it.  He  says  that  notwith- 
etauding  the  duplicity  of  Peel's  conduct  in  1833,  he  and  the 
Duke  are  always  on  good  terms,  and  no  great  question  is  ever 
agitated  without  Peel's  coming  to  the  Duke  and  talking  it 
over  with  him ;  that  Peel  is  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Whigs,  and  told  him  {S.rbuthnot)  so  very  lately,  but 
the  High  Tories  are  just  as  unmanageable  as  ever.  Chandos 
came  to  the  Duke  the  other  day,  and  told  him  he  thought  they 
ought  to  get  up  petitions  against  the  malt  tax.  The  Duke 
said  he  would  countenance  no  such  thing;  that  he  thought 
the  revenue  of  the  country  should  be  supported ;  for  if  it 
failed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  property  tax,  which  would 
fall  on  the  aristocracy;  and  so  he  persuaded  him  to  let  the 
malt  tax  alone. 

January  26th. — I  left  Belvoiv  on  Friday,  the  10th,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Arkwright's,'  at  Stoke,  where  X  found  nobody 
but  her  own  family.  I  was  well  enough  amused  for  two  days 
with  her  original  conversation  and  her  singing,  and  her  cousin, 
Miss  Twifig,  who,  with  a  face  of  uncommon  plainness  and  the 
voice  of  a  man,  is  sensible  and  well  informed.  Then  they 
both  liked  to  have  me,  and  that  is  a  great  charm ;  a  little 
agreeableness  goes  a  great  way  in  the  Peak,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  procure  a  triumph  to  one's  vanity  from  people  who, 
with  a  good  deal  of  power  of  appreciation,  have  very  little 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and  are  therefore  easily  satisfied, 
Arkwright  told  me  that  it  was  reported,  hy  those  who  were 
better  informed  than  himself  of  his  father's  circumstances, 
that  he  is  worth  from  seven  to  eight- millions.  His  grand- 
father began  life  as  a  barber,  invented  some  machinery,  got  a 
patent,  and  made  a  fortune.  His  eon  gave  him  offense  by  a 
marriage  which  he  disapproved  of,  and  ne  quarreled  with  him, 
but  gave  him  a  mill,  Arkwright,  the  son,  saw  nothing  of  hia 
father  for  many  years,  but  by  industry  and  ability  accumulated 
great  wealth.  When  Sir  fiichard  served  as  Sheriff,  his  son 
thought  it  right  to  go  out  with  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county  to  meet  him,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  struck  with 
his  handsome  equipage,  and  asked  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Upon  being  informed,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  him,  and 

•  [Mrs.  Arkwrirfil  was  a  Kemble  by  birtli,  and  had  mnoh  of  tlio  musical  and 
drftmntic  gemus  m*  tJiat  gifted  ihmily.  Her  slngiug  was  most  touching,  and 
Boms  of  her  musiosl  compofitionB  were  full  of  originiitj  Mid  expreaBion.y 
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was  astonished  to  find  that  his  son  was  as  rioli  as  himself. 
From  that  time  they  continued  on  good  terms,  and  at  liis 
death  he  bequeathed  him  the  bulk  of  his  property. 

Mrs.  Arkwright  told  me  the  curious  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  engagements  with  her  two  cousins,  the  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Siddons.  They  were  two  sisters,  one  tall  and  very 
handsome,  the  other  little,  without  remarkable  beauty,  but 
very  clever  and  agreeable.  He  fell  in  lore  with  the  first,  aud 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Of  course  under  such  cir- 
outnstances  he  lived  constantly  and  freely  in  the  house,  and 
after  some  time  the  superior  iatelligeoce  of  the  clever  sister 
changed  the  current  of  his  passion,  and  she  supplanted  the 
handsome  one  in  the  affection  of  the  artist.  They  concealed 
the  double  treachery,  but  one  day  a  note  which  was  intended  for 
bis  new  love  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  o!d  love,  who,  never 
doubtinw  it  was  for  herself,  opened  it,  and  discovered  the  fatal 
truth.  From  that  time  she  drooped,  sickened,  and  shortly 
after  died.  On  her  deathbed  she  exacted  a  promise  from  her 
sister  that  she  would  never  many  Lawrence,  who  firmly  ad- 
hered to  it.  He  continued  his  relations  with  her  with  more  or 
less  intimacy  up  to  the  period  of  her  death,  the  date  of  which 
I  do  not  recollect. 

From  Stoke  I  went  on  Monday,  Vdth,  to  Drakelow,  which 
Sir  Roger  Gresiey  has  lent  to  Craufurd,  and  staid  there  two 
nights.  It  IS  a  miserable  place,  with  the  Trent  running  under 
the  windows,  and  Lord  Anglesey's  land  close  to  the  door. 
Thence  on  Wednesday  to  Runton  Abbey—Lord  Lichfield's— 
who  has  added  to  it  a  farm-house,  and  made  a  residence  in 
the  midst  of  his  property,  where  he  has  the  best  shooting  in 
England.  He  and  I  went  out  the  day  after  I  got  there,  and 
killed  41  pheasants,  74  hares,  34  rabbits,  8  woodcocks,  and  8 
partridges.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  with  an  excellent  disposition, 
liberal,  hospitable,  frank  and  gay,  quick  aad  intelligent,  with- 
out cultivation,  extravagant  aad  imprudent,  with  considerable 
aptitude  for  business;  between  spending  and  speculating, 
buying  property  in  one  place,  selling  in  another,  and  declin- 
ing to  sell  in  a  third,  he  has  half  ruined  a  noble  estate. 

Just  before  I  got  there  a  murder  had  been  committed  close 
to  his  house  under  very  curious  circumstances,  of  which  some 
notice  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  A  soldier  in  the  Artillery 
got  a  legacy  of  £500,  with  which  he  bought  his  discharge, 
wont  down  to  the  village  near  Runton,  and  took  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  indifferent  character  to  live  with  bim.     He  p'ave  her 
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shawls  and  trinketg,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  lier. 

Having  addicted  liimself  immoderately   to   drink,   he   soon 

spent  all  his  money,  and,  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of 

getting  dnink,  be  began  robbing  his  mistress  of  the  articles  he 

bad  given  her.     It  happened  that  about  tbia  time  somebody 

in  the  village  who  had  been  robbed  consulted  a  cunning  man 

of  great  repute  in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  alarmed  was  the 

tb    t    t  tl     bare  idea  of  what  this  oracle  mig-ht  utter,  that  the 

t  1      p    p  rty  was  secretly  restored.     The  gdrl  upon  hearing 

f  tl  t  tution  resolved  to  have  resource  to  the  cunning 

1      vited  her  lover  to  escort  her  to  his  abode.     After 

d  g  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  they  set  out  together,  but 

1  overcome  with  terror  as  lie  went  along  that  he 

t  PI    d    h  rt  in  the  road  and  refused  to  proceed.    On  this  the 

1       d  tl  at  it  was  easy  to  see  who  was  the  thief,  and  that 

tl        as       he  would  not  face  the  conjurer  was  that  he  was 

f  his  own  guilt;    Upon  this  they  fell  to  high  words, 

t!       til  ws,  and  he  finished  by  murdering  her.     He  did  nob 

tt      f  t  t     escape,  but  repaired  to  a  public-house,  where  he 

n     fter  taken  into  custody.     He  acknowledged  the 

m  1  said  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  deserved  to  be 

h     g  d      Here  is  an  example  of  the  miserable  effects  of  good 

ft  p  n  a  man  who  was  unfit  to  use  it,  and  of  the  strange 

I       tt    n  of  the  common  people.     The  murderer  will  be 

t      1    t  tl     next  assizes. 

I    t     1    t  Runton  till  Sunday,  19th,  when  I  came  here," 
1         tl         was  nobody  but  the  family  and  Ejdph  Sneyd. 
Th     plac      s  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  an-auged  with  exccl- 
1     t  t     t       It  Las  been  very  agreeable.     Lady  Harrowby  is 
p  t     all  the  women  I  have  ever  known ;  "  her  talk  is 

p        8  Luttrell  once  said  of  her.     She  has  no  imagi- 
t      ,  nvention,  no  eloquence,  no  deep  reading  or  re- 

tentive memory,  but  a  noble,  straightforward,  independent 
character,  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  penetration, 
judgment,  taste.  She  is  perfectly  natural,  open  and  siiioere, 
loves  conversation  and  social  enjoyment;  with  her  intimate 
friends  there  is  an  abandon  and  unieseived  communion  of 
thoughts,  feelings  ind  opinions,  which  lendeis  hei  societv 
delightful.  Of  all  tie  womon  I  eve-  '^aw  she  mites  the 
most  masculine  mind  with  the  mo«t  feminine  he^rt     Loid 

t  SiuiJ  n  I^rd  nar       tj  aaput      '^UB    \ 
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Harrovvby'  lias  all  the  requisites  of  disagreeableness  !i  tart 
short,   provoking  manner,  witli   manners   at  oiioe   pert   and 
rigid ;  but  he  IS  fuii  of  iDformatioa,  and  if  made  best  of  may 
yield  a  good  deal  of  desirable  knowledge.     Though  not  illib- 
cnJ  i[|  politics,  he  has  fallen  into  the  High  Tory  despondency 
Hbout  the  prospeots  of  the  country,  and  anticipates  every  evil 
that  the  most  timid  alarmist  can  sug-gest.    Still,  justice  should 
he  rendered  to  Lord  Harrowby ;  a  purer  and  more  disinterested 
statesman  never  existed.     lie  was  always  devoid  of  selfish- 
ness and  ambition,  honorable  and  conscientious  to  a  degree 
which  rendered  him   incapable  of  a  sordid  or  oblique  action 
Always  acute,  but  somstimes  crotchety,  he  had  the  same  fault 
in  politics  which  was  the  reproach  of  Lord  Eldon  in  law— in- 
decision; and  this   in   no   small  degree   impaired   both  his 
cfhcacy  and  bis  authority.     His  great  idol  was  Pitt,  and,  after 
lum,  he  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Perceval.    Bred  in  their 
school,  and  a  Tory  by  taste,  by  habit,  and  in  opinion,  it  is  not 
a  little  to  his  honor  that   he  was   able  to   comprehend   the 
mighty  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  had  effected 
and  to  perceive  that  an  inflexible  adherence  to  High  Tory  max- 
ims was  dangerous,  because  their  practical  operation  was  no 
longer  possible ;  but  justice  must  be  rendered  to  him  hereafter, 
lor  he  will  never  obtain  it  in  his  own  time.     By  endeavorino- 
to  steer  between  the  two  great  and  exasperated  factions  he 
became  thoroughly  obnosious  to  both.     After  having  refused 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  no  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Ins  desire  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  the  disgust  of  parties,  and  a  calm  and  dignified 
philosophy,  he  finds  ample  consolation  for  all  the  obloquv  with 
which  he  has  been  a"-"'*"'' 


JiurgMey,  January  28iA.— Came  here  yesterday,  and  found 
Lady  Clinton,  Lady  Frederic  Bentinck,  Lyne  Slephens  and 
Irby,  not  amusing.  Captain  Spencer  came  to-day.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  house,  which  is  surprisingly  grand  in  all 
r(?spects,  though  the  living  rooms  are  not  numerous  or  hand- 
some enough.  I  just  missed  Peel,  who  went  to  Belvoir  yes- 
U-rday.  1  heard  wonderful  things  of  railroads  and  steam  when 
i  was  in  Staffordshire,  yet  by  the  time  anvbody  reads  what  I 
i.ow  write  (if  anybody  ever  does),  how  they  ivill  smUe  per- 
iiaps  at  what  I  gape  and  stare  at,  and  call  wonderful,  with 
suuh  accelerated  velocity  do  we  move  on.     Stephenson,  the 

'  [Dudley  Eydar,  aocond  BaivDn  nnd  firnt  Earl  of  HsiTOwby,  bom  in  1182, 
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great  engineer,  told  Liclifield  that  he  had  traveled  on  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad  for  many  miles  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  that  his  doubt  was  not  how  fast  his 
engines  could  be  made  to  go,  but  at  what  pace  it  would  be 
proper  to  stop,  that  he  could  make  them  travel  with  greater 
speed  than  any  bird  can  cleave  the  air,  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  400  miles  an  hour  was  the  extreme  velocity  which 
the  human  frame  could  endure,  at  which  it  could  move  and 

Mhruary  \at. — Lord  Whamoliffe  has  been  here  and  is 
gone.  He,  like  Harrowby,  is  very  dismal  about  the  prospects 
of  the  country,  and  thinks  we  are  gravitating  toward  a  revolu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  constituency  of  the  great  towns  is 
composed  of  ultra-Radicals,  and  that  no  gentleman  with  really 
independent  and  conservative  principles  can  sit  for  them,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  respectable 
persons  of  the  middle  class  are  moderate,  and  hostile  to  sub- 
version and  violent  measures,  but  that  their  influence  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  numerical  strength  of  the  low  voters, 
who  want  to  go  all  lengths.  He  says  that  he  has  received 
greater  marks  of  deference  and  respect  in  his  own  county, 
and  especially  at  Sheffield,  where  a  short  time  ago  he 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  than 
he  ever  experienced,  but  lliat  he  could  no  more  bring  a  son 
in  for  Sheffield  than  he  could  fly  in  the  air.  Sir  John  Beck- 
ett is  just  gone  to  stand  for  Leeds,  and  certainly  the  cate- 
chism to  which  he  was  there  forced  to  submit  is  very  om- 
inous. A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  cease  to  be 
an  object  of  ambition  to  honorable  and  independent  men, 
if  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  cringing  and  servUity  to  the 
rabble  of  great  towns,  and  when  it  shall  be  established  that 
tlie  member  is  to  be  a  slave,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  pledges, 
and  responsible  for  every  vote  he  gives  to  masters^  who  are 
equally  tyrannical  and  unreasonable.  I  know  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the  real  state 
and  prospects  of  the  country  amid  the  conflicting  prejudices 
and  impressions  of  individuals  of  different  parties  and  persua- 
sions, and  there  are  so  many  cu^umstances  that  teli  different 
ways,  that  at  this  moment  my  judgment  is  entirely  suspended 
on  the  subject. 

George  Villiers  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of 
Spain,  but  he  (unlike  the  Duke  of  "Wellington)  thinks  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  for  the  Queen  is  to  make  common 
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cause  with  the  Libomls.  Ho  hus  been  gpe.llj  iiiatnimontal 
to  Zea  ,  remova;  having  conveyed  to  tho  Queen  Begent  that 
ilngtodbyno  mean,  considered  his  oontinnance  in  the  Min- 
istiy  mdisponsaUe,  and  this  intimation,  together  with  the 
storm  which  assaiiod  him  from  all  parts,  detei-mined  her  to 
dismiss  him  Pnlmeraton  has  never  written  to  George  VlUiers 
once  since  Oaoher.  I  heard  the  sane  thing  of  him  in 
other  case,  I  forget  which. 


some 


.»4™ory  6!7i.-I5,turnod  to  town  yesterday  from  Now- 
marke^  which  I  took  m  my  way  from  Bnrghley.  Parlia- 
ment  had  opened  the  day  before,  vrith  .  l„|g  ZttUngs  (a 
word  I  have  coined)  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the 


t  ,    , , '.   1'" — '  """'  ^""  loixjoe,  in  wflich  the 

most  reniBtkable  pomts  were  a  violent  declaration  against 
O  ConnoU,  that  IS,  ag.mst  Irish  agitation,  and  strong  oi- 
pressions  of  amity  with  France.  It  is  comical  to  compare 
the  lan^ruage  of  the  very  sdly  old  gentleman  who  wears  the 
crown,  m  his  convivial  moments,  and  in  the  openness  of  his 


■■—■■'',  '"  -o  wovivjai  moments,  ana  in  the  openm 
hean,  with  that  which  his  Ministers  cram  into  hi.  mouth 
each  sentmient  being  uttered  with  equal  energy  and  appm-ent 
on^t?  ^i  ff '^  ^"■k''  '^^  '°  '"•  ""•'«  »  ™^  good  speech 
irth  nf.;^  ?n  ^^  =°?"  ,•"  Common,  has  commLood 
with  all  the  dullness  imaginable,  but  it  was  enlivened  last 

*?  ''?„'!,"1"S'''  °»,""'  ™'  ""il  ^"l  hosiness'  (dragged 
£.■  ^\  S.°T"*'  "'"'  "°  «"™"'''  ""»'  »'  Altiorp  and 
hhiol  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  a  very  fooEsh  alfair,  which 
must  end  as  it  began,  m  much  declaiming  and  swearing,  and 
no  positive  conviction,  though  complete  moral  oeStude. 
11  afforded  much  amusement,  as  every  thing  personally  does. 
S""       '^^P™'*"  "  that  the  session  will  go  oil  rather 

Febrxmn,  13l/.._It  is  observed  by  everybody  that  there 
never  was  a  session  of  ParKament  which  opened  with  such 
an  appeaiance  of  apathy  as  this.      After  the  violent  oxeito- 

ih  K  S,;,";f??;°!'''"*r"'''",  "•" » •  t'"!  ^f  ■•»!.  ot 

,l(r,   ri     ■    ■  '  ^'"  I'ltiitj    Mr  ^ti'i'tli,  I    LiLiiin  BiUiatkeHousa 

ll  ii  I  I  III!  the  (jovemraeat 

n  '  liirnont  mot.    But 

11  II  li^  was  one  of  tliB 

I    II  ,1   I  1,11.1   ,|,,.,,    ri   ri    '1     r         tl  t         S'^ltl^'B'ia  TOD3 

tii.ii       III  1  1^  iti  asloji  J  tlii.f  1 1     ''1      ™  '"^  miM  G  .kmn  and  omphatia 
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ment  which  has  almost  incessantly  prevailed  for  the  last  two 
years  or  more,  men's  minda  seem  exhausted,  and  though  tho 
undorgrowl  of  political  rancor  is  still  heard,  and  a  feelile 
cry  of  the  Church  is  in  danger,  on  the  whole  there  is  less 
bitterness  and  animosity,  and  a  tolerably  fair  promise  that 
Ihings  wUl  go  on  in  a  smooth  and  even  course.  The  storm 
(hat  impended  over  Europe  has  blown  off,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  danger  of  any  interruption  of  the  peace.  Esterhazy 
and  Madame  de  Lieven  both  told  me  last  night  that  they 
thought  so  now,  and  the  former  that  he  had  told  Palmerston 
that  we  might  rely  upon  Austria's  not  being  an  indiSerent 
spectator  of  the  political  conduct  of  Russia,  and  if  we  would 
place  confidence  in  them,  they  would  not  only  prevent  any 
dangerous  aggression  on  tbe  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  but 
would  take  such  measures  as  should  contribute  largely  to  the 
security  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  though  that  was  no  object 
of  immediate  interest  to  them,  Madanie  de  Lieven  told  me 
that  it  was  impossible  to  describe  the  contempt  as  well  as 
dislike  which  the  whole  corps  diplomatique  had  for  Palmer- 
ston, and  pointing  to  Talleyrand,  who  was  sitting  close  by, 
"  surtout  lui."  They  have  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  capacity, 
and  his  manners  are  the  reverse  of  conciliatory.  She  cannot 
imagine  how  his  colleagues  bear  with  him,  and  Lord_  Grey 
supports  him  vehemently.  The  only  friend  he  has  in  the 
Cabinet  is  Graham,  who  has  no  weight.  His  unpopularity  in 
his  own  office  is  quite  as  great  as  it  is  among  tlie  foreign  min- 
isters, and  he  does  nothing,  so  that  they  do  not  make  up  in 
respect  for  what  they  want  in  inclination.  George  Viliiers 
complains  that  for  above  three  months  he  has  not  received  a 
single  line  from  him,  and  he  is  a  young  minister,  unpractised 
in  the  profession,  to  whom  is  committed  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  mission  in  Europe.     He  spends  his  time  in  making 

love  to  Mrs,  P ,  whom  he  takes  to  the  House  of  Commons 

to  hear  speeches  which  he  does  not  mate,  and  where  he  ex- 
Jiibits  his  conquest,  and  certainly  it  is  the  best  of  his  exploits, 
but  what  a  successor  of  Canning,  whom  by-the-way  he  affects 
to  imitate  !  What  would  be  Canning's  indignation  if  he  could 
look  from  hie  grave  and  see  these  new  Reformers,  who  ape 
him  in  his  worst  qualities,  and  who  blunder  and  bluster  in  the 
seat  whicli  he  once  filled  with  such  glory  and  success !  It 
must  be  owned  that  we  are  in  a  curious  condition,  and  i£  the 
character  of  the  Government,  moral  and  intellectual,  be  ana- 
lyzed, it  will  exhibit  a  very  astonishing  result:  with  a  great 
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de.l  of  Joose  talent  of  one  sort  or  another  scnttered  about  it, 
but  mixed  witii  so  much  alJoy  that,  compounded  as  it  is  the 
metal  seems  very  base.  Hoivever,  we  are  not  likely  to  rat 
on  tok'Sl  "e"'  '"^  """'  ''"'''°  "■'"  ^''  likely  liammer 
Since  Parliament  met,  the  foolish  business  of  Shiel  and 
Hdl  has  been  the  sole  topic  of  discussion,  to  the  unspeakable 
august  of  every  sensible  person  in  and  out  of  the  House.  All 
ieel  the  embarrassment,  the  ridicule,  the  disgrace  of  such  an 
occupation,  and  the  members  of  Parliament  are  proroked  that 
the  affair  was  not  strangled  at  the  outset  The  Speaker  is 
now  generally  blamed  tor  not  baring  prevented  Allhorp  from 
answering  O'ConnoU's  question,  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
at  least  ought  to  have  warned  the  House  of  the  conseouencos 
when  undoubtedly  the  matter  would  have  been  stilled.  The, 
say  Althorp  did  what  ho  had  to  do  very  well,  lite  a  gentleman 
aiid  man  of  honor,  and  in  excellent  stylo  and  taste,  though 
many  thmk  ho  need  not  have  said  so  much.  The  committee 
began  to  sit  yesterday  |  it  was  not  a  secret  committee,  but 
tliey  agreed  to  request  members  not  to  come  in ;  however,  the 
tad  would  go  in,  and  they  found  it  would  be  a  difficult  njtter 
to  eiclnde  them,  tor  which  reason,  and  because  Shiel  had  no 
friend  on  the  committee,  they  nuanimonsly  agreed  that  the 
House  should  be  invited  to  add  0-Oonnell  to  it,  and  after  some 
difficulty,  raued  by  John  Russell,  this  was  consented  to 

Mbnmj  14iA.-Laat  night  at  Miss  Berry's  met  Mn. 
Somorvdle,  the  great  mathematician.  I  had  been  reading  in 
the  mommg  Sodgvvick's  sermon  on  education,  in  whicf  he 
talks  of  Whewell,  Airy,  and  Mrs.  Somervillo,  mentioning  her 
as  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  present  day.  The  subiect 
ol  astronomy  is  so  sublime  that  one  shrinks  into  a  sense  of 
nothingness  m  contemplating  it,  and  can't  help  regarding 
those  who  have  mastered  the  mighty  process  and  advancoS 
tho  limits  of  the  science  as  beings  of  another  order.  I  could 
not  then  take  my  eyes  off  this  woma«,  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  soniething  like  incredulity,  all  involuntary  Snd  very 
loolish!  but  to  see  a  mincing,  smirking  person,  fai  in  hamt 
gliding  about  the  room,  talking  nothings  and  nonsense,  and 
to  know  that  La  Place  was  her  plaything  and  Newton  bor 
acquaintance,  was  too  striking  a  contrast  not  to  torment  the 
Huradan     '"'  '°°"  '»»»''e>  trimmed  and  flomiced  by 

rebmari,  lM._In  the  House  of  Commons  tho  ShicI  corn- 
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mittee  came  to  a  sudden  tenniiiation.  It  was  a  silly  and  dis- 
creditable business,  and  people  were  glad  it  ended.  The 
course  adopted  was  this :  they  took  the  Mnaminer  newspaper, 
containing  the  paragraph  inculpatory  of  Shiel,  and  they  called 
on  Hill  to  prove  hia  case.  Hill  called  wituesses,  one  of  whom, 
Macaulay,  refused  to  speat.  He  said  he  would  not  repeat 
what  had  passed  in  private  conversation.  The  committee 
approved,  and  Hill  threw  up  his  case,  held  out  his  hand 
"  wilh  strong  emotion"  to  Shiel,  made  ample  apologies,  and 
Shiel  was  acquitted.  Then  came  the  apologies  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  Peel  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  Shiel  really 
had  never  said  what  was  imputed  to  him ;  but  that  he  had 
said  something  tantamount,  though  very  loosely,  is  probable, 
and  the  people  who  had  told  Althorp  would  not  come  forward 
to  bear  him  out,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  apologize  too,  but 
he  did  it  very  reluctantly.  The  Irishmen,  however,  had  not 
done,  and  O'Dwyer  (formerly  a  reporter)  attacked  Pease, 
asked  for  explanations,  his  card  and  address.  Pease,  who  is 
a  Quaker,  said  "  he  gave  no  explanations  but  on  his  legs  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  card  and  no  address." 

But  there  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  Shiel  and  Hill's 
trash  ^ — O'Conuell's  attack  upon  Baron  Smith,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  exemplify  the  way  tho  House  of  Commons 
is  managed  under  Althorp's  auspices,  and  the  general  mode 
of  proceeding  of  the  Government  there.  O'CoiincU  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  remove 
the  Baron.  Groverument  resolved  to  oppose  it  Littleton 
authorized  Shaw  to  write  to  him  and  say  so,  and  .that  he 
would  say  nothing  in  the  debate  offensive  to  liim,  though  he 
could  not  but  disapprove  of  his  charge.  Nobody  thought  of 
any  support  the  motion  would  receive  beyond  that  of  the  tail. 
The  Ministers  came  down  to  the  House  in  this  mind,  Stanley 
and  Graham  went  away  for  some  puipose  or  other,  and,  when 
they  came  back,  they  found  that  O'Connell  had  altered  the 
terms  of  his  motion,  ftnd  that  Althorp,  Littleton,  and  the 
Solicitor-General,  had  agreed  to  support  it;  in  short,  that 
O'Connell  had  laid  a  trap  for  them,  and  they  had  gone  ding- 
dong  into  it.  Stanley  was  very  angry  and  much  annoyed,  but, 
the  thing  being  done,  he  knocked  under,  and  tried  to  bolster 
up  the  business.  Graham  would  not,  and,  in  a  maudlin,  stu- 
pid sort  of  speech,  declared  his  opposition,  which  was  hanest 
enoui-h.  All  this  annoyed  the  Government  very  much,  and 
now  O'Connell  is  siiid  ia  be  quite  satisfied  witli  whrit  he  has 
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S;  ™  ,.  ;  '/  ^"''Sebj  "«  vols  o(  P,di,„ent)  to  lot 
Iho  m.tter  drop  SprW  Hice  al,o  Toted  ■^..i.st  the  feovem- 
meut,  and  .nid  ihut  he  had  never  linoivn  a  woree  ease  sinceh; 

ous  than  the  elect  snoh  a  vole  T,ould  produce  in  Ireland 

ejjS„rr.sgiissSe-s.^c£r?.^s::s 

taLSf"?*  and  proniBing;  bnt  in  annonncin,  hi.' i„: 
Si  th.°t  I  H°°d  ?!,?r-f  ^'l-  '«'  "■>  ""><.««.■.)■  dil 
Koot  W  „fP  "rJ'S  ''°,»l>J»'*i"-Me  tax,  hut  that 

throe  exhibition,  in  one  week,  and  tB.  i,  the  MinistS  of  om 
fmance.  and  organ  of  Government  in  the  Hou.e  of  Common. 

d^ed  good-humor  at  ridicule  or  abuse;  his  nteution.  a" 
good,  his  mind  1,  straightforward,  and  hi. 'oon.cions  rectitude 
hi.  per.oual  popularitj,  enable  him  to  commit  hi,  blundS 
with  impunitj;  but  the  anllioritj  of  Government  suHer.  in 
hi.  huids;  maxmis  get  into  vogue  which  are  incompatible 
with  good  and  strong  governinent,  and  the  effect,  of  his  weak" 

immediate  operation. 

JSSreory  19«.--L.5t  night  Whittle  Harvev's  motion  on 
the  Pension  List.  He  made  admn-able  .peeohe.;  but  bad  a 
maiotitj  of  nine  againat  him.  Thi.  divi.ion  i.  not  a  bad  ex- 
empliBcation  of  the  state  of  patties  and  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mon,. Some  of  the  Tories  voted  (in  the  majority  of  conr.e^ 
many  other,  would  not.  I  asked  one  of  them  (Henry  Bono 
a  man  of  no  consequence,  certainly)  if  he  was  not  j/oing  to 
vote.  "No,"  he  said,  I  shall  not  vote,  the  GovemmSnt  Su.t 
manage  their  own  business  a.  they  can."  He  would  not  vote 
against  a  proposition  ho  must  regard  with  the  greatest  aver- 
sion,  because  he  would  thereby  be  supporting  the  Goveromeut 
and  pretera  the  ohance  of  giving  a  victory  to  the  Eadical. 
cstabhshmg  a  dangerous  principle,  and  doing  a  great  ininr^ 
lo  a  host  of  individuals,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  of  hii 
om  party  or  among  his  own  friend.,  because  he  thinks  that 
the  result  may  be  productive  of  some  embarrassment  to 
Mmiste™.  This  is  one  of  the  oases  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Government  has  been  such  as  their  bitterest  enemies  must 
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applaud,  when  they  risk  tiieir  popularity  to  support  a  very 
uiisiglitly  list  of  pensions,  not  granted  by  themselves,  or  to 
their  friends,  from  a  sense  of  justice;  and  yet  these  high 
Tories  will  not  support  them  even  in  fighting  such  a  battle  aa 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  reject  their  support 
when  they  might  avail  themselves  of  it  against  the  Radicals 
and  ultra- Whigs,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Baroo  Smith  the 
other  nin'ht ;  and  so  ill  blood  is  constantly  increasing  between 
them,  wliile  O'Oonnell  and  bis  tail  and  the  Radical  black- 
guards sit  by  and  chuckle  at  the  evils  these  mutual  jealousies 
and  antipathies  produce,  Richmond  told  me  yesterday  that 
Stanley  was  greatly  annoyed  at  Baron  Smith's  affair;  but 
finding  the  mischief  done  and  feeling  the  embarrassment  that 
would  arise  from  his  opposing  Althorp,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  breach;  said  he  had  advised  him  never  to  do  so  again. 
The  conduct  of  Althorp,  Littleton,  and  Campbell,  is  inconceiv- 
able, unless  it  were  to  give  a  fresh  triumph  to  O'Connell  (he 
has  just  carried  Duagarvan,  Jacob  V8.  Baron ;  "  it  is  the  voice 
of  Jatsoh  tut  the  hand  of  Mscm  "),  who  has  had  his  own  way 
hitherto  in  this  Parliament.  In  this  business  and  in  Shiel's 
he  has  done  just  what  he  pleased,  and  made  the  Government 
appear  in  as  pitiful  a  light  as  he  could  possibly  desire, 
O'Dwyer  told  the  Speaker  that  O'Connell  had  never  expected 
or  even  wished  iiia.t  Ministers  should  give  way  to  him  to  the 
extent  they  did, 

Knatchbull  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  reverse  the 
decision  for  a  committee  on  the  case  of  Baron  Smith,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Peel.  It  must  embarrass  the  Government, 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  judicious,  because  it  is  not  the  same 
question,  and  affords  them  the  opportunity  of  treating  it  on 
different  grounds.  In  the  division  last  night  the  three  Lenoxes 
all  voted  with  the  minority,  brothers  of  the  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  all  their  sisters  being  on  the  Pension  List.  Molyneux  was 
going  out,  and  was  forcibly  retained  by  Stanley.  It  looks  as 
if  the  whipping-in  was  very  unskillfully  managed.  Notwith- 
standing the  present  prosperity  and  tranquiDity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  disturbed  at  the  mode  in  which  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  state  and  animus 
of  parties,  and  above  all  at  Althorp  being  the  leader  there. 
His  chai^eter  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  mischief  in  these  times, 
and  his  virtues  are  unfortunate,  for  they  serve  to  bolster  him 
up,  and  to  keep  him  where  he  is  in  spite  of  his  blunders.  His 
temper  is  so  admirable,  his  personal  popularity  so  great,  that 
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there  is  an  impression  that  tlie  House  will  be  led  by  him  more 
easily  than  by  Stanley,  who  alone,  of  the  preaeiit  Goi-ern- 
ment,  could  aspire  to  tliat  post.     Nobody  imputes  to  Althorp 
a  spark  of  ambition,  and  ample  credit  is  given  him  for  the 
most  disinterested  motives,  and  for  making  a  great  personal 
eacrifice  in  retaining  his  present  situation.     The  consciousness 
of  this  makes  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  victory  or  de- 
feat, and  careless  of  that  nice  management  which  formerly  was 
indispensable  in  a  leader.     He  seems  totally  blind  to  the  (con- 
sequences of  his  errors,  and  the  advantage  that  is  taken  of 
them  by  those  who  not  only  meditate  mischief  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  to  the  great  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect. 
Oeourrences  and  circumstances  that  would  have  filled  former 
leaders  with  vexation,  and  their  followers  with  dismay,  seera 
to  pass  over  him  without  ruffling  his  serenity  or  alarming  his 
miad.     He  acts  as  if  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  a  restless 
spirit  of  popular  aggrandizement,  as  if  the  House  of  Commons 
was  an  innoxious  and  manageable  machine,  as  if  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  mean  well,  and  he  lets  matters  take  their  chance, 
without  any  of  that  vigilant  and  systematic  direction  which, 
if  guided  by  a  nice  discrimination,  might  regulate  the  move- 
ments and  clieck  the  eccentricities  of  this  vast  and  unruly 
body.     Since  the  opening  of  this  session,  all  that  he  has  said 
and  done   hag   proved  his   utter  unfitness  for  the  place  he 
occupies.     First,  bis  imprudent  answers  to  O'Connell,  and 
the  turn  he  gave  to  that  affair.     Then,  in  bringing  forward 
his  financial  statement,  the  naivet4  with  which  be  admitted 
that  be  had  submitted  to  the  clamor  against  the  House  Tax, 
and  withdrawn  it  contrary  to  his  own  judgment;   then  the 
facility  with  which  he  gave  in  to  O'Conuell's  motion  about 
the  Irish    Judge,   and  threw  over   his   colleagues   and   his 
party  without  an  apparent  reason  or  motive.     It  produces  a 
feeling  allied  to  despair,  all  security  ia  at  an  end,  for  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  his  good  intentions  is  destroyed 
by  reflecting  on  his  miserable  judgment ;  half  republican  in 
his  principles,  and  incredulous  of  any  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  continual  increase  of  popular  influences  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  does  not  perceive  how  much   the 
authority  of  a  leader  is  diminished  in  his  hands,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  for  any  successor  of  his  to  gain  that  sort  of 
ascendency  which  is  indispensable  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
public  business,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  Government, 
To   effect  this,  besides  great  talents,  great  tact,  discretion, 
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sagacitj-,  and  temper,  will  be  required  ;  more,  I  fear,  than  fall 
to  the  share  of  Stanley,  who  is  better  qualified  to  be  a  de- 
bater than  a  leader.  Moderate  men,  wio  do  not  approve  of 
this  Government,  but  who  do  not  desire  to  turn  tbem  out,  if 
they  would  only  act  upon  tolerably  conservative  principles, 
are  thrown  into  despair  by  the  bebavior  of  Althorp,  and  re- 
gard with  consternation  the  inevitable  increase  of  anarchy  iii 
the  House  of  Comtoons,  and  consequent  prevalence  of  Radical 
principles,  from  the  sluggish,  inert,  vacillating,  unforeseeing 
character  he  displays.' 

February  %id. — Went  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
night,  where  I  had  not  been  for  many  years.  A  great  change, 
and  hardly  a  human  being  whose  face  I  knew.  I  heard  the 
end  of  the  debate  on  Chandos's  motion,  when  Peel  gaie 
O'Connell  a  severe  dressing,  and  I  heard  the  debate  on  re- 
scinding the  order  for  a  committee  on  Baron  Smith.  Shaw, 
who  held  the  Baron's  brief,  made  a  very  fine  speech,  but 
afloided  a  memorable  example  of  the  danger  of  saying  too 
much,  and  oi  the  importance  of  knowing  when  to  stop.  Not 
contented  with  a  very  powerful  and  eloquent  appeal,  which 
he  wound  up  with  an  energetic  peroration,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  aivay  into  a  tirade  about  O'Connell's  enmity  to  reli- 
gion, and,  instead  of  ending,  as  he  might  have  done,  with 
shouts  of  applause,  was  coughed  and  "  questioned  "  to  the 
close ;  Stanley  made  a  wretched  speech ;  O'Connell  very 
bad;  affecting  to  he  moderate,  he  was  only  dull.  Peel 
spoke  very  shortly,  but  very  well  indeed.  Peel's  is  an  en- 
viable position ;  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, fadlQ  princeps  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unshackled 
by  party  conneetions  and  prejudices,  universally  regarded  as 
the  ablest  man,  and  with  (on  the  whole)  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, free  from  the  cares  of  office,  able  to  devote  himself  to 
literature,  to  politics,  or  idleness,  as  the  fancy  takes  him. 
No  matter  how  unruly  the  House,  how  impatient  or  fatigued, 
the  moment  he'  rises  all  is  sOence,  and  he  is  sure  of  being 
heard  with  profound  attention  and  respect.  This  is  the  en- 
joyable period  of  his  life,  and  he  must  make  the  most  of  it, 

1  [Theeo  romartB  made  at  tho  timo  are  not  Hltogetlier  just  to  Lord  Althorp, 
imd  It  is  now  well  faiowu  from  otlier  Eoureos,  equsllr  nntJieiitio,  that  he  wsis 
more  oonstious  than  any  one  else  was  of  his  own  etoi-toommgs,  and  puseion- 
ately  desii^oTis  to  bo  jslessed  ftoin  ofB.CB.  But  it  was  notorlons  that  the  iGtaie- 
mant  of  Lord  Althorp  ftom  tho  loBdeiship  of  the  Houao  of  Commons  would  bo 
the  swnol  for  Iha  dissohition  of  Earl  Qroj'H  Government,  and  so  witlun  a  lew 
monl£s  tho  result  proTei] 
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for,  when  time  and  the  hour  shall  bring  about  his  return  to 
power,  hia  cares  and  ansieties  will  begin,  and,  with  wliatever 
success  his  ambition  may  hereafter  be  crowned,  he  will 
hardly  fail  to  look  back  with  regret  to  this  holiday  time  of 
his  political  career.  How  free  and  light  he  must  feel  at 
being  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  his  old  connections,  and 
at  being  able  to  take  any  part  that  his  sense  of  his  own 
interests  or  of  the  public  exigencies  may  point  out !  And 
then  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  being  by  far  the  most 
emmeat  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  see  and  feel  the 
respect  he  inspires  and  the  consideration  he  enjoys  I  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  decadence  of  ability  and  eloquence  in 
that  House,  when  Peel  is  the  first,  aud,  except  Stanley,  almost 
the  only  real  orator  in  it.  He  speaks  with  great  energy, 
great  dexterity — his  language  is  powerful  and  easy ;  he  rea^ 
sons  well,  hits  hard,  and  replies  with  remarkable  promptitude 
and  effect;  but  he  is  at  an  immense  distance  below  the  great 
models  of  eloquence,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning;  his  voice  is 
not  melodious,  and  it  is  a  little  monotonous;  his  action  is 
very  ungraceful,  his  person  and  manners  are  vulgar,  and  he 
has  certain  tricks  in  his  motions  which  exhibit  that  vulgarity 
in  a  manner  almost  offensive,  and  which  is  only  redeemeid 
by  the  real  power  of  his  speeches.  His  great  merit  consists 
in  hia  judgment,  tact,  and  discretion,  hia  facility,  promptz- 
tnde,  thorough  knowled^  of  the  assembly  he  addresses, 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  every  sort  of  Parliamentary 
business,  and  the  great  command  he  has  over  himself. 
He  never  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  is  the  fittest  man  to  be  Minister,  and  I  therefore 
wish  to  see  him  retm-n  to  power,  Stanley  told  me  yesterday 
how  very  glad  they  were  at  havmg  been  defeated  on  Baron 
Smith's  case,  and  that  they  were  thereby  relieved  from  a 
great  embarrassment.  Times  are  migbtily  altered,  when 
such  defeats  and  such  scrapes  produce  no  effect  upon 
Government,  and  \yhen  they  can  go  on  upon  two  majoiities 
of  four  and  eight  and  one  defeat. 

February  25(A.— There  has  been  a  meeting  at  Althorp's 
to-day,  numerousljr  attended,  in  which  he  talked  ivith  some 
effect,  as  it  is  said,  the  audience  having  gone  away  in  a 
humor  to  support  Government.  Ho  took  occasion,  on 
somebody  hinting  at  the  disunion  among  themselves,  to  say 
that  though  there  might  exist  differences  of  opinion  on  some 
minor  points,  ho  believed  there  never  had  existed  a  Cabinet 
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of  which  the  members  were  more  firmly  knit  together  by 
private  friendship  and  political  concurrence. 

It  was  Metiiuen  who  harangued,  and  who  said  that  the 
meeting  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Althorp  began  by  saying 
that  uiSess  gentlemen  would  more  regularly  and  consistently 
support  the  Government  it  could  not  be  carried  on,  when 
Paul'  repined  that  the  Government  did  not  support  itself, 
and  that  they  seemed  divided.  Moreover,  that  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  talked  with  so  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  about  l^ducin^  particular  taxes,  ho 
must  not  be  surprised  if  everybody  tried  to  get  what  they 
could  for  themselves  in  the  general  scramble. 

There  are  letters  from  George  Villiers  to-day  (not  to  me, 
but  to  his  mother),  in  which  he  gives  a  deplorable  account  of 
Spain,  that  Carlos  has  a  large  party  in  the  north,  where  the 
Queen's   person  is     d  tl      n    nks  h     e  persuaded  the 

people  that  she  is  ath  t  1  and  p  bl  an,  that  she  has 
not  force  enough  to  1  tl  b  11  n  d  what  she  has  is 
scattered  on  dilferent  p  mt  w  th  1 1;  g  ble  to  make  any 
combined  or  vigorou  ff  -t  that  1  1  no  monejr.  The 
Cortes  is  to  be  assembled  b  t  th  y  (I  pp  se  the  Mmisters) 
have  rejected  all  good  a  1  n  tl       ul  j    t  and  nobody  can 

anticipate  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  300  or  400 
individuals  meeting  in  a  legislative  capacity.  If  Miguel  had 
resolved  to  give  effectual  aid  to  Carlos,  and  dashed  into 
Spain,  he  might  certainty  have  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
and  then  secured  him  as  a  powerful  ally  to  himself  in  his 
own  contest.  Miguel's  own  case  he  (George  Villiers)  by  no 
means  considers  hopeless,  thinks  him  much  better  off  than 
Pedro  was  when  at  Oporto.  The  stories  of  the  Queen's'' 
g-allantries  are  true.  He  does  not  say  so  totidem  verbis, 
because  he  does  not  dare,  but  he  manages  to  convey  as 
much  in  answer  to  a  question  his  mother  asked  him.  He 
thinks  that  the  great  probability  is  that  universal  anarchy 
will  convulse  that  country  with  civil  war  of  the  most  de- 
structive character,  and  that  the  provinces,  kingdoms,  and 
districts,  will  be  arrayed  against  each  other.  I'he  Carlists 
of  Spain  being  in  the  north,  and  those  of  France  in  the 
south,  it  is  very  likely  they  will  endeavor  to  make  common 

■  [Ptiul  Methnen,  Eaq.,  M.  P.  for  WiltsMi-a.  It  was  to  Km  that  O'Coiinell 
made  the  memorable  but  aomoAvhrit  pTOfaoe  retort,  "Poul,  PouJ,  why  perse- 

a  [Queen  (^hiiatina  tlio  Eegent  ia  liove  maint.  Quoon  IsnboUa  II.  was  a 
joung  ohild.] 
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cause,  m  which  case  it  will  he  difiicult  for  France  not  to 
interfere,  so  he  thinlis ;  so  do  not  I,  and  am  more  disposed 
to  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  is  too  prudent  to  run  his  head 
into  such  a  hornet's  nest,  and  that  he  will  content  himself 
with  keeping  matter,  quiet  in  France,  without  meddlinR  with 
from  S'SeiiS"'"''  ^''  ''"'  °°'  '°*  '"^"^  "J  »"»» 
MWuarymL-Boine,  the  late  Attorney-General,  seem, 
hkely  to  fall  between  the  stools.  When  Brougham  proposed 
to  lim  to  take  a  puisne  judgeship,  he  said  he  had  been  an 
equity  lawyer  all  his  life,  Mid  had  no  mind  to  enter  on  a 
course  of  common  law,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  not  go  the  circuits,  and  be  Deputy- 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Brougham  told  him  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  and  then  fold  Lerd  Grey  he  had  settled 
_>t  with  Home,  but  did  not  tell  him  what  Home  required 
iiie  general  moTcment  was  made,  and  when  Home  desired 
to  see  Lord  Grey  he  told  him  that  his  terms  could  not  be 
complied  with,  so  he  became  a  victim  to  the  trickery  and 
shuffling  of  tihe  Chancellor,  who  wanted  to  get  him  out,  and 
.  S°i°™  '"■  '  ■""  ""'  >"  colleagues  are  quite  aware 
ot  all  his  tricks  and  hhi  intrigues,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
conhdenee  in  km.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  esfiblish- 
menf  of  pohtioal  pewer  on  the  the  basis  of  patronage,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  grasps  at  aE  he  can.  All  the  comiuissions  of 
inquiry  which  are  set  on  foot  afford  him  the  means  of 
patronage,  but  I  doubt  all  will  not  do.  He  is  emasculated 
by  being  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  will  hardly  get  any- 
body to  do  his  bmsmess  for  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  [?!*liS  a  fswdavBof  tbadBtaof  thianotetlieMinlstrvofMfln.li  IkIwbk 

fvT  SnS"  °  ''"  "»*<•.' 7"!  <"  Mnee  tlie  Klag'ln  h,t,f,„  mmietl  " 
■V^t^P  in  oonjunotionwith  England,  "Nona  entmlnerona  leEoi"  waaa 
.Sdo«rSl,.™™,°"T-  I>»>»v«";lr»l!ed.    Mr.  OrevllBarndSaS 

turned  out  to  to  coireot,  end  m  a  few  montlis  TMere  ivaa  again  out  ofoiflco.] 
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Mat  ah  l^th — I  have  been  laid  up  with  the  gout  for 
the  greatei  part  of  a  fortaigLt,  but  went  to  Newmaiket  fur 
two  days  to  get  well,  and  succee<led  "Weather  hke  summoi, 
nothing  partioularly  now,  a  long  debate  on  the  Coin  Laws, 
which  being  called  an  open  question,  the  Ministers  voted 
different  ways— that  is,  all  the  Cabinet  voted  one  way,  but 
the  underlings  took  their  own  course.  Half  the  Euralists 
are  furious  with  Government  for  their  indecision  and  way 
of  acting  on  this  question,  but  I  am  so  totally  ignorant  upon 
it  that  I  cannot  enter  into  their  indignation,  or  exactly 
understand  from  what  it  proceeds.  .  It  was  pretty  to  see 
Graham  and  Poulett  Thomson,  like  two  game-cocks  got 
loose  from  one  pen,  pecking  at  and  spurring  one  another. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  debate  was  very  dull,  and  that  is 
alt  tney  do  agree  upon. 

George  VUliers  writes  to  his  family  from  Spain,  that 
nothing  can  be  worse  and  more  unpromising  than  the  state 
of  that  country.  Notwithstanding  his  Liberal  opinions  and 
desire  to  see  a  system  of  constitutional  freedom  established 
in  the  Peninsula,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Spain  is  not 
fit  for  such  a  boon,  and  that  the  materials  do  not  exist  out  of 
■which  such  a  social  edifice  can  be  constructed.  He  regards 
with  dismay  and  sorrow  the  tendency  toward  irremediable 
confusion  and  political  convulsions,  and  sees  no  daylight 
through  the  dark  prospect.  He  appears  to  regret  Zea,  to 
whose  removal  he  contributed,  and  finds  more  ditBcuIties  in 
dealing  with  the  present  Ministers  than  he  had  with  biin. 

March  lith. — There   is  a   fresh  d^m^&  with   Bussia  on 
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account  of  a  new  treaty  concluded  by  Acbmet  Pasha  at  St. 
Peteraburg.  By  this  Russia  agrees  to  remit  six  millions  of 
the  ten  which  Turkey  owes  her,  and  to  give  up  the  Princi- 
palities, but  she  keeps  the  fortress  of  Silistria  and  the  military 
road,  which  gives  her  complete  command  over  them.  The 
Snltan,  "  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,"  in  return  for  so 
much,  kmdly  cedes  to  Russia  a  slip  of  sea-coast  on  the  Black 
l=«a,  adjoining  another  porlion  already  ceded  by  the  Treatv 
of  Adrianopie  as  far  south  as  Poti.  This  teriitorial  ac- 
quisition IS  not  considerable  in  itself,  but  it  embraces  the 
line  of  communication  with  Persia,  by  which  we  have  a  vast 
traffic,  and  which  Russia  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  inter- 
rupt. This  new  transaction,  so  quietly  and  plausibly  effected 
has  thrown  our  Government  into  a  great  rage,  and  especially 
his  Majesty  King  William,  who  insisted  upon  a  dozen  ships 
being  sent  off  forthwith  to  the  Mediterranean,  Nothino 
vigorous,  however,  has  been  done,  and  Palmerston  hal 
contented  himself  with  writing  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  desirino- 
him  to  exhort  the  ^nltah  not  to  ratify  this- treaty,  and  rathe? 
to  pay  (or  more  properly,  to  continue  to  owe)  the  whole  ten 
millions  than  accede  to  the  wily  proposal.  This  advice  will 
probably  seem  more  friendly  than  disinterested,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  Sultan's  listening  to  it.  He  has 
in  fact,  become  the  vassal  of  Russia,  and  his  lot  is  settled  in 
this  respect,  for  from  Russia  he  has  most  to  fear  and  most 
to  hope.  The  conduct  of  our  Government  in  this  question 
has  been  marked  by  nothing  but  negHgeoce  and  indecision, 
vainiy  blustering  and  threatening  at  one  moment  and  tamelv 
submitting  and  acquiescing  at  another,  "  willing  to  wound  and 
yet  afraid  to  strike,"  treating  Russia  as  if  she  was  the  for- 
midable foe  of  Turkey,  and  allowing  her  so  to  act  as  to  make 
iurkey  think  her  an  ally  and  protectress,  and  finaOy  to  throw 
Jierseit  into  Russia's  arms. 

_  I  went  yesterday  morning  to  Peel's  house,  to  see  his 
pictures;  smce  we  met  at  Buckenham  we  have  got  rathei 
intimate.  The  fact  is  tJiat,  though  J  have  never  been  a  great 
admirer  of  hia  character,  and  probably  he  is  not  improved  in 
high-mindedness,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  capacity,  and  of  the 
need  m  which  we  stand  of  hun,  that  I  wish  to  see  him  again 
in  power,  and  he  is  a  very  agreeable  man  into  the  bargain. 
Uis  collection  is  exceUent,  and  does  honor  to  his  taste. 
We  talked  of  vanous  matters,  but  the  thing  that  struck  me 
most  was  what  he  said  had  passed  between  Tiim  and  Stanley 
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the  iiijrht  before  indicative  of  such  jjood  feeling  between 
them.  It  was  about  the  job  of  Lord  Plunket'a  with  regard 
to  the  Deanery  of  Down  (concerning  which  they  say  there  is 
a  very  good  case ;  not  that  it  will  do,  be  it  ever  so  good,  for 
Plunket  haa  a  bad  name,  and  public  opinion  will  not  pause 
or  retract  in  any  concern  of  his).  He  and  Stanley  met  at 
Madame  de  Lieven's  ball,  and  Peel  said  to  him,  "Why  did 
you  let  that  appointment  take  place?"  Stanley  replied, 
"  The  fact  is,  I  could  not  give  the  true  and  only  excuse  for 
Plunket,  viz.,  that  he  had  signed  the  report,  but  had  never 
read  it,"  Peel  said,  "You  had  better  give  him  some  other 
deanery  and  cancel  this  appointment."  Tbey_  talked  for  a 
long  time,  but  this  tone  and  this  advice  exhibit  a  state  of 
sentiment  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  future  union, 
when  matters  are  ripe  for  it.  1  found  Feel  full  of  curiosity 
to  know  for  what  purpose  Brougham  and  Dennaan  had  been 
hunting  each  other  about  the  County  of  Beds.  The  Chief- 
Justice  was  on.  the  circuit  at  Bedford,  aud  the  Chancellor 
sent  to  him  by  special  messenger ,  to  appoint  a  meeting. 
The  Chancellor  went  to  Ampthill,  and  then  to  Bedford. 
The  Chief-Justice  had  left  Bedford  in  the  morning,  and 
went  toward  London.  Brougham  had  left  his  caiTaige  at 
Ampthill  and  hired  a  ]ob  one,  that  he  might  enter  Bedford 
incognito.  Somewhere  between  Bamet  and  St.  Albans  they 
met,  and  returned  to  town  together  in  the  Chancellor's  job 
coach.  Tbey  went  to  Lord  Grey's,  and  the  next  day  Den- 
man  returned  to  the  circuit,  which  he  had  left  without  potice 
to  his  brother  judge  or  to  anybody — a  mystery. 

March  16(A.— Heard  last  night  the  explanation  of  the 
above.  Brougham  found  that  Williams  would  not  do  in  the 
Exchequer,  so  he  shuffled  up  the  judges  and  redealt  them. 
WiUiams  was  shoved  up  to  the  Common  Pleas,  Boeanquet 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  James  Parke  put  into  the 
Exchequer.  I  thought  this  was  odd,  because  the  Exchequer 
is  an  inferior  court;  but  I  was  told  that  Parke  likes  to  be  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  has  now  made  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
o£  primary  importance :  48,000  writs  were  issued  from  the 
Exdiequer  last  year,  and  only  39,000  from  the  King's  Bench. 
I  forget  what  the  proportions  used  to  be,  but  enormously  the 
other  way.  It  is  quite  ludicrous  to  talk  to  any  lawyer  about 
the  Chancellor;  the  ridicule  and  aversion  he  has  excited  are 
universal.  They  think  he  has  degraded  the  profession,  and 
his  tricks  are  so  palpable,  numerous,  and  mean,  that  political 
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partiality  can  neither  screen  nor  defend  them.  Aa  to  the 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  ministerial  duties  of  his 
office,  it  is  in  ^reat  measure  accomplished  without  any  legisla- 
tive act,  for  nobody  ever  thinks  of  bringing  an  original  cause 
into  his  Court.  He  has  nothing  to  hear  but  appeals,  whuh 
imist  come  before  him,  and  lunacy  and  other  matters,  o^  or 
which  he  has  sole  jurisdiction. 

March  19(A,_The  night  before  last  Shiel  brought  on  a 
debate  on  the  Turkish  question,  when  Palmerston  made  a 
ivretched  speech,  and  Peel  attacked  him  very  smattlj,  as  it  13 
his  delight  to  do,  for  he  dislikes  Palmerston.  TiUeyrand  =ijii 
to  me  last  night,  "  Palmerston  a  tres-bien  pariS."  I  told  him 
everybody  thought  it  pitiable.  He  certainly  took  care  to  flatter 
France  and  not  to  offend  Russia.  In  the  Lords  Brougham 
took  occasion,  in  replying  to  some  question  of  Ellenborough's, 
to  defend  himself  from  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  of  negligence  and  incapacity  in  his  judicial  office, 
and  he  made  out  a  good  case  for  himself  as  far  as  industry 
and_  dispatch  are  concerned.  Nobody  ever  denied  him  the 
merit  of  the  former  quality.  The  vindent  attacks  of  the  Tory 
press  {that  is,  of  the  Morning  Post,  by  Praed,  for  the  Staml- 
ara  rather  defends  him)  have  overshot  their  mark,  and,  though 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Bar  seems  to  condemn  him  as  a  bad 
Chancellor,  he  is  probably  not  near  so  bad  as  they  endeavor 
to  make  him  out.  A  mind  so  vigorous  as  his  will  master  diffi- 
culties in  a  short  time  at  which  an  inferior  capacity  would  in 
vain  hammer  away  for  years;  but  hia  life,  habits,  and  turn  of 
mind  seem  all  incompatible  with  profound  law-learning.  He 
said  to  Sefton,  after  he  had  spoken:  "They  had  better  leave 
me  alone.  I  was  afraid  that  when  Londonderry  was  gone 
nobody  would  attack  me,  and  I  did  not  think  Ellenborough 
would  have  been  damned  fool  enough."  They  certainly  oan't 
get  the  best  of  him  at  the  gal. 

George  Villiers  continues  to  give  a  deplorable  account  of 
Spanish  affairs — of  the  imbecility  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  about  whom  the  stories  of  gallantry 
are  quite  true,  and  he  says  it  has  done  irreparable  injury  to 
her  cause.  An  embassy  has  arrived  from  Pedro,  with  a  prop- 
osition that  they  should  concert  a  combined  operation  foi 
crushmg  the  Miguelites  and  the  Carlists  both,  beginning  with 
the  former.  Geor^  Villiers  seems  to  think  it  feasible,  but 
doubts  if  the  Spanish  Government  has  sufficient  energy  and 
courage  to  undertake  such  an  operation. 
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March  35(A.— Dined  with  Peel  on  Saturday  ;  a  great 
dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Embaasadors. 
The  day  before,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grey  presented 
a  petition  from  certain  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge praying  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  take 
degrees,  which  he  introduced  with  a.  very  good  speech.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
ought  properly  to  have  said  whatever  there  was  to  say,  was 
not  there  [in  which  Silly  Billy  did  a  wise  thing),  so  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  rose  to  speak  in  bis  stead.  It  may  have  been 
that  considering  himself  to  stand  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  a 
shoes,  he  could  nof  make  too  foolish  a  speecli,  and  accordingly 
he  delivered  one  of  those  harangues  which  make  men  shrug 
their  shoulders  with  pity  or  astonishment.  Jt  is  always  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  me  when  he  exposes  himself  iii  this 
manner  After  dinner  at  Peel's  I  talked  to  Lyndhurst  about 
it  who'said;  "  Unlucky  thing  that  ChanceDorship  of  Oxford ; 
it' will  make  him  commit  himself  in  a  very  inconvenient  man- 
ner The  Duke  is  so  very  obstinate;  if  be  thought  that  it 
was  possible  to  act  any  longer  upon  those  High  Church  pnn- 
ciples  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but  you  have  transferred 
power  to  a  class  of  a  lower  description,  and  parUculariy  to 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  and  it  is  obvious  that  tliose 
prinraples  are  now  out  of  date ;  the  question  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  What  is  best  to  be  done  ?  "  Lord  Elienborough 
entirely  threw  the  Duke  over,  and  made  a  very  good  speech, 
agreeing  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  with  the  reserva- 
tion only  of  certain  securities  which  Lord  Grey  himself  ap- 
proves of.  I  dined  with  him  the  day  following,  and  he  said 
so  addin"  at  the  same  time,  "Though  I  dare  say  tliey  wdl 
consider  them  as  an  insult,  and  make  great  complaints  at  their 
imposition.  However,  1  don't  care  for  that,  and  if  they  don  t 
choose  to  accept  what  is  offered  them  on  such  conditions,  they 
may  go  without  it."  There  are  two  things  which  stnke  one 
(at  least  strike  me)  in  the  discussion— that  of  the  two  pnn- 
cipal  actors  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  incomparably  a  man 
of  a  more  vigorous  understanding,  and  of  greater  firmness, 
energy,  and  decision,  than  Lord  Grey,  but  .that  Lord  Grey 
appears  like  an  accomplished  orator,  and  prudent,  sagacious, 
Uberal  statesman,  while  the  other  exhibits  bigoted,  narrow- 
minded  Tieivs,  ignorance  almost  discreditable,  and  nothing 
but  a  blind  zeal  in  deference  to  the  obstinate  prejudices  of 
the   academical  body  with  which  he  has  connected  himself. 
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Who  woulj  imaginG  (who  lieard  tbe  two  men  and  knew  notJi- 
ing  more  of  them)  that  the  latter  is  in  reality  immensely 
superior,  to  the  former  in  mind  and  understanding?  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  if  he  came 
into  power,  would  act  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his 
declared  opinions.  Very  far  from  it;  he  would  do  juet  as  he 
did  with  regard  to  the  Test  Act  and  the  Catholic  question, 
iind  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  he  would  cal- 


;Lilate  what  sort  and  amount  of 


it  was  necessary  to 


make,  and  would  make  it,  without  caring  3  farthing  about  the 
Uijiversity  of  Oxford  or  his  own  former  speeches.  The  ?Vmes 
in  its  remarks  on  his  speech  was  very  insolent,  but  excessively 
droll. 

Denman's  peerage  is  much  abused ;  it  is  entirely  the  Chan- 
cellor's doing,  Denmao  has  no  fortune  and  a  feeble  sou  to 
succeed  him,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  practice  of  making  all 
the  Chief-Justices  Peers  would  have  been  discontinued  in  his 
person.  Brougham  wrote  to  Lyndhurst,  ostensibly  to  inform 
him  of  this  event,  but  really  to  apologize  for  the  misstatements 
he  had  made  in  his  speech  about  the  business  he  (Lyndhurst) 
li.ad  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Lyndhurst  said  (to  me),  "  What  nonsense  it  is  I  He  has  done 
all  he  could  do,  and  so  did  his  predecessors  before  him ;  lie 
has  sat  as  long  as  he  could,  and  if  he  has  not  got  through  as 
much  business  it  is  because  counsel  have  made  longer  speeches, 
for  I  am  told  his  practice  is  never  to  interrupt  Uiem,  to  take 
away  his  papers,  and  come  down  a  few  days  after  and  deliver 
a  written  judgment." 

On  Sunday  at  dinner  at  Lord  Grey's  I  sat  next  to  Charles 
Grey,  who  talked  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  Peel's  siiperiority  over  every- 
body there,  that  Stanley  had  not  done  so  well  this  session, 
had  displayed  so  much  want  of  judgment  now,  as  well  as 
formerly,  that  he  was  evidently  not  fit  to  be  leader.  He 
owned  that  Peel's  conduct  was  very  fair  as  well  as  prudent, 
and  said  that  if  his  fiither  was  to  resign,  he  himself,  and  he 
believed  many  others,  would  be  willing  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Peel,  It  is  remarkable  how  men's  minds  are 
gradually  turning  to  Peel,  I  was  amused  yesterday  with 
Poulett  Thomson,  who  told  me  that  Peel  had  been  very  cour- 
teous to  him,  and  that  they  had  some  important  points  of 
coincidence  of  opinion;  that  Peel  did  not  like  Graham, 
Palmerston,  or  Grant,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  Government  he 
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was  remarkably  civiL  I  think  he  reckons  without  Jiis  host 
if  lie  calculates  upon  Peel's  politeness  extending  to  the  offer 
of  a  place  to  our  Vice-President  in  the  event  of  his  coming  in. 

March  39(^. — At  the  beginning  of  the  week  there  was  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Comraoos  which  lasted  for  three 
mornings  on  the  Cambridge  petition.  Spring  Rice,  O'Oonnell, 
Stanley,  and  Palmerston,  spoke  for  it ;  Goulbnrn,  Inglis,  ami 
Peel,  against  it.  Old  Cobbett  made  as  mischievous  a  speech 
as  he  could  to  blow  the  coals  between  the  parties.  Peel  spoke 
last,  and  aa  usual  very  well ;  but  several  people  expected  he 
would  have  supported  it,  and  have  abstained  (from  prudential 
motives)  from  saying  any  thing  likely  to  offend  the  Disseoteva. 
I  expected  no  such  thing ;  he  was  not  violent,  and  addressed 
his  argument  to  the  weak  parts  of  his  adversaries'  speeches 
rather  than  against  the  general  principles  of  toleration  ;  and 
I  still  think  that  when  the  great  question  of  concessions  to  the 
Dissenters  comes  to  be  argued  be  wilt  not  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  their  virulent  and  uncompromising  opponents.  It 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  thing  indeed  if  he  had  all 
of  a  sudden  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  an  anti-Churchman, 
for  such  he  especially  would  have  been  considered  if  he  bad 
united  himself  with  the  petitioners,  and  he  would  have  dis- 
gusted and  alienated  all  the  High  Churchman  and  High  Tories 
to  a  degree  which  must  have  made  a  fresh  and  irreconcilable 
breach  between  them.  This  would  not  have  been  judicious 
in  his  position,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  took  the  most  pru- 
dent course.  I  am  the  more  satisfied  of  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  speech  by  no  means  gave  unalloyed  pleasure 
to  the  Standard,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  High  Church  party. 
I  feel  it  a  strange  thing  to  find  myself  the  advocate  and  ad- 
mirer of  Peel ;  but  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  talent,  bis  supe- 
riority is  so  obvious,  and  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  something 
like  strength  should  be  infused  into  the  Government,  that  1 
am  compelled  to  overlook  his  faults  without  being  the  least 
blind  to  them.  I  ascribe  to  him  no  more  elevation  of  char- 
acter than  I  did  before ;  but  we  must  take  what  we  can  get 
and  make  use  of  the  existing  materials,  and  for  this  reason  1 
watch  with  anxiety  his  conduct,  because  I  am  persuaded  tiiat 
he  is  under  present  circumstances  our  best  and  only  refuge. 

The  Vice-Cbancellor '  called  on  me  the  other  day,  and  talk- 
ing over  the  business  that  had  been  done  by  Brougham,  and 
the  recent  discussion  about  it,  he  said  that  he  had  taken  the 
'  [Sir  Lancelot  Sbadwell,  Vioo-Ciiflncellov  of  England.] 
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trouble  to  examine  the  returns  of  heariags,  decrees,  and  orders 
and  lie  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  shade  of  diflerence  be- 
tiveen  ivhafc  had  been  done  severally  by  Eldon,  Lyndhurst.  and 
Brousrham,  in  equal  spaces  of  time.  (Eldon  and  Lyndhurst 
had  the  Bankruptcy  business  besides.)  ITiia  ia  a  clear  case  for 
the  Chancellor,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  known. 
His  friends  think  him  much  altered  in  spiriia  and  appearance  ; 
he  has  never  shaken  off  his  unhappiness  at  his  brother's  death, 
to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  tenderly  attached.  It  is  only 
justice  to  acknowledge  his  Virtues  in  private  lite,  which  are 
unquestionably  conspicuous.  1  am  conscious  of  having  of(«n 
spoken  of  him  with  asperity,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  my 
conscience  to  do  him  this  justice.  "When  the  greatest  (I  will 
not  say  the  best)  men  are  often  influenced  by  pique  or  passion, 
by  a  hundred  petty  feelings  which  their  philosophy  cannot 
silence  or  their  temperament  obeys,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
poor  wretches  who  are  cast  in  less  perfect  moulds  should  be 
still  more  liable  to  these  pernicious  influences  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  keeping  an  habitual  watch  over  our  own  minds  and  thoughts, 
and  steadily  resolving  never  to  be  turned  from  cods  Ide  ration  a 
of  justice  and  truth,  that  we  can  hope  to  walk  through  life 
with  integrity  and  impartiality.  I  believe  what  J  have  said 
of  Brougham  to  be  correot  iu  tte  main-^that  he  is  false,  trick- 
ing, ambitious,  and  unprincipled,  and  as  such  I  will  show  him 
up  when  I  can — but  though  I  do  not  like  him  and  he  has  of- 
fended me— that  is,  has  wounded  my  vanity  (the  greatest  of 
all  offenses) — 1  only  feel  it  the  more  necessary  on  that  account 
to  be  on  my  guard  against  my  own  impressions  and  prejudices, 
and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  exlubiting  the  favorable  side 
of  the  picture,  and  render  justice  to  the  talents  and  virtues 
which  cannot  be  denied  him! 

April  3d. — Yesterday  I  was  forty  years  old,  an  anniversary 
much  too  melancholy  to  think  off;  and  when  I  reflect  how  in- 
tolerably these  forty  years  have  been  wasted,  how  unprofit- 
ably  spent,  how  little  store  laid  up  for  the  future,  how  few 
the  pleasurable  recollections  of  the  past,  a  feeling  of  pain  and 
humiliation  comes  across  me  that  makes  my  cheeks  tingle  and 
Iiurn  as  I  write.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  indulge  in  moraliz- 
injj  in  this  Journal  of  mine  ;  if  anybody  ever  reads  it,  what 
will  they  care  for  my  feelings  and  regrets  i  It  is  no  reason, 
they  will  think,  that  because  I  have  wasted  my  time  they 
should  waste  theirs  in  reading  the  record  of  follies  which  are 
cothing  more  than  the  great  mass  of  the  world  are  every  day 
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committing ;  idleness,  vanity,  and  selfisliness,  are  our  besetting 
sins,  and  we  are  perpetually  wbirled  about  by  one  or  other  of 
them.  It  is  certainly  more  amusing,  both  to  other  people  and 
to  myself  (when  I  look  back  at  what  T  have  written),  to  read 
the  anecdotes  and  events  of  the  day  than  all  this  moral  stuff 
(by  which  I  mean  stuff  as  applied  to  me,  not  as  being  despica- 
ble in  itself),  but  every  now  and  then  the  fancy  takes  me,  and 
I  think  I  find  relief  by  giving  vent  on  paper  to  that  which  I 
cannot  say  to  anybody.  "  Cela  fait  partie  de  cette  doctiine 
intgrieure  qu'il  ne  fanfc  jamais  coramuniquer"  (Stendhal). 
Jam  satis  est,  and  I  will  go  to  other  things — the  foreign  or 
domestic  scraps  I  have  picked  up. 

Parliament  being  en  reldche,  there  are  few  people  in  town. 
WOliam  Ponsonby,  whom  I  met  the  other  evening,  told  me  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  assizes  at  Dorchester,  where  some 
men  had  been  convicted  of  illegal  association.  On  the  event 
of  this  trial,  he  said,  the  lower  and  laboring  classes  had  their 
eyes  fixed,  and  the  conviction  was  therefore  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  any  relaxation  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  im- 
possible under  the  circumstances,  and  though  a  great  disposi- 
tion was  evinced,  partly  by  the  press,  by  petitions,  and  by 
some  speeches  in  Parliament,  to  get  them  left  ofTinore  easily, 
Melbourne  very  wisely  did  not  wait  for  more  manifestations, 
but  packed  them  off,  and  they  are  gone.  William  Ponsonby 
told  me  that  the  demoralization  in  that  part  of  the  country  is 
very, great — the  distress  not  severe,  no  political  disaffection, 
but  a  redclessness,  a  moral  obtuseness,  exceedingly  disgust- 
ing. There  was  a  certain  trial,  or  rather  case  (for  the  grand- 
jury  could  not  find  a  bill),  in  which  a  woman  had  raurdered  a 
child,  got  by  her  son  out  of  a  girl  who  lodged  in  her  cottage. 
The  only  evidence  by  which  she  could  have  beeii  convicted 
would  have  been  that  of  the  son  himself,  and  he  refused  to 
speak.  The  crime  went  unpunished;  but  I  mention  this  to 
introduce  what  grew  out  of  it.  One  of  the  lawyers  said  that 
in  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  this  case  had  occa- 
sioned it  had  been  discovered  {though  not  in  a  way  wiiich  ad- 
milted  of  any  proofs  being  adduced  and  any  measiu^s  adopted 
upon  it)  that  there  was  a  woman  whose  trade  was  to  get  rid 
of  bastard  children,  either  by  procuring  abortions  or  destroy- 
ing thera  when  bom,  and  that  she  had  a  regular  piice  for 
either  operation.'     I  don't  suppose  that  the  average  state  of 

1  rriie  samo  thiaif  was  proved  mora  thnn  thirty  years  later,  on  tlio  trial  of 
Charlotte  Winsor,  who  oTentually  eeonpod  the  fate  Bhe  desovved  on  the  gi'ouad 
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morals  is  much  worse  in  one  county  than  in  another ;  but  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  wliile  education  hs«  been  more  widely- 
diffused  than  heretofore,  and  there  is  a  strong  Puritanical  spir- 
it at  work  and  vast  talk  about  religious  observances,  there 
should  be  such  a  brutish  manifestation  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  that  they  should  be  apparently  so 
little  humanized  and  reclaimed  by  either  education  or  religion. 
In  this  country  all  is  oontraat — contrast  between  wealth  the 
most  enormous  and  poverty  the  most  wretched,  between  an 
excess  of  sanctity  and  an  atrocity  of  crime. 

George  Villiera  and  Howard  write  equally  bad  accounts 
from  their  respective  Courts,  neither  seeing  any  hope  of  the 
termination  of  the  Peninsular  contests,  and  each  of  them  alike 
oL^gusted  with  the  men  they  have  to  deal  with.  Howard 
siiys  that  we  could  put  an  end  to  the  Portuguese  affair  when- 
(;ver  we  chose,  and  that  they  would  submit  to  British  power 
without  thinking  it  a  degradation ;  that  Miguel  is  not  popular 
in  Portugal,  but  that  the  priests  have  made  a  crusade  against 
Pedro  and  Liberal  principles,  and  that  they  drive  the  peas- 
antry into  the  Miguelite  ranks  by  the  terrors  of  escommuni- 
cation  ;  that  the  only  reason  why  Pedro's  military  operations 
are  successful  is  that  he  has  got  an  English  corps,  against 
which  the  Portuguese  will  not  fight. 

April  21st.— At  Buokenham  and  Newmarket  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  all  things  forgotten  but  racing.  Seymour 
Bathurst's  sudden  death  called  me  up  to  town  on  Tuesday 
night,  to  go  to  Court  on  Wedncsdav,  Then  I  saw  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  march  up  at  the  head  of  the  Doctors  to  present 
the  Oxford  petition,  attired  in  hia  academicai  robes ;  and  as  1 
looked  at  Lim  thus  bedight,  and  then  turned  my  eyes  to  his 
portraits  in  the  pictures  of  his  battles  which  adorn  the  walls, 
J  thought  how  many  and  various  were  the  parts  he  had  played. 
Jia  made  a  great  boggling  of  reading  his  petition,  for  it  was 
on  a  long  and  broad  parchment,  and  he  required  both  hands  to 
hold  It  and  one  to  bold  his  glasses.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
pi'ocession  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  all  London  is  alive  with 
troops,  artillery,  and  police.  I  don't  suppose  any  thing  will 
happen,  and  so  much  has  the  general  alarm  of  these  Unions 
subsided  that  there  is  very  little  apprehension,  though  some 
curiosity  to  sec  bow  it  goes  oif. 
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April  SSff^-^NothiDg  could  go  off  more  quietly  than  the 
procession  on  Monday.  There  were  about  35,000  men,  most- 
ly well  dressed,  no  noise  or  tumult,  a  vast  crowd.  It  was  a 
failure  altogether;  Melbourne's  answer  was  good.  They  say 
250,000  men  are  enrolled  io  the  Unions,  and  the  slang'  name 
for  those  who  won't  belong  to  tbem  is  "  dungs  ;  "  the  intimi- 
dation used  is  great;  There  was  quite  as  great  a  crowd  as- 
sembled yesterday  to  see  old  Lady  Hertford's  funeral  go  by. 
The  King  sent  ail  the  royal  carriages,  and  every  other  car- 
riage in  London  was  there,  I  believe— a  pompous  piece  of  folly, 
and  the  King's  compliment  rather  a  queer  one,  as  the  only 
ground  on  which  she  could  claim  such  an  honor  was  that  of 
having  been  GJeorge  IV, 's  mistress.  Brougham  made  one  of 
his  exhibitions  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  night  about 
the  Cambridge  petition,  quizzing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with 
mock  gravity.  It  was  very  droll  and  very  witty,  I  fancy,  but 
very  unbecoming  his  station.  Last  night  O'Connell  spoke 
for  five  bours  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

April  25th. — ^Yesterday  the  Privy  Council  met  to  hear  the 
London  University  petition,  praying  for  a  charter,  and  the 
counter-petitions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  medical 
bodies.  The  assemblage  was  rather  onrious,  considering  the 
relative  political  position  of  some  of  the  parties.  All  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  summoned ;  Lords  Grey  and  Holland 
were  thei'e,  the  Chancellor,  Denman,  Lj-ndhurst,  Eldon,  the 
two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Old  Eldon  got 
a  fall  as  he  came  into  tlie  house  and  hurt  his  head.  Broiij^bain 
and  the  rest  were  full  of  civilities  and  tenderness,  but  he 
said  "  it  was  of  no  consequence,  for  the  brains  had  been 
knocked  out  long  ago."  Wetherel!  made  an  amusing  speech, 
and  did  not  condude.  It  is  seldom  that  the  sounds  of  merri- 
ment are  heard  within  those  walls,  but  he  made  the  Lords 
laugh  and  the  gallery  too.  There  were  Allen  of  Holland 
House  and  Phillpotts  sitting  check  by  jowl  to  hear  the  dia- 
cussion, 

MaT/  lliA.— More  than  three  weeks,  and  rebus  JSFewmar- 
hetianis  versaius,  I  have  written  nothing.  The  debate  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  was  more  remarkable  for  the  length  than 
the  excellence  of  the  speechpR,  except  Spring  Rice's,  which 
was  both  long  and  good,  and  Peel's,  the  latter  snpGreminent- 
ly  so.  O'Connell  spoke  for  five  hours  and  a  quarter,  and 
Rice  for  six  hours  ;  each  occupied  a  night,  after  the  manner 
of  American  orators.     The  miiiorily  was  much  smaller  than 
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waa  expected.  Since  that  tlie  only  question  of  consequence 
h\  tlie  House  of  Commons  has  been  the  Pension  List,  on 
which  Government  got  a  larger  majority  than  they  had  hoped 
for,  and  such  a  one  as  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  some 
time.  Peel  again  spoke  very  well,  and  old  Byng  made  a  very 
independent,  gentlemanlike  speech.  Independence  nowa- 
days relates  more  to  constituents  than  to  the  governing  power. 
Nobody  is  suspected  of  being  dependent  on  the  Crown  or  the 
Mmister,  and  the  question  is  if  a  man  be  independent  of  the 
popular  cry  or  of  his  own  constituency. 

The  King  has  been  exhibiting  some  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind,  not,  however,  amounting  to  any  thing  like 
a<!tual  derangement,  only  morbid  irritability  and  activity — 
reviewing  the  Giuards  and  blowing  up  people  at  Court.  He 
made  the  Guards,  both  horse  and  foot,  perform  their  evolu- 
tions before  him;  he  examined  their  barracks,  clothes,  arms, 
and  accoutrements,  and  Imd  a  musket  brought  to  him,  that  he 
might  show  them  the  way  to  use  it  in  some  new  sort  of  exer- 
cise he  wanted  to  introduce;  in  short,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He  was  very  angry  with 
Lord  de  Saumarez  for  not  attending  Keats's  funeral,  and  stOl 
more  angry  because  he  would  begin  explaining  and  apologiz- 
ing, first  at  the  levee  and  then  at  the  drawing-room;  and  he 
reprehended  him  very  sharply  at  both  places.  An  explanation 
afterward  took  place  through  Lord  Camden,  to  whom  he  said 
that  he  was  angry  because  De  Saumarez  would  prate  at  the 
levee,  when  he  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  proper  place  for 
discussing  the  subject. 

The  debate  at  the  Council  Board  terminated  after  two 
more  days'  speaking.  It  was  tiresome  on  the  whole.  Brough- 
am is  a  bad  presiding  judge,  for  he  will  talk  so  much  to  the 
counsel,  and  being  very  anxious  to  abbreviate  the  business, 
he  ought  to  have  avoided  saying  pungent  things,  which  elicited 
rejoinders  and  excited  heat.  The  extreme  gravity  and  patient 
attention  of  old  Eldon  struck  me  forcibly  as  contrasted  with 
the  air  of  ennui,th6  frequent  and  audible  yawns,  and  the  flip- 
pant and  sarcastic  interruptions  of  the  Chancellor.  Wetherell 
made  a  very  able  speech,  which  he  afterward  published.  The 
most  striking  incident  occurred  in  an  answer  of  Bickersteth's 
to  one  of  the  Chancellor's  interruptions.  He  said,  talking  of 
degrees,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Lon- 
don University  granting  degrees  now  ?  "  to  which  he  replied, 
"The  universal  scom  and  contempt  of  mankind."    Brougham 
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said  no  more;  the  effect  was  really  fine.  There  waa  a  little 
debate  upon  Portugal  ip  the  House  of  Commoos  on  Friday, 
in  which  Palmeraton  got  roughly  handled  by  Baring.  A  re- 
port was  believed  that  Don  Carlos  had  sailed  for  England,  and 
that  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  between  Miguel  and 
Pedro,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  false.  Nobody,  however, 
doubts  that  the  quadruple  alliance  will  settle  the  Portugaese 
business,  if  not  the  Spanish. 

May  12lh. — There  was  a  report  yesterday  that  Palmerston 
■was  out  and  Durham  in  his  place.  The  latter  was  under  the 
gallery  when  Palmerston  made  that  woful  exhibition  the  other 
night,  and  must  have  been  well  satisfied,  I  met  Peel  at  din- 
ner yesterday,  and  after  it  he  talked  to  me  of  this  report, 
which  he  concluded  was  not  true ;  but  he  said  that  Palmeraton 
had  seemed  bereft  of  his  senses,  and  that  in  his  speech  he  had 
attempted  a  new  line  quite  unusual  with  him — that  of  humor 
—and  any  thing  so  miserable  he  had  never  heard.  He  then 
talked  of  Stanley;  expressed  his  indignation  at  hearing 
O'Connell  bepraised  by  the  men  he  is  always  vilifying,  espe- 
cially by  Stanley  himself,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  same  ui^ht  in  suoh  terms  as  these :  "  The  honorable 
gentleman,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  veracity,  ,  .  ."  and 
again:  "He  attacked  him,  but  took  care  how  he  attacked 
others,  who  he  knew  wore  not  restrained  by  obligations  such 
as  he  was  under  to  boar  with  his  language;  "  in  other  words, 
]lm^  him  a  liar  and  a  coward;  and  after  this  Stanley  eon- 
d  nd  d  to  flatter  him  and  applaud  his  speech.  He  said 
tl  t  1  had  expected  better  things  of  Stanley,  and  was  really 
d   t  1  to  hear  it, 

I  dm  X  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Saturday. 
A  buthn  t  was  there,  and  he  said  the  Duke  is  in  a  state  o£ 
unutt  al  le  disgust  with  the  present  Crovernment  and  their 
p  d  ngs,  particularly  with  their  foreign  policy,  which  he 
f  Q  th  y  shape  in  systematic  and  willful  opposition  to  his 
fh  ,  of  course,  is  merely  his  imagination,  and  rather 
a  pieposteroua  notion.  He  says  the  Duke  does  not  think 
well  of  the  state  of  the  country,  but  that  he  grasps  with 
eagerness  at  any  symptoms  of  returning  or  increasing  pros- 
perity, and  {what  is  rather  inconsistent  with  his  bad  opinion 
of  affairs)  he  is  always  teOing  the  foreigners  (i.  e.,  the  Em- 
bassadors) who  talk  to  him,  that  they  wUl  fall  into  a  great 
error  if  they  think  the  power  or  resources  of  England  in  any 
way  impaired.     liis  antipathy  to  the  Whigs  is,  hoi '- 
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vinoible,  ,nd  of  TOT  .noieiit  date,  a.  thl,  prove,.  Arbuth- 
Iv  ;  J  I?  ■"  ""  l<>»l^"'g  over  .  bo,  of  W.»  the  Se, 
d.y,.nd  hit  upon  the  copy  of  .  fetter  he  hid  m^ton  to 

i|rtt  1- i?Lrt%r::.r;j:,it*r4t 

?to*rx.:sTe5?;.;SL'^5ff-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ss^^;f|g':tS;^j-»,r^«-M-5S 

of  men,  but  that  h.s  gro.t  ob/ect  ™  to  f.ep  the  Wh^I"ut 
of  power,. «»  he  w.s  oonrinc.d  that  wheuever  they  got  fth„ 

Jorietltad  te"r'T  ^°"*  "™P»°1  ■"<>  tl^th^y  (tS 
i?i„  2M  1?  l»,"g  ■»  PO"»e»=ion  of  the  QovernVont. 
JKoy23<i.— Newmarket,  Epsom,  and  >o  forth.  Nothin,; 
remarkably  new.  ,  I„  the  Hou,e  of' Commons  the  Poor  Law 
S  e  ol  „°^f  ^r?  "  """"ri  i°  '!«>  House  of  Ur" 
Wvrf„,i  k  i,t°*  °™  °'  B'<>"Sl>™'s  exhibitions.  OM 
anoe  ot  the  babbath  (an  old  sjuner  he,  who  never  eared 
tliroo  straws  for  the  Sabbath),  whieh  BtoushamStaohd 
with  exoesgy.  virulence  and  in  hi,  power,  rf  "diouleSd 
sarcasm.  Hi,  speech  made  everybody  laugh  ve",",.!^ 
bu  on  a  divisicin,  the  Bishop,  all'votiL  ,SE  wlforf  thS 
latter  carried  the  second  reading  by  tSree,  in  a  very  thin 
ir^JS  ^,°  °"V'?'y  "«  OhSioellor  ca™  down  4th  a 
lirotest  written  m  hi,  mo,t  pungent  ,tvlo  verv  smart  b„t 
more  Ilk.  a  bit  of  au  article  L  the  mi'Ji  £S,  than 
a  rarhaineiitary  protest.     Wynford  wft=.  in  tho  TT^  i. 

he  entered  hisVotest^  and ^^0^  "ut  to  hS:"Hot,r 
Jlest,  look  at  my  protest ! "  nouoa, 

cr.ch'er.iiV  jT  ''""S  ™Pr!"on  abroad  that  the  King  i, 
craclted,  and  I  dare  say  there  is  some  truth  m  it.     He  At. 

lii,  ™7bU  "-.rt  H  '°  '""''"'•»«  '»  !■'■  ™th  Besfde. 
h  ,  squabble  with  old  Lord  d.  Saumarei,  he  broke  out  the 
other  day  at  the  Exhibition  (Somerset  House).  They  were 
i'tZ'Jr  "f  P°'™».»"'1  Sir  Martin  Sh'.e  iT.lfe™ 
r,   ™"    f  ""'■  P°',°';°S  <"■'  AdminJ  Napier's  said,  "Tha 

pleaS,  S^Jiy  tE\f*^S:d'lir^^tSrS 
nim  down-stairs  for  BO  tcr,v.;,.r- i.:.„      t3..Pxl  ,,..." 


V..,.  p.v^u.«,,  aim  oir  martin  Shoe  (I  believe 

re),  pointing  out  Admiral  Napier's  said   "That 

r  naval   heroes;"  to  which  his  Majesty  was 

„  J       -  -Vy  that  if  he  served  him  right  he  should  kick 

°;.  '"  "  '^''  'PP«™<i   in  the    e«,m  of  Tuesday"  hf 
peerage  conferred  on .     Sl.o  is  a  disreputable,  h.Liiad 
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woman  !  W,  perhaps,  thought  it  fair  to  give  ber  this  com- 
pensation for  not  being  Qneen,  for  he  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  would  have  done  so  if  the  late  king  would  have  consented. 
On  Monday  last  I  went  to  Petworth,  and  saw  the  finest 
fSle  that  couid  be  ^ven.  Lord  Egremont  has  been  accus- 
tomed some  time  in  the  winter  to  feast  the  poor  of  the 
adjoining  parishes  (women  and  children,  not  men)  in^  the 
riding-house  and  tennis-court,  where  they  were  admitted 
by  relays.  BBs  illness  prevented  the  dinner  taking  place  ; 
but  when  he  recovered  he  was  bent  upon  having  it,  and,  aa 
it  was  put  off  till  the  summer,  he  had  it  arranged  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was  ;  fifty-four  tables,  each  fifty 
feet  long,  were  placed  in  a  vast  semicircle  on  the  lawn  before 
the  house.  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  to  look  at 
the  preparations.  The  tables  were  ail  spread  with  cloths, 
and  plates,  and  dishes  ;  two  great  tents  were  erected  in  the 
Hilddle  to  receive  the  provisions,  which  were  conveyed  in 
carts,  like  ammunition.  Plum -puddings  and  loaves  were 
piled  like  cannon-balls,  and  innumerable  joints  of  boiled  and 
roast  beef  were  spread  out,  while  hot  joints  were  prepared  in 
the  Idtchen,  and  sent  forth  as  soon  as  the  firing  of  guns 
announced  the  hour  of  the  feast.  Tickets  wore  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cert,ain  district,  and  the  number  was  about 
4,000;  but,  as  many  more  came,  the  old  Peer  could  not 
endure  that  there  should  be  anybody  hungering  outside  his 
gates,  and  he  went  out  himself  and  ordered  the  barriers  to  be 
taken  down  and  admittance  given  to  all.  They  think  6,000 
were  fed.  Gentlemen  from  the  neighborhood  carved  for  them, 
and  waiters  were  provided  from  among  the  peasantry.  The 
food  was  distributed  from  the  tents  and  carried  off  upon 
hurdles  to  all  parts  of  the  semicircle.  A  band  of  music 
paraded  round,  playing  gay  airs.  The  day  was  glorious — an 
unclouded  sky  and  soft  southern  breeze.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  pleasure  of  that  fine  old  fellow ;  he  was  in  andout 
of  the  windows  of  his  room  twenty  times,  enjoying  the  sight 
of  these  poor  wretches,  all  attired  in  their  best,  cramming 
themselves  and  tiieir  brats  with  as  much  as  they  could  devour, 
and  snatching  a  day  of  relaxation  and  happiness.  After  a 
certain  time  the  women  departed,  but  the  park-gates  were 
thrown  open:  all  who  chose  came  in,  and  walked  about  the 
shrubbery  and  up  to  the  windows  of  the  house.  At  night 
there  was  a  great  display  of  fireworks,  and  I  should  think,  at 
t,he  time  they  began,  not  less  than  10,000  people  were  assem- 
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mg  the  distos.es  ond  conbibiiting  to  the  nle.snr.s  of  «,!, 
ii^Htmg  to  reign  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  durino-  tL« 

s  b?S  °  vivaoions  mmd  to  extend  the  dominion  ft 

to  -eneSfio,,'.;  kf    *°  P'Tetaate  himself  from  generation 
m.S° .  «»rfi«n,  the  protector,  the  nonrisher  of 

«^^e^Er*^.tr?hS°i;ti;.Sti£it 

E  dteter^l™'''\?'"''f  "  *'  °PP»  H""".  "d  tS  ftej 
5?„™  li  r         X    '"  •'°'"'  "  ""J-  "re  '»■■  'teir  own  hide? 

^stiSe?hr.retas?£^^ 
§s,rtp£»j;-?K^st;t„Si££ 

and  planning  to  gel  ont  of  the  scrape  he  had  got  himself  into 

£at  ?t"  SithTffi^r^'";-"'"'/'  »"  "«■'■"  ™  »PP"°» 
that  It  IS  mth  diffionltj  believed  that  he  meant  to  deceive 

■l7aS-  1  '*  "  "  ";»  ■""""  °f  a<=  man ,  he  cannot  g" 
slraightfonvai-d;  some  object,  no  matter  how  trivial,  presents 
bSn,  M  S-  f  {  «-i 'J»te»per.d  mind,  and  he  imSalely 
caf  hrin;  it  i  7  "''■'«'■?'»  ""'i  what  underhand  work  £ 
can  bring  ,1  about ;  and  thus  he  exposes  himself  to  the  charges 

us  "I"""?.*''"'*''  'il"'  "y  ""-"1""°  °»^d-«ti"?o 
v™^'„  1  ;V,"'"' "'"•">  "Jonathan  Wild"  who 
o  it  M  iS  „  ^  fr°  °'  *"?"'  ''''°  ■»"'''  »'  '<«P  li"  land 
notiuug  in  It,  nor  h„lp  chealing  at  cards  tiiough  ho  was  aware 
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be  .hoaia  not  be  piid  if  lo  won.  It  is  llionglit  th»t  the  ex- 
hibition of  last  night  will  not  be  without  it.  mSuenee  upon 
the  fate  of  this  Administration.  ,    .  ,     c  j- 

Mm/  3TO.~The  Government  is  on  the  very  bnnli  of  dis- 
solution. The  Irish  Church  Bill  is  the  immediate  cau«!, 
Stanley  and  Graham  standing  out  against  the  majority  of  the 
Oabinet  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  ohiuse.  btanley, 
thcy  Ihinh,  would  have  knooked  under  if  Graham  had  not  been 
very  Serce  and  urged  him  on  to  res»tanoe.  They  attribute 
all  the  present  bother  to  Graham,  who  pleads  consoienoe  and 
relinoui  feelings.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  how  it  will 
end?  and  there  is  a  terrible  turmoil  Stanley  was  with  the 
King  for  two  hours  yesterday.  The  violent  party  evidently 
mh  Lord  Grey  to  let  Stanley  go  out,  and  those  who  choose 
"go  with  hii  and  to  reiinforce  the  Cabinet  with  Durham, 
Miilgrave,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  what  they  call  "throw 
themselves  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  un 
the  other  hand  the  half-Tories  and  moderates  wish  the  tov- 
ernment  to  adopt  a  moderate  tone  and  course,  and  seek  sup- 
port from  the  House  of  Lords.  As  to  the  House  of  Commoos, 
iTis  a  curious  body,  supporting  the  Ministers  through  thick 
and  thin  one  day  and  buffeting  them  the  next.  On  the  Bank 
mestiou  the  night  before  last  Althorp  wa.  beaten,  after  im- 
Jloring  everybody  to  come  and  support  him  and  '"taS  'J= 
strangest  declarations.  I  am  very  sorry  that  there  should  be 
a  chance  of  a  split  on  such  a  question  as  the  Irish  Church, 
which  really  is  not  tenable.  His  colloaguos  (or  their  friends 
at  least)  susp«ct  that  Graham  kicks  up  tins  dust  loth  ulterior 
views,  and  they  think  be  aim.  at  a  junction  with  Peel-Stan- 
ley  of  coarse  inoluded-and  coming  into  office  mth  a  moderate 
miied  party.  It  will  be  a  great  evil  if  the  Govetnmerit  i. 
broken  up  nst  now,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  cannot  go 
on  long ;  it  is  a  question  of  months.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
told  ml  yesterday  that  he  could  do  nothing  and  ho  will  bo 
rather  shy  of  giving  to  the  world  a  second  volume  of  that  old 
business  in  which  he  got  so  bedeviled  two  years  ago. 

The  Lievens  are  recalled,  which  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
society.  She  is  inconsolable.  The  piU  is  gilded  wol,  for  he 
is  made  governor  to  the  Imperial  Prmoe,  the  Bmperor  s  eldest 
son:  but  the  old  story  of  Stratford  Canning,  and  Palmeratou  s 
obstinate  refusal  to  appoint  anybody  else,  has  probably  con- 
tributed  to  this  change.  His  colleagues  have  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  cancel  the  appointment  and  name  Mulgrave, 
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i\  iiom  they  wisli  to  provide  for,  Tiut  he  will  not  liear  of  it.  I 
can  t  conceive  why  they  don't  let  him  go  out  upon  it;  they 
would  be  the  gainera  in  every  way.  "We  are  now  in  what  is 
called  a  mess ;  the  Whigs  have  put  matters  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  cannot  govern  the  country  themselves  and  that 
nobody  else  can  govern  it  either.  "  I'ime  and  the  hour  run 
through  the  roughest  day," 

Maif2Sth.— On  returuing  from  Epsom  I  heard  that  Stan- 
ley, (jfraham,  and  Kicbmond,  had  resigned,  and  it  was  supposed 
iiipon  would  follow  their  example.^  Althorp  adiourned  the 
debate  till  Monday  next.  Sefton  "  uever  was  so  happy  in  his 
lite  It  18  a  bad  sign  when  he  is  happy— not  meaning  to  be 
wicked,  only  very  foolish  aiid  violent.  I  have  rarely  seen  the 
eifects  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  vivacious  temperament 
manifested  in  a  more  remarkable  way  than  in  Sefton,  who  has 
naturally  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  but  who,  from  tlie  above 
causes  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  moral  discipline  and  of 
calm  and  patient  reflection,  is  a  fool,  and  a  very  mischievous 
one.  They  will  be  forced  to  put  Peers  in  the  vacant  places 
because  nobody  can  get  reelected.  The  rotten  boroughs  now 
seem  not  quite  such  abominations,  or  at  all  events  they  had 
BUme  compensating  advantages. 

June  1st. — The  arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  the 
recent  resignations  were  pretty  quickly  made,  but  they  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals, 
join  in  full  cry  against  them,  and  the  Ftmes,  in  a  succession 
of  bitter,  vituperative  articles,  very  well  done,  fires  cff  its  con- 
tempt and  disgust  at  the  paltry  patching  up  o£  the  Cabinet. 
1  he  most  unpopular  appears  to  be  Lord  Auckland's  appoint- 
ment, and,  though  I  like  him  personally,  it  certainly  does  ap- 
pear strange  and  objectionable.  He  has  neither  reputation 
nor  political  calibre  to  entitle  him  to  such  an  elevation,  and 
lis  want  of  urbanity  and  forbidding  manner  seem  to  render 
iiim  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  post  they  have  conferred  on  him. 
[Auckland  tinned  out  a  very  popular  and,  I  believe,  very  good 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  have  heard  many  praises  and 
not  oae  complaint  of  him.— I}ecemier  1,  1834.J      The  gen- 

.  ■  [Tha  members  of  tha  Grej  Administratioi!  wto  Eeoeded  oa  the  Appropria- 
fjon  iLesolution  {as  it  was  teiined),  moved  by  Mr.  Ward,  were  the  Duke  of 
Biohmond,  Postrnflster-Genoral  ■  the  Earl  of  Elpon,  Privv  Seid ;  Mr.  Stanley, 
Lftbmet  Beeretary ;  and  Sir  James  Gmham,  Kret  Lord  of  tha  Admiraltv; 
Iha  Mnrqms  of  Conyugliain  become  PoBtmaflter-Genaral,  the  Bail  of  Carlisle 
C  l^ial  S '  A"«i<^ud  rirat  Loid  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Spring  Eioe 
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eral  opinion  is  that  tbis  Cabinet,  so  amended,  cannot  go  on 
long ;  but  as  they  clearly  mean  to  throw  themselves  upon  tlie 
Hause  of  Commons,  and  as  the  House  ■will"  at  all  events  sup- 
port them  for  the  present,  they  will  probably  last  some  time 
loTifver;  they  will  at  any  rate  scramble  through  this  session, 
and  during  the  recess  it  will  be  seen  whether  they  can  acquire 
public  confidence  and  what  chance  they  have  of  carrying  on 
the  Government. 

After  much  conversation  with  Duncanoon,  Sefton,  Mul- 
grave,  and  others,  I  have  acquired  a  tolerably  correct  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  these  inconvenient  proceedings. 
Tiie  speech  of  Lord  John  Riissell,  to  which  all  this  hubbub 
is  attributed,  may  have  somewhat  accelerated,  but  did  not 
produce,  the  crisis.  Tbe  difference  has  long  existed  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  was  well 
known,  for  Althorp  stated  as  mucb  last  year,  Stanley  and 
Graham  were  both  vehemently  opposed  to  any  Parliamentary 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  not  exactly  on  the  same  grounds.  Stanley  denies  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  interfere  at  all;  that  is,  he  asserts 
tJiat  Parliament  has  no  more  right  to  deal  with  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  than  it  would  have  to  deal  ivith  his  estate. 
Graham  does  not  deny  the  right,  but  contends  that  it  is  not 
espedient,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  is 
maialy  held  together  by  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that 
any  meddling  with  the  Establishment  will  inevitably  lead  to 
its  downiall.  He  stands  upon  religious  grounds.  I  confess 
mj'self  to  be  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  views  they  take  oa 
this  subject ;  that  after  swallowing  the  camel  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  should  strain  at  the  gnats  which  were  perched 
upon  the  camel's  back,  that  they  should  not  have  perceived 
from  the  first  that  such  reforms  as  these  must  inevitably  be 
consequent  upon  the  great  measure,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
prevalence  of  public  opinion,  abstract  justice,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  all  loudly  call  for  their  adoption.  How- 
ever, such  are  their  opinions,  and  doubtless  Tery  conscien- 
tiously entertained.  Upon  Ward's  motion  being  announced, 
it  was  proposed  in  the  Cabinet  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
waived  for  the  present  by  moving  the  previous  question, 
and  to  this  the  dissentients  agreed ;  but  on  further  investi 
gatioa  they  discerned  that  if  this  was  moved,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  not  be  carried,  and  under  these  circumstances 

"   f  proposed  at  once  to  resign.     In  the  Cabinet  some 
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were  for  accepting  and  others  for  refusing  his  resignation, 
and  matters  remained  unsettled  when  Althorp  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ou  the  night  of  Ward's  motion.  It 
was  strictly  true  (as  he  said)  that  he  was  informed  while 
Ward  was  speaking  that  they  had  resigned.  The  King 
accepted  their  resignations  at  once,  and  appears  to  have 
expressed  his  opinion  that  they  adopted  the  proper  course, 
but  he  told  the  Duke  of  Richraond  that  the  four  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  had  quitted  it  were  the  four  whom  he  liked 
best  of  them  all.  When  they  were  gone  it  was  to  be  settled 
how  their  places  were  to  be  supplied.  Ellice  and  Spring 
Kice  were  indispensable ;  the  Radicals  wanted  Durham  ;  tlie 
Whigs  wanted  Radnor,  Abercromby,  and  Hobhouse ;  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  wavering,  for  he  is  likewise  opposed  to  any 
meddling  with  tlie  Church,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent 
tliat  the  secoders  are,  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his 
resignation  imperative.  However,  be  haggled,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  thought  him  of  consequence  enough  to  bribe 
him  high  to  remain.  He  made  Durham's  exclusion  a  sine 
qua  Mon,  but  I  believe  all  the  others  were  equally  opposed 
to  his  readmission.  Spring  Eioe  and  Auckland  are  Laus- 
downe's  personal  friends  and  firmest  adherents,  and  their 
promotion  is  very  agreeable  to  him  (if  he  did  not  insist  upon 
It).  Mulgrave  so  entirely  expected  to  come  in  tliat  he  told 
me  on  Epsom  race-course  on  Thursday  last  that  he  was  to  be 
one  of  the  new  Ministers,  though  he  did  not  know  which 
place  he  was  to  have.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  disgust 
when  they  only  offered  him  the  Post-Ofiice  without  the 
Cabinet.  He  refused  it  with  some  indignation,  and  thinks 
himself  very  iil-used,  I  do  not  yet  know  what  are  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  make  the  arrangements  they 
have  done,  and  deterred  them  from  applying  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  men.  It  certainly  has  given  great  disgust, 
and  will  not  serve  to  make  the  Administration  more  popular 
than  before.  Durham  is  of  course  furious,  and  if  Abercrom- 
by and  the  others  did  not  expect  or  desire  to  come  in,  they 
will  nevertheless  resent  being  passed  over,  and  in  favor  of 
sueli  people. 

June  2d. — Yesterday  I  dined  with  Stanley;  there  was  a 
vnst  deal  of  fine  company,o«ts  and  ins,  Richmond,  who  would 
not  slat/  in  the  Post-Oifice,  and  Mulgrave  who  would  not  conie 
into  it,  Auckhmd,  Palmerston,  etc  After  dinner  Stanley 
lulked  to  Mulgrave  and  me  about  the  whole  business:  he  said 
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that  above  three  weeks  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  everybody  knew,  he  had  pressed  his 
resigTiation  on  hia  colleagues,  who  refused  to  take  it,  that  he 
had  agreed  to  vote  for  the  previous  question  on  Ward's  mo- 
tion, but  they  Tvere  informed  it  would  not  be  carried.  He 
then  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  my  resignation?"  Still  they 
demurred,  and  on  that  day  nothing  was  settled.  He  then  saw 
the  King,  who  agreed  to  accept  his  resignation  conditionally, 
provided  Lord  Grey  couid  make  other  arrangements,  and 
desired  Stanley  to  go  down  to  his  colleagues  and  talk  it  over. 
He  replied  that  it  was  too  late,  that  he  ought  then  to  be  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  debate  was  going 
on.  He  went  down,  saw  Lord  Grey,  settled  with  him  that  he 
sliould  resign,  and  then  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Althorp  to  let  him  know  that  it  was  so  settled.  In  such 
hurry,  uncertainty,  and  confusion,  was  this  business  done. 
Stanley  talked  not  with  acrimony,  but  with  something  like 
contempt  of  the  strange  situation  in  which  the  Government, 
and  particularly  Lord  Grey,  is  placed,  and  he  "  hoped  "  they 
might  be  able  to  go  on  in  a  tone  which  implied  great  doubt 
if  they  would.  He  said  that "  Lord  Grey  continues  to  preside 
over  a  Cabinet  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  committed  to  the 
principle  of  a  measure  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  he  accepts 
the  resignation  of  the  colleagues  with  whom  he  agrees ;  that 
if  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night  no  concession  is  made 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure  under  discussion,  it  wilJ  appear 
strange  and  unaccountable  why  the  seceders  have  been  suf- 
fered to  go.  If  any  be  made,  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  which  Lord  Grey  has  just  written  to  Ebrington,  in  a 
strain  as  conservative  as  the  King's  speech  to  the  bishops," 
Thus  T-ord  Gtrey  appears  to  be  tossed  on  the  homs  of  a  very 
inconvenient  dilemma.  This  speech  of  the  King's,  which 
Stanley  alluded  to,  has  made  a  great  noise,  and  is  matter  of 
considerable  triumph  to  the  Conservatives.  Ifc  is  reported  in 
the  papers  as  it  was  really  delivered,  except  some  absurdities 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  speech,  and 
very  decided  in  its  tone ;  but  what  matters  decision  and  a  per- 
emptory tone  from  a  man  so  easily  led  or  misled  as  the  King  ? 
Lord  Grrey's  letter  was  addressed  to  Ebrington  in  reply  to  an 
address  signed  by  many  supporters  of  Government,  and  has 
been  lying  on  the  table  at  Brookes's  for  public  inspection, 

■Tune  3(f. — ^Lord  Althorp  summoned  a  meeting  yesterday 
in  Downing  Street,  which  was  numerously  attended,  tliough 
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Bome  of  the  usual  supporters  of  Government  staid  away  as 
foUowers  of  Stanley.  He  invited  them  to  support  the  pre- 
vious question,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speaking  for 
and  against,  chiefly  among  county  members,  and  a  good  deal 
of  cheering  at  hia  saying  he  hoped  he  had  their  confidence; 
but  tlie  meeting'  broke  up  without  aay  satisfactory  conclusion, 
ana  at  fave  o  clock  the  general  impression  was  that  Grovem- 
ment  would  be  beaten,  and  thia  in  spite  of  a  conviction  that 
they  would  resign  if  they  were.  In  the  morning  I  met  Gra- 
ham, who  said  t(»at  he  did  not  know  whether  he  and  Stanley 
would  apeak  or  not,  that  they  could  not  support  the  previous 
(luestion  without  repudiating  the  declaration  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  that  lie  considered  the  question  to  involve 
the  fate  of  the  Irish  Cliurch,  and  with  it  the  oomiectiou  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  I  told  bim  we  differed  entirely,  but 
that  I  would  not  enter  upon  any  argument  on  the  subiect- 
that  it  was  very  unfortunate,  and  I  thought  the  Government 
would  not  stand.  He  said  a  tremendous  contest  must  ensue 
upon  the  great  question,  and  so  we  parted. 

.1  ,^\*'^®.^™"i'*ga'^ery  full  House.  Lord  Althorp  stated 
that  the  Kmg  had  issued  a  Commission,  or  rather  extended 
the  powei^  of  one  that  ah-eady  existed,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  and 
begged  Ward  to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  would  not,  and 
then  Althorp  moved  the  previous  question,  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  was  carried  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, all  the  Tories  voting  with  Government.  Stanley  spoke 
and  spoke  very  well,  but  with  considerable  acrimony  and  in 
a  tone  which  demonstrates  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
old  colleagues  to  bo  Irreparable.  He  was  vociferously  cheered 
by  the  Tones,  especially  at  one  passage  of  bis  speech  about  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  clerical  budget,  which 
however  pungent  and  smart,  appears  to  me  imprudent  and 
worth  nothing  as  argument.  1  am  very  sorry  he  has  taken 
such  a  line  upon  this  question.  His  scruples  lave  come  too 
late  to  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  he  espouses,  and  all  he 
can  do  is  to  fan  the  flame  of  religious  discord  and  throw  in- 
numerable embarrassments  in  the  way  of  settling  a  verv 
ailhcu  t  question,  the  ultimate  solution  of  which  is  no  lonsrer 
doubtful.  ® 

June  5?A.— The  Portugnese  business  is  over— that  is  for 
Jie  present-but  Lord  William  Russell  (whom  I  met  at  dinner 
at  Kichmond  the  day  before  yesterday)  told  me  he  did  not 
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think  Podro  would  be  abie  to  keep  poaaession  of  the  country, 
and  that  another  revolution  would  probably  take  place  when- 
ever the  foreign  troops  in  his  pay  were  disbanded  ;  tlte  party 
against  him  is  too  strong  ;  he  said  that  nothing  but  an  incon- 
ceivable succession  of  blunders  and  great  want  of  spirit  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  Miguel  could  have  prevented  his 
success,  as  at  one  time  he  had  70,000  men,  while  the  other 
had  not  above  8,000  or  10,000  cooped  up  in  Oporto,  which  is 
not  a  defensible  place;  tliat  Miguel  might  at  any  moment 
during  the  contest  have  put  an  end  to  it.  The  country  is  m 
a  dreadfully  ruined  state  from  frequent  exactions  and  the  de- 
pression of  commerce  and  cultivation,  but  Carvalho,  Pedro's 
Minister  of  Jinance,  told  Lord  William  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  with  his  budget,  and  could  find  money  to  discharge 
all  the  claims  upon  Government.  The  source  from  which  he 
expects  to  derive  his  assets  is  the  confiscated  Church  prop- 
erty, which  is  very  great.  Money,  however,  is  so  plentiful 
here  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  been  offered  a 
loan  of  a  million  at  eighty,  which  they  have  declined.' 

June  '^th.—l  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  to  hear 
a  long  debate  on  the  Commission,  when  Goderich  made  a  very 
good  speech,  defending  himself  for  his  resignation  and  at- 
tacking the  instrument ;  like  other  people,  as  soon  as  he  got 
out  of  office  he  spoke  with  greater  energy  and  force.  I  thought 
Jjord  Grey  was  rather  feeble,  though  energetic  enough  in 
declaration  and  expression.  PhOlpotts  I  did  not  hear,  but  he 
was  wretchedly  bad,  they  told  me.  The  Chancellor,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  made  the  strongest  declaration  of  his 
resolution  not  to  permit  a  fraction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  be  diverted  to  Catholic  purposes— the  purposes, 
in  my  mind,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  diverted,  and  to  which 
they  in  the  end  must  and  will  be.  The  Government  is  now 
reformed,  and  will  scramble  and  totter  on  for  some  time. 
Things  are  not  ripe  for  a  change,  but  people  wilt  continue 
more  and  more  to  look  for  a  junction  between  Peel  and  Stan- 
ley. God  forbid,  however,  that  we  should  have  two  ]3arties 
established  upon  the  principles  of  a  religious  opposition  to 
each  other  ;  it  would  be  the  worst  of  evils,  and  yet  the  times 
appear  to  threaten  something  of  the  sort.  There  is  the  gabble 

1  rTho  Qnfldruple  Troiity  ftn  tha  pmaflontion.  of  tha  Psninsnlar  kingdoms 
was  Bigned  in  London  on  tho  93d  of  April ;  aud  on  tho  SOi  of  May  a  •-)"J:^'^\^ 
bnttlo  had  beon  cainod  by  tlio  troops  of  Dom  Pedro  over  those  of  Uom  Migutl 
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of  "the  Church  in  danger,"  the  menacing  and  sullen  disspo- 
sition  of  the  Dissenters,  all  armed  with  new  power,  and  the 
restless  and  increasing  turbulence  of  the  Catholics,  ail  hating 
one  another,  and  the  elements  of  discord  stirred  up  first  by 
one  and  then  another. 

June  9(A.— Melbourne  said  to  me  on  Saturday  night,  "  Tou 
know  -why  Brougham  made  that  violent  declaration  against 
the  Catholics  m  his  speech  the  other  night,  don't  you  «  "  I 
said,  "  No."  Then  he  added,  "  That  was  for  Spring  Rice's 
election,  to  please  the  Dissenters."  However,  Duncannon 
snys  he  does  not  believe  it  was  for  that  object,  but  certainly 
thrown  out  as  a  sop  to  the  Dissenters  generally,  who  are  vio- 
lently opposed  to  ar.y  provision  being  made  tor  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Duncannon  added  that  "  those  were  his  (Brougham's) 
opinions  as  far  as  he  liad  any,  as  they  were  not  very  strong  on 
aijy  subject.' 

June  lUh. — Ascot  races  last  week;  many  people  kept 
awa,y  at  Osford,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  Torv 
affair,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  disgraceful  exhibition  of  big- 
otry and  party  spirit;  plenty  of  shouting  and  that  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  of  no  vafae  except  to  the  foolish  people  who 
were  the  object  of  it,  and  who  were  quite  enraptured."  The 
reception  of  the  Duke,  however  vociferous,  can  hardly,  on  re- 
flection, have  given  him  much  pleasure,  when  he  saw  New- 
castle, Winchelsea,  Wetherell,  and  hoc  gemts  omne,  as  much 
the  objects  of  idolatrjr  as  himself.  Peel  very  wisely  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concern,  and  they  are  probably 
very  angry  with  him  forabsenting  himself.  The  resentment 
iie  must  feel  toward  the  University  on  account  of  their  con- 
duet  to  him  must  afford  full  scope  to  all  the  contempt  these 
proceedings  are  calculated  to  excite.  There  was  a  vast  mob 
of  fine  people,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  among  the  rest^  The  Duke 
made  rather  indifferent  work  of  his  Latin  speeches.  As  usual 
he  seemed  quite  unconcerned  at  the  applause  with  which  ho 
was  greeted;  no  man  ever  courted  that  sort  of  distinction 

June  18ih. — Lord  Conyngham  and  George  Byng  are  to  be 
Postmaster  and  a  Lord  of  Treasur}',  Abercromby  is  to  be  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  and  Cutler  Fergusson  Judge  'Advocate,  ap- 
pointments sneered  and  laughed  at.  "When  Althorp  an- 
n  ninced  the  first  in  the  House  of  Commons  Hume  said,  "  God 
IB  mstiillGd  as  Cliancellor  of  the  UuiversUv  of 
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bless  us  !  is  it  possible  ?"  Some  think  Abercromby  will  be  of 
use  to  them— that  he  is  grave,  practical,  industrious,  and  car- 
ries weight  in  the  House.  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
in  him,  except  his  consistency,  to  entitle  him  to  any  praise. 
An  odd  thing  happened  to  Brougham  the  other  day.  He  got 
a  note  from  Althorp  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  Court  about 
the  insolence  and  violenoe  of  the  Times,  and  that  its  lies 
and  abuse  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
some  means.  The  Chancellor  tore  the  note  up,  and  after 
finishing  his  business  departed.  Two  hours  afterward  Lemar- 
chant  got  a  note  from  the  editor  to  say  that  the  note  had  been 
picked  up,  put  together,  and  was  in  his  possession.  Brougham 
was  furious,  and  sent  to  ask  the  name  of  the^  person  who 
gave  it,  promising  to  forgive  him  if  it  was  given^  up,  and 
threatening  if  it  was  not  to  dismiss  every  officer  in  his  Court, 
and  not  to  replace  any  of  them  till  the  culprit  was  discovered, 
June  2Qth. — ^The  Tories  are  in  arms  and  eager  for  the 
fray.  There  was  a  dinner  of  fifty  at  the  Conservative  Club 
on  the  18th  (Waterloo  day),  with  healths  and  speeches,  when 
Peel  delivered  himself  of  a  speech  half  an  hour  long,  to  which 
vast  importance  ia  attached.  People,  however,  hear  things, 
aa  they  see  things,  differently,  Theodore  Hook,  who  was 
present,  told  me  "  it  was  very  satisfactory,  a  declaration  of  war ; 
that  he  announced  his  having  supported  the  Government 
while  he  could  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  that  seeing 
they  were  resolved  to  attack  the  Church,  he  was  prepared  to 
act  with,  or  lead  {I  forget  which),  any  party  which  might  be 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  supporting  the  Establish m e nt ; 
that  the  Tories  were  few  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  character," 
and  so  on,  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  was  likewise  there,  said  it 
was  no  declaration  of  war  whatever — a  strong  Conservative 
speech,  but  not  violent  in  any  way,  nor  indicative  of  any  in- 
tended deviation  from  the  course  Peel  has  heretofore  pursued. 
So  his  acts  must  show  which  report  is  the  more  correct. 
When  we  hear  that  his  speech  pleased  Chandos  and  Falmouth, 
one  can't  help  believing  it  must  have  been  somewhat  fierce, 
I  have  great  confidence  in  Peel's  watchful  sagacity,  but  his 
game  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  with  all  his  prudence,  he  may 
make  a  false  step.  It  is  30  much  his  interest  to  ascertain 
the  real  disposition  of  the  country  that  I  am  disposed^  to 
defer  very  much  to  his  views  and  notions  of  probabilities, 
otherwise  I  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  it  is  wise  in  him 
to  encourage  and  head  a  High  Church  party  and  promote 
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the  senseless  cry  of  the  Churoh  in  danger.  It  is  the  contest 
itself  as  much  as  the  triumph  of  any  party  that  is  to  be 
deprecated,  for  nothing  is  like  the  exasperation  of  religioua 
quarrels,  and  victory  is  always  abused  and  moderation  for- 
gotten, whichever  side  has  the  aacendant.  Every  day,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  more  apparent  that  this  Government  cannot 
last ;  living  as  I  do  with  men  of  all  parties,  I  collect  a  variety 
of  opinions,  some  of  them  intrinsically  worth  little,  except  as 
straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  but  which  satisfy  me 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons  has  no  great  affection 
for  thera,  and  would  not  liave  much  difficulty  in  supporting 
any  other  Administration  that  j)resented  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  would  act  upon  principles  at  once  liberal  and 
moderate.  The  majority  of  the  members  dread  the  dissolution, 
knowing  that  the  next  elections  must  be  fiercely  contested, 
and  be  expensive  and  embarrassing  in  all  ways.  Altogether 
it  is  diiScult  to  conceive  a  more  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  nor  one  from  which  it  appears  more  hopeless 
to  emerge.  In  the  state  of  parties  and  of  the  country  the 
one  thing  needful — *  strong  Government — appears  the  one 
thing  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

June  %iih. — Lord  Auckland  told  me  the  other  night  that 
Government  are  prepared  for  the  Dissenters  Bill  being 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  don't  care. 
He  thinks  it  never  will  be  carried,  and  will  be  a  standing 
grievance  of  no  great  weight.  The  Chancellor  made  an 
admirable  speech  on  secondary  punishments,  connecting  with 
it  the  question  of  education.  He  told  me  he  was  called  on 
to  pronounce  an  essay  without  any  preparation,  and  he  did 
the  best  he  could.  I  did  not  hoar  it,  but  was  told  it  was 
excellent.  He  shines  in  this  sort  o£  thing  ;  his  views_  are  so 
enlarged  and  philosophical,  and  they  are  expressed  in  such 
becoming  and  beautiful  language. 

Jitne  26th. — There  was  a  good  debate  on  Monday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill._  Peel  made  a 
very  clever  speech,  attacking  the  Commission  with  great 
felicity,  and  John  Eussell  made  an  excellent  speech  in  reply, 
failing  to  escuse  the  Commission,  which  is  inexcusable,  but 
very  good  upon  the  question.  Both  he  and  Eilice  spoke  out. 
I  was  at  the  Abbey  on  Tuesday  and  yesterday  for  a  perform- 
ance and  a  rehearsal  of  the  "Messiah,"  The  speotaclois 
veiy  fine,  and  it  is  all  admirably  managed— no  crowd  or  in- 
3,  and  easy  egress  and  ingress— but  the  "  Messiah  " 
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is  not  so  efTective  as  I  expected,  not  so  fine  as  in  York  Min- 
ster ;  tiie  choruses  are  admirably  performed,  but  the  single 
voices  are  miserable — singers  of  extreme  mediocrity,  or  whose 
powers  are  gone  ;  old  Bellamy,  who  was  at  Handel's  com- 
memoration as  a  singing  boy,  Miss  Stephens,  etc. 

June  %1th. — Lord  William  Eussell  told  me  last  night  that 
his  brother  John  has  frequently  ofEered  to  resign,  and  thoy 
never  would  let  him ;  at  last  he  said  he  must  speak  out  on 
this  Church  appropriation  question,  or  positively  he  would 
not  stay  in,  so  that  his  speech  was  not  hlwrted  out,  as  I  sup- 
posed, but  was  the  result  of  a  fixed  resolution.  This  alters 
the  case  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  it  can't  be  denied  that 
he  was  right  in  thinking  it  better  that  Government  should 
make  itself  clearly  understood,  and  that  a  break-up  was 
preferable  to  going  on  without  any  real  cordiality  or  con- 
currence among  each  other,  and  the  Administration  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  all  parties.  William  Russell  said  that  Gov- 
ernment were  quite  aware  that  Pee!  and  the  Duke  could 
turn  them  out  when  they  would,  but  that  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do  next. 

Don  Carlos  is  coming  to  town  to  Gloucester  Lodge.  When 
tliey  told  him  the  Spanish  Embassador  (Miraflorcs)  was  come 
to  wait  upon  him,  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  Embassador  at  the 
Court  of  London."  He  will  not  take  any  money,  and  he  will 
neither  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne  nor  move 
hand  or  foot  in  prosecuting  them.  "If  chance  will  have  me 
king,  why  let  chance  crown  me,  without  my  stir."  (He  was 
meditating  evasion  at  this  time,  and  got  away  undiscovered 
soon  after.)  They  say  he  can  get  all  the  money  he  wants 
from  his  partisans  in  Spain,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  wealth 
in  the  country.  Strange  infatuation  when  men  ^yill  spend 
their  blood  and  their  money  for  such  a  miserable  object  !  If 
he  had  any  thing  like  spirit,  enterprise,  and  courage,  he  would 
make  a  fine  confusion  in  Spain,  and  probably  succeed;  his 
departure  from  the  Peninsula  and  taking  refuge  here  has  not 
caused  the  war  to  languish  in  the  north.  Admiral  Napier  is 
arrived,  and  has  taken  a  lodging  close  to  him  in  Portsmouth. 
Jilirafloros  paid  a  droll  compliment  to  Madame  de  Lieven  the 
other  night.  She  was  pointing  out  the  various  beauties  at 
some  ball,  and  among  others  Lady  Seymour,  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  admire  her.  He  said:  "  fille  est  trop  j'eune,  trop 
f  ralche,"  and  then,  with  a  tender  look  and  squeezing  her  hand, 
"  .Paime  les  femmes  un  peu  passfies." 
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July  4(A.~TLe  other  night  Stanley  made  a  fierce  speech 
on  Irish  tithes,  and  plainly  showed  that  no  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  Government  is  feasible.  Last  night 
Littleton  made  a  melancholy  exhibition  with  O'Conncll. 
Formerly  a  Minister  must  have  resigned  who  cut  snch  a  fignre ; 
now  it  is  very  different,  for  no  matter  how  unfit  a  man  may 
be,  it  is  ten  to  one  nobody  better  can  be  found  to  replace  him. 
A  more  disgraceful  affair  never  was  seen;  the  Tories  chuckled, 
the  Grovernment  and  their  friends  were  disgusted,  ashamed, 
and  vexed;  Durham  sat  under  the  gallery  and  enjoyed  the 

I  was  at  Woolwich  yesterday  to  see  the  yacht  in  which 
the  Queen  is  to  sail  to  the  Continent.  Such  luxury  and 
splendor,  and  such  gorgeous  preparations  I  She  will  sail  like 
Cleopatra  down  the  Cydnus,  and  though  she  will  have  no 
beautiful  hoys  like  Cupids  to  fan  her,  she  will  be  attended  by 
EmilyBagot,  who  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Mater  Cupidinum. 
She  will  return  to  her  beggarly  country  in  somewhat  different 
trim  from  that  in  which  she  left  it,  with  all  her  earls  and 
countesses,  equipages,  pages,  valets,  dressers,  etc.  Tiie  Duke 
of  Wellington  gave  a  great  ball  the  other  night,  and  invited 
all  the  Ministers.  The  Chancellor  was  there  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  say  it  was  very  amusing  to 
see  the  Duke  doing  the  honors  to  him.  The  Tories  have  had 
a  great  disappointment  in  the  Finsbury  election,  which  they 
fancied  Pownall  was  sure  of  carrying  the  first  day,  bnt  Tommy 
Duncomb  beat  him  hoDow  the  second.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
exhibition  of  Radical  strength  in  that  metropolitan  district, 
and  may  serve  to  sober  the  Toi-ies  a  little,  and  bring  some  of 
them  down  from  their  high  horses. 

July  6(A.— When  I  wrote  the  above  I  had  not  read  Stan- 
ley's speech,  and  had  only  heard  he  had  used  very  strong 
language.  I  was  greatly  astonished  when  I  did  read  it,  and 
fully  concur  in  the  nearly  universal  opinion  that,  however 
clover  and  laughable  it  may  have  been,  it  was  a  most  inju- 
dicious and  unfortunate  exhibition,  and  is  calculated  to  do 
him  a  serious  and  lasting  injury.  {This  was  the  famous 
'  thimblerig  "  speech.)  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  or 
heard  so  virulent  and  coarse  an  invective,  and  it  is  rather 
disgusting  than  any  thing  else  to  see  such  a  one  fired  ofE  at  the 
men  with  whom  he  has  been  acting  for  some  years  {up  to  three 
weeks  ago),  with  whom  he  declared  his  entire  concurrence  on 
every  other  question,  from  whom  he  expressed  the  liveliest 
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regret  at  separating,  and  to  whom  he  was  indiviJually  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  regard.  {It  will  be 
seen  that  he  made  similar  professions  when  he  separated 
from  Peel's  GoYernment  in  '46,  and  instantly  rushed  into 
a  similar  opposition.)  The  Tories  cheered  him  lustily;  and 
what  must  he  on  reflection  think  of  such  cheers,  and  of 
liis_  position  in  the  House — to  be  holloa'd  on  by  the  party 
which  he  has  hitherto  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
and  which  he  thinks  the  very  essence  of  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice, ftt  least  on  all  secular  matters,  against  his  old 
friends  and  colleagues,  to  whom  he  is  still  allied  in  opinion 
upon  almost  every  great  question  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  ?  Ho  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  that  there  was 
nobod>r  on  the  Treasury  Bench  who  could  answer  him  to  fling 
out  this  spitefu!  and  intemperate  invective.  If  Brougham 
could  have  been  thrown  for  half  an  hour  into  the  House,  "like 
an  eagle  into  a  dovecot,"  what  a  grand  opportunity  there  would 
have  been  for  his  tremendous  sarcasm  to  vent  itself  !  As  it 
was,  Stanley  went  away  unscathed,  for  though  Althorp  was 
not  bad  in  the  few  words  be  said  with  great  good-humor,  and 
Littleton  made  a  very  tolerable  speech,  the  former  twaddled, 
and  tlie  latter  has  been  too  much  damaged  to  allow  of  his 
saying  any  thing  with  effect ;  besides,  he  quoted  a  speech  of 
Stanley's  against  him  {at  all  times  a  poor  argument)  and  did 
not  quote  the  whole  of  it.  I  dare  say  Peel  was  not  veiy  sorrv 
to  hear  Stanley's  speech,  and  justly  estimated  the  value  of  the 
cheers  with  which  it  was  hailed.  It  places  him  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  below  Peel,  and  puts  an  end  to  any  pre- 
tensions of  rivalship,  if  be  ever  entertained  any.  If  a  junction 
is  to  take  place  between  them,  Stanley  must  be  content  witli 
a  subordinate  part ;  and,  act  with  whomsoever  he  may,  he  will 
never  inspire  real  confidence  or  conciliate  real  esteem.  I  en- 
tertain this  opinion  with  regret,  and  could  have  wished  he  had 
cut  a  better  figure.  I  dined  with  a  Tory  at  the  "  Travelers  " 
yesterday,  and  he  said  :  "  Of  course  we  cheered  him  as  loudly 
as  we  could ;  we  want  to  get  him,  but  T  must  own  tliat  it  was 
a  very  injudicious  speech  and  very  unbecoming."  These  are 
the  sort  of  events  ia  a  man's  life,  which  influence  his  destiny 
ever  after;  it  is  not  that  his  political  career  will  be  marred, 
or  that  any  thing  can  prevent  his  talents  rendering  it  on  the 
whole  important  and  probably  successful,  but  there  is  a  re- 
vulsion in  men's  minds  about  Jiim,  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  silent,  but  la  the  end  a  sensible,  effect  upon  his  fortunes. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  Lord  Derby,  who  is  a  very  shrewd  and 
sagaoioua  old  man,  never  would  hear  of  his  grandson's  super- 
Jative  ments,  and  always  ia  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  ques- 
tioned his  ultimate  success. 

July  im.-~Ca.xa^  to  town  last  night  from  Newmarket, 
and  found  things  in  a  fine  state.  Althorp  had  resigned  three 
days  ago ;  his  resignation  was  accepted,  on  which  Lord  Grey 
resigned  too  Both  of  them  explained  in  Parliament  last 
n.ght,  Lord  Grey,  as  they  tell  me,  in  a  veiy  moving  and 
gentlemanhke  speech,  admirably  delivered.  The  Duke  of 
WeJiington  made  a  violent  attack  upon  him  in  reply,  which  it 
js  thought  he  might  as  well  have  omitted.  (The  Duke's  speech 
gave  great  disgust  to  many  even  of  hia  own  party  and  was 
aitenvard  assigned  as  a  reason  by  Stanley  and  his  friends  for 
not  tating  office  with  the  Duke.)  Nobody  knows  what  is  to 
happen  The  King  sent  for  Melbourne,  and  his  nephew,  John 
Fonsonby,  to  d  me  last  night  he  believed  he  would  endeavor 
to  carry  on  the  Government;  but  whether  he  does  or  not  it 
cant  last;  the  Whig  Government  is  virtually  at  an  end 
the  lories,  who  were  shouting  the  night  before  last,  are  con- 
siderably disappointed  that  the  King  did  not  instantly  avail 
nmself  of  Lord  Grey's  resignation  and  send  fcr  them,  or  at 
least  for  Peel.  I  don't  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  from  anv 
predilection  for  the  Whigs  that  he  tries  to  bolster  up  this 
Government,  but  he  is  said  to  have  an  exceeding  horror  of  a 
dissolution,  and  it  ia  just  possible  he  may  be  acting  under 
some  good  advice  surreptitiously  convoyed  to  him,  for  under  all 
circumstances  I  think  he  is  taking  the  most  prudent  part  he  can 
it  IS  very  essential  that  he  should  have  no  hand  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  Cabinet,  and  if  he  does  his  best  to  reconstruct  it 
and  gives  the  remaining  Ministers  a  fair  trial,  he  will  have  a 
go  3d  right  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
to  support  him  in  any  ulterior  measures  that  circumstances  ma  v 
compel  him  to  adopt.  ^ 

,  Thus  Littleton  has  been  the  instrument  of  breaking  up 
tins  Government ;  a  man  powerless  to  serve  his  party  has 
contrived  to  destroy  It.  It  is  curious  to  trace  this  matter 
Irom  the  outset.  When  Hobhouse  threw  up  bis  office  and 
his  seat,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  successor  to 
him  in  the  Irish  Office,  principally  because  not  one  man  in 
iifty  could  procure  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  his  reelection  if 
already  there.  In  this  emergency  Littleton  volunteered  his 
services ;  he  was  sure  of  his  seat,  and  he  wanted  eventually  a 
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peerage,  so  lie  wi-ote  to  Lord  Grey,  and  said  that  if  he 
thought  him  capable  of  filling  the  pkce  he  would  undertake 
it,'  Nothing  better  suggeited  itself;  it  was  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  they  closed  with  his  offer.  No  man  could  be 
less  fit  for  such  a  situation;  his  talents  are  slender,  his  man- 
ners unpopular,  and  his  vanity  considerable.  When  warned 
against  O'Oonaell  he  said,  "  Oh,  leave  me  to  manage  Dan," 
and  manage  him  he  did  with  a  vengeance,  and  a  pretty  Tartar 
he  oaught.  His  first  attempts  at  management  were  exhibited 
in  the  business  of  Baron  Smith.  When  the  Coercion  question 
came  to  be  agitated,  he  thought  himself  very  cunning  in 
beginning  a  little  intrigue  without  the  knowledge  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  wrote  to  Lord  Wellesley  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  him  to  recommend  to  the  Cabinet  that  the 
Bill  should  pass  without  the  strong  clauses,  and  most  unac- 
countably Lord  Wellesley  did  so."  He  stated  that  this  omis- 
sion was  desirable  on  account  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Government  in  England,  and  Lord  Wellesley  replied 
that  if  it  was  necessary  on  that  account  he  would  contrive  to 
manage  matters  without  the  clauses.  Upon  this  he  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  O'Oonnell,  and  never  doubting 
that  his  and  Lord  Wellealey's  advice  (in  accordance  as  it  was 
with  the  opinions  of  certain  members  of  this  Cabinet)  would 
prevail,  he  gave  O'Connell  those  expectations  the  disappoict- 

"  [This  statement,  though  douliHesa  cunont  at  tlio  timo,  is  to  my  oertHJn 
kaowlodga  eQtiroly  inaMnrate.  Mr.  Littleton  was  conflnod  W  his  sola  at  tlio 
time  by  an  aooident,  and  knaw  little  of  wbst  was  going  on.  Hobody  was  mora 
anrprisod  than  himself  to  rooeivB  from  Lord  Groy  a  apontraioous  and  nnespeoted 
offat  of  the  Chief  Saorataiyahip  of  Ireland.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  aitrema 
diffleulties  of  the  otlloe,  whvoh  was  at  that  moment  pei'liaps  the  most  important 
in  tho  Govommont.-  With  equal  modeBty  and  candor  he  diBtniatad  his  own 
ability  to  fill  it,  and  ha  still  more  distrusted  his  own  want  of  eautioo  and  pcu- 
denoa,  whieh  was  his  waok  point.  Ha  aooeptad  itj  however,  to  reHeva_  the 
Gkivernment  lliim  emharrasBmant,  but  he  aoooinpamed  his  aonaptance  with  a 
deelaradon  to  Lord  Grey  that  ha  wooll  gladly  resign  hie  oiflee  whenever  a 
better  man  oonld  be  fonnd  to  fiE  it.  It  had  previonsly  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Abororoniby,  who  refUsad  to  aceept  it  without  a  seat  in  ibe  Cabinet.] 

'  [These  detiuls  are  also  for  fiom  aoourate,  as  has  now  been,  demonsti'ated 
by  the  pubUeation  (leja)  of  Lord  Hatherton's  own  memoir  on  the  suWeot,  and 
of  the  original  corraspondenee,  whioh  proves  that  the  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley 
was  wi'itten  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor,  and  that  it  espressed 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  several  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  inust,  however, 
be  aoknowladgad  that  it  ws3  written  irithout  the  tnowladge  of  Lord  Grey  aad 
in  opposition  to  his  views.  The  subsaquent  eommunioation  made  by  Mr.  Llt^ 
tlotou  to  O'Coiinail  was  mada  with  the  knowledge  and  conourrenoe  of  Lord 
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mont  of  lyMoli  produced  the  scone  between  Item  in  the 
House  of  Oominoiis  Lord  Grey,  however,  was  oau.Ily  ..I 
f  „°?  W  Si  ^"'"fi'^  "">  tik  i„t  reoommendalion  of 
Lord  WcUesy,,  which  w..  directly  at  variance  with  the 
opinion  he  had  given  »ome  time  before,  and  he  acoordinrfv 
asked  him  to  oitplam  why  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  ro'- 
questea  him  to  reconsider  his  latter  opinion.  He  stiii  repKed 
r7™  .?  IT  "•"■■"y.  1»  'OHM  lio  without  the  clauses. 
hSZ  ?•"  i'Sn""  ".Ji^""""""  in  tho  Cabinet,  and  Al- 
thorp,  Grant,  Blkoo,  Aborcromby,  and  Eice,  wm  in  a 
minority  who  however,  nltimately  gave  in  to  the  majority. 
All  this  time  Ijttleton  went  on  negotiating  with  O'Coinolt' 
having  told  Althorp  alone  that  he  was  doiSg  so,  though  not 
tellmg  him  all  that  parsed,  and  neither  of  tSem  telling  Lord 
Grey.  Upon  the  ilomip  which  O'Oonnell  made,  Althofp  verv 
nnnecessaiily  resolved  to  resign,  and  when  he  did  Lord  Grey 
lollowed  his  example.  ■" 

The  Tories  have  been  mighty  cock-a-hoop,  but  their  ioy 
1!  a  good  deal  damped  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  for  it  is 
now  uniyersally  behoved  that  Althorp  will  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain,  and  will  himself  be  at  tho  head  A  the  GoTorn- 
meiit  His  popularity  is  so  groat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  is  such  a  dread  of  a  dissolution,  that  if  this  ar- 
rangement lakes  place  they  will  soramhle  on  some  time 
longer,  and  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  session  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  House  of  Lord,  will  throw  out  any  of 
Uieir  essentuil  measures.  I  met  Duncannon,  Ellice,  and  John 
Kussell,  this  evening  riding,  and  they  seemed  in  very  good 
spirits.  I  have  no  doubt  EMoe  and  Duncannon  have  hid  a 
main  hand  in  all  this  business,  and  that  they  urged  on  Little- 
ton to  do  what  he  did  The  House  was  adjoniSod  till  Mon- 
day,  to  afford  tune  for  the  new  arrangement.  Brougham 
spoke  like  a  maniac  last  night,  and  his  statements  we?e  at 
direct  variance  with  Althorp'i,  the  latter  declaring  that  they 
wore  all  out,  and  the  former  that  they  were  all  still  in  office, 
and  that  Grey  and  Althorp  had  alone  resigned. 

Jhlj,  mh—1  went  out  of  town  yesterday  morning,  and  did 
not  return  till  seven  o'clock;  in  the  mean  time  affahs  were 
materially  altered.  I  met  Duncannon  riding  with  a  fiico  as 
P?  m  h  P"*"™. of  Hudibras,  which  at  once  told  the  tale 
ol  batiled  hopes.    Melbourne's  negotiation  had  failed  entirely. 

■  [Mr.  Littleton  had  bat  ono  oonvora,itlon  wilh  O'Connell.] 
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"Jack,"'  who  was  backed  at  even  against  the  field  ihe  night 
before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it.  I  have  not  yet  beard  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  this 
failure,  but  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  the  King  insisted 
upon  some  Conservative  conditions,  or  an  attempt  at  coalition, 
which  is  a  favorite  plan  of  his.  Yesterday  it  was  generally- 
expected  that  Peel  would  be  sent  for,  or  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Peel  called  at  Apsley  House  and  was  with  the  Duke  a 
long  time  yesterday,  and  afterward,  as  the  Duke  rode  through 
the  Park,  Ellice,  who  was  sitting  on  hia  horse  talking  to  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison, said,  "There  goes  a  man  who  knows  more 
than  he  did  an  hour  ago."  It  is  expected  that  Pee!,  if  called 
upon,  will  endeavor  to  form  and  carry  on  a  Government;  but 
opinions  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  support  he  would  get  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  a  dissolution, 
should  he  be  driven  to  adopt  that  hazardous  alternative.  I  think 
that  almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  course  which 
Althorp  takes,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  this  session  is  concerned. 
His  popularity  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  verjr  great,  and 
even  surprising;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  personal 
character  may  obtain  when  unadorned  with  great  abilities  and 
shining  parts;  his  remarkable  bonhomie,  unalterable  good 
nature  and  good  temper,  the  conviction  of  his  honesty  and 
sincerity,  and  of  his  want  of  ambition,  his  single-mindedness, 
his  unfeigned  desire  to  get  out  of  the  trammels  and  cares  of 
office,  have  all  combined  to  procure  for  him  greater  personal 
regard,  and  to  a  certain  degree  greater  influence,  than  any 
Minister  ever  possessed  in  my  recollection.  There  is  no  such 
feeling  as  animosity  against  Althorp,  Some  detest  his  prin- 
ciples, some  despise  his  talents,  but  none  detest  or  despise  the 
man;  and  he  is  said  by  those  who  are  judges  of  such  matters 
to  have  one  talent,  and  that  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  great  quickness  and  tact  in  discov- 
ering the  bias  and  disposition  of  the  House,  If  Althoqj 
abstains  from  any  rough  opposition,  and  endeavors  to  restrain 
others,  upon  the  principle  of  giving  a  fair  trial  to  those  who 
may  have  taken  his  place  because  he  would  not  continue  to 
hold  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  will  avail  themselves 
of  such  an  opportunity  for  avoiding  a  dissolution,  and  give  a 
sulky  and  suspicious  assent  to  the  measures  of  the  new  Min- 
istry, for  a  cordial  siipport  cannot  be  expected.     This,  however, 

'  [The  cant  naino  givea  at  tte  time  to  John,  iKird  Althorp.] 
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must  depend  upon  circiimstanGcs  wliicli  are  still  in  nuhibus. 
To-day  must,  in  all  probability,  decide  wlio  is  to  attempt  the 
task  of  foi-ndng  a  Goverament.  Stanley,  it  is  supposed,  if 
iuyited,  will  not  join  Peel,  at  least  not  at  present ;  all,  how- 
ever, is  specuIatioQ,  curiosity,  and  exisitement, 

Jtdy  13(A. — All  yesterday  nothing  was  done ;  the  King 
remains  very  quietly  at  "Windsor,  still  in  communication  with 
Melbourne,  and  I  believe  with  the  Chancellor.  He  declines 
talking  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  anybody. 
Wliat  he  wanted  was,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
toward  a  coalition,  but  this  the  remaining  Ministers  would 
not  consent  to.  Poulefct  Thomson  called  on  me  at  my  office 
in  the  afternoon,  and  told  me  that  it  was  by  no  means  true 
that  Althorp  would  not  on  any  terms  take  tbe  Groverameut ; 
but  that  he  would  not  unless  he  had  carte  blanche,  in  which 
case  he  could  not  refuse  it ;  if  he  did  refuse,  Thomson  added, 
tbat  everybody  ought  to  support  Peel  or  any  Tory  GJovern- 
ment.  He  is  oonvinced  that  if  Peel  took  the  Government 
he  would  be  driven  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  inatanier, 
unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  done  so  in  consequence  of 
the  King  being  deserted  by  the  present  men.  I  afterward 
met  MuTgrave,  who  had  been  riding  with  Althorp,  who  told 
him  that  though  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  on 
every  account,  and  especially  as  regards  Lord  Grey,  he 
might  have  it  put  to  him  in  a  way  that  left  him  no 
option.  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  and  family  think  that  he 
has  been  extremely  ill-used,  and  they  are  indignant  with  all 
the  actors  in  the  Littleton  affair,  and  only  burning  with 
desire  to  expose  those  who  are  still  concealed.  Charles  Grey 
talked  to  me  for  half  an  hour  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera 
House  last  night,  and  said  that  Lord  Wellesley  ought  to 
disclose  all  that  was  still  secret  in  tlie  transaction,  and  pro- 
duce the  private  letters  he  had  received  from  England,  and 
by  which  his  opinions  and  advice  had  been  iuflueaced. 
Such  letters  they  know  were  written,  and  they  believe  by 
the  Chancellor ;  this  belief,  whether  it  turns  out  to  be  true 
or  false,  is,  I  perceive,  very  general.  It  is  inconceivable  what 
a  reputation  that  man  has,  and  how  universally  he  is  dis- 
trusted, and  despised  as  .much  as  anybody  with  such  great 
abilities  can  be.  His  political  character  is  about  on  a  par 
with  Whittle  Harvey's  moral  character;  his  insolence  and 
swaggering,  bullying  tone  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
excited  as  much  disgust  out  of  the  House  as  they  have  given 
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offense  in  it,  and  the  only  excuae  for  him  is — wLat  many 
people  believe — thab  there  is  a  taint  of  madness  about  him. 
The  otiier  night,  in  his  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  vio- 
lent and  foolish  speech,  he  chose  to  turn  upon  Lord  Eolle,  a 
very  old  man  and  a  choleric,  hard-bitten  old  Tory.  Eolle  was 
greatly  exasperated,  and  after  he  sat  down  went  up  to  him 
on  the  Woolsack  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  I  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  you  both  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it," 

While  Lord  Grey  had  been  very  indignant  against  the 
plotters  in  his  Cabinet  he  has  beeti  sorely  wounded  by 
1  8  el  ri,  or  rather  by  the  chief  of  them,  StaiJey;  but 
1  h  b  en  all  made  up  in  a  way  soothing  enough  to 
]      f  el  but  not  advantageous,  though  not  discreditable, 

t  S  a  ley  The  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  ex- 
p  n  h  deep  regret  at  having  said  any  thing  to  offend 
h  n  d  la  ing  the  slightest  intention  of  the  kind,  pouring 
forth  the  warmest  protestations  of  gratitude,  veneration, 
and  attachment  to  him,  and  finishing  by  an  assurance  tiiat 
he  would  take  office  under  nobody  else.  After  the  gross 
attack  he  made  it  is  honorable  in  him  to  make  such  an 
apology,  but  it  only  enhances  the  folly  of  his  former  conduct 
to  find  hiiGself  placed  under  the  necessity  of  writing  a  peni- 
tential letter.  Lord  Grey  replied  in  corresponding  terms, 
and  he  says  they  shall  be  as  good  friends  again  as  ever,  and 
that  Stanley's  speech  shall  henceforward  be  forgotten  ;  but  it 
will  be  very  long  before  the  effect  produced  by  it  will  be 
forgotten,  or  that  the  recollection  of  it  will  cease  to  have 
an  influence  on  Stanley's  reputation  and  prospects.  His 
especial  friends,  the  other  seceders,  were  as  much  annoyed 
at  it  as  anybody;  and  the  Duohess  of  Eichmond  told  mc 
that  her  husband  regretted  it  very  bitterly.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  Richmond  to  own  that  he  has  acted  a  fair,  open,  and 
manly  part  in  this  business,,  and  has  satisfied  all  parties. 
Lord  Grey  was  not  annoyed  at  what  passed  between  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  friendship  has  never  suffered 
any  interruption. 

July  15ih. — This  interval  of  feverish  anxiety  has  ended 
by  the  formation  of  the  Administration  being  intrusted  to 
Lord  Melbourne.  He  refused  to  undertake  it  unless  Althorp 
could  stay  with  him.  The  King  wanted  Lord  Grey  to  come 
back,  and  spoke  to  Taylor  about  it,  but  he  told  him  "it  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  therefore  the  King  did  not  propose  it,  but 
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he  has  constantly  written  to  him  in  the  most  flattering  teiiBs, 
and  desired  he  might  be  consulted  in  every  step  of  tlies<; 
proceedings.  Lord  Grey  has  acted  very  cordially  toward 
Melbourne,  and  pressed  Althorp  so  earnestly  to  stay  that  he 
has  consented,  and  last  night  the  announcements  were  made 
to  the  two  Houses.  The  Tories  (the  High  and  foolish)  are 
down  in  the  mouth,  but  Peel  is  himself  well  content  not  to 
have  been  mixed  up  in  the  concern.  The  present  conjecture 
is  that  Abercromby  will  go  to  the  Home  Office  and  Durham 
to  Ireland.  Nobody  thinks  the  Government  will  last  long, 
and  everybody  "  wonders  "  how  Melbourne  will  do  it.  He 
is  certainly  a  queer  fellow  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
and  Brougham  are  two  wild  chaps  to  have  the  destinies  of 
this  country  in  their  hands.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Melbourne  was  to  rouse  his  dormant  energies  and  be  excited 
by  the  greatness  of  his  position  to  display  the  vigor  and 
decision  in  which  he  ia  not  deficient.  Unfortunately  his 
reputation  is  not  particularly  good ;  lie  is  considered  lax  in 
morals,  indifferent  in  religion,  and  very  loose  and  pliant  in 
poUticg.  He  is  supposed  to  have  consented  to  measures  of 
which  he  disapproved  because  it  suited  his  ease  and  conven- 
ience to  do  so,  and  because  he  was  actuated  by  no  strong 
political  principles  or  opinions. 

July  17th. — Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  Duncannon 
is  to  be  Secretary  of  State  and  called  to  the  House  of  Peers ; 
Hobhouse  in  his  place  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  stand  for 
Nottingham.  This  completes  the  concern;  Duncannon  Sec- 
retary of  State !  Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  him  in 
such  a  station  ?  His  proper  element  seems  to  be  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  was  a  bustling,  zealous  partisan  and  a 
very  good  whipper-in  ;  but  be  cannot  speak  at  all,  and  Ihough 
a  tolerably  candid  talker,  his  capacity  is  slender ;  he  has  no 
pretensions  of  any  sort  to  a  high  office,  and  nothing  but  pecul- 
iar circumstances  could  put  him  in  one;  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  how  to  deal  with  Durham,  for  the  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  decided  upon  baviiig  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
although  there  were  some  few  who  wanted  to  take  him  in. 
By  I  know  not  what  process  of  reasoning  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Duncannon's  elevation  was  the  only  solution 
of  this  diiEculty,  but  so  it  is,  for  I  believe  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  his  old  place.  They  are  all  iu  raptures  with 
the  King,  and  with  his  straightforward  dealing  on  this  occa- 
sion.    In  the  first  uisfance  he  desired  Melbouine  to  write  to 
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the  Duke,  Peel,  and  Stanley,  stating  his  wish  that  an  Admin- 
istration should  be  formed  upon  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
plan.  He  wrote  accordingly  to  each,  and  with  his  letters  he 
sent  copies  of  his  own  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  formation  of  such  a  Government  was  impos- 
sible. The  Duke  and  Peel  ea«h  replied,  with  expressions  of 
duty,  to  his  Majesty,  that  they  agreed  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
but  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  giving  reasons  for  their 
opinions.  The  King,  however,  desired  to  have  their  reasons, 
which  have  since  been  sent  to  him  by  them.  Stanley  wrote  a 
long  letter,  with  a  peremptory  refusal  to  form  part  of  any 
such  Government.  He  appears  anxious  to  pacify  the  Whigs 
by  disclaiming  any  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  tJie 
Tories.  Though  all  the  Grey  family  are  very  indignant,  and 
by  no  means  silent,  at  the  way  the  Earl  has  been  treated,  he 
has  behaved  with  great  temper  and  forbearance,  and  has  lent 
his  old  colleagues  his  cordial  assistance  in  patching  up  the 
broken  concern, 

Jidy  19iA.— Two  angry  debates  in  the  Lords  last  night 
and  the  nigh*  before ;  I  was  present  at  the  last,  but  not  at  the 
lirst.  On  Thursday  Lord  Wicldow  made  a  virulent  attack  on 
the  Government;  the  Dake  of  Buckingham  was  coarse,  the 
Chancellor  rabid,  and  a  disgraceful  scene  of  confusion  and 
disorder  arose.  Melbourne  made  his  first  speech,  declara- 
tion, and  explanation,  and  is  thought  to  have  done  it  very 
well— a  good  beginning.  Last  night  Wharnoliffe  moved  for 
the  production  of  Lord  Wellesley's  letter,  by  which  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet  had  beeu  shaken  about  the  Coercion 
Bill.  Lord  Grey  made  a  very  handsome  speech  indeed, 
throwing  his  shield  over  histoid  colleagues',  declaring  he 
neither  complained  nor  had  he  been  ill-used,  and  entreated 
that  the  new  Government  might  be  fairly  tried,  and  not  em- 
barrassed without  cause  in  the  outset.  It  was  certainly  the 
speech  of  a  thorough  gentleman,  but  the  case  is  after  all  a  bad 
one.  The  dates  show  what  must  have  happened.  It  was  on 
the  30th  of  June  that  Mr.  Littleton  told  O'Connell  there  was  a 
discussion  going  on  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Coercion  Bill 
was  not  yet  settled.  Now  on  the  20th  of  June  it  waa  settled, 
but  on  the  33d  of  June  came  Lord  Wellesley's  letter,  which 
unsettled  it.'    It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  communication  was  made 
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rf™':°f '^v"''''°^u''";°''  "'■"  "»Mcn%  expected  „„ld 
etot  f„„  h„  such  .  letter  .,  would  eu.ble  the  authors  of 
the  eomuiumcation  to  revive  the  dkcu.eioD,  and  Littleto  I 

W  .ble  to  wait  tor  his  arrival,  anticipa    d  d 

O  Oinnell  that  the  discussion  was  bemn  be 
>t  was  m  operation.  There  cerlainlj  never 
plete  underhand  intrigue  perpetrated  than  th  d  h 

no  olfacial  document,  or  demioiHeial,  will  now       n    d       rJ 
SI"?  J    ?  mme  ot  the  prime  mover,  everjbod  '    t, 
pointed  at  Brougham,  and  the  youn<r  Greys 
of  their  conviction  that  he  is  the  man,     "— 


But 


— : ^...^i.  HI,  ja  lue  man,     auz 

greatest  evd  resulting  from  the  proceedings      dh     te 
lion  of  them  (la  the  reoonstruetion  of  this  & 
Its  additions,  and  the  alteration  of  the  Bill)  h 

mease  w  noh  must  be  made  to  the  power  a  h 

I™'  V  ^l  ■""  '»°K  ''e™  '"'  '»  ™lte  t      In  h  b  1 

any  thing  he  pleases,  and  he  will  eertainly  h  ffi 
...  persuading  them  that  he  himself  has  ire     h 

state  of  thmgs,  that  he  has  ousted  Lori  G  d 

Duneannon  (who  of  all  the   Whigs  has  be  „  „ 

friend)  and  eipunged  the  obnoxious  elauscs        m  Co 
cion  Bill,  and  the  fact  is  that  all  this  is  not  ve 

truth.     Between  his  deiteritv  in  availing  him  „ 
stances  and  Ins  betrayal  of  Littleton,  betwe        h 

some  men  and  the  baseness  of  others,  he  ha  ,1 

most  prominent  character  in  the  drama.     Even       w  ca 
mate  out  miy  everybody  wished  the  Bill  to  b       h 

lated,  for  there  would  have  been  no  diiiicultv  m  n  ,s=,nn    .- 
hreugh  tath  Houses.     To  the  .uipri.e  of  eveTytody^iM? to 

Althorp,  who  may  have  teen  as  doggeS  about  Um  -  •  ° 


of 


— J  ..„,^  .,ts,,i  as  uoggea  about  lum  o 

1       ,", ""  ''"'°'  ""'  Speakership  and  as  1  e 

lerd(onaccou  toll  a  el  aracter)  10    nlisponsable 
House  oi  Com  nons  of  com^e  he  can  make  h  s  o  vn  te 


™  0  ttm^n^^  a""]    "^^^  ™'^''  "^  '^"'  ^^   ^ 

s  Ko.^  Lord  Altliorp  positively  refliso.l  to  l,„ld  office ia  Hio  Md- 
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July  30(A.— At  Court  yesterday  to  swear  in  Duncannoii 
Secretary  of  State.  He  told  me  he  had  made  Stanley  '  (the 
man  they  call  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  familiarly  Ben)  his 
under-secsretary,  telling  bim  he  must  speak,  for  that  he  (Dun- 
cannon)  could  not  Auckland  and  Duncannon  will  not  cer- 
tainly add  much  to  the  oratorical  splendor  of  the  Govei-nment. 
Ellice  was  there,  and  told  me  about  a  grand  case  the  Tones 
have  got  hold  of  against  him,  growing  out  of  Lord  Western's 
evidence  in  "Whittle  Harvey's  Committee.  It  there  came  out 
that  Western  had  applied  to  Ellice,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (at  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  election),  for  money 
to  assist  at  the  Colchester  election,  and  he  sent  £500.  They 
want  to  make  out  that  this  was  public  money,  but  they  won't 
catch  him.  He  says  several  individuals  subscribed  large  sums, 
which  were  placed  at  his  disposal  to  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  cause.  He  will  get  out  of  it.  He  talked 
of  the  Govecnment,  said  it  was  a  great  error  to  suppose  it  was 
inclined  to  movement  principles,  aud  that  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  very  little  difference,  except  on  Church  matters,  between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  himself,  that  there  never  was  so  good  a 
House  of  Commons  for  the  Government,  that  in  all  this  mess — 
for  mess  it  was — the  Tories  could  not  succeed  in  getting  up  a 
feeling  or  a  prejudice  against  tho  Government,  and  it  was 
clear  they  were  utterly  powerless  there,  that  the  House  only 
required  to  be  a  little  cajoled,  and  was  easily  led;  the  word 
Reform  was  still  potent  there,  and  had  only  to  be  uttered  on 
occasions  to  bring  the  majority  round  when  they  began  to 
show  a  refractory  disposition. 

■  July  21a(.— The  Chancellor  and  the  Hollands  urged  Loi-d 
Grey  to  take  the  Privy  Seal.  This  Sefton  told  me  as  a  great 
secret  yesterday,  but  the  indignation  of  the  Greys  burst 
through  all  restraint,  and  they  told  it  "  d  qui  voulait  lee 
entendre,"  with  every  expression  of  rage  and  disgust,  "  adding 
insult  to  injury."  Lord  Grey  was  more  philosophical,  and 
rather  smiled  at  the  proposition,  but  he  did  not  repress  the 
pious  resentment  of  his  children.  The  Grey  women  would 
murder  the  Chancellor  if  they  could.      Ifc  certainly  was   a 

boatne  Govcrament,  nnloes  Mr.  Littloton  could  bo  prcrailGd  upon  to  rBsume  or 
rBtoin  Ilia  ofBoe  as  IriBh  Secretary.  Nothing  ooisld  be  more  honorable  to  botJi 
paitias  Iban  this  Eontluot  of  Lord  Althoip;  but  it  was  due  to  tie  fliot  that  lia 
W  himself  been  a  psrty  to  tbo  eommuTiio.ition  mode  by  Mr.  Littleton  to 
O'CormeU,  Bud  that  fie  knoir  Mr.  lifctleton  had  been  ej^osBtt  to  more  ceneura 
than  be  deserved,  J  ,   , 

'  [Aftorward  lord  Stonlej'  of  Aldernov.] 
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curious  suggestion.  Tbe  Hollands  think  of  nothing  on  earth 
but  how  they  may  best  keep  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
they  fancied  Lord  Grey's  holding  the  Privy  Seal  might  be  of 
snrvice  to  the  Government,  and  if  they  could  make  him  com- 


s  not  ahi 


IIJS 


mit  such  a  bassease,  so  much  the  better, 
easy  to  discover  the  Chauoellor's  motives,  but,  as  he  is  as  vin- 
dictiye  as  he  is  felae  and  tricking,  he  perhaps  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  himself  for  the  old  offer  of  the  Attorney- 
Generalship,  which  he  has  never  forgiven.' 


CnAPTEE     XXIV. 

Taylor's  "PhiUpvan  Artavolde  -Goodwooa-Efli-l  Batlim^ta  Deotl,  Death  of  i 
-Lord  We6tm=aai-8  Case  In  the  Prt  y  Ooup  IV-Firi  an. 
Tho  Edinhnwh  DiaDor~«  indso 
KaHniraent— The  Wflstiaeath  Cuse 
Tottng— Hollsnfl  Home— liefiooti 
— Loi3  Melbonme's  Llterirv  ACtiiLi 
■ — Execution  of  Choi'lea  I.-iord  U 
tacks  Lord  Brougham— His  Toar  lu  i  jnurnrj^'aiLZir' 

WostiasathCaaeheard— lavArnomtne  ts— Bl  fce  atsth— l™i»  Ph  li™^ n...,k,.i 


or  Iriird  Molboum 

u  haD  a  Exelnsioi 

eral— Lora  Giif 


II     The  nmi 
0  tthioD—O&aitiag 


Ph  Uppa'a  PoalUon 

^^y  33d— Brougham  spoke  for  four  hours  on  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  on  Monday,  and  made  a  luminous  speech  \lvaaley 
to  people's  amusement  spoke,  and  -igiinst  the  Bdl,  he  spoJie 
tolerably  iveil— a  grave  speech,  and  got  coTjphments 
m^w '^,'^»«''»^^°^  *''®JT  T  '^j'^PnVmjust  to  Lord  Brougham, -bUo  hud 
time,  Ba  Ills  oorrespoadenca  with  the  Earl,  now  reoently  published  in  Brooiih- 
sin'3  "  Posthumous  MemouB,"  Buffimsntty  proveH  1  ■  "*  JJiouga 

[The  Aral  Adminiatration  of  lord  ilelboume  was  thus  consHhi.tPi]  ■ 
Fmt  Lord  of  the  Treasury        .        .        .     Viscoirat  Melbourne:' 

Lord  Chancellor. Lord  Jiroufham 

.  ojTJaiisdowno, 


ForeigD  Seoi'etary 
Colonlnl  Secretary 
Clhatioellor  of  Hie  Esoliequer 
Admiralty 
Boai'd  of  Control 
Board  of  Trada 
Duohy  of  Lnncaator  . 
Paymaster  of  the  Foioes 
Soorataiy  at  "War 
LravJ  Pnvy  Seal      . 
PostmsBtar-G-Bneral  , 
Irish  SueratoT       . 


>■■  «P 


t  I'almorston. 


i-:!irl  of  ^ruI(^rave. 
M;,rqr.;.offjonyQglio 
Mr.  Littleton.] 
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Jtd^|  34(/t.— Read  Reeve's  "History  of  English  Lfiw, 
finished  Henry  Taylor's  "Van  Artevelde,"  and  read  350  lines 
of  Virgil,  "  Philip  van  Arteveli^e  "  is  a  poem  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  the  ofl'apring  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  mind. 
The  author,  who  i3  my  particular  friend,  and  for  whom  I 
have  a  sincere  regard  and  a  great  admiration,  took  his  work 
to  Murray,  who  gave  it  to  Loekhart  to  read.  Lockhart 
advised  Murray  nob  to  publish  it,  at  least  at  his  own  risk, 
but  he  bestowed  great  encomiums  on  the  work,  and  urged 
Taylor  to  publish  it  himself.  He  did  so,  without  much  espec- 
tation  that  it  would  be  popular,  and  has  been  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  second  edition 
is  called  for.  With  the  vivacity  of  a  sanguine  disposition, 
and  a  confidence  in  the  steriing  merits  of  his  poem,  he  now 
believes  that  edition  will  follow  edition  like  wave  upon  wave, 
in  which  I  fear  he  will  be  disappointed.  [When  the  first 
edition  was  all  sold,  and  a  second  called  for,  he  made  up  his 
account  with  his  publisher,  and  the  balance  was  £37  against 
him. — November  29(A.] 

AutfuM  5th. — At  Goodwood  for  the  races,  so  read  nothing 
except'half  of  Jacquemont's  Letters  and  a  Uttle  book  I  picked 
up  the  "History  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Coprogli;"  called  to 
town  on  Wednesday  last  for  a  Council,  to  swear  in  Mulgrave 
Privy  Seal ;  went  to  Petworth  on  my  way  for  one  mght. 
StaiJey  was  at  Goodwood  absorbed  in  racin"-  billiards,  and 
what  not ;  nobody  will         g  1   1    t    11  th  h      d 

rustic  gayety  covered       l"t  Iq  dpw       whh 

must  make  him  one     f  th     m    t  t  th       h  hia 

reputation  is  not  wh  t  t  w 

While  I  was  ther  f  L    d  B  tl       t      d    th 

He  was  a  very  amiabl    m  d       th     g      I       d      t     d 

though  his  talents  w        fir  fr  m  b   II      t        Hi  h  U       1 
man  and  a  High  Toybt  Iph  bdpk 

a  good  writer,  grea  ly  t       h  n^        b  t        w  llin  ly 

acquiescing  in  many      H    w  1  d       th 

good  deal  of  humor,  and  habitually  a  jester.  His  conversa- 
tion was  generally  a  series  of  pkes,  and  he  rarely  discussed 
any  subject  but  in  a  ludicrous  vein.  His  conduct  to  Napoleon 
justly  incurred  odium,  for  although  he  was  only  one  of  many, 
he  was  the  Minister  through  whom  the  orders  of  Government 
passed,  and  he  suffered  the  principal  share  of  the  reproach 
which  was  thrown  upon  the  Cabinet  for  their  rude  and 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena.     He  had 
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not  a  lively  imagination,  and  his  feelings  were  not  excited 
by  the  comtempktion  of  such  a  striking  example  of  fallen 
greatness.     I    waa   Lord    Bath^irst's    private    secretary    for 
several  years,  but  so  far  from  feeling  any  obligation  to  him 
I  always  consider  his  mistaken  kindness  in  giving  me  that 
post  as  the  source  of  all  my  misfortunes  and  the  cause  of 
my  present  condition.     He  never  thought  fit  to  employ  me, 
never  associated  me  with  the  interests  and  the  business  of 
his  office,  and  consequently  abandoned  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  tliat  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation  from  which 
I  might  have  been  saved  had  he  felt  that  my  future  prospects 
in  life,  my  character  and  talents,  depended  in  great  measure 
upon  the  direction  which  was  at  that  moment  given  to  my 
mind.     He  would  probably  have  made  me  a  Tory  (which  I 
should  hardly  have  remained),  but  I  should  have  become  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  antagonist  tastes  which  divided 
niy  mind  that  for  literature  and  employment  would  have  got 
the  better  of  that  for  amusement  and  idleness,  instead,  as 
unfortunately  happened,    of  tlie  latter  prevailing  over    he 
former.     Though  I  knew  Lord  Bathurst  so  long,  and  was  his 
pnvate  secretary  for  some  years,  and   his  family  and  mine 
have  always  been  so  intimate,  I  had  no  real  intimacy  with 
him.     From  what  I  have  learned  from  others  I  am  disposed 
to  rate  his  abilities  more  highly  than  the  world  has  done. 
He  was  the  friend  and  devoted  admirer  of  Pitt,  and  a  regular 
Tory  of  the  old  school,  who  felt  that  evil  days  had  come  upon 
him  in  his  old  age.     When  he  left  office  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  he  resolved  upon  finally  quitting  public  life,  and 
Jet  what  might  happen,  never  to  take  office  again.    On  coming 
to  town  yesterday  I  heard  of  another  death— Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
after  a  short  ilhiess.     ITie  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  in  the  most  intimate  relations  for  many  years, 
e\iQced  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  but  he  is  accused  of  insensbility 
because  he  had  the  good  taste  and  sense  to  smooth  his  broiv 
and  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  cheerful  aspect.     She 
was  not  a  clever  woman,  but  she  was  neither  dull  nor  deficient, 
and  very  prudent  and  silent, 

Ausfust  6th.~To  my  office,  then  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  heard  a  discussion  on  foreign  politics;  not  very  amusing; 
Melbourne  not  so  good  as  Grey  would  have  been.  The  Duke 
spoke,  but  he  looked  very  ill.  Walked  from  the  House  with 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  is  an  intelligent  man,  but  a  great 
alarmist  and  very  desponding;   he  thinks  we  are  going  on 
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step  by  step  to  an  utter  subyersion  of  all  interests  and  insti- 
tutions. 

August  7(:A.— Yesterday  I  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  talked  to  me  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ;  I  walked  away  from 
my  offioe  with  Duncannon,  who  told  me  that  O'Connell's 
amendment  in  the  Tithe  Bill  met  with  his  concurrence  (and 
in  fact,  though  he  did  not  exactly  say  as  much,  his  conni- 
vance). He  said  he  was  sure  this  Bill  was  the  only  chance 
for  the  Irish  Church,  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  save  and 
support ;  expressed  great  anxiety  to  make  it  up  with  O'Con- 
nell  by  giving  him  a  great  judicial  situation,  is  convinced  he 
is  sincere  (at  the  moment)  in  all  be  says,  but  that  he  is  so 
vaia  and  excitable  and  ambitious  that  when  he  returns  to  Ire- 
land he  forgets  all  he  has  promised  or  professed  ;  the  demon 
of  agitation  regains  the  ascendant,  and  he  bursts  into  all  those 
excesses  which  have  made  him  so  odious  and  formidable ;  but 
there  ia  no  chance  of  any  arrangement  with  him,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Grovemment  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  dined  at 
the  "  Travelers  ;  "  walked  to  a  fire  in  Edward  Street,  where  I 
amused  myself  with  the  strange  figures  and  groups,  the  glare, 
bustle,  and  noise.  There  was  Duncannon  agam,  a  Secretary 
of  State  jostling  and  jostled  in  the  mob. 

Augtist  13«A. — On  Saturday  to  Hillingdon,  and  back  yes- 
terday ;  passed  the  night  at  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill'  At  a  meeting  at  Apsley 
House  the  Tory  Lords  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
throw  out  the  Bill,  and  at  one  or  two  meetings  at  Lambeth 
the  bishops  agreed  to  do  the  same.  The  debate  was  heavy  ; 
Melbourne  very  unlike  Lord  Grey,  whose  forte  was  leading 
the  House  of  Lords  and  making  speeches  on  such  occasions. 
EUenborough  spoke  the  best,  I  think.  I  hardly  ever  heard 
such  unbroken  fluency,  and  a  good  deal  of  stuff,  too,  in  his 
speech.  Elliee  and  Spring  Rice  both  told  me  that  this  deci- 
sion was  the  most  fatal  and  most  important  that  had  occurred 
for  years  ;  the  latter  said  that  no  tithe  would  be  paid,  but  that 
there  would  be  no  aetive  resistance.  Such  tithe  property  as 
could  be  seized  would  not  be  sold,  because  there  would  be  no 
purchasers  for  it.  One  thing  is  clear  to  me,  that  those  Tories 
who  are  always  bellowing  "  revolution  "  and  "  spoliation,"  and 
who  talk  of  the  gradual  subversion  of  every  institution  and 
the  imminent  perQ  in  which  all  our  establishments  are  placed, 
1  [The  Irish  Titlie  BiU  tvks  throirn  out  by  the  Iloose  of  Locda  hj  189  bj 
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do  not  really  believe  one  word  of  what  tliey  say,  and,  instead 
of  being  oppressed  with  fear,  they  are  buoyed  up  with  delu- 
sive confidence  and  courage ;  for  if  they  did  indeed  believe 
that  the  Church— the  Church  of  Ireland  especial! v— was  iu 
danger,  and  that  its  preservation  was  the  one  paramount  de- 
sideratum, they  would  gladly  avert,  as  far  as  they  njight,  that 
danger  by  a  compromise  involving  a  very  small  (if  any)  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  and  which  would  secure  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
as  far  as  human  prudence,  legislative  sanction,  and  the  au- 
thority of  law  can  secure  it,  a  permanent  and  a  competent  pi-o- 
vision,  free  from  the  danger  and  the  odium  which  have  for  a 
long  time  past  embittered  the  existence  of  every  clergyman  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  see  what  the  effect 
wiU  be  of  this  vote  practically  in  Ireland  on  the  condition  of 
the  clergy-,  and  upon  public  opinion  here. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  the  Lords  did  not  alter 
tbe  Bill  in  Committee  and  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  that 
which  Ellenborough  said  he  would  not  have  opposed,  and 
which  had  been  already  sanctioned  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  report  of  a  Committee.  If  they 
had  done  this,  either  the  BUI  must  have  passed  in  this  less 
obnoxious  shape  or  the  odium  of  its  rejection  woidd  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  an  excellent  case  to  present  to  the  country.  But  if 
there  is  a  wall  they  are  sure  to  run  their  heads  against  it,  and 
if  there  is  none  they  build  one  up  for  the  purpose.  What  puz- 
zles me  most  is  the  opposition  of  the  clergy ;  they  are  the 
parties  most  immediately  and  most  deeply  interested  in  this 
BiH,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  appear  to  be  opposed 
totii  mrihua  to  it. 

August  ISfTA.— Dined  at  Koehampton  yesterday  with  Far- 
quhar.  Mrs  Norton  and  Mrs.  Blackwood  and  Theodore 
Uook  dined  there  among  others.  After  dinner  he  displayed 
his  extraordinary  talent  of  improvisation,  which  I  had  ne.ver 
heard  but  once  before,  and  then  he  happened  not  to  be  in  the 
vein.  _  Last  night  he  was  very  brilliant.  Each  lady  gave  him 
a  subject,  such  as  the  «  Goodwood  Cup,"  the  "  Tithe  Bill ;  " 
one  "  could  not  think  of  any  thing,"  when  he  dashed  off  and 
sang  stanzas  innumerable,  very  droll,  with  ingenious  rhymes 
and  excellent  hits,  "his  eye  begetting  occasion  for  his  excel- 
lent wit,  for  at  every  word  of  interruption  or  admiration 
every  look  or  motion,  he  indulged  in  a  digression,  always  com- 
ing back  to  one  of  the  themes  imposed  upon  him.    It  is  a  toitr 
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deforce,  in  wbich  I  believe  lie  stands  alone,  and  it  is  certainly 
wonderfully  well  worth  hearing  and  uncommonly  amusing, 

August  14(A.— Yesterday  there  was  a  bother  with  the 
Chancellor  about  Lord  "Westmeath's  ease  pending  before  the 
Priyy  Council.'  He  took  it  into  bis  head  (probably  having 
been  got  at  by  Lady  "Westmeath  or  some  of  her  friends)  to 
have  it  decided  forthwith,  and  sent  to  desire  a  Committee 
might  be  convened.  Westmeath's  counsel  was  out  of  town ; 
FoUett,  whom  he  relies  on,  is  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  but  his 
otlier  counsel  is  to  be  had,  being  at  Chiselhurst.  Accordingly 
the  Chancellor  desired  that  the  case  mi^ht  stand  over  from 
-  Thursday,  the  day  be  first  appointed  it  (giving  only  two  days' 
notice),  to  Monday,  and  that  it  should  be  notified  to  the  pai^ 
ties  that  if  they  did  not  then  appear  the  case  should  go  on 
■without  them.  Westmeath  oame  to  me  ia  a  frenzy  of  rage, 
and  said  the  Chancellor  was  the  greatest  of  villains,  and  so  he 
would  tell  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  the  Privy  Council. 
I  begged  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  I  would  speak  to  the 
Chancellor.  So  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  told  Lemai-chant  what  had  passed,  and  that  the 
case  ought  not  to  be  thus  hurried  on.  He  thanked  me  very 
much,  and  said  he  would  go  to  Brougham;  but  he  soon 
retunied,  and  said  that  the  Chancellor  would  hear  nothing, 
and  would  have  the  case  brought  on,  and  he  therefore  advised 
me  not  to  give  myself  any  further  concern  in  it,  and  to  leave 
bim  and  'Westnieath  to  settle  it  as  they  might,  hi  the  mean 
time  Westmeath  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after 
speaking  to  Wynford,  whom  the  Chancellor  had  asked  to 
attend  {as  be  learned  from  me),  was  going  to  get  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  attack  him,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
Wynford  dragging  him  down  by  the  tail  of  his  coat.  I  had 
already  spoken  to  Wynford,  and  1  afterward  spoke  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  telling  them  that  the  case  ought  not  to  be  hurried 
on  in  this  peremptory  way,  and  I  persuaded  Lord  Lansdowne 
to  set  his  face  against  it.  However,  in  the  mean  time  Wyn- 
ford liad  ui^ed  the  Chancellor  to  put  it  off,  and  not  exasperate 
that  madman,  who  would  say  or  do  something  violent ;  and 
whether,  from  reason  or  fear,  he  prevailed  on  him.  Wynfoi'd 
told  me  that  Bronghani  is  undoubtedly  mad,  and  so  I  really 

causBB  miitiimonial  waa  veetod  (it  this  time 
The  coeo  of  Woatmeatli  is.  "WeatmGuth,  wliicli  was  a 
a  question  of  nlhiiony,  caine  up  on  nppeol  ironi  the 
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believe  lie  is.    While  I  was  io  the  House  of  Lords  Homo  came 
in  from  the  Commons,  and  said  they  had  succeeded  in  stiflinir 

tliere  all   discnssirm  nn    t.lio  i-niaot.Vn  ^t  tu„  T.-tu,    D'u    i        .1 " 


House  of  Lords,     Grattaa  was  going  to  introduce  the  su&iect 
f  .«"'«  P'^evailed  on  to  say  nothiog,  and"  to  some  questioni 
put  by  Major  Baauclerok  Althorp  refused  to  reply. 

Auffust  16th.—At  a  Council  for  the  prorogation  ;  the  first 

time   I   have  seen    all   these   new  Ministers  in  a  bunch a 

queer  set,  all  things  considered,  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
ralace.  Great  change  of  decoration.  Duncaanon,  EUice 
Hobhouse,  Abcrcromby,  Mulgrave,  Auckland.  The  Kiu"- 
who  IS  fond  of  meddling  in  the  Council  business  instead  of 
repeating  like  a  parrot  what  is  put  iii  his  mouth,  made  a 
bother  and  confusion  about  a  fancy  matter,  and  I  was  forced 
'  1^"  ^  tV'^''  ^""^  ^^  ^^"^  "^  explain  it  to  him,  which  I  did 
after  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  quite  knocked  up 
and  easily  satisfied,  for  he  neither  desired  nor  could  have 
understood  any  explanations.  There  were  not  much  more 
^r.  "/.u  ^,  "''^^"  ^^^'^  ^"^  *^«  Ho^s^.  ti'Jt  many  ladies, 
llie  Chancellor  went  down,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
attired  in  his  golden  robes  (and  especially  before  Mrs.  P.  to 
whoni  he  makes  love),  gave  a  judgment  in  some  case  in  which 
a  picture  of  Nell  Gwyivne  was  concerned,  and  he  was  verv 
proud  of  the  delicacy  of  his  judgment.  There  never  was  any 
thing  Jike  his  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  good-humor  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  to  him,  except  it  be  that  he  has  scram- 
bled through  the  session  and  got  Urd  Grey  out.  He  wound 
up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  tlie  introduction  of  his  Bill  for  a 
Judicial  Committee  there,  which  he  prefaced  by  a  speech  ex- 
hibiting his  own  judicial  acts,  and  undoubtedly  making  a 
capital  case  for  himself  as  to  diligence  and  dispatch  if  it  be 
all  true  (which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt),  and  passing  a  great 
eulogium  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  institution,  and  draw- 
ing comparisons  between  that  House  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter),  expressing 
many  things  which  are  very  true  and  just  and  of  a  highly- 
conservative  tendency.  He  is  a  strange  being,  whom,  with  all 
Ins  inconsistencies,  one  cannot  but  admire;  so  varied  and 
prodigious  are  his  powers.  Much  more  are  these  lines  appli- 
cable to  hira  than  to  his  predecessor  on  the  "V\''oolsack- 
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In  a  speech  the  other  night,  by  way  of  putting'  his  audience 
on  a  wrong  scent  with  regard  to  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
Wellesley,  he  assured  them  that  that  correspondence  was  on 
any  subject  but  politics,  and  in  every  language  except  English ; 
and  Lemarohant  told  somebody  that  his  most  difficult  employ- 
ment was  to  correct  and  copy  out  the  Chancellor's  Greek  epi- 
grams to  Lord  Wellesley,  his  Greek  characters  being  worse 
than  his  English;  while  Lord  Wellesley  sent  himveiy  neatly- 
written  and  prettily -composed  epigrams  in  return.  I  should 
think  Lemarcbant's  occupation  very  amusing,  and  that  no 
study  could  be  more  curious  than  that  of  the  mind  and  actions 
of  this  strange  specimen  of  humanity. 

AufftiSt  19(/i. — At  Stoke  from  Saturday,  the  IGth,  till  yes- 
terday; had  much  talk  with  old  Oreevey  about  the  Chancellor. 
Sefton,  his  great  ally,  so  resented  his  conduct  to  Lord  Grey 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  quarreling  with  him,  and  Brough- 
am miscalculated  so  far  as  to  chuckle  to  Sefton  himself  over 
the  improvement  of  his  own  position  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  telling  him  that  he  could  more  easily  manage  Melbourne 
than  he  could  Lord  Grey.  They  are  a  precious  set  with  their 
squabbles  and  tracmseries.  It  appears  that  they  very  well 
knew  what  Brougham  was  from  the  beginning,  especiaUy 
Grey's  womankind,  who  warned  their  father  against  bim,  but 
they  all  flattered  themselves  they  had  taken  the  sting  out  of 
him  by  getting  him  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Creevey  saya 
that  Brougham  is  devoured  with  ambition,  and  what  he  wants 
is  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but  that  it  is  quite  impossible  ho 
should  forever  escape  detection  and  not  be  regularly  Wow;iw/> 
sooner  or  later.  He  now  wants  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
Ijord  Grey,  and  there  is  a  dinner  at  Edinburgh  in  contemplation 
{at  which  Brougham  is  to  preside)  to  be  given  to  Lord  Grey. 
His  friends  want  him  not  to  go,  but  he  has  a  notion  that  the 
Scotch  have  behaved  so  well  to  him  ■  that  he  ought  not  to 
refuse  the  invitation.  The  Chancellor  had  intended  to  go 
junketing  on  the  Rhine  with  Mrs.  P.,  and  this  project  was 
only  marred  by  his  discovering  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
country  without  putting  the  Great  Seal  in  commission  at  a 
cost  {to  himself)  of  £1,400.  This  was  a  larger  price  than  he 
was  disposed  to  pay  for  his  trip,  so  he  went  off  to  Brougham 
instead. 

On  Sunday  I  went  all  over  the  private  apartments  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  walked  through  what  they  call  tlie  slopes 
to  the  Queen's  cottage;  all  very  splendid  and  luxurious.     In 
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the  gallery  there  is  a  model  of  a  wretolied-lookiiis  doff-hole  of 
a  bmlding  with  a  mined  towp-be.ide  it.  I  a.ked  what  thi, 
was,  and  the  housekeeper  said,  "The  ChSteau  of  Meiiinjien ; » 
pot  thme,  I  suppose,  to  enhanoe  by  oompapison  the  plouiure 
of  d  the  grandeur  whioh  sornDunds  the  Queen,  for  it  would' 
hardly  have  been  exhibited  aa  a  phUosophieal  or  moral  me. 
inento  of  her  humble  origin  and  the  low  fortune  from  which 
she  iias  been  raised. 

As  I  rode  info  London  yesterday  morning  I  fell  in  with 
Mjienoer  Perceval,  and  got  off  my  horae  to  walk  into  town 
With  bini.  He  talks  rationally  enough  till-  he  get.  on  religious 
topics !  ho  asked  nje  what  I  thought  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  after  telling  bin,  my  opinion  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
poet,  of  the  Church,  I  askod  him  what  he  thought  of  them. 
He  said  he  agreed  with  me  a.  to  the  ttalm,  but  hi.  notion 
■was  tiiat  It  all  proceeded  from  a  departure  from  God  "  that 
our.  .vas  a  backsliding  Church,  and  that  God  had  forsaken  it, 
and  that  we  had  only  to  put  our  trust  in  Him,  and  rely  en- 
tu-ely  on  Him,  and  He  would  work  out  the  salvation  of  His 
own.  We  parted  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  and  before  I 
had  any  time  to  get  from  him  any  explanation  of  the  course 
he  would  recommend  to  those  who  govern  in  further.ance  of 
his  own  theocrabcal  principiea, 

•  Fft,'"'"'™  "!"'  »  ™neil  "  »  great  Protestant  meet- 
ing at  Dublin,  at  which  Winohelaoa  wa.  introduced  to  the 
Irish  Orangemen  and  made  one  of  them.  It  was  great  in  one 
way,  for  there  were  a  great  many  fools,  who  talked  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  muichief  if  they  can.  Winohelsea's  description  of  himself 
was  undoubtedly  true,  only  it  is  true  always  and  of  all  of 
them,  that  his  feelings  were  so  excited  that  he  was  deprived 
ot  what  little  intellect  he  possessed." 

Aaumtmh-Oa  Friday  to  Hillingdon,  Saturday  to 
btolie;  Lord  John  Russell,  Modem,  Dedel,  Tommy  Dnncombe 
L>  Orsay.  Lord  John  end  I  walked  to  Bnlstrode  on  Sunday  •' 
talked  about  the  Chancellor  and  the  Gnvenunent.  He  said 
that  IiOrd  Holland  w"-  -'---i-     -■.'    t.         .       . 


■   - — -""  lu..  ^^oyciiuiicui.     ne  saia 

Holhmd  was  struck  with  Brougham's  want  of  tact 
..-  ..™..„g  him  press  Lord  Grey  to  go  to  a  public  dinner  at 
Ldmburgh  became  he  was  to  bo  in  the  chair ;  that  Lord  Grey 
did  not  think  Brougham  had  been  engaged  <tb  initio  in  a 
plot  to  get  him  out  Lord  John  talked  of  the  House  of  Lords 
niid  how  It  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be  reunited. 
He  thinks  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  House  of  Lorfs  and  it. 
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Tory  spirit  are  attributable  solely  to  tlic  nnmerous  creations 
of  tbe  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Tommy  Duncombe  is  the  greatest  political  comedy  going, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  mediation  between  the  master-builders  and 
the  operatives,  who  have  quarreled  about  the  unions,  and  an 
express  came  to  him  from.  Cubitt  after  dinner. 

Sefton  told  me  that  Lord  Grey,  when  he  was  at  Windsor, 
had  a  long  oonversation  with  the  King,  in  which  his  Majesty 
expressed  no  little  dissatisfaction  at  what  had  recently  oc- 
curred and  at  the  present  posture  of  his  afiairs.  He  told  me 
that  Lord  Grey  certainly  would  not  have  continued  in  office 
undei'  any  circumstances  till  Parliament  met  again,  and  that, 
in  fact.  Ins  continual  propositions  to  retire  and  expressions  of 
consciousness  of  inability  and  unfitness  had  been  veiy  embar- 
rassing and  annoying  both  to  his  colleagues  and  the  King,  and 
that  the  latter  had  evidently  been  tired  out  by  them,  as  was 
proved  by  hia  not  maldng  the  slightest  effort  to  induce  Lord 
Grey  to  remain  when  he  tendered  hia  resignation.  Grey  acted 
very  handsomely  in  giving  his  proxy  to  Melbourne,  and  the 
reason  he  staid  away  from  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  session  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  com- 
pelled to  say  something  indicative  of  the  real  state  of  his  mind 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  past  occurrences. 

When!  got  to  town  yesterday,  to  my  great  astonishment 
I  found  that  the  Yice-Chaneellor  had  been  at  the  office  with 
a  peremptory  mandate  from  the  Chancellor  to  bring  on  the 
Westmeath  case  on  Friday  next,  sent  up  from  Brougham 
Hall.  In  my  absence  the  summonses  had  been  issued,  but  I 
desired  them  all  to  be  recalled,  and  the  Vice-Obancellor  soon 
after  happening  to  call  on  me,  I  told  him  what  had  occurred 
before,  and  that  the  Lord  President  was  opposed  to  the 
cause  being  thus  hurried  on.  Ho  acquiesced,  and  wrote  to 
the  Chancellor  to  say  he  had  heard  from  me  that  it  could 
not  be ;  and  so  it  ended,  but  I  dare  say  the  Chancellor  will 
be  in  a  violent  rage,  which  I  rather  enjoy  than  not.'  It  is 
very  clear  that  he  intends  to  exercise  paramount  authority 
over  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  to  consider  every  thing 
connected  with  it  at  his  disposal.  When  first  he  had  the 
Privy  Council  Bill  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  devils,  he  in- 
tended to  create  a  new  tribunal,  of  which  he  should  be  the 

3  [In.  additloQ  to  other  reasons,  wMoli  nre  obviona,  Hgainst  this  proceediiw, 
it  woiilcl  have  been  an  iinpreeadontod  thing  to  eftll  on  an  important  appeal  lor 
noarmg  at  tko  end  of  Anguet,  iu  llio  inld»t  of  Oio  long  vaeation.J 
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head,  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  original 
design,  he  still  considers  himself  entitled  to  deal  with  the 
Judicial  Committee  as  he  pleases.  If  the  Lord  President  had 
more  of  the  spirit  that  is  due  to  the  oifice  over  wbich  he  pre- 
sides, he  would  not  suffer  him  to  interfere,  and  I  am  resolved, 
if  I  can,  to  get  Lord  Lansdowne  to  assert  his  own  authority. 
The  Chancellor  has  promised  Sefton  that  when  Mr.  Black- 
bum,  now  a  judge  at  the  Mauritius,  comes  home,  he  shall 
be  made  a  Privj  Councilor;  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,, 
who  now  attends  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  shall  be  dis- 
missed, and  Blackburn  invited  to  attend  instead  of  him, 
and  that  he  shall  have  £400  a  year  {which  by  the  Act  he 
may).  This,  if  it  takes  place,  will  be  one  of  the  grossest  and 
most  barefaced  pbs  that  ever  were  perpetrated  ;  but  I  think 
it  can  never  be.  What  makes  it  worse  is  that  Brougham 
introduced  this  clause  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting 
Blaoliburn'a  case  ;  so  he  told  Sefton,  but  I  suppose  it  means 
tbat  he  made  the  stipend  receivable  by  an  ex-judge  in  any 
eoloni/,-when  the  pretext  for  it  was  tiie  power  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  Indian  judges.' 

September  Uh, — At  Court  yesterday.  The  King  came  to 
town  to  receive  the  address  of  the  City  on  the  Queen's 
return — the  moat  ridiculous  address  I  ever  heard.  The 
Queen  was  too  ill  to  appear.  Her  visit  to  Germany  knocked 
her  up,  and  well  it  might,  considering  the  life  she  led — 
always  up  at  six  and  never  in  bed  till  twelve,  continual 
receptions  and  ceremonies.  Errol  told  me  she  showed  them 
her  old  bedroom  in  the  palace  (as  they  call  iti  at  Meiningen 
— _a  hole  tliat  an  English  housemaid  would  think  it  a  hard- 
ship to  sleep  in. 

Stanley  (not  the  ex-Secretary,  but  the  in  Under-Secretary) 
told  me  last  night  an  anecdote  of  Melbourne  which  I  can 
very  easUy  believe.  When  the  King  sent  for  him  he  told 
Young  I' he  thought  it  a  damned  bore,  and  that  he  was  in 
many  minds  what  he  should  do — be  Minister  or  no."  Young 
said,  "  Why,  damn  it,  such  a  position  never  was  occupied  by 
any  Greek  or  Roman,  and,  if  it  only  lasts  two  montlis,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England." 
"  By  God,  that's  true,"  said  Melbourne  ;  "  I'll  go."    Young  is 

;r  boon  uppoiutoa  to  oce  of  the  assoesoxBhroB  of 
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hia  private  secretary — a  vulgar,  familiar,  impudent  fellow, 
but  of  indefatigable  industry  and  a  man  who  suits  Mel- 
bourne. His  taste  is  not  delicate  enough  to  be  shocked  at 
the  coarseness,  while  his  indolence  is  accommodated  by  the 
industry,  of  his  secretary.  Then  Young'  knows  many  people, 
many  places,  and  many  things  ;  nobody  knows  whence  he 
comes  or  what  is  his  origin,  but  he  was  a  purser  in  the  navy, 
and  made  himself  usefufto  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  he 
went  to  Russia,  who  recommended  him  to  Melbourne.  Ho 
was  a  writer  and  runner  for  the  newspapers,  and  has  always 
been  an  active  citizen,  struggling  and  striving  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  and  probably  with  no  inconsiderable  dexterity. 
1  know  nothing  of  his  honesty,  for  or  against  it ;  he  seems 
good-humored,  but  vulgar  and  familiar.  Ben  Stanley  and  I 
were  talking  about  public  men,  and  agreed  that  by  far  the 
ablest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unscrupuloua  of  them 
are  Brougham  and  O'Connell,  and  that  the  latter  is  probably 
on  the  whole  the  most  devoid  of  principle.  Their  characters 
and  adventures  would  be  worthy  of  a,  Plutarch. 

September  5th. — At  Holland  House  yesterday,  where  I 
had  not  been  these  two  years.  Met  Lord  Holland  at  Court, 
who  made  me  ^o.  The  last  time  I  was  with  my  Lady  she  was 
so  mightj'  uncivil  that  I  left  off  my  visits,  and  then  we  met 
again  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption,  and  as  if  we  had 
been  living  together  constantly.  Spring  Rice  and  his  son, 
Melbourne,  and  Palmerston,  dined  there ;  Allen  was  at  Dulwich, 
but  came  in  the  evening,  and  so  did  Bobus  Smith,  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  very  good  talk,  anecdotes,  literary  criti- 
cism, and  what  not,  some  of  which  would  be  worth  remem- 
bering, though  hardly  sufficiently  striking  to  be  put  down, 
unless  as  forming  a  portion  of  a  whole  course  of  conversa- 
tions of  this  description.  A  vast  depression  came  over  my 
spirits,  though  I  was  amused,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  uttered  a 
dozen  words.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Holland  House  is  often  oppressive,  but  that  was  not  it;  it 
was  a  painful  consciousness  of  my  own  deficiencies  and  of  my 
incapacity  to  take  a  fair  share  in  conversation  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  felt  as  if  a  language  was  spoken  before  me  which  I 
understood,  but  not  enough  to  talk  in  it  myself.  There  was 
nothing  discussed  of  which  I  was  altogellier  ignorant,  and 
when  the  merits  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Crabbe,  were 
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brought  into  coQjparison,  and  Lord  Holland  out  jokes  unon 
Allea  for  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  "  De  Moribua 
G^rmanorum,"  it  was  not  thati  had  not  read  the  poets  or  the 
histonan,  but  that  I  felt  I  had  not  read  them  with  profit.  I 
have  not  that  familiarity  with  either  which  enables  me  to'  dis- 
cuss their  merits,  and  a  painful  sense  came  over  me  of  the  dif- 
ference between  one  who  has  superficially  read  and  one  who 
has  studied,  one  who  bas  laid  a  solid  foundation  in  early  youth 
gathering  knowledge  as  he  advances  in  years,  aU  the  stores  of 
his  mmd  being  so  orderly  disposed  that  they  are  at  ail  times 
available,  and  one  who  (as  I  have  done)  baa  huddled  together 
a  quantity  of  loose  reading,  as  vanity,  curiosity,  and  not  sel- 
dom snaoie  impslled ;  reading  thus  without  system,  more  to 
cover  the  deficiencies  of  ignorance  than  to  augment  the  stores 
of  knowledge,  loads  the  mind  with  an  undigested  mass  of 
matter,  which  proves,  when  wanted,  to  be  of  small  practical 
utility— in  short,  one  must  pay  for  the  follies  of  one's  youth. 
He  who  wastes  his  early  years  in  horse-racing  and  all  sorts 
of  Idleness,  figuring  away  among  the  dissolute  and  the  fool- 
ish must  be  content  to  play  aa  inferior  part  among  the  learned 
and  the  wise.  Some  instances  there  are  of  men  who  have 
united  both  characters,  but  it  wiU  be  found  that  these  have 
had  frequent  laborious  intervals,  that  though  thev  may  have 
been  vicious,  they  have  never  been  indolent,  and  that  their 
mmds  have  never  slumbered  and  lost  by  disuse  the  power  of 
exertion.  Reflections  of  this  sort  make  me  very  uncomforta- 
ble, and  I  am  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  when  I  think  on  mv 
misspent  life.  If  I  was  insensible  to  a  higher  order  of  meiit 
and  mdifferent  to  a  nobler  kind  of  praise,  I  should  be  happier 
far;  but  to  be  tormented  with  the  sentiment  of  an  honorable 
ambition  and  with  aspirations  after  better  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sunk  in  sloth  and  bad  habits  as  to  be  incapable 
of  those  exertions  without  which  then:  objects  are  unattain- 
able, is  of  all  conditions  tlie  worst.  I  sometimes  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me,  as  I  am  not  what  I  might  have  been 
(if  my  education  had  been  less  neglected,  and  my  mind  had 
undergone  a  better  system  of  moral  discipline),  if  I  was  still 
lower  than  I  am  in  the  scale,  and  belonged  entirely  to  a  more 
degraded  caste;  and  then  again,  when  I  look  forward  to  that 
p^^riod  which  is  fast  approaching — 
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I  ara  thankful  that  T  have  still  something  in  stcire,  that  though 
far  below  the  wise  and  the  learned,  I  am  still  something  raised 
above  the  ignorant  mob,  that  though  much  of  my  mental  sub- 
stance has  been  wasted,  I  have  enough  left  to  appear  respect- 
ably in  the  world,  and  that  I  have  at  least  preserved  that  taste 
for  literary  pursuits  which  I  cling  to  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings and  the  best  security  against  the  tedium  and  vacuity 
which  are  the  indispensable  coucoroitants  of  an  idle  youth  and 
an  ignorant  old  age. 

As  a  slight  but  imperfect  sketch  of  the  talk  of  Holland 
House  I  will  put  down  this  : 

They  talked  of  Taylor's  new  poem,  "  Philip  van  Arterelde." 
Melbourne  had  read  and  admired  it.  The  preface,  he  said, 
was  affected  and  foolish,  the  poem  very  superior  to  any  thing 
in  Milman.  There  was  one  fine  idea  in  the  "  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem " — that  of  Titus,  who  felt  himself  propelled  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  like  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  whose  fate 
is  the  great  agent  always  pervading  their  dramas.  They  held 
Wordsworth  cheap,  except  Spring  Rice,  who  was  enthiisiastic 
about  him.  Holland  thought  Orabbe  the  greatest  genius  of 
modem  poets,  Mellioume  said  he  degraded  every  subject. 
None  of  them  had  kcown  Coleridge ;  his  lectures  were  very 
tiresome,  but  he  is  a  poet  of  great  merit.  Then  they  spoke 
of  Spencer  Perceval  and  Irving  preaching  in  the  streets. 
Irving  had  called  on  Melbourne,  and  eloquently  remonstrated 
that  "  they  only  asked  the  same  license  that  was  given  to 
puppet-shows  and  other  sights  not  to  be  prevented ;  that  the 
command  was  express,  '  Gro  into  the  highways,'  and  that  they 
must  obey  Gtod  rather  than  man."  Melbourne  said  this  was 
all  very  true  and  unanswerable.  "What  t^^'c^you  answer?"  1 
asked.  "  I  said,  '  You  must  not  preach  there.'  "  Then  of 
Cambridge  arid  Goulburn,  who  is  a  saint  and  gave  lectures  in 
his  room,  by  which  he  has  caught  several  young  men.  Lord 
Holland  spoke  of  George  XH.s  letters  to  Lord  North ;  tho 
King  liked  Lord  North,  and  hated  the  Duke  of  Eichmond. 
Among  the  few  people  he  liked  were  Lord  Loughborough 
and  Lord  Thurlow.  Thurlow  was  always  "  endeavoring  to 
undermine  the  Minister  with  whom  he  was  acting,  and  in- 
triguing underhaad  with  his  enemies,"  Loughborough  used 
to  say,  "  Do  what  you  think  right,  and  never  think  of  what 
you  are  to  say  to  excuse  it  beforehand" — a  good  maxim. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1763  or  lIQi,  after  an  audience  of 
the  King  in  his  closet,  told  him  that  "he  had  said  thet  to  him 
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T'fuJ'  il^l'  '  "'*"'  '"  ''»«'''  »»'  «"P><!  to  ™ll  m  un. 
truto.       The  King  never  forg.ve  il,  and  the  Dulce  hnd  l.d 
S.l.'ff'i     T°J°u"''';  '  7™°S  king  Hs  enemy  for  life. 
Ihis  Dnko  of  Eicimond,  .when  Loid-lientenant  of  Smsei 
duong  the  Amencn  W.1-,  sailed  in  a  yacht  through  the  Seet' 
j,hen  the  King  w.,  there,  mth  American  colors  .1  his  ™2 
ff,    J    .  ""'"f"?'"  ^»»  '•>'  P«l;ling  'be  Duke  of  Portland 
instead  of  himsef  at  the  head  of  (he  Goyerament  in  1783. 
Dnnng  the  not.  m  1?80  on  aoconnt  of  Admiral  Keppel,  Tom 
Grenville  buret  open  the  door  of  the  Admirdtj,  and  asd.tod 
at  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  papers.     Lord  Grey  a  little 
while  ago  attacked  him   about  it,  and  he  did  not  deny  it. 
huoh  things  could  not  be  done  now.     During  the  Windsor 
election  they  h^ed  a  mob  to  go  down  and  thro,.  Lord  Mora- 
ingtoi    (Lord  Wellesley)    over  Windsor  Bridge,   and   Fitz- 
patrick  said  it  would  be  so  fine  to  see  St.  Patrick's  blue  ribbon 
lloating  down  the  stream.     They  first  sent  to  Piper  to  know 
if  Lord  Mommgton  could  swim.     The  plan  was  defeated  by 
his  having  a  still  stronger  mob.     After  dinner  they  discussed 
TZT't    I        ,    ?i"  «*«/«-«'<»«i»-«y    Madame  de  S4vign« 
lie  best ;  the  only  three  of  a  high  ola.s  are  Madame  do  E6- 
vignS,  Madame  de  StaSl,  and  (Bobus  Smith  said)  Sappho,  but 
-1°,     .,5  '""J"  """  '"  «"■■>'  ■■    ">«•<!.  however'  are 
unrivabd ;  Mrs.  Somerville  is  very  great  in  the  eiaot  sciences. 
Lady  Holland  would  not  hear  of  Madame  de  Staiil.     Thev 
agreed  as  to  Miss  Ansten    that  her  novels   are   excellent. 
QnintuB  Onrtius  is  confirmed  by  Bomes's  travels  in  Bokhara 
but  was  reckoned  no  authority  by  the  greatest  scholars ;  Lord 
Melbourne  said  Mitford  had  expressed  his  confidence  m  him 
Of  the  early  Endish  kings  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  king  before  Sdward  III  understood  the  English  language  ■ 
the  quarrel  between  Becket  and  King  Henry  H.  was  attrib- 
uted (by  some  writers)  to  the  hostile  feeling  between  Nor- 
mans and  baions,  and  this  was  the  principal  motive  of  the 
quarrel  and  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop.     Klopstock  had  a 
"f  °'  admirers  in  Germany ;  some  young  students  made  a 
pilgrimage  from   Gottingen   to  Hamburg,  where  Klopstock 
lived  in  his  old  age,  to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in 
one   (if  his  works  which  they  could   not  understand.      He 
looked  at  it,  and  then  said  that  he  could  not  then  recollect 
what  It  was  that  he  meant  when  he  wrote  it,  but  that  he 
knew  It  was  the  finest  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  they  conJd 
not  do  better  than  devote  their  lives  to  the  discovery  of  its 
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Septemher  tth.—M.  Holland* House  again;  only  Bobus 
Smith  and  Melbourne ;  these  two,  with  jillen,  and  Lord 
Holland,  agreeable  enough.  Melbourne's  excellent  acholar- 
ship  and  uuivereal  information  remarkably  display  themselves 
in  society,  and  he  delivers  himself  ■with  an  energy  wliieh 
shows  how  deeply  his  mind  is  impressed  with  literary  sub- 
jects. 

After  dinner  there  was  much  talk  of  the  Church,  and  Allen 
spoke  of  the  early  reformers,  the  Catharists,  and  how  the 
early  Christians  persecuted  each  other  ;  Melbourne  quoted 
Vigilantius's  letter  to  Jerome,  and  then  asked  Allen  about 
the  11th  of  Henry  IV.,  an  Act  passed  by  the  Commons  against 
the  Church,  and  referred  to  the  dialogue  between  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  beginning 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V.,"  which  Lord  Holland  sent  for 
and  read,  Melbourne  knowing  it  all  by  heart  and  prompting 
all  the  time.  Lingard  says  of  this  statute  that  the  Commons 
proposed  to  the  Kmg  to  commit  an  act  of  spoliation  on  the 
clergy,  but  that  the  King  sharply  rebuked  them  and  desired 
to  hear  no  more  of  the  matter.  About  etymologies  Melbourne 
quoted  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  which  he  seemed  to 
have  at  his  fingers'  ends.  I  forget  what  other  topics  were 
discussed,  but  after  Lady  Holland  and  Melbom-ne  and  Allen 
went  to  bed,  Lord  Holland,  Bobus,  and  I  sat  down,  and  Lord 
Holland  told  us  many  anecdotes  about  the  great  orators  of 
his  early  days.  Fox  used  to  say  Grey  was  the  most  prudent 
man  he  knew,  and  this  perhaps  owing  to  his  having  got  into 
a  scrape  early  in  his  Parliamentary  life,  by  attacking  Pitt, 
who  gave  him  a  severe  castigation;  it  was  about  his  letter  to 
the  Prince  being  sent  by  a  servant  diuung  the  Regency  dis- 
cussions. Fox  thought  his  own  speech  in  1804  on  going  to 
war  with  France  the  best  he  ever  made.  Lord  Holland  be- 
lieved that  Pitt  (the  younger)  was  not  so  eloquent  as  Chatham. 
Grattan  said,  "  He  takes  longer  flights,  does  not  soar  so  high," 
No  power  was  ever  equal  to  Chatham's  over  a  public  assem- 
bly, much  greater  in  the  Commons  than  it  was  afterward  in 
the  Lords.  When  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson  had  been  boring  the 
House  on  some  commercial  question,  and  introduced  the  word 
"sugar"  so  often  that  there  was  at  last  a  laugh  as  often  as 
he  did  so,  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  put  him  up,  grew 
very  angry,  and  at  last  his  wrath  boiled  over.  When  Robin- 
son sat  down  Pitt  rose,  and  with  a  tone  and  manner  of  the 
utmost  indignation  began,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  sir — sugar — I  say 
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sugar.  Wlio  laughs  now  ?  "  and  nobody  did  laugh.  Once  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  debate  during  the  Amei-ican  war, 
he  aaid  he  hoped  the  King  might  be  awakened  from  his  slum- 
bers. There  was  a  cry  of  "  Order  I  order  1 "  "  Order,  my 
Lords  ?  "  burst  out  Chatham,  "  Order  ?  I  have  not  been  dis- 
orderly, but  1  icill  be  disorderly.  I  repeat  again,  I  hope  tbat 
his  Majesty  may  be.  a  wakened  from  his  slumbers,  but  that  he 
may  be  awakened  by  auoh  an  awful  apparition  as  th.it  which 
drew  King  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and  told 
him  of  the  conflagration  of  his  empire."  Holland  regretted 
much  that  he  had  never  heard  Lord  North,  whom  he  fancied 
ho  should  have  liked  as  much  as  any  of  his  great  opponents; 
his  temper,  shrewdness,  humor,  and  power  of  argument,  were 
very  great.  Tommy  Townshend,  a  violent,  foolish  fellow, 
who  was  always  talking  strong  language,  said  in  some  debate, 
"  Nothing  will  satisfy  me  but  to  have  the  noble  Lord's  head ; 
I  will  have  his  head."  Lord  North  said,  "The  honorable 
gentleman  says  he  will  have  my  head.  I  bear  him  no  malice 
in  return,  for  though  the  honorable  gentleman  says  he  will 
have  my  head,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  would  on  no  account 
have  his." 

September  IZth. — Dined  again  at  Holland  House  the  day 
before  yesterday;  Melbourne,  Rice,  Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle, 
and  Lord  Gosford  ;  rather  dull.  A  discussion  about  who  was 
the  man  in  a  mask  who  cut  Charles  L's  head  off ;  Mackin- 
tosh believed  he  knew.  What  a  literary  puerility  !  The 
man  in  a  mask  was  Jack  Ketch  (whatever  his  name  was) ;  who 
can  doubt  it  f  Where  was  the  man.  Roundhead  or  Puritan, 
who  as  an  amateur  would  have  mounted  the  scaffold  to  per- 
form this  office  ?  But  the  executioner,  though  only  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  probably  thought  in  those  excited 
times  that  he  would  not  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  some 
enthusiastic  Cavalier,  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  conceal 
the  features  of  the  man  by  whom  the  deed  was  done.  Mel- 
bourne swore  that  Henry  VIIL  was  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  lived,  and  Allen  declared  if  he  had  not  married  Ann 
Boloyn  we  should  have  continued  Catholics  to  this  day,  both 
of  which  assertions  I  ventured  to  dispute.  Allen  with  all  his 
learning  is  fond  of  a  paradox,  and  his  prejudices  shine  forth 
in  every  question  in  which  Church  and  religion  are  implicated. 
Melbourne  loves  dashing  opinions. 

September  18th. — For  some  weelts  past  a  fierce  war  has 
boon  waged  by  the  I'imca  agiunst  the  Chancellor.    It  was  de- 
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clared  in  some  menacing  articles,  wliich  soon  st^'elled  into  a 
tone  of  rebuke,  and  have  since  been  sharpened  into  attacks  of 
a  constancy,  riolenoe,  and  vigor,  quite  unexampled ;  all  the 
power  of  writing  which  the  paper  can  command — argument, 
abuse,  and  ridicnle — have  been  heaped  day  after  day  upon 
him,  and  when  it  took  a  little  breathing-time  it  filled  up  the 
interval  by  quotations  from  other  papers,  which  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  both  by  the  London  and  the  country 
press.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  are  the  secret  causes  which 
have  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  2'tines.  The  Memniner  has  once 
a  week  thrown  into  the  general  contribution  of  rancor  an  arti- 
cle perhaps  wittier  and  more  pungent  than  any  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Times,  but  between  them  they  have  flagel- 
lated him  till  he  is  raw,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  he  feels  it 
quite  as  acutely  as  they  can  desire.  While  they  have  thus 
been  administering  castigation  in  this  unsparing  style,  he  has 
afforded  them  the  best  opportunities  ^  by  his  extraordinary 
progress  in  Scotland,  and  the  astonishing  speeches  which  he 
made  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  making  more  mountebank 
exhibitions  than  he  did  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  exciting 
the  unquenchable  laughter  of  his  enemies  and  the  continual 
terror  of  His  friends.  Lord  Holland  told  me  that  he  was 
trembling  for  the  account  of  the  Edinburgh  dinner.  That 
great  affau-  appears,  however  (by  the  first  half  of  the  proceed- 
ings), to  have  gone  off  very  well.  Lord  Grey  in  his  speech 
confined  himself  to  general  topics,  and  he  and  Brougham 
steered  extremely  clear  of  one  another,  but  Brougham  made 
some  allusions  which  Durham  took  to  himself,  and  replied  to 
with  considerable  t^perity  of  tone,  avoiding,  however,  any 
personalities  and  any  thing  like  a  direct  colhsion.  Everybody 
asks,  How  long  will  Brougham  be  permitted  to  go  on  playing 
these  ape's  tricks  and  scattering  his  flummery  and  his  lies  ? 
and  then  they  say,  But  you  can't  get  rid  of  him,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment (dangerous  as  he  is  to  them)  could  not  get  on  with- 
out him.  There  would  probably  be  no  difBculty ;  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  me  tbe  extreme  fallacy  of  the  notion  that 
anyiody  under  any  circumstances  is  indispensable.  Althorp 
appeared  the  most  indispensable  man  the  other  day,  but  that 
was  only  because  his  friends  and  the  fools  in  the  House  of 
Commons  kept  bawling  out  that  he  was  so  till  they  persuaded 
him,  themselves,  and  everybody  else,  that  it  really  was  the 
case.  Who  would  have  dared  to  say  that  this  Government 
could  have  gone  on  without  either  Stanley  in  one  House  or 
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r^rd  Grey  in  the  otlier?  But  anybody  would  have  been 
ssouted  as  mad  who  had  argued  that  it  would  go  on  just  as 
well  when  deprived  of  both  of  them.  The  Chancellor's  amaz- 
ing talents— his  eloquence,  sarcasm,  and  varied  powers — can 
nover  fail  to  produce  considerable  effect;  but  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  field  is  narrow  for  the  display  of  these  qualities, 
the  audience  ia  cold  and  unfriendly,  and  he  has  excited  such 
a  general  feeling  of  personal  animosity  against  himself,  and 
has  done  such  irreparable  injury  to  his  character — having  con- 
vinced all  the  world  that  he  is  desperately  ambitious,  false, 
capnoious,  intriguing,  and  governed  by  no  principle,  and  under 
the  influence  of  no  sentiment  of  honor — that  his  influence  is 
exceedingly  diminished.  Those  who  are  charitably  disposed 
express  their  humane  conviction  that  he  is  mad,  and  it  probably 
is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth.' 

Henry  Taylor  brought  me  a  parcel  of  letters  to  frank  to 
feanthey  the  other  day  ;  they  are  from  Newton,  Cowper's 
nephew  (I  think  to  W.  Thornton),  and  they  are  to  supply 
Southey  with  materials  for  Cowper's  Life,  which  he  is  writing. 
There  is  one  curious  fact  revealed  in  these  letters,  which 
accounts  for  much  of  Cowper's  morbid  state  of  mind  and  fits 
of  depression,  as  well  as  for  the  cu-cumstance  of  his  running 
away  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  relates  to 
somedefect  in  his  physical  conformation;  somebody  found 
out  his  secret,  and  probably  threatened  its  exposure. 

/September  19;A.— Yesterday  at  Holland  House;  nobodv 
there  but  Melbourne.  We  were  talking  of  Reform,  and  Lord 
Ilollaiid  said,  « I  don't  know  if  we  were  right  about  Reform 
but  this  I  know,  that  if  we  were  to  propose  it  at  all,  we  were 
right  m  going  the  lengths  we  did,  and  this  was  Canning's 
opinion."  Melbourne  said,  "Yes,  1  know  It  was,  and  that 
was  mine,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  was  against  Reform." 
HolLmd  then  iPsumed  that  he  had  formerly  been  one  of  Can- 
ning's most  mtimate  fnends  at  college ;  that  at  that  time— 
Iho  beginning  of  the  Ftench  Revolution— when  a  general  ex- 
Lilement  pi,  ■  ^  1-r'  '  „  i,  i  was  a  great  Jacobin,  much  more 
'  |5V^  *  "  V  I'  'IprmttheseTainartBOQlordBrouTli- 

II  I       ''  ^   '  '''"^  pajes  of  thesB  MamoirB  which  aro 

,,'  '"^  I  „      I,  ,1  thmk,  osaageratei    But  I  ooituinlv  do 

'.',/';,    "      I      '    '  iL„  tliom      T&oj- were  all  rovised  aiid  cor- 

lea  m  mc    iiiinir  iiim    U"i  li  MciJ  oaie,  and  nothing  but  a  Ijue  audftill 
which  Liird  Bronghiun'fl  conduct  hod  osoited  among 

Sii-li  c\clu(li,d  him  fn  the  reat  of  his  lifu  fi-oia  official 
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SO  tlian  lie  was  himself;  tbat  Canning  had  always  hated  the 
aristocracy  {a  hatred  which  they  certainiy  returned  with  in- 
terest); that  in  after-life  he  had  been  separated  iVom  Canning, 
and  they  had  seen  but  little  of  each  other.  Just  before  he 
■was  going  to  India,  however,  Holland  called  on  him,  and 
Canning  dined  at  Holland  House.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
they  had  a  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  Reform,  when 
Canning  said  that  be  saw  it  was  inevitable,  and  he  waa  not 
Eorrj-  to  be  away  while  the  measure  was  accomplished,  but 
that  if  he  had  been  here  while  it  was  mooted,  he  could  have 
let  those  gentlemen  (the  Wbig  aristocracy)  know  that  they 
should  gain  nothing  hg  it.  After  dinner  we  had  much  talk 
about  religion,  when  Allen  got  into  a  fury;  he  thundered  out 
his  invectives  against  the  charlatanerie  of  the  Apostles  and 
Fathers  and  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  con- 
verts, when  Holland  said,  laughing,  "  Well,  but  you  need  not 
abuse  them  so  violently."  They  were  in  high  delight  at  Hol- 
land House  at  the  way  the  Edinburgh  dinner  went  off.  It 
was  a  very  ludicrous  incident  that  the  Scotchmen  could  not 
be  kept  from  faUing  to  before  Lord  Grey  and  the  grandees 
arrived,  and  when  they  did  come  moat  of  the  dinner  waa 
already  eaten  up.  The  Chancellor  is  said  to  have  made  an 
admirable  speech  at  the  meeting  of  savants,  full  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  eloquence,  and  the  savants  spoke  one  mora 
absui-dly  than  another, 

September  23d.— On  Saturday  at  Stoke ;  came  up  yesterday 
with  Melbourne.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk.  As  soon  as 
we  got  into  the  oawiage  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  true 
that  Talleyrand  had  taken  such  offense  at  Palmerston  that  he 
would  not  return  hero  on  that  account,  and  if  I  knew  what  it 
waa  that  had  affronted  him,  whether  any  deficiency  in  diplo- 
matic punctilio  or  general  offensiveness  of  manner,  I  told  him 
I  had  no  doubt  it  was  true,  and  that  the  complaints  against 
Palmerston  were  so  general  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
them,  and  though  Madame  de  Lieven  might  be  prejudiced 
3o-ainst  him,  all  the  foreign  Embassadors  could  not  be  so. 
ife  said  it  was  very  extraordinary  if  it  was  so,  tried  to  argue 
that  it  might  not  be  the  case,  and  put  it  in  all  sorts  of  different 
ways ;  he  said  that  Palmerston  exhibited  no  signs  of  temper 
or  arroo-ance  with  his  colleagues,  but  quite  the  reverse;  he 
owned,  "however,  he  was  very  obstinate.  We  then  talked 
over  the  Stratford  Canning  businees  ;  he  admitted  that  it  was 
unfortunate  and  might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  both  as 
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to  our  relations  ivith  the  Emperor  and  to  the  question  of 
diplomatic  expenses  here.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
Palmerston's  obstinacy  should  have  been  permitted  to  have 
its  own  wa^  in  the  matter,  and  I  should  guess,  from  his  own 
strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  an  Embassador  would  be 
sent  before  long.  He  told  me— what  I  did  not  know  before— 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  liad  desired  to  have  Lord  ClanwilliHm 
recalled  frou.  Berlin. 

He  then  talked  of  Brougham,  and  I  found  that  he  knows 
Inm  thoroughly,  and  is  more  on  his  guard  than  I  thought 
ho  was  with  regard  to  him.  I  told  him  of  the  change  in 
Sefton's  feelings  toward  Lim  on  Lord  Grey's  account,  and 
also  of  Brougham's  strange  want  of  discrimination  and  his 
imprudence  in  congratulating  himself  to  Sefton  on  the  recent 
changes,  and  of  his  expectations  of  profiting  by  Melbourne's 
advancement  to  power.  I  touched  lightly  on  the  latter  part, 
because  it  is  never  prudent  to  dwell  upon  topics  which  are 
injurious  to  a  person's  vanity,  and  a  word  dropped  upon  so 
tender  a  part  produces  as  much  effect  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ment. He  seemed  not  a  little  struck  by  it,  and,  when  I  said 
that  I  thought  there  was  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the  Chancellor, 
he  said  that  he  thought  a  great  change  in  him  was  manifest 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  admitted  that  he  did  not 
think  him  of  sound  mind,  certainly.  This  he  rather  implied 
than  expressed,  however.  He  talked  of  his  conduct  in  Par- 
liiiment,  and  observed  upon  the  strange  forbearance  of  the 
lories  toward  him ;  he  thought  be  had  never  given  stranger 
ovideuce  of  talent  than  in  some  of  his  speeches  during  the  last 
session,  I  asked  him  if  the  King  and  Brougham  were  well 
together.  He  shook  his  head :  "  Not  at  all,  and  the  King 
can't  bear  these  exhibitions  in  Scotland."  He  said  the  King 
lilced  Palmerston,  Auckland,  Spring  Rice,  and  Mulgrave  ;  had 
no  fancy  for  any  of  the  rest.  (I  suspect  he  likes  him  [Mel- 
liourne],  because  he  appears  to  talk  openly  to  him,  and  to 
express  his  feelings  about  the  others,  and  I  dare  say  Mel- 
bourne puts  him  at  his  ease.)  He  can't  bear  John  Eussell, 
respects  Aithorp  (and  particularly  Lord  Spencer),  but  hates 
Althorji's  politics;  treats  Lord  Holland  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  connection,'  but  doesn't  like  his  politics  either;  he  is 
tenacious  about  hav-ing  every  thing  laid  before  bim,  often 
gives  his  opinion,  but  is  easily  satisfied  ;  liked  Lord  Grey,  but 
'  "Colonel  Fox  Lord  Holimd'3  oldoet  Bon,  having  mtinied  L^y  M.ny,  tli« 
Kirg's  oldoat  duuglitai',  bolii  liowovar  bom  out  of  iveffloek.]' 
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was  never  quite  at  his  ease  with  him  (this  accoimts  for  liis 
tailing  Lord  Grey's  resignation  as  quietly  as  he  did) ;  has  a 
very  John-Bullish  aversion  to  the  French,  and  the  junction  of 
the  English  and  French  fleets  two  years  ag'o  was  a  bitter  pill 
for  bim  to  swallow. 

We  afterward  talked  of  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tory  Government.  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  the  Duke  and  the  Tories  were  aware 
of  Canning's  communications  with  Brougham.  Brougham 
wrote  to  Canning,  and  made  him  an  unqualified  oSer  of  sup- 
port. When  the  King  asked  Canning  how  he  was  to  obtain 
support  enough  to  carry  on  the  Gtovemment,  he  puiled  this 
letter  out  of  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  him,  and  said :  "  Sir,  your 
father  broke  the  domination  of  the  Whigs;  I  hope  yotir 
Majesty  will  not  endure  that  of  the  Tories."  "  No,"  said  the 
King ;  "  Til  be  damned  if  I  do  I "  and  he  made  him  Minister. 
This  Canning  told  Melbourne  himself. 

September  'Hhth. — Dined  yesterday  at  Holland  House ; 
only  Melbourne  and  Pahlen,  and  in  the  evening  Senior  came. 
He  is  a  very  able  man — a  conveyancer,  great  political  econo- 
mist, and  author  of  various  works  on  that  subject.  He  was 
employed  by  Grovemment  to  draw  up  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  and 
might  haveneen  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  if  he 
would  have  accepted  the  office ;  hia  profits  in  hia  profession 
are  too  great  to  be  given  up  for  this  occupation.  By  a  dis- 
cussion which  arose  about  Bickersteth'a  merits,  it  was  clear 
that  there  is  a  question  of  his  being  Solicitor-General.  Mel- 
bourne said  "  he  was  a  Benthanute,  and  they  were  all  fools." 
(He  said  a  doctrinaire  was  a  fool,  but  an  honest  man.)  I 
said,  "  The  Austins  were  not  fools."  "  Austin  ?  Oh,  a  damned 
fool.  Did  you  ever  read  hia  book  on  'Jurisprudence?'  "  I 
said  I  had  read  a  great  part  of  it,  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  a  fool.  He  said  he  had  read  it  all,  and  that 
it  was  the  dullest  book  he  ever  read,  and  full  of  truisms 
elaborately  set  forth.  Melbourne  is  very  fond  of  being  slash- 
ing and  paradoxical.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  he  reads, 
even  now  that  he  is  Prime  Minister.  He  is  greatly  addicted 
to  theology,  and  loves  conversing  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

,  who  wanted  him  to   marry  her  (which  he  won't  do, 

though  he  likes  to  talk  to  her),  is  the  depositary  of  hia 
thoughts  and  notions  on  these  subjects,  and  the  other  day  she 
told  me  he  sent  her  a  book  (I  forget  what)  on  the  Revelation, 
stuffed  with  marginal  notes  of  his  own.     It  was  not  long  ago 
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that  he  sludied  Lardner's  book  on  the  "Credibility  of  the 
blinstian  Rehgion,"  and  compared  it  with  the  Bible  as  he 
wont  along.  She  fancies  tliat  all  this  reading  and  reflection 
have  turned  U.m  into  the  right  way.  I  can  see  no  symptom 
ot  it  at  Holland  House. 

_  After  dinner  we  talked  of  languages,  and  Lord  Holland 
jnsisted  that  Spanish  was  the  finest  of  all  and  the  best 
aiiapted  to  eloquence.  They  said  that  George  Villiers  wrote 
word  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  speaking  in  the 
Oortes— great  readiness  and  aeuteness  in  reply— and  that  a 
more  dexterous  aud  skOlfuI  debater  than  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
could  not  be  found  in  any  assembly.  «  That  speaking  so  well 
IS  the  worst  thing  about  them,"  said  Melbourne.  "Ah  that 
IS  one  of  your  paradoxes,"  Lord  Holland  replied. 

Allen  talked  to  me  about  the  Harley  papers,  which  were 
left  m  a  box  not  to  be  opened  for  sixty  vears;  the  bos  was 
only  opened  a  few  years  ago  at  my  couSin  Titchfield's  (the 
lirst)  desire,  and  the  papers  submitted  to  Mackintosh,  with 
permission  to  publish  them  in  his  "Histcry  of  England." 
Mackuitosh  s  death  put  an  end  to  this,  and  Allen  wants  me  to 
ask  my  uncle  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  put  them  in  my  hands 
uJ:^\  ^^  P^^^^^^  the-n-  I  never  did  so.  Maca^ay  had 
iv  "^^^""itoshs  papers,  and  among  them  his  notes  from 
these  MSS. 

Zondon,  JSTommier  IZth.—For  two  months  nearly  that  I 
hare  been  m  the  country  I  have  not  written  a  line,  having  had 
nothing  worth  recording  to  put  down.  It  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  write,  nor  anybody  else's  to  read  (should  anybody 
ever  read  these  memoranda),  the  details  of  racing  and  all  that 
thereunto  appertains,  and  though  several  disagreeable  occur- 
rences have  rufHed  the  stream  of  my  life,  I  have  no  pleasure 
m  recording  these ;  for  if  their  consequences  pass  away,  and  I 
can  forget  them,  it  is  better  not  at  any  future  time  to  awaken 
the  scorpion  sting  of  griefs  subdued."  Of  public  events  I 
l^ave  known  nothing  but  what  everybody  else  knows,  and  it 
would  have  been  mere  waste  of  time  to  copy  from  the  news- 
papers accounts  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent  or  the  Durham  dinner  at  Glasgow.  My  campaign  on 
the  turf  has  been  a  successful  one.  StiU  all  this  success  has 
not  prevented  frequent  disgusts,  and  I  derive  any  thiuo-  but 
unmixed  pleasure  from  this  pursuit  even  when  I  win  by  it 
liesides  the  continual  disappointments  and  difficulties  incident 
to  it,  winch  harass  the  mind,  the  life  it  compels  me  to  lead 
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the  intimacies  arising  out  of  it,  the  associates  and  the  war 
against  villainy  and  trickery,  being  haunted  by  continual  sus- 
picions, discovering  the  trust-!»iworthiness  of  one's  most 
intimate  friends,  the  necessity  of  insincerity  and  concealment 
sometimes  where  one  feels  that  one  ought  and  would  desire 
to  be  most  open;  then  the  degrading  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion, mixing  with  the  lowest  of  mankind,  and  absorbed  in  the 
business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  money,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  sort  of  degradation  of  intellect,  the  con- 
viction of  the  deteriorating  effects  upon  both  the  feelings 
and  the  understanding  which  are  produced,  the  sort  of  dram- 
drinking  excitement  of  it — ail  these  things  and  tliese  thoughts 
torment  me,  and  often  turn  my  pleasure  to  pain.  On  arriving 
in  town  I  went  to  Crookford's,  where  I  found  all  the  usual  set 
of  people,  and  soon  after  Sefton  came  in.  Lord  Spencer's 
death  had  taken  place  the  day  before ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
probable  arrangements,  but  he  told  me  that  he  supposed 
Althorp  would  go  to  the  Admiralty  and  Auckland  to  India, 
But  what  he  was  fullest  of  was  that  Mrs.  Lane  Fox'a  house 
was  become  the  great  rendezvous  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  Chancellor,  Melbourne,  Duncannon,  and  Mul- 
grave,  are  there  every  day  and  all  day  ;  they  all  dine  with  her, 
or  meet  her  (the  only  woman)  at  each  other's  houses,  as  often 
as  they  can.  It  certainly  is  a  droll  connection.  The  squab- 
bles between  Brougham  and  Durham  seem  to  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  mere  personal  coldness,  and  there  is  no 
question  now  of  any  hostilities  between  them.  I  never 
thought  there  would  be,  though  some  people  apparently  did ; 
but  they  both  would  much  raflier  rail  than  tight. 

i^ovember  lit/t. — Went  down  to  the  Council  Office  yester- 
day, and  found  them  in  the  middle  of  Lord  Westmeath's  case 
—Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Vice-Chaneellor,  Parke,  Erskine, 
and  Vaughau.  Lushington  was  for  Lady  Westmeath,  and 
Fcllett  (with  a  civilian)  for  him.  After  the  argument  there 
was  a  discussion,  and  well  did  Westmeath  do,  for  they  re- 
duced the  alimony  from  ^G'J'OO  to  £315  a  year,  and  the  arrears 
m  the  same  proportion.  Thus  Westmeath  succeeded  in 
ijreat  measure  m  his  appeal,  which  he  would  not  have  done 
*f  the  Chancellor  had  contrived  to  lug  on  the  case  as  he 
wished ;  for  Er^kine  was  alj  for  giving  her  more,  the  others 
did  not  seem  averse,  and  but  for  Parke,  who  hit  off  the  right 
principle,  as  well  as  what  best  accorded  with  the  justice  of 
the  case,  she  would  certainly  have  got  a  much  larger  award. 
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The  Viee-ChaiiGellor  afterward  told  me  the  history  of  the 
recent  legal  appointments.  There  never  was  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  Brougham  and  Melbourne  on  the  subject 
of  either.  Campbell  accepted  the  Attorney -Generalship  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  not  expect  to  succeed  aa 
a  matter  of  right  to  any  vacancy  in  the  Courts,  but  on  Leach's 
death  he  did  instantly  urge  his  claims.  Brougham  wrote  to 
Melbourne,  and  speedily  followed  his  letter  to  London,  and 
they  both  agreed  not  to  listen  to  this  claim,  and  to  promote 
Pepys.  I  don't  know  how  they  disposed  of  Home's  claim. 
Bickersteth  '  refused  to  be  Solicitor-General  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  not  choosing  to  face  the  House  of  Commons  and 
its  work,  Shadwell  told  me  that  he  wrote  to  Brougham  and 
suggested  Rolfe  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  that  he  had  not 
been  in  great  practice,  but  was  a  good  lawyer  and  excellent 
speaker,  and  that  the  Chancellor  and  Melbourne  had  likewise 
concurred  in  this  appointment.  Nothing  is  settled  about  the 
new  arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  Lord  Spencer's  death, 
but  Melbourne  went  to  Brighton  yesterday.  Rice  has  worked 
hard  to  master  the  Colonial  business,  and  probably  will  not 
like  to  be  translated  to  the  Exchequer ;  besides,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  hie  seat  at  Cambridge  would  be  in  great  peril. 
People  talk  of  their  not  going  on ;  how  can  any  others  go  on 
better  ? 

Lord  Lans<lowne  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  where,  he 
told  me,  he  had  frequent  conversations  withthe  King,  The 
new  Minist^  is  a  wretched  patched-up  affair ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  is  centred  in  the  King,  and  it  is  his  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  Chambers,  and  not  the  ability  of 
his  Ministers  (be  they  who  they  may),  that  keeps  the  thing 
going  Kis  influence  appeals  to  be  immense,  and  without 
enjoying  any  popularity,  there  is  a  universal  opinion  that 
Louis  Philippe  IS  indispensable  to  France.  He  told  Lord 
Lanidowne  that  he  had  alwajs  been  against  the  appointment 
of  Mirshal  Gfiraid  as  Piesident  of  the  Council,  although  he 

1  [Ml  "Rif'  t  '  -  '  '  ^  liG  Solieilor-General  beoanse  tlie  offer  wan 
made  to 'ill  I  1      I     I  I     II  II   and  not  by  the  Prime  Miiiiater,    At  that 

tims  be  11  L  ir   1  wUh  Lord  Melbonmo,  but  lie  coaseiiteJ 

to  call  on  I  I  I  iL   'I  request,  and  tha  ofier'was  Tepcated,  but 

not  Hccej-tL  1       II  Ilh  remeal  was  Ms  profound  dlBtruBt  of  Lord 

Bioy;liom    1111       ii    1  iiiDn,  and  he  thoTiglit  itiaiworthy  of  hiin- 

aolf  to  aoocpt  tlii.  oftire  1 1  j,  ]  i\i  oftiuii  of  tDe  Crown  under  a  CiaQcellor  with 
whom  lie  oouH  not  oon^cientioualj'  act  I  have  read  a  MS.  oarrative  of  tho 
wliola  tranaactiou  bj  Lord  Langdde  Imnself,  in  which  these  senUmotitB  are 
Terj  Btronglj  expressed,] 
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had  3  liigL  opiuioii  of  him,  but  that  he  was  aware  he  had  not 
tact  and  judgment  sufficient  for  that  post,  and  be  had  told  hia 
Ministers  that  he  would  consent  to  the  appointment  if  they 
insisted  on  it,  but  that  he  warned  them  that  it  would  break  up 
the  Government.  Whatever  may  be  the  instability  of  this  or 
any  other  Adtoinistration,  it  is  said  that  nothing  can  be  mofe 
firm  and  secure  than  the  King's  tenure  of  his  crown.  He 
appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  very  man  that  France  requires,  and 
as  he  is  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  long  reign,  he  will  probably  consolidate  tlie  interests  of  his 
family  and  extinguish  whatever  lingering  chance  there  might 
be  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  effete  dj'nasty. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 
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Speech  at  ToEnesa— The  Duke  of  Wolllngton'B  loconsistenci 

lifovemher  16iA. — Yesterday  morning  the  town  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  that  Melbourne's  Government  was  at  an 
end.  Nobody  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  an  impend- 
ing catastrophe ;  the  Ministers  themselves  reposed  in  perfect 
security.  I  never  saw  astonishment  so  great  on  every  side ; 
nobody  pretended  to  have  prophesied  or  expected  such  an 
event.  Thus  it  befell :  On  Thursday  Melbourne  went  to  Brigh- 
ton to  make  arrangements  necessary  on  Lord  Spencer's  death. 
He  had  previously  received  a  letter  from  the  King,  which 
contained  nothing  indicative  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  had  his  audience  on  Thursday  aftemooa,  and  offered  his 
Majesty  the  choice  of  Spring  Rice,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Aber- 
cromby,  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  and  fill  the  vacant 
office.  The  King  made  some  objections,  and  said  he  must 
take  time  to  consider  it,  Kothiag  more  passed  that  night, 
and  the  next  day,  when  Melbourne  saw  the  King,  his  Majesty 
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placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  containing  his  detprmination,  It 
was  couched  in  terms  personally  eompiimentary  to  Melbourne, 
but  he  said  that,  having  lost  the  services  of  Lord  Aitiiorp  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commona,  he  eould  feel  no  confidence 
m  the  stability  of  his  Government  when  led  by  any  other 
member  of  it;  that  they  were  already  in  a  minority"  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  he  Jjad  every  reason  to  believe  the  re- 
moyalof  Lord  Althorp  would  speedily  put  them  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  other  House;  that  under  such  circumstances 
lie  felt  other  arrangements  to  be  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Welling1:on,  Nothing 
could  be  more  peremptory  and  decisive,  and  not  a  loop-hole 
was  left  for  explanation  or  arrangements,  or  endeavor  fo  patcii 
the  thing  up.  The  King  -wrote  to  the  Duke,  and,  what  is 
rather  droll,  the  letter  was  dispatched  by  JUelboume's  carriage, 
which  returned  to  town.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  King  has 
long  determined  to  seize  the  first  plausible  pretest  he  could 
find  for  getting  rid  of  these  people,  whom  he  dislikes  and 
fears,  and  that  he  thinks  (justly  or  not  remains  lo  be  proved) 
the  translation  of  Althorp  affords  him  a  good  opportunity, 
and  such  a  one  perhaps  as  may  not  speedily  occur  again.  It 
IS  long  since  a  Government  has  been  so  summarily  dismissed — 
regularly  kicked  out,  in  the  simplest  sense  of  that  phrase. 
Melbourne's  colleagues  expected  his  return  without  a  shadow 
of  apprehension  or  doubt.  He  got  back  late,  and  wrote  to 
none  of  them.  The  Chancellor,  who  had  dined  at  Holland 
House,  called  on  him  and  heard  the  news;  the  others  (except 
Duncannon,  who  went  to  him,  and  I  believe  Palmerston)  re- 
mained in  happy  ignorance  till  yesterday  morning,  when  they 
were  saluted  at  their  rising  with  the  astounding  intelligence. 
All  the  Ministers  (except  Brougham)  read  the  account  of  their 
dismissal  in  the  Times  the  next  morning,  and  this  was  the 
first  Ihey  heard  of  it.  Melbourne  resolved  to  say  nothing  that 
night,  but  summoned  an  early  Cabinet,  when  he  meant  to 
impart  it.  Brougham  called  on  Kim  on  his  way  from  Holland 
House,  Melbourne  told  him,  but  made  him  promise  not  to 
say  a  word  of  it  to  anybody.  He  promised,  and  the  moment 
he  quitted  the  house  sent  to  the  Tiwtea  office  and  told  them 
what  had  occurred,  with  the  well-known  addition  that  "  the 
Queen  had  done  it  all." 

They  contribute  their  fall  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen, 
and  fancy  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme  and 
intrigue  with  the  Tories,  neither  of  which  do  I  believe  to  be 
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true.  With  regard  to  the  latter  notiois,  the  absence  of  Sir 
Itobert  Peel,  who  is  traveling  in.  Italy,  is  a  conclusive  proof 
of  its  falseness.  He  neper  would  have  beea  absent  if  he  had 
fore  n  1  m  st  possibility  of  a  crisis,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  Sp  a  1  been  imminent  and  expected  for  some 
time  paot      I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  execution  of  a 

Eroj  t  h  h  the  King  has  long  nourished  of  delivering 
ims  I£  f  n  the  Whigs  whenever  he  could.  His  original 
dislik  ha  b  a  asperated  to  a  great  pitch  by  the  mounte- 
bank xh  b  t  n  of  Brougham,  and  he  is  so  alarmed  and 
disgusted  at  the  Radioal  propensities  which  the  Durham 
dinner  has  manifested,  that  he  is  resolved  fo  try  whether 
the  Government  cannot  be  conducted  upon  principles  which 
are  called  Conservative,  but  which  shall  really  be  bond  fide 
opposed  to  the  ultra  doctrines  and  wild  schemes  which  lie 
knows  are  not  distasteful  to  at  least  one-half  of  his  late 
Cabinet. 

His  resentment  against  these  people  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  b^  the  discovery  (which  he  believes  he  has 
made)  of  his  having  been  grossly  deceived  at  the  period  of 
Lord  Grey's  retirement  and  the  formation  of  Melbourne's 
Administration.  The  circumstances  of  this  part  of  tlie 
business  I  know  only  imperfectly,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  a 
f^od  deal  that  requires  explanation  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible;  but  I  was  told  on  good  authority  yesterday 
that  at  that  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  them,  and  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  they  had  been  betrayed  by  "  that 

scoundrel  H ,"  who  had  been  employed  by  some  of  the 

other  party  to  find  out  what  their  intentions  and  dispositions 

were  upon  that  point;   that  H had  gone  to  them  and 

asked  them  the  question,  and  having  at  that  time  entire 
confidence  in  him,  they  had  told  him  if  it  was  offered  to 
them  they  certainly  would  undertake  it ;  that  he  had  never 
told  them  or  given  them  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  find  out  their  resolution,  and  they  think  he 
retMned  to  liis  employer  and  told  him  that  they  must  take 
care  how  such  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Tones,  as  they 
would  certainly  accept  it  if  it  was  offered.  Melbourne  was 
no  party  to  tlus  tranaaotion,  but  the  consequences  of  it  was 
that  the  King  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  piopose  to  them  to  form  a  Government,  for  they 
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were  not  prepared  to  do  so,  and  lie  was  advised  to  make  the 
proposal  of  a  coalition,  which  was  made,  and  which  they  of 
course  rejected.  The  King,  it  appears,  subsequently  dis- 
covered what  their  disposition  had  been  at  the  time,  and  that 
he  had  been  misled  and  deceived,  and  this  made  him  very 
indignant. 

I  should  like  to  know  this  stoiy  more  in  detail,  for  it 
would  be  curious  to  learn  who  were  the  agents  in  the  intrigue, 
and,  above  all,  what  could  induce  H — —  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (with  whom  he  had 
great  influence  and  to  whom  he  had  great  obligations)  and 
of  the  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  any  solid 
advantages  to  those  of  the  Whigs,  from  whom  he  could  derive 
no  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  danger  as  well 
as  treachery  of  the  transaction.  I  never  liked  this  fellow,  and 
always  thought  him  a  low  blackguard,  and,  however  shrewd 
and  active,  a  bad  confidant  and  "  fidus  Achates"  for  the  Duke 
to  have  taken  up  ;  but  the  folly  and  short-sightedness  of  this 
proceeding  seera  so  obvious  (to  say  nothing  of  its  villainy) 
that  I  cannot  without  strong  proofs  yield  my  belief  to  the 
story,  though  Peel  is  not  a  man  to  harbor  such  strong  sus- 
picions on  slight  grounds. 

This  morning  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  me  word  that  the 
Duke  had  accepted,  but  it  is  probable  that  nothing  can  be 
done  till  Peel  returns  from  Italy.  Ke  will  accept  no  post  but 
that  of  Prime  Minister,  though  the  King  would  prefer  to  put 
the  Duke  there  if  he  would  take  it, 

November  17(/i.— It  is  only  bit  by  bit  that  one  ascertains 
the  truth  in  affairs  like  these.  It  is  true  that  the  King 
imparted  his  resolution  to  Melbourne  in  a  letter,  but  not 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  that  fact  is  intended  to  be  taken. 
I  went  to  Holland  House  yesterday,  but  my  Lord  and  my 
Lady  were  gone  to  town.  I  met  the  heavy  chariot  slowly 
moving  back  through  Kensington,  and  stopped  to  talk  to 
tliem.  They  seemed  in  tolerably  good  spirits,  all  things 
considered ;  like  the  rest,  they  had  not  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Melbourne  was  to  have  dined  there 
en  Friday,  but  did  not  arrive.  At  eleven  o'clock  everybody 
went  away,  without  any  tidings  having  come  of  Melbourne  ; 
the  next  morning  Lord  Holland  read  in  the  Times  that  the 
Government  was  at  an  end.  Allen  swore  that  it  must  be  a 
hoax,  and  it  was  only  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  the 
Cabinet  at  twelve  instead  of  two  that  Holland  began  to  think 
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there  was  something  in  it.  He  told  me  that  the  King  had 
two  long  conversations  with  Melbourne,  in  which  he  explained 
his  opinions,  motives,  and  intentions,  and  finally  gave  him 
the  letter,  that  he  might  show  it  to  his  colleagues.  It  would 
now  appear  that  no  definite  arrangements  were  proposed 
to  him  at  all ;  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  settled  till  it  waa 
ascertained  what  Althorp  would  do — whether  he  would  con- 
tinue in  office,  and  what  office  he  would  take — hut  they  in- 
tended that  Lord  John  Russell  should  he  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commone,  or  what  they  call  "  try  it."  This  must 
have  been  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  King,  ivho  dislikes 
Lord  John,  and  thinks  him  a  dangerous  little  Radical,  and 
Melbourne  is  well  aware  of  this  antipathy.  On  the  Friday 
night  Melbourne,  with  a  party  of  his  colleagues — Mulgrave, 
Ben  Stanley,  Poulett  Thomson,  and  one  or  two  more — were 
at  the  play  just  opposite  to  me  ;  the  piece  was  the  "Regent," 
and  it  was  full  of  jokes  about  dismissing  Ministers  and  other 
things  very  applicable,  at  which  Melbourne,  at  least  (who 
does  not  care  a  button  about  office,  whatever  he  may  do 
about  power),  was  heartily  amused.  To-day  the  King  came 
to  town  to  receive  the  resignations,  for  he  is  resolved  to 
finish  off  the  whole  affair  at  once  and  make  maison  nettc  / 
they  have  been  ordered  therefore  to  attend  at  St.  James's  and 
give  up  their  seals. 

Mve  o'clock. — Just  returned  from  St.  James's.  In  the 
outer  room  I  found  assembled  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Rosslyn,  Goulbum,  Hardinge,  the  Speaker,  Jersey, 
Maryborough,  Cowley,  whom  the  Duke  had  collected  m 
order  to  form  a  Privy  Council ;  in  the  Throne  Room  the  ex- 
Cabinet  congregated,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  them  as 
they  passed  through  the  camp  of  their  enemies,  and  to  see 
their  different  greetings  and  bows;  all  interchanged  some 
slight  civility  except  Brougham,  who  stalked  through  look- 
ing as  black  as  thunder  and  took  no  notice  of  anybody. 
The  first  question  that  arose  was.  What  was  to  be  done 
about  the  prorogation  ?  The  Duke  thought  they  might  as 
well  iinish  that  business  to-day,  and  I  went  on  an  embassy 
into  the  other  room  to  propose  it ;  but  they  declined  to  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  it  and  evinced  great  anxiety  to  take  no 

Eart  in  any  proceedings  of  this  day.  Accordingly  Lord 
ansdowne  explained  to  the  King  that  the  presence  of  a 
Lord  President  was  not  necessary,  and  that  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  Tory  Lords  to  form  a  Council,  so  his  Majesty 
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consented  to  the  late  Ministers  going  away.  As  I  thought 
the  company  of  those  who  were  coming  in  would  be  more 
cheerful  and  agreeable  than  that  of  those  who  were  going 
out,  I  passed  my  time  in  the  outer  room,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  the  Duke  and  Lyndhurst,  from 
whom  I  gathered  evei-j  thing  that  I  did  not  know  before. 
After  the  Whigs  had  made  their  exit  we  went  into  the 
Throne  Room,  and  the  King  sent  for  Lyndhurst,  who  only- 
staid  with  him  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  Duke  and  ail 
the  Privy  Councilors  were  summoned.  After  greetipg  them 
all,  and  desiring  them  to  sit  down,  he  began  a  speech 
nearly  as  follows :  "  Having  thought  proper  to  make  a  change 
in  my  Government,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  directed 
a  new  commission  to  bs  issued  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  at  the  head  of  which  I  have  placed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  Grace  has  kissed  hands 
accordingly  upon  that  appointment.  Aa  by  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  but  those  persons 
are  responsible  for  his  acts  in  whom  he  places  his  confidence 
—as  I  do  in  the  Lords  now  present — it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  seals  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tJie  Home  Department 
in  those  hands  in  which  I  can  best  confide,  and  I  have  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  confer  that  office  likewise  on  his  Grace, 
who  will  be  siyorn  in  accordingly."  Here  the  Duke  came 
round,  and,  after  much  fumbling  for  his  spectacles,  took  the 
oath  of  Seoi-etary  of  State.  The  King  then  resumed :  "  It  is 
likewise  necessary  for  me  to  dispose  of  the  seals  of  the  other 
two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  I  therefore  place  them  likewise 
for  the  present  iu  the  same  hands,  as  he  is  already  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Sacretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Office." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  asked  if  there  was  any  business,  and 
being  told  there  was  none,  desired  me  to  retire.  AVhen  I  was 
gone  he  began  another  harangue,  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  had 
endeavored,  since  he  had  been  upon  the  throne,  to  do  for  the 
bsst,  and  that  he  could  not  fill  up  any  of  the  other  offices  at 
present. 

Now  for  what  I  learned  from  the  Duke  and  Lyndhurst. 
The  former  told  me  that  the  was  just  going  out  hunting  when 
the  messenger  arrived;  that  the  letter  merely  said  that  the 
King  wished  to  see  him,  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  steps  he 
should  take  witfi  regard  to  the  formation  of  another  Groveni- 
ment.  He  went  off  directly,  and  at  once  told  the  King  that 
the  best  thing  he  coidj  do  was  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
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iiiid  tluit  until  liy  arrived  he  would  iindertake  to  carry  on  the 
Goveroment  by  a  provisional  arrang'ement,  and  would  do  noth- 
ing more  until  Peel's  return.  So  the  matter  accordingly 
stands,  and  no  other  appointm  en  twill  be  made  except  that 
^he  Great  Seal  will  be  transferred  to  Ljndhurst,  without, 
however  (at  present),  his  becoming  Chancellor.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  state  of  the  late  Government,  and  what 
passed  between  Melbourne  and  the  King,  but  I  heard  this  still 
more  in  detail  from  Lyndhurst  afterwaid, 

I  asked  the  Duke  if  he  had  seen  the  Times  this  morning. 
He  said  "  No,"  and  I  told  him  there  appeai-ed  in  it  a  considei'- 
able  disposition  to  support  the  new  Governmeait,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  very  advisable  to  obtaiu  that  support  if  it  could 
be  done.  He  said  he  was  aware  that  he  bad  formerly  too 
inucb  neglected  tbe  press,  but  he  did  not  think  the  Times 
could  be  influenced.  I  urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  any 
opportunity  to  try,  and  he  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  do 
so,  Lyndhurst,  whom  T  afterward  talked  to  for  a  long  time, 
went  into  the  whole  business.  He  said  that  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  public  should  know  the  truth  of  what  had 
taken  place  between  the  King  and  Melbourne,  both  in  con- 
versation and  by  letter,  because  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
former  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  [This  case,  such  as  Lynd- 
hurst described  it  to  tne,  was  afterward  put  hypothetiGally  in 
the  Times,  to  which  it  was  furnished  probably  by  Scarlett, 
but  the  Whigs  emphatically  declare  that  it  is  not  correct,  and 
that  it  will  be  found,  when  Melbourne  states  the  truth  (as  he 
will  require  the  King's  permission  to  do),  that  his  Majesty  had 
no  cause  at  alL  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  assertions 
time  must  show. — JVbvember  26th.]  Melbourne  told  him  that, 
as  he  had  only  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  Government  in 
consideration  of  having  tbe  assistance  of  Althorp  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  removal  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a,  new 
organization  altogether,  that  some  considerable  concessions  to 
the  principle  of  Reform  were  judged  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Althorp,  who  should  carry 
them  into  effect;  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  without  these 
the  Grovernment  could  not  go  on,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  to  state  that  there  were  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  did  not  coincide  with  these  views,  and  who  would  retire 
when  Parliament  met  if  they  were  adopted.  Tliese  were  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Spring  Rice ;  Lord  John  Eusscll  was  to  lead 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  loss  of  Rice  would  be  a 
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severe  blow  to  them.  The  concession  related  principally  to 
Church  reform.  Tbe  disuoion  of  the  Cabinet  being  thus  ex- 
hibited, it  -nras  clear  the  Government  could  not  go  on  without 
some  material  alteration  in  its  composition,  llie  King  urged 
this  and  asked  Melbourne  from  what  quarter  the  necessary  ac- 
cession of  strength  was  to  be  procured,  and  -whether  he  couid 
hope  for  it  from  the  Coneerrative  interest.  He  owned  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  It  remained, 
then,  tliat  it  was  only  from  the  more  extreme  party  that  their 
ranks  could  be  recruited.  To  this  the  King  would  not  con- 
sent, and  he  therefore  imparted  to  him  his  resolution  of  plac- 
ing the  Government  in  other  hands.^ 

Lyndhurst  then  went  off  upon  the  difficulties  of  their 
position.  I  told  him  that  the  Duke  bad  said  to  me,  "If  the 
King  had  been  a  very  clever  man,  he  would  probably  have 
played  a  more  adroit  game,  by  Jetting  them  go  on  till  Parlia- 
ment met,  and  then  taking  the  opportunity  which  would 
soon  present  itself  of  breaking  them  up  ;"  that  I  disagreed 
with  the  Duke,  and  thought  it  infinitely  more  convenient 
that  this  change  should  take  place  while  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  to  which  Lyndhurst  fully  agreed.  He  said  that  they 
must  dissolve  as  soon  as  Peel  came  home,  that  they  had  no 
alternative  ;  that  it  would  not  do  to  tr^  this  Parliament,  to 
run  the  chance  of  a  failure  and  dissolve  after  having  expe- 
rienced it,  that  this  would  be  too  great  a  risk.  He  said  that 
they  had  several  seats  quite  safe  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  management  about  the  registration,  such  as  Leeds 
and  Ripon,  where  they  were  sure  of  both  members.  He  then 
talked  of  the  tactics  to  be  used,  and  said  they  must  direct 
their  hostility  against  the  Whigs  rather  than  the  Eadioals, 
and  make  it  their  principal  object  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  former.  I  said  I  thought  this  a  very  perOous  game  to 
play,  and  thatsif  it  was  avowed  and  acted  upon,  it  would 
infallibly  produce  a  reunion  between  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
who_  would  coalesce  to  crush  their  Government  ;  that  tho 
Radicals  were  now  very  angry  with  the  Whigs,  who  they 
thought  had  deserted  the  principles  they  professed,  and  it 
should  rather  be  their  care  to  keep  Whigs  and  Radicals 
asunder  than  provoke  a  fresh  alliance  between  them.     He  said 
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the  Whigs  were  certain  to  join  the  Radicals.  I  asked  him  il 
he  had  seen  the  Times,  said  what  had  passed  between  the 
Duke  and  me,  and  told  him  he  would  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  its  support.  He  said  he  desired  nothing  so  much,  but 
in  his  situation  he  did  not  like  personally  to  interfere,  nor  to 
place  himself  in  their  power.  I  told  him  I  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  would  find  out 
what  he  was  disposed  to  do,  and  would  let  him  know,  which 
he  entreated  I  would.  The  Duke  had  said,  laughing,  "  I  hear 
they  call  me  a  Reformer."  I  said,  "  They  think  you  will  make 
as  good  a  Reformer  as  the  present  men,  if,  as  Brougham  said 
in  Scotland,  they  would  have  done  less  this  session  than  they 
did  the  last."  I  asked  Lyndhurst  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Duke's  letter  to  the  Oxford  people,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  credit  should  be  given  them  for  in- 
fending  to  carry  on  their  government  upon  principles  as 
liberal  as  that  letter  evinced,  and  I  hoped  there  would  be  no 
foolish  declarations  fubninated  against  Eeform,  and  that  they 
would  all  be  convinced  now  that  matters  had  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  (no  matter  how  and  by  whom)  that  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  hostility  to  all  reforms  must  be  abandoned.  He  said 
that  Peel  would,  he  trusted,  be  flexible,  that  if  such  declara- 
tions were  made,  and  such  principles  announced,  they  must 
be  upset,  but  the  Tories  would  be  difficult  to  manage,  and 
discontented  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  infusion  of  their 
party  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
assembled  a  force  under  Lord  Chandos,  a  sort  of  confederation 
of  several  counties,  and  that  Chandos  had  told  him  that  he 
and  the  representatives  of  their  counties  would  not  support 
any  Ministry  that  would  not  pledge  itself  to  repeal  the  malt 
tax  ;  that  they  would  agree  to  reSnaot  the  beer  tax,  but  the 
malt  tax  must  cease. 

Brougham  had  written  to  Lyndhurst  saying  he  should  be 
ready  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  in  a  few  days,  and  only  wished 
first  to  give  some  judgments,  that  he  was  rejoiced  at  retiring 
from  office  and  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  what  was 
his  great  delight — devote  himself  to  State  affairs  without 
being  trammeled  and  having  to  fear  the  imputation  of  impru- 
dence and  indiscretion.  "He  will  be,"  Lyndhurst  said,  "the 
most  troublesome  fellow  that  ever  existed,  and  do  all  the  mis- 
chief he  can."  I  said,  "What  can  he  do?  he  was  emascu- 
lated when  he  left  the  House  of  Commons."  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"he  knows  that,  but  he  will  come  down  night  after  night  and 
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nnd  dSSi    ?„1!i     -""fP'PS"  or  published  by  himself 

r.^feSL';srit\:»r^/i-pS 

then  went  off  upon  hfs  ,dn.i™ble  .odd  qn.lftte,  .nd  h?;  e™ 
erons  eondnot  to  his  fanil,,  both  of  whioh  may "ost  iusufbo 
praised,  ,nd  said  what  ,  ilaneholy  thin,  ilwa.  to  see  a  m,n 
."iL'^ent"  "'°°"'  ""  "'™  *"■*  ■■*"■  "=»°™«"  '»"° 
hi.  ^1,£"';'''  "'f  ""°  °'"  '"'  "f  "l""  "Olleagnes,  upon 

puke,  Yon  can't  got  me  out,  lean  tell  ton,  nithout  noio, 
mto  Lanoashixs,  for  my  seal  is  there  '•  *     * 

sli.htost'St^'J,?'''  -'"t,  ""'  '»'  *">  "°t  ■»"'•  to  mate  the 
■    ?;    5  .  .;  '°  ""  '«'"»~tion  of  the  cuirent  ousincss 

m  the  diferent  oHioes,  whioh  would  go  on  .,  usu.l  threS 
the  unde«e„ret.ries,  whom  he  shoufi  request  to  eon  ,.™Tt 
eiinoe.1  on  the  part  of  the  late  Cabinet  not  to  affond  h.m  ,nr 
'Tlen^toth  'r  .*°  "'"''  ";**  ""  ■"«•"  »ot  .n.po™uJ 
wiuTd  Sv,  t  *°?'"' '5''  '""'•'  ""fall  events  ho 

wouu  have  two  people  ready  to  put  into  the  Tre.snrv  to 

iLZ'llt,  ■  hf°r  *'""'•  '  '°''"'"»  if  >>=  -««  in  an7di° 
honl  y  he  might  mate  any  use  he  plea.ed  of  me.  There  e7n 
h.rilybe  any  difficulty,  however,  ihen  there  a";  permaneni 
unde™ecretaries  in  all  the  offices  permanent 

„„..  J  !n°°'''"'  "''=  f™""  ""'J-i  J™'  four  years  ago  I  wil- 
essed  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  'l  think  the  Whig.  up„ 

uSr  e,  ;  °  '^  ,  •'■  '^''S'  '"='  P'*"?"  '""O  'e™-,  tor 
o„f  „„.  ■  •  ""?  ?,"»™«oo— unoeremonionsly  kicked 
h^,7\t  T'T'  following  ineffectual  negotiation,  or 
f,'f,Vd  ,  !S,"'  """Sooe't,  but  in  the  plenftnde  of  their 
were  di,caS°ef^''  '« ''  """'^  «ncon»=ious  of  danger,  they 
were  discarded  m  the  most  positive,  summary,  and  ommo- 

Si„n  •  tJ  *•?",">•"''  f'""  ""  ™  do«bt''be  thdr  oppo. 
of  ge'ttin,  /h™°s  rr^°  "^  Government  have  no  obSoe 
ZIS  '',  !,  T  °'  Con"»ons  that  will  support  them,  and 
certainly  ,f  they  do  not,  and  if  the  Tories  are  compelled  'after 
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a  fruitless  struggle  to  resign,  miserable  will  be  tlic  condition 
of  the  King  aiid  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  very  enviable 
that  o£  any  Government  that  may  succeed  theiu. 

To  speculate  upon  probabilities  is  impossible;  the  new 
Government  at  present  consists  of  the  Duke,  Lyndhurst,  and 
Peel,  and,  tUl  it  shall  be  seen  of  what  materials  the  complete 
structure  is  composed,  and  what  principles  they  enunciate,  it 
ia  idle  to  discuss  the  matter.  Lyndhurst  and  I  agreed  cor- 
dially that  all  the  evils  of  the  last  four  years—the  breaking  up 
of  their  Government,  and  the  Reform  Bill  that  was  the  conse- 
quence of  that  catastrophe— were  attributable  to  the  High 
Tories.  Whatever  may  be  their  wishes  now,  they  can  hardly 
play  the  same  game  over  again ;  they  must  supjwrt  this  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  it  shall  not  act  uponthe  high-flying 
principles  which  they  so  fondly  and  obstinately  cherish. 
Their  salvation  and  that  of  all  the  institutions  to  which  they 
cling  require  that  they  should  support  the  Duke  and  Peel  in 
carrying  on  the  Government  upon  those  principles  on  which, 
from  the  circumstancea  of  the  times  and  the  events  which 
have  occurred,  an  Administration  mwaiact  in  order  to  have  a 
shadow  of  a  clmnce  of  being  tolerated  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  country.  Lyndhurst  is  sensible  of  this ;  I  wish 
Peel  may  be  so  likewise.  If  they  both  are,  I  have  little  fear 
for  the  Duke. 

JVbvember  Idlh. — Laid  up  these  two  days  with  the  gout 
in  my  knee,  so  could  not  go  out  to  hear  what  is  going  on. 
The  Duke,  I  find,  after  the  Council  on  Monday  (losing  no 
time),  repaired  to  the  Home  Office  and  ordered  the  Irish 
papers  to  be  brought  to  him,  then  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  asked  for  the  last  dispatches  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  so  on  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he  required 
information  as  to  the  state  of  their  department.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  liked  this,  to  play  the  part  of  Eichelieu  for  a  brief 
period,  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  administration.  They 
complain,  however,  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  uncere- 
monious and  somewhat  uncourteous  mode  in  which  without 
previous  notice  he  entered  into  the  vacant  offices,  taking  actual 
possession,  without  any  of  the  iisual  preliminary  civiUties  to 
the  old  occupants.  Duncannon,  who  had  been  in  the  Homo 
Office  up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  on  Monday,  and  whose 
papers  were  unremoved,  if  he  had  returned  after  it,  would 
have  found  the  Duke  seated  in  his  still  warm  chair,  issuing 
directions  to  Phillips,  the  undeT-secretary,  while  Maedonaldj 
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Duiicannoii's  private  secretary,  was  still  at  his  vocation  in 
tlio  adjoining  room.  Pretty  much  the  same  thing  he  did  in 
the  other  three  oiBceg.  He  has  iixed  hia  headquarters  at 
the  Home  Office,  and  oooasionaUy  rovea  over  the  rest.  All 
this  is  unavoidable  under  existing  ciroum stances,  but  it  ia 
enough  to  excite  merriment,  or  censure,  or  suspicion,  accord- 
ing to  different  tastea  and  tempera.  The  King  ofEered  to 
make  Melbourne  an  ear!  and  to  give  him  tho  Garter,  but  he 
declined,  and  begged  it  might  be  given  to  ths  Duke  of 
Grafton. 

In  consequence  of  what  passed  between  Lyndhurst  and 
me  concerning  the  Times  (at  St.  James's)  I  made  Henry  de 
Ros  send  for  Barnes  {who  had  already  at  hia  suggestion 
adopted  a  conciliatory  and  amicable  tone  toward  the  embryo 
(Jovemment),  who  came  and  put  on  paper  the  terms  on  which 
ho  would  support  the  Duke.  These  were:  no  mutilation  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  reform 
^vhich  had  been  already  sanctioned  by  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  with  regard  to  Church  and  corporations, 
and  no  change  in  our  foreign  policy.  I  have  sent  hia  note  to 
Lyndhurst,  and  begged  tim  to  call  here  to  talk  the  matter 

Powell,  a  Tory  solicitor  and  dme  damn&e  of  the  Speaker's, 
has  just  been  here;  ho  declares  that  the  Tories  will  be  430 
strong  in  the  new  Parliament,  which  I  mention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  their  expectations  and  being  able  to  com- 
pare them  hereafter  with  the  event.  They  have  already  put 
themselves  in  motion,  dispatched  messengers  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford and  Lowther,  and  probably  if  ever  these  men  could  be 
induced  to  open  their  purse-strings,  and  make  sacrifices  and 
exertions,  they  will  do  it  now. 

Six  d'cloah. — Lyndhurst  has  just  been  here;  he  had  seen 
the  Duke,  who  had  already  opened  a  negotiation  with  Barnes 
through  Scarlett,  I  offered  to  get  any  statement  inserted  of 
the  causes  of  the  late  break-up,  and  he  will  again  see  the 
Duke  and  consider  the  propriety  of  inserting  one.  He  said, 
"Why  Bamea  is  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country."  The 
Slanmrd  has  sent  to  offer  its  support;  the  Duke  said  he 
should  be  very  happy,  but  they  must  understand  that  ths 
Gtovemment  was  not  yet  formed. 

JVovember  21si.-— To-day  there  was  a  Council  at  St.  James's, 
at  which  Lyndhurst  was  sworn  in  Chancellor.  Brougham 
took  leave  of  the  Bar  this  morning,  and  I  hear  did  it  well. 
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Tho  King  speechified  as  usual,  and  gave  thorn  a  couple  of 
harangues;  he  said  it  was  just  four  years  since  he  had  very 
unwilungly  taken  the  Seal  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  he  now 
had  great  pleasure  in  restoring  it  to  him.  He  was  ali  King 
to-day— talked  of  havii^  "commanded  the  ex-Ministers  to 
retire;"  "desired  Lord  Brougbam  to  give  up  the  Seal,"  which 
is  true,  for  the  Duke  wrote  to  him  for  it,  and,  instead  of  sur- 
rendering it  in  person,  Brougham  sent  it  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
The  King  compared  this  crisis  with  that  which  befell  his  father 
in  1784,  when  he  had  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bookingham;  he  said  that  the  present  was 
only  a  provisional  arrangement,  but  that  there  waa  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  country  was  now  in  a,  state  of  exoitement  and 
disquiet,  which  it  was  free  from  then,  but  that  he  had  full  re- 
liance on  the  great  firmness  of  the  Duke  (here  the  Duke 
bowed);  that  the  Administration  which  was  then  formed  had 
lasted  seventeen  years  (of  course  he  meant  that  of  Pitt,  which 
succeeded  the  coalition),  and  he  hoped  that  this  which  waa 
about  to  be  formed  would  last  as  long,  although  at  his  time 
of  life  if  it  did  ho  could  not  expect  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

November  22cl. — I  read  Brougham'a  speech  on  quitting 
the  Court  of  Chancery  this  morning,  and  admirable  it  is — 
not  a  syllable  about  himself,  but  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  PepyB,  brief,  dignified,  and  appropriate.  Si  big 
omnia,  what  a  man  he  would  be  ! 

Wovember  33c?. — Thia  morning  I  received  a  note  from 
Henry  de  Ros  inclosing  one  from  Barnes,  who-was  evidently 
much  nettled  at  not  having  received  any  specific  answer  to 
his  note  stating  the  terms  on  which  he"  would  support  the 
Duke.  Henry  was  disconcerted  also,  and  entreated  me  to 
have  an  explanation  with  Lyndhurst.  I  accoi-dingly  went  to 
tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  he  was  sitting,  and  waited  till 
he  came  out,  when  I  gave  him  these  notes  to  read.  He  took 
me  away  with  him,  and  stopped  at  the  Home  OfBce  to  see  the 
Duke  and  talk  to  him  on  the  subject,  for  he  was  evidently  a 
little  alarmed,  so  great  and  dangerous  a  potentate  is  the 
wielder  of  the  thunders  of  the  press.  After  a  long  con- 
ference be  came  out  and  gave  me  a  note  the  Duke  had 
written,  saying  he  could  not  pledge  himself  nor  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (who  was  to  be  the  Minister)  before  he  arrived,  and 
eventually  I  agreed  to  draw  up  a  paper  explanatory  of  the 
position  of  tJie  Duke,  and  his  expectations  and  views  with 
regard  to  the  Times  and  its  support.     This  I  sent  to  him, 
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•nd  he  is  to  return  it  (oms  with  suol,  corrections  as  he  n.v 

Ihrnk  ,t  re,»„e.  »d  ,t  „  t„  bo  shown  to  B.rne.  to-morm"  '^ 

On  the  wa,  Ljadhnrst  told  me  an  incredible  thing^tLt 

counlj-jr,  as  he  was  content  to  t.lte  it  wfth  no  hiihlr  7,k„ 
tl,.n  his  retmng  pension  and  some  provision  for  the  exnensj 
of  the  cmmt  %  said  that  he  would  show  me  the  SbM 
that  he  had  left  it  with  the  Duhe,  so  could  northen  Ho 
Ws  well  enough  that,  whatever 'may  be  the  feterf  tSS 
?u°To™lio°  ''■"<>  ■=''»"  »'  "co'ering  the  Great  Seal 
out  i  own  1  do  not  comprehend  what  object  he  can  have  in 
takmg  thu  appointment,  or  what  thori  is  of  'mnortan™ 
ncnif  aS  '°^'""'  S™.'"  "PP'^"  '<>'  "  '°  H"  poHM  ojpo' 
l^fm  if  ,;  r."  •"  ""'  °'"°"'  """  '"'<'  te  heaped  u^n 
J  I.*  ft  '"'"  eommily  known.  He  would  not  ron- 
s>der  h,mself  tongue-tied  in  the  House  of  Lord,  ahv  m»e 

mder  a  sort  of  condition,  either  positive  or  implied,  that  he 
was  t»  observe  something  like  a  neutrality,  he  considered 
himself  entirely  emancipated  from  the  engagement  wSn 
alt^Z  ^'"';™  "'?  ''le",  "d  the  conSquence  was 
that  the  secret  article  in  the  treaty  was  also  canceled  and 

that  the  King  would  not  agree  to  Brougham's  being  Chief 
Baron  even  though  the  Duke  and  l/ndhurst  shfuld  be 
disposed  topl.ee  him  on  tho  bench.  Aeie  might  be  some 
convemenoe  m  it.  He  must  cut  fewer  capers  in  ermine  than 
1.1  plaid  trouae™  [As  might  have  been  eipected,  this  in- 
tended  stroke  of  Broughan,'.  w«,  a  total  failure.  Friend, 
and  foes  eondemn  b.m;  Duneannoa  tried  to  dissuade  hrni: 
n,ZL^  l>»"0lle.gues  only  knew  of  it  after  it  was  done 
Duncannon  told  me  ho  neither  desired  nor  expected  that  his 
olfer  would  be  accepted.— iVbocmSo'  aoa.l 

Tiari^^'^l-t  ?*"'•"■'  T'  I-J"*™'  »  P>Per  to  be  re™!  lo 
J  t"5 '"'  "ta'oeii  to  me  with  another  he  had  written 
instead,  which  certainly  was  much  better.  The  Duke's  nole 
and  this  paper  were  read  to  him,  and  he  expressed  himself 
quite  satisfied,  wa,  much  gratified  by  an  offer  Lyndhnrst 
made  to  see  him,  and  proposed  a  meeting;  so,  then,  I  leave 
tho  atair  I  took  a  copy  of  Ljiidhurst's  paper,  and  then 
returned  it  and  the  note  to  him.  f  f    .       u 

At  night  I  went   to    Holland   House,  where    I   found 
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Brougiiaiii,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lady 
Holland  told  me  that  she  had  been  the  channel  of  commum- 
cation  by  which  the  arrangemeut  of  giving  the  Chief  Baron- 
ship  to  Lyndhurst  had  been  carried  on,  and  she  declared  that 
there  was  no  secret  article  in  it.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  was  one  concluded  between  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
wbea  they  met  to  settle  it  in  Burlington  Street.  l*acli 
brought  the  original  message  from  Alexander,  who  offered  to 
resign  in  favor  of  Lyndhurst.  I  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
indignation  of  the  ex-Ministers  at  tlie  uncourteousnesa  of  the 
Dulse's  conduct  toward  them ;  but  though  there  is  too  much 
truth,  there  is  also  some  exaggeration  in  the  complaints. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  what  one  hears,  as 
I  verified  yesterday  in  a  particular  case. 

ifovember  36(A. — Barnes  is  to  dine  with  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  a  gastronomic  ratification  will  wind  up  the  treaty  between 
these  high  contracting  parties.  I  walked  home  with  Duncan- 
non  last  night ;  he  declared  to  me  that,  though  he  could  not 
tell  rae  what  did  pass  between  the  King  and  Melbourne,  what 
is  stated  to  have  passed  is  not  the  truth.  I  heard  elsewhere 
that  the  Whigs  insist  upon  it  there  was  no  disunion  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Rice  had  seen  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill  (the  Irish  Chancellor  being  the  supposed  subject  of 
disunion),  and  that  they  both  agreed  to  its  provisions.  Dun- 
cannon  said  that  if  the  King  had  insisted  upon  the  dismissal 
of  Brougham,  and  had  consented  to  go  on  with  the  rest,  he 
would  have  put  them  in  a  grand  dilemma,  for  that  such  a 
requisition  would  have  met  the  concurrence  of  many  of  their 
friends  and  of  the  public.  He  thinks  Brougham  would  not 
have  resigned  even  then,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very 
dangerous  to  turn  hira  out.  All  this  speculation  matters  little 
now.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  present  appear- 
ances of  indifference  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  are  delu- 
sive, and  that  the  elections  will  rouse  a  dormant  spirit,  and 
that  the  minor  differences  of  Reformers  and  Liberals  of  all  de- 
nominations will  be  sunk  in  a  determined  hostility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peel  and  the  Duke.  He  says  that  the  Irish  Church 
must  bring  the  question  between  the  two  parties  to  an  imme- 
diate and  decisive  test ;  that  if  the  new  Government  are  beaten 
upon  it,  as  he  thinks  inevitable,  out  they  must  go  ;  that  the 
return  of  the  Government  just  broken  up  will  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  King  must  submit  to  receive  one  of  stUI 
stronger  measures.     Duncannon  does  not  conceal  the  ultra- 
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Libeml  nature  of  his  opinions,  and  he  would  not  regret  the 
accomphshment  of  his  predictions.  It  cannot  be  concealed 
that  there  is  notfaiag  very  improbable  in  them,  although  I  am 
iiiT  from  regarding  the  event  as  so  certain  as  he  does ;  still 
less  can  I  partake  of  the  blind  confidence  aad  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  Tories.  One  thing  is,  however,  very  clear,  that  the 
Whigs  and  the  Eadicals  wiU  joia  (as  Lyndhurst  said  they 
were  sure  to  do),  and  that  they  will  both  declare  war  to  tbe 
knife  agamat  the  Tory  Government.  The  best  hope  and 
chance  is  that  a  number  of  really  independent  men,  unpledged, 
may  be  returned,  who  wiU  hold  something  like  a  balance  be- 
tween the  extreme  parties,  resist  all  violent  propositions,  pro- 
tect the  King  from  insult  and  peremptory  dictation,  and  aftbrd 
the  new  Government  a  fair  trial,  and  on  the  other  hand  de- 
clare at  once  and  without  reserve  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption  the  course  of  rational  and  etfectual 
reform,  making  a  virtual  abandonment  of  High  Tory  maxims 
and  acquiescence  in  the  desires  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  correction  of  abuses  the  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
present  Government's  retention  of  ofBce. 

iV^oremSe?- 37(A.— Yesterday  Lord  WharnclifFe  came  to  me 
He  had  just  been  with  the  Duke,  who  received  him  very  cor- 
dially, and  showed  him  the  correspondence  and  minutes  of 
conversations  between  the  King  and  Melbourne.  He  says 
that  it  is  evident  that  Melbourne  despaired  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  and  that  the  gist  of  tbe  King's  ob- 
jection was  the  nomination  of  Lord  John  Eusseil  to  lead  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  hia  Majesty 
said  he  could  not  agree  to,  because  he  had  already  declared 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  C!hureh  and  his  resolution 
of  supporting  it  to  the  bisliops  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
that  Lord  John  Eusseil  had  signalized  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  his  destructive  opinions  with  regard  to  tbe 
li-stablishment.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  correspondence 
and  judge  for  myself,  but  I  can't  go  to  the  Duke  on  pur- 
pose. Whamcliffe  says  that  he  is  quite  satisfied  from  his 
conversation  that  the  Duke  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  in  conformitv  with  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  determination  in  the  country  and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  abandon  (as  far  as  he  is  concerned)  the 
old  lory  maxims.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  there  is  no  concealing 
that,  however  this  may  (if  Peel  concurs)  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion and  secure  the  duration  of  the  new  Government,  there  is 
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a  revolting  m:;onsistency  in  it  all,  involving  considerable  loss 
of  character.  JEIe  gave  no  indication  of  such  a  disposition 
during  the  last  session ;  it  is  all  reserved  for  the  period  when 
he  is  possessed  of  power.  It  is,  however,  at  present  all  very 
vague,  and  we  shall  see  what  his  notion  is  of  a  Liberal  course 
of  policy.  1  fear  that  he  and  Peel  are  both  too  deeply  com- 
mitted on  the  Irish  Church  que5tion  to  suffer  them  to  propose 
any  compromise  likely  to  be  satisfactory  with  regard  to  it,  and 
then  the  difficulties  of  the  question  are  so  enormous  that  it 
seems  next  to  impossible  to  compose  them.  The  respective 
parties  drive  at  different  objects;  one  wants  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  revenue,  the  other  wants  to  secure  to  the  parsons 
their  tithes,  and  while  they  are  quarreling  with  immitigable 
fierceness  upon  these  points,  the  Irish  settle  the  question  by 
refusing  to  pay  any  tithe,  and  by  evading  eveiy  attempt  that 
is  made  to  procure  the  payment  in  some  other  shape  or  under 
some  other  denomination. 

The  Duke  told  WhamcHfie  that  both  he  and  the  King  wero 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  step  that  his  Majesty  had 
taken — that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  Conservatives'  last  cast— and 
that  he  (the  King)  is  resolved  neither  to  flinch  nor  fiilter,  but 
having  embarked  with  thera,  to  nail  his  fiag  to  the  mast  and 
put  forth  all  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Crown  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government  he  is  about  to  form.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  this  determination,  when  properly  ascer- 
tained, will  have  considerable  influence,  and  that,  provided  a 
respectable  and  presentable  Cabinet  be  formed  and  Liberal 
measures  adopted,  they  will  succeed.  Though  the  Crown  is 
not  90  powerful  as  it  wm,  there  probably  still  remains  a  great 
deal  of  attachment  and  respect  to  it,  and  if  the  King  can  shoiv 
a  fair  case  to  the  country,  there  will  be  found  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  will  reflect 
deeply  upon  the  consequences  of  coming  to  a  serious  collision 
with  the  Throne,  and  consider  whether  the  exigency  is  such 
as  to  justify  such  extremities.  It  may  be  very  desirable  to 
purify  the  Irish  Church,  to  remodel  corporations,  and  to  relieve 
the  Dissenters  in  various  ways,  and  nobody  can  entertain  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  all  these  things  must  and  will  be  done ; 
but  the  several  oases  are  not  of  great  and  pressing  urgency. 
The  fate  of  the  nation  does  not  depend  upon  their  being  alt 
accomplished  and  arranged  off-hand,  and  if  the  Government 
which  the  King  may  form  exhibits  no  spirit  uncongenial  to 
the  public  feeling  generally,  and  wars  not  with  the  genius  of 
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Hcform,  ,1,M,  i,  dear  to  the  people,  it  i,  „y  belief  ll„t  . 

bility  ot»  direol  breach  mth  the  King,  ,nd  from  offerins  him 
Sl.il'k  " 't?  ''"Perf,  dictation  and  peremptory  deSand, 
whieh  he  woiild  consider  himself  bound  in  honor  aid  in  con- 
science to  resist. 

I  waited  home  with  Donoannon  at  night,  and  I  toH  him 
tins;  he  seemed  struct  by  it,  but  still  maintained  that  Parlia- 
ment would,  in  his  opinion,  not  accept  the  now  Ministry  on 
Sofds  S  T  r'  »«'■%  \Hif!l.  Tory  Government, '^.nd 
hope  that  It  should  be  otherwise.  My  mind,  I  own,  misglTos 
me  about  Pee  ;  I  hopo  every  thing  from  his  capacity  and 
dread  every  thing  from  his  character 

nr,~S'°Z'u',  28«.-This  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
nnJe  the  Dote  of  Portland,  complaining  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Bill,  and  begging  that,  if  possible,  an  Order  in 
Unncil  might  be  passed  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
Act.     I  avaJed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  see  the  Dnte  of 
VVelliugton  and  went  to  the  Home  Office  to  consult  him  on 
the  contents  of  this  letter.    After  settling  this  business  I 
n7Z  ''"'°"' '^^■■»ccnt  negotiation  between  Lyndhnrst  and 
Barnes,  and  this  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  cbcumstanoes  and 
situation  of  affairs,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  mo  every 
thing  that  had  occurred.     I  aated  him  if  fe  had  sent  thi 
Statement      which  appeared  in  the  Times.    He  said  no 
and  that  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  thev  had  got 
but   hat  by  wha  ever  means  it  was  as  near  as  p'ossibleto 
■S\      r     *■''"'"' ™,''>'«'"ly«n<l  peremptorily  de. 
nied  by  the  other  side,  on  which  he  called  Algy,'  and  desired 
nm  to  bring  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  certain  Peers  of 
Ins  parlj-a  ciroular-whioh  he  read  to  me.     In  this  he  ex- 
plained m  general  terms  (without  going  into  particulars)  the 
causes  of  the  breat-up  of  the  late  SovcTnment  and  the  advice 
ho  had  given  the  King,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  got  papei-s 
.■ind  letters  in  confirmation  of  every  word  that  he  had  written 
(Melbourne  s  oorrospondenoe  with  the  King  and  the  minute 
?t      I  ""™»t«»>).  «11  which  he  said  he  would  show  me 
then,  but  that  it  would  tate  up  too  much  time.    However  as 
we  proceeded  to  talt  it  over  he  told  me  all  that  these  papers 
contained,  or  at  least  all  that  was  material.    The  substance  as 
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I  gathered  it  and  as  I  remember  it  was  this  :  Lord  Melbourne 
had  written  to  the  King  and  descanted  on  Uie  great  difficulty 
in  which  the  Government  was  placed  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Spencer's  death,  and  had  intimated  that  tlie  measures  which 
be  should  find  it  necessary  to  propose  to  him  would  produce  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet — in  point  of  fact  that  it 
waa,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  Rice  and  Lansdowne  would 
retire.  When  he  went  down  to  Brighton,  and  they  talked  it 
over,  Lord  Melbourne  put  it  to  hie  Majesty  whether  under 
existing  circumstances  he  would  go  on,  placing  himself  in 
fheir  hands,  or  whether  he  would  dispense  with  their  services, 
only  recommending  that  if  he  resolved  not  to  endeavor  to  go 
on  with  this  Government  (with  such  modifications  as  circum- 
stances demanded)  he  would  declare  such  resolution  as 
speedily  as  possible.'  The  Dnbe  says  he  did  not  actually  ten- 
der his 'or  their  resignations,  did  not  throw  up  the  Govern- 
ment, but  very  near  it.  The  King  suggested  the  difficulty 
of  his  situation,  and  Melbourne  told  liim  "  be  had  better  send 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  depend  upon  it  be  would  get 
him  out  of  it."  "  lu  fact,"  said  the  Duke,  "  Melbourne  told 
him  I  should  do  just  what  I  tlid."  Accordingly  the  ICing  did 
send  for  the  Duke,  and  it  is  true  that  Melbourne  offered  to  be 
the  bearer  of  his  Majesty's  letter.  When  some  question  was 
asked  about  the  messenger,  Melbourne  said,  "  No  messenger 
■will  go  so  quick  as  I  shall ;  you  had  better  give  it  to  me." 
The  Duke  said  that  no  man  could  have  acted  more  like  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  honor  than  Melbourne  did,  and  that  his 
opinion  of  him  was  greatly  raised.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
Melbourne  could  not  have  given  his  colleagues  an  exact  and 
correct  account  of  what  had  passed,  for  that  they  could  not 
conceive  themselves  to  have  been  so  ill-treated  if  it  was  so, 
and  that  if  he  had  told  them  all  they  would  probably  have 
thought  he  had  abandoned  their  interests.  He  said  that  it 
was  evident  Melbourne  was  very  happy  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  concern.  (As  all  tbia  case  will  probably  be  discussed 
in  Parliament,  we  shall  see  that  the  debate  will  turn  princi- 

eupon  the  fact  of  disunion,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
and  Lansdowne  will  declare  that  they  had  no  intention 

1  rTMa  Biatement  has  oertnmlv  not  Ijeen  oonfirmed  by  tho  subsequent  pub- 
i:„»i  i«v,  ,.r  ^-^era  or  bv  tie  narrative  of  the  King  Iiimsolf.     It  ia  very  cstnioi- 
e  Duke 'of  WoUingtou  should  hav-8  been  led  to  believe  it ;  but 

even  when  butli  of 
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Of  qmtling.     So  niudi  depends  upon  verbal  nicetiej,  and  the 
lK>unds  between  trutb  and  falsehood  are  so  narrow  tlie  par- 
tition BO  thin,  that  they  will,  I  eipeot,  tij  to  backup  their 
party  without  any  absolute  breach  of  veraeitv.)     When  the 
liing  was  reading  the  papers  to  him  (the  Bute),  and   tell- 
ing  Uim  .1  that  had  passed,  he  vxa  in  o  great  frigM  lest  the 
Duke  should  tLnli  he  had  acted  imprudently,  Ind  should  de- 
cline to  accept  the  Government.    Then  the  Duke  said  «  Sir 
I  see  at  once  how  it  all  is.     Your  Majesty  ha,  not  been   left 
by  your  Ministers,  but  something  very  like  it  ■  "  and  his  Mai- 
Sce""  '°'™'*'  "''"'°  'iio  Duke  at  once  acquiesced  in  taking 
The  Duke  said  he  had  received  very  satistiiotory  letters 
from  all  (op  many)  of  the  Peers  to  whom  he  had  written-from 
f»i     is*   .       "T""'"  ■"'ll'ord  Mansfield,  the  most  violent 
of  the  Torieii      I  said,  "  Are  they  ready  to  place  themselves 
ui   your  hands,  and  agree  to   whatever  von   may  think  it 
neeessary  to  do  1 "     He  said,  "  I  think  the^  are  ;  I  think  they 
wiU  do  any  thing."     He  told  me  that  affairs  were  left  in  a 
wretched  state  in  the  Treasury,  that  the  late  Ministers  were 
no  men  of  business,  and  minutes  had  been  proposed  to  him 
hiidmg  fault  with  various  things  ;  but  he  had  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  he  would  repair  any  error  he  could  with- 
out casting  any  blame  on  others.     On  the  whole  he  thought 
every  thing  looked  well,  and  that  he  should,  when  Peel  ar- 
nved,  put  the  concern  into  his  hands  in  .  satisfactory  state. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  midst  of  assertion  on  one  side 
and  contradiction  on  the  other,  that  in  the  first  instance  there 
w.a5  neither  plot  nor  plan  on  the  part  of  the  King  or  anybody 
else.  The  death  of  Lord  Spencer  really  did  create  an  enormous 
embarrassment,  which  Melbourne  felt  much  more  than  any  of 
his  colleagues;  and  though  ho  told  the  King  that  "he  was 
ready  to  go  on  with  the  Government  if  such  was  his  pleasure  " 
lie  left  no  desire  to  be  taken  at  his  woid,  and  no  confidence  or 
ei^peetation  that  the  arrangements  he  proposed  would  be 
palatable  to  the  King  or  of  a  permanent  nature.  He  seems 
to  have  been  candid  and  straightforward  in  all  that  he  said 
ancl  to  have  contemplated  his  dismissal  as  a  very  probable  re- 
sult of  his  correspondence  and  conversations  with  his  Maiestv. 
1  he  Jrish  Church  has  evidently  caused  lie  eplit;  the  intended 
relorms  m  it  and  the  elevation  of  Lord  John  Eussell  to  the 
post  of  leader  were  more  thau  the  Khig  could  digest.    I  wish 
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T  liad  seen  tlie  papers,  for  tlie  sake  of  knowing  what  it  is  they 
proposed  to  the  King,  and  how  far  he  was  disposed  to  go. 

November  2Qth. — I  told  the  Duke  yesterday  what  I  had 
learned  from  George  Eentinck  (and  he  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  of  Lord  Stanley's '  disposition.  He  is  not  at  all 
desirous  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  new  concern,  but  has  no  ob- 
jection to  take  office  under  Peel,  and  he  is  ready  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  that  may  be  made  to  him;  but  he  is  very 
much  afraid  of  being  accused  of  dereliction  of  principle  by  his 
old  colleagues  and  friends.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he 
would  reject  any  overture  unless  it  included  an  agreement 
that  the  Government  should  be  conducted  upon  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  unless  his  friends  were  invited  to  join  the  Govern- 
ment with  him.     The  Duke  took  very  little  notice  of  this. 

December  1st.— Went  to  St.  Paul's  yesterday  evening,  to 
hear  Sydney  Smith  preach.  He  is  very  good;  manner  im- 
pressive, voice  sonorous  and  agreeable,  rather  famihar,  but  not 
offensively  so,  language  simple  and  unadorned,  sermon  clever 
and  illustrative.  The  service  is  exceedingly  grand,  performed 
■with  all  the  pomp  of  a  cathedral  and  chanted  with  beautiful 
voices ;  the  lamps  scattered  few  and  far  between  throughout 
the  vast  space  under  the  dome,  making  darkness  visible,  and 
dimly  reveaUog  the  immensity  of  the  building,  were  exceed- 
ingly striking.  The  Cathedral  service  thus  chanted  and  per- 
fonned  ismy  beau  id'eal  of  religious  worship— simple,  intelligi- 
ble, and  grand,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  reason  and  the 
imaginatioi.  I  prefer  it  infinitely  to  the  Catholic  service,  for 
thou<'h  I  am  fond  of  the  bursts  of  music  and  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense, I  can't  endure  the  uudistinguishable  sounds  with  which 
the  priest  mumbles  over  the  prayers. 

I  heard  yesterday  that  there  has  been  a  breeze  between 
Duncannon  and  Melbourne,  arising  out  of  his  speech  at  Derby, 
This  was  in  answer  to  an  address  they  voted  him,  and  it  was 
exceedingly  temperate  and  reserved.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said  that  "  he  had  no  personal  cause  of  complaint."  A  war- 
fare has  been  raging  between  the  Standard  bxiA  the  Ohronich 
about  what  passed,  and  the  articles  in  the  latter  have  been 
supplied  by  Duncannon,  or  some  of  them;  these  are  at  va- 
riance with  Melbourne's  avowal,  and  they  are  very  angry  with 
him  for  what  he  said,  and  want  him  to  make  some  statement 

1  [Edward,  twelitt  Earl  of  Darby,  died  on  October  31,  183*,  from  whioh 
dnte  Km  gmndaon,  afterwwd  fomtoon';li  Earl  of  Derby,  asBumed  toe  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Saiiloj-.] 
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(op  10  unthome  one)  ot  a  dilerenl  kind  and  mora  oorroBpond- 
mg  with  tlaeir  own  declarations  and  complaints.  This  he  re- 
Imes  to  do  and  they  hare  been  sqnabbfing  about  it  with  some 
Tivaoily  All  this  induces  me  the  more  to  think  that  Mel- 
Oourne  has  never  told  his  colleagues  how  very  easily  and  cou 
tentedly  he  gave  np  the  reins  ot  Gorernment,  not  intendino-  to 
deceive  them,  but  from  a  desire  to  avoid  exasperating  people 
whom  he  found  so  much  disturbed  and  so  bitter        *  ^    ^ 

mcanher  24_Diu8d  mth    Lord  Lyndhurst  yesterday  : 
the  dinner  for  Mr  Barnes.     He  had  collected  a  misoellanooui 
party,  droll  enough— Mrs.  Foi,  Baron  BoUand,  J'ollett,  Har- 
dinge,  etc.     The  Duke  and  Lord  Chandos  were  to  have  been 
there.     Barnc.  told  Hardiuge  there  was  .  great  cry  gottmg 
up  m  the  oountiy  against  the  Duke.     After  dinner  I  had  a 
long  couversa.tion  with  Hardinge,  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
lie  said  that  ho  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Doke 
and  Peel  together  again,  after  a  considerable  coldness  and 
ratrangoment   had  eiisted  between  them  ;    that  after  the 
faJnre  m  May,  1838,  when  Peel  refused  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  oonoern,  he  had  caHed  upon  him  and  iniifted 
upon  taking  km  to  Apsley  House  and  spontaneously  eon- 
sultuig  with  the  Duke  how  he  should  withdraw  from  the  busi- 
ness ;  that  with  great  difficulty  he  bad  persuaded  him,  and 
together  they  went,  from  which  time  the  Duke  and  he  have 
again  become  friends.     He  is  convinced  that  Peel  will  at 
once  make  a  fan-  and  cordial  overture  to  Stanley,  and  thinks 
It  ot  the  greatest  importance  that  Stanley's  disposition  and 
probable  demands  should  be  ascertained  before  Peel  arrives 
i  told  him  what  I  had  before   told  the  Duko,  and  what  I 
had  teason  to  believe  were  Stanley's  sentiments.     He  asked 
whether  btanley  would  insist  upon  Eichmond   and  Eipon 
coming  in  with  him ;  he  said  that  for  the  former  he  (flar- 
dinge)  was  sure   Peel   would  never  admit  bun  without  the 
Duke  s  tull  and  especial  consent,  which,  however,  he  has  no 
doubt  the  Dulte  would  give  without  hesitation,  and  overlook 
any  personal  cause  of  offense,  to  facilitate  a  desirable  ar- 
r.angement ;  that  there  was  some  dispute  among  his  friends 
whether  it  would  be  better  that  Stanley  should  loin  now  or 
only  support  {if  he  would)  at  first  and  join  afterward      I 
^^i!- 'u  ^i'nq^estionably  it  is  better  he  should  join  at  once  "  to 
which  Hardiuge  assented,  thongh  he  added  that  many  thoight 
otherwise,  that  if  Stanley  made  difficulties  and  declined  the 
junction,  he  was  pcranatled  Peel  would  keep  nothing  open 
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and  would  noL  make  provisional  arrangements  to  admit  him 
and  his  patty  when  they  should  think  it  more  safe  and  con- 
venient to  -inito  thoir  future  to  his.  What  they  would  like 
evidently  is  to  take  Stanley  and  Graham  and  wash  their 
hands  of  Ripon  and  Richmond,  but  I  think  they  will  be 
forced  to  admit  them  all,  for  Lyndhnrst  owned  to  me  that 
he  did  not  think  they  eould  stand  without  Stanley  ;  and  the 
King  is  so  anxious  for  it  that  if  Stanley  insists  ,on  terms 
whidi  are  not  very  unreasonable  (under  the  circumstances)  they 
will  not  be  refused.  Hardinge  said  that  four  seats  lo  the 
Cabinet  would  be  a  large  share,  but  that  the  best  men 
among  them  were  prepared  to  make  every  sacntice  of  their 
own  ]U8t  expectations  or  claims  to  render  any  arrangement 
feasible  that  circumstances  might  require,  that  ail  was 
right  with  the  Speaker,"  and  as  for  the  High  Tories,  the  sooner 
they  cut  the  connection  with  them  the  better,  but  that  they 
(the  High  Tories)  were  now  at  their  feet.  , 

He  then  went  into  the  detaUs  of  the  King's  case  with  hia 
late  Ministers— much  to  the  same  effect  as  I  had  before  lieard 
from  the  Duke  and  Lyndhurst,  but  perhaps  rather  more 
clearly.  Ho  said  that  Melbourne  had  stated  to  the  King  that 
questions  must  soon  be  brought  under  the  consideration  ot 
the  Cabinet  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  on  which  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  prevaUed,  and  that  if  the  opai™ 
of  the  majority  of  the  "Cabinet  should  be  acquiesced  m  by  his 
Majesty,  the  secession  of  two  or  more  members  of  it  would 
■  1  all  probabihty  follow  ;  that  if  the  desire  of  his  Majesty  to 


compromise  these  di£!epcnoe.   of   opinion  und  prevent  any 
separation  .honld  liavo  the  eject  oi_  preventing  such  disous- 


1  shonld  ht^.>.  w^ I---  ,^    .       J.     „ 

Bionii  in  the  Oahinot  as  shonld   lead  to  anj  disnnion/oi-  tM 
I  oniy  fair  and  right  to  own  to  him  that  it  would 


be  in  the  power  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  ■honld  become  acquainted  with  the  ddference 
of  opinion  which  prevaUed  to  bring  the  question  to  an  ussue  ; 
and  if  such  a  thing  should  ooour,  the  resignations,  ho  appre- 
hended, would  only  be  retarded.  The  King,  under  these 
ciromnstancos,  aslied  how  he  proposed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
that  would  thus  occur,  whether  from  any  but  what  is  called 
the  extreme  party,  and  whether  ho  (Melbourne),  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  King',  senliments,  could  advise  him  to  have 
reeourseto  Lord  Durham  and  others  of  the  same  opmions. 
Melbourne  aeknoivledged  that  he  conld  look  nowhere  ese, 
and  that  he  certainly  eould  not  give  the  Kmg  socli  advice 
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upon  which  he  satd  that,  as  the  bieach  sooner  or  later  an 
poared  inevitable  he  thought  it  better  that  the  dissolntion  of 
the  Government  shonld  take  place  at  once,  and  he  preferred 
(T,.",*?"  S*°  ''°"°*'  ""'  """.wtao  ho  should  have 
time  to  form  other  arrangements,  rather  than  have  it  forced 
upon  him  during  al  the  excitement  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. This,  I  think,  was  the  pith  of  the  thing,  and  in  mv 
opinion  It  forms  a  good  case.  Hardinge  .aid  that  if  the  Kini 
had  been  a  clever  man,  ho  would  have  postponed  his  decision 
and  spun  out  the  correspondence,  in  the  eourae  of  which  he 
would  have  acquired  pretexts  sufficient.  This,  however  ex- 
plains jhat  the  other  side  means  by  insisting  that  there  'was 

<iaual,  but  It  was  on  the  prospective  disunion  so  clearly  an- 

n°„  b  ki  '°  ■^'°'''  "''  .™P"'J»«  »t  "uch  an  indeSnite 
and  probably  inconvenient  time,  that  Tie  took  his  resolution 
-Melbourne  appears  to  have  been  bullied  into  a  sort  of  excul- 
patorv  letter  on  account  of  his  speech  at  Derby,  saying  that 
he  spoke  of  haymg  no  personal  cause  of  compliinf,  bSoause 
tile  iiing  was  very  civd  to  him. 

Dectmier  5«.-The  dinner  that  Ljndhurst  gave  to 
names  has  made  .  great  uproar,  as  I  thought  it  would  I 
never  could  understand  the  Ohaneellor'a  making  such  a  dis- 
play of  this  oonooction ;  but,  whatever  he  may  be  as  a  law- 
jer,  and  how  great  soever  m  his  wig,  I  suspect  that  ho  is  de- 

of  „^£lKt  T  ''^''''  '?'■*'"'  r'P  •»'  "■"<=  »i"  "loil'tions 
01  pubho  taste  and  opinion  which  are  only  to  be  acouu-ed  by  in- 
toitije  sagacity  exercised  m  the  d.ily  communion  of  social  life. 
Melbourne  has  had  to  make  another  speech,  which  smells 
01  the  recent  reproaches  of  his  colleagues ;  without  exactly 
oxukS  "  ".  f  S  "'■?• '"'  I""  ™P"ife<l>  modified,  .iij 
SrtkS.  '"  *°  '  ""*''•'  ^"^"^  "tb  tlieii- 

b„  rl^Ti™  '"",''"'  ■"«<'<'  'o  rooull  his  letter  offering  to 
be  Lh  ef  Baron.  It  matter,  not  what  he  doe.  (or  the  pres- 
ent;  Ins  slar  1.  totaUy  eclipsed,  but  not,  I  think,  forever 
quenched ;  his  yast  abilities  must  find  scope  and  prcidnee  cl- 
bnifV  T^"  ",''"  l"-^"'  tliowugllly  inspire  confidence, 
but,  if  advers<ty  teaches  hnn  wisdom,  and  cooh  the  efferves; 
.mSl™!  ""K"  """i  """eiiuitiou,  nothing  can  prevent  his 
pohtioal  resurrection,  though  not  in  «aU  hiJ  original  bright. 

iuemier  6(i,— The  Chancellor  called  on  me  yesteid.aj 
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.bout  Bettini  young  DIsmdi  into  Pmlijment  (thpougi  the 
™.„,  St  Georgo  Benlinok)  '  tor  Lynn.  I  Ud  toH  him  George 
minted  «  good  m»n  to  ..si.t  in  turning  out  Wilham  Leunon, 
and  he  siggested  the  above-named  gentleman,  whom  ho 
railed  a  triend  ot  Ohando«.  His  political  ptmoiple.  must, 
however,  be  in  abeyance,  tor  he  .aid  that  Durham  waa  doing 
,11  he  could  to  got  him  by  the  offer  of  a  seal  and  so  forth ;  >1, 
thoretore  he  is  undecided  and  wavering  between  Ohandos 
„d  Durham,  ho  must  bo  a  mighty  impartial  pereonage.  1 
don't  think  such  a  man  wlU  do,  tWgh  jnst  such  as  Lyndlmrst 
would  be  connected  with.  ,  ^^     •■  t 

Melbourne's  two  speeches  at  Derby,  and  the  history  con- 
nected  with  them,  exhibit  him  in  a  very  discreditable  and 
lamentable  point  ot  view— oompelled  by  the  menaces  and  re- 
proaches ot  Dunrannon  and  the  rest  to  cat  his  words  ;  and  all 
this  iransacled  by  a  sort  ot  negotiation  mid  tlirongh  the  m^ 
diatiou  ot  hi.  vulgar  secretary,  Tom  Young,  and  llrs.  Lane 
Fox  Such  a  thing  it  is  to  be  without  firmness  and  decision 
ot  character.  Melbourne  is  a  gentleman  liberal  and  straight- 
forward, with  no  meanness,  and  incapable  ot  .elfish  trickery 
and  intrigue;  but  he  is  habitually  careless  and  ,n,aucm,a, 
loves  east  and  hates  contest,  and  squabbles,  and,  tbongh  he 
would  never  tell  a  lie,  he  has  probably  not  that  stem^  and  rigid 
regard  for  truth  which  would  make  him  run  any  risk  rather 
thin  that  ot  concealing  any  thing,  or  sultermg  a  false  impres- 
sion to  bo  formed  or  conveyed  with  respect  to  an,  matter  he 

might  be  concerned  in.  

Lyndburst  told  me  that  Peel's  letter  was  short  and  cau- 
tious; but  ^tisfadory.  He  (Lyndhnrst)  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  the  n».«»  and  tie  Uoy- 
eroment  and  commnnicates  constantly  with  Barnes,  lie  said 
they  must  make  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  Government,  and 
■ketehod  an  outline  of  such  a  Cabinet  as  ho  would  hte-r'"" 
St.nlejs,  six  of  their  own  people,  and  two  High  Tone.,  Oh.n- 
dos  certdnly,  and  Knatchbull  probably;  but  even  if  Stanleys 
other  scruples  can  be  got  over,  bow  ..  ho  to  be  induced  lo 
unite  with  Chando.  and  Knatchbull  or  any  such  men  I  gue.s 
not.     However,  the  time  is  drawing  very  near. 

Daxmier  W4.-In  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Porfland  to 
George  Bentinck  yesterday  ho  ..j.  that  the  Duke  ot  Ncwcasf 

TLoraGeorKoBertiflckwss  membor  for  Lynn  Ee™.  It  la  omioaa  tM 
this  i^etet  mlation  of  Mr.  Dierecli  in  political  life,  should  tiove  or^naWd 
Si  £  m"  ?E  Xiword  l,.o«n.  bl.  mo.t  powrfol  oooSjolo,  ood  idli-.J 
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tie  had  been  there  the  day  before,  had  tolked  politics,  and  de- 
clared that  m  his  opinion  tbe  leaders  of  his  party  ought  not  to 
give  way  upon  any  one  point.  This  is  so  different  from  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  understood  from  his  letter  to  him 
that  I  sent  the  letter  to  the  Dute,  and  afterward  1  met  him. 
He  said  the  Duke  of  Portland  must  be  mistaken,  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  letter  to  him  was  quite  in  another  sense.  This 
IS  one  of  the  silliest  of  the  High  Tories,  but  there  will  yet  be 
some  trouble  with  the  tribe.  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  soine- 
^vhere,  has  made  assertions  still  more  positiye  and  unqualified 
than  Melbourne's,  which,  if  correct,  throw  over  the  Kino-  and 
his  case.  There  is  a  fearful  lie  somewhere,  which  I  suppose 
will  come  out  in  time.  It  is  impossible  to  make  up  one's 
mind  m  the  midst  of  statements  bo  different  and  yet  so  posi- 
tive, George  Bentinck  sent  to  Sturges  Bourne  to  know  if  he 
would  come  in  for  Lynn,  but  he  declined.  Disraeli  he  won't 
hear  ot. 

Decewtber  %th. — I  read  John  Russell's  speech  at  Totness 
last  night ;  it  vyas  a  very  masterly  performance,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  effective.  He  endeavored  to  establish 
these  points :  fii-st,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  con- 
tinually opposed  all  Reform  measures  and  been  the  enemy 
of  all  Reform  principles ;  secondly,  that  they  (the  late  Gov- 
ernment) had  done  a  great  deal,  without  doing  too  much; 
and  thirdly,_  that  there  really  had  occurred  no  circumstances 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  with  the  King,  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  summary  dismissal.  There  is  no  denying  that  his  first 
position  ia  incontrovertible,  that  he  makes  out  a  very  fair 
case  for  his  second,  and  his  argument  on  the  third  tJirows 
great  doubt  upon  the  m.atter  in  my  mind,  having  previously 
bad  no  doubt  that  the  King  had  a  good  case  to  show  to  the 
world.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Duke's  opposition  to  this  or 
that  particular  measure,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  which  it  puts  one  in  despair  to  look  at.  There 
would  be  no  gross  inconsistency  in  his  maintaining  our  foreign 
relations  in  their  present  state,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
atUcks  upon  Palmerston's  policy.  'He  need  not  refuse  to 
suffer  any  legislative  interference  with  the  Church,  EngKsh 
or  Irish,  merely  because  he  opposed  the  Tithe  Bill  last  year 
{great,  by-the-way,  as  I  always  thought  that  blunder  was,  and 
as  events  will  prove  it  to  have  been),  but  in  his  opposition 
to  the  one  or  the  other  we  look  in  vain  for  some  saving 
declaration  to  prove  that  it  is  to  the  speciGc  measure  he  is 
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hostile,  and  not  to  the  priociples  from  whicli  it  emanates.  K 
he  now  comes  into  office  with  a  resolution  to  cany  on  the 
investigations  that  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  to  propose 
various  measures  of  reform  in  consequence  of  them,  how- 
ever wisely  he  may  act  in  bending  to  circumstances,  there  is 
no  escaping  from  the  fact  that  his  conduct  in  opposition  and 
in  office  is  as  different  as  ligbt  from  darkness,  and  that  he 
adopts  when  in  office  those  pTinciples  in  the  gross  which  he 
utterly  repudiates  and  opposes  with  all  his  might  when  he 
is  out.  I  should  like  much  to  have  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke,  and  (if  it  were  possible  to  speak  so  freely  to  him)  to 
set  before  him  all  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct, 
to  trace  his  political  career  step  by  step,  and  tell  him  con- 
cisely all  that  he  may  have  read  scattered  through  a  hundred 
newspapers,  and  then  hear  what  he  would  say,  what  his 
notions  are  of  political  honor  and  consistency,  and  how  he 
reconciles  his  general  conduct  with  these  maxims.  I  am 
persuaded  that  ha  deludes  himself  by  some  j)rooess  of  ex- 
traordinary false  reasoning,  and  that  the  habits  of  intense 
volition,  jumbled  up  with  party  prejudices,  old  associations, 
and  exposure  to  never-ceasing  flattery,  have  produced  the 
remarkable  result  we  see  in  his  conduct ;  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  blunders  he  has  committed,  and  his  numerous  and 
flagrant  inconsistencies,  he  has  never  lost  his  confidence  in 
himself,  and  what  is  more  curious,  has  contrived  to  retain 
that  of  a  host  of  followers.  In  each  particular  act,  and  on 
every  fresh  occasion,  there  appear  in  him  a  decision,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  straightforwardness,  which  are  insep- 
arable from  a  conviction  of  being  in  the  right,  and  he  never 
seems  to  apprehend  for  a  moment  that  he  can  be  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  any  selfish  or  dishonorable  motive.  And 
strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  do  not  think  he 
is  justly  liable  to  it,  except  when  he  is  imder  the  influence  of 
some  strong  personal  feeUng.  Such  was  his  jealousy  and 
dislike  of  Canning,  and  this  led  him  into  perhaps  the  most 
enormous  of  all  his  political  misdeeds,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Com  Bill  of  1837.  Upon  other  occasions  I  attribute  his 
conduct  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  governed  by  one 
leading  idea,  and  to  his  incapability  of  taking  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views  of  political  affaira,  such  as  embrace  not 
only  the  complex  relations  of  the  present,  but  tlie  ostensible 
probabilities  of  the  future.  His  judgment,  instead  of  being 
determined  by  profound  habits  of  reflection,  an  extensiva 
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knowledge  of  history,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  iiuinao 
nature,  seems  to  be  wholly  influenced  by  his  own  wishes  and 
his  own  conception  of  wliat  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
require.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  and  perhaps  1 
may  hereafter  attempt  to  apply  this  delineation  of  his  dis- 
position to  the  events  of  his  life,  and  to  show  how  the  leading 
Idea  m  his  mind  has  been  the  constant  gnide  which  he  has 
foUowed,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  his  own  reputation. 


CH  4PTEB    \XVI. 

^'^  rX7'  rt  "^H^   ^5  Addrcss-Lord  StaiiW  and  SjrJ. 

^\  Lo  d  W  hnmcliffe  and  »iv  E.  Kralckbiill  toln 

"p™  "1  ™  ilo^ona— atanlej-'B  Want  of  Influeuos 

f  „„.  „-^  d-Stato  of  ttB  CiniBtttueneiea-A  Govemar- 

01^1?  ,                                    uMre— Aioedoto  of  PrlncoBs  Methaidoli— The 

t^s3 1  «n  ^"'^  Governmeflt-YlolenM  of  the  Oppo^- 

^  Dece  nbei  Iflf/  — Su:  Eobert  arnred  yesterday  morning  at 
eight  o  clock.  Great  was  the  bustle  among  his  clan  ■  there 
were  the  Rosses,  the  Pkntas,  and  all  of  them  pacing  before  his 
door  while  he  was  still  closeted  with  the  Duke.  Sefton  came 
up  to  town  last  night,  and  declares  that  Lord  Stanley  has 
announced  his  intention  of  supporting  Wood  for  Lancashire 
and  opposing  BVancia  Egerton,  which,  if  true,  is  ominous 
against  a  junction  with  Peel. 

December  llth.~A  Council  yesterday.  The  King  insisted 
upon  giving  Peel  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  in  Council 
though  It  was  not  necessary.  His  object  was  to  make  a 
speech.  The  Chief-Justice,  who  was  tiying  a  cause  at 
Westminster,  kept  us  waiting,  and  at  last  a  carriage  was  sent 
to  fetch  him.  Peel  made  his  first  appearance  full  of  spirits 
and  cordiality  to  the  numerous  greetings  which  hailed  him 
lie  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  letter  which  I  had  written 
to  his  brother  Jonathan,  that  he  agreed  to  every  word  of  it 
and  that  he  had  written  to  Stanley  in  exact  conformity  to 
what  I  had  said.     Tins  was  a  letter  I  had  written  to  Jonathan 
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Peel,  giving  liim  an  account  of  the  state  of  tilings  liere,  and 
expressing  at  some  length  my  own  view  of  Peel's  situation 
and  of  what  he  ought  to  do.  When  Sir  Robert  got  to  Paris 
he  gave  it  to  him,  and  as  he  approves  of  it  I  am  certain  that 
his  Govemnient  wUl  be  liberal  enough ;  but  then  the  Irish 
CUnrch  I  Stanley's  answer  may  come  to-day,  but  they  ex- 
pect him  JQ  town  at  all  events.  When  Denman  arrived  at 
St.  James's  he  had  an  audience  and  gave  up  the  seal.  Tlie 
Council  was  assembled,  and  the  King,  who  had  got  his  speech 
all  ready,  first  asking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  if  he  should  go 
on,  to  which  the  Duke  assented,  delivered  himself  "  in  apt 
and  gracious  terms."  It  really  was  (however  superfluous)  not 
at  all  ill  done,  recapitulating  what  everybody  knows,  declar- 
ing that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  Minister  of  this  country  and 
thanking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  flie  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken  and  for  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  public  business  during  the 
interval ;  he  said  that  he  should  request  him  to  hold  the  seals 
of  the  three  offices  for  a  few  days  longer.  He  was  not  ridic- 
ulous to-day.  With  regard  to  Lynn,  1  have  handed  George 
Bentinck  overto  William  Peel  and  Granville  Somerset,  and  so 
washed  my  hands  of  it, 

December  13tk. — Stanley  has  declined;  I  know  not  in 
what  terms,  but  it  is  said  courteous.  Now,  then,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  Tory  Government ;  the  Whigs  are  triumphant 
that  Stanley  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  LordGrey, 
who  was  moderate,  has  been  lashed  into  fury  by  their  put- 
ting up  Liddell  for  Northumberland.  Charles  Grey  at  Holland 
HoiKe  the  other  night  threw  them  all  into  dismay  by  the 
language  he  held — "  that  if  the  Duke  and  Peel  followed  bis 
father's  steps,  and  adopted  Liberal  measures,  he  should  sup- 
port them,"  Lady  Holland  was  almost  in  fitsj  and  Allen  in 
convulsions. 

December  litk. — ^Lord  Whamcliffe,  to  his  great  joy,  was 
sent  for  bv  Peel  yesterday,  and  very  civilly  invited  to  join 
the  new  Cabinet.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  if  he 
meant  to  be  liberal,  and  on  receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect 
he  at  once  consented.  Graham  was  with  Peel,  having  come 
up  to  town  on  getting  his  letter,  but  he  declined  joining. 
Wharnclifle  told  me  that  the  correspondence  between  Peel 
and  Stanley  was  extremely  civil.  The  Cabinet  is  now  pretty 
nearly  completed ;  tliej  all  dined  together  at  Peel's  yesterday. 
I  asked  Whamcliffe  how  Sir  Edward  Knatohbull  was  to  ba 
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converted  into  a  Liberal,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  thera  will  be  no 
difficulty;  he  is  very  reasonable."  It  would  be  (to  me)  a 
bitter  piJl  to  swallow  to  take  Knatchbull;  he  ia  the  mau  w'ho 
led  that  section  of  High  Tories  which  threw  out  the  Duke's 
Gorermnent  in  1830.  The  Whigs  are  soriy  that  Graham 
does  not  join,  for  they  hate  him  and  want  to  be  rid  of  him 
Ihey  are  also  discomposed  at  a  letter  of  Stanley's  in  reply  to 
an  address  to  the  King  from  Glasgow  that  has  been  forward- 
ed to  him  to  present,  in  which  his  sentiments  appear  to  be 
alarmingly  Conservative. 

Stanley  and  Graham  will  support  the  Go  emment,  and 
t  now  n  ears  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  thf  real  ob- 
tal  to  their  joining.  To  Peel  Stanley  has  no  objection ; 
%  poken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  but  after  the 
P  \"'^  °'^  ^^^  Duke  made  when  Lord  Gre^  went  out,  m 
wl  h  h  attacked  him  and  his  Government  with  a  virulence 
wh  h  a  e  great  disgust  at  tfie  time,  Stanley  feels  th-i*  he 
o  Id  not  with  any  regard  to  his  own  honor,  and  compatibly 
^/*^"^?,^esP<=<='>  an<i  attachment  for  Lord  G:ey,  form  a  piit 
of  this  Government.  So  there  is  another  evil  reaultm-^  from 
one  of  those  imprudences  which  the  Duke  blurts  out  without 
refiecfcion  thinking  only  of  the  present  time  and  acting  upon 
!iis  impulse  of  the  moment.  Spring  Rice,  whom  I  met  yes- 
terday said  that  their  great  object  (in  which  they  hoped  to 
succeed)  was  to  keep  the  whole  of  their  party  together— their 
party  m  the  House  of  Commons,  of  course.  Whetlier  he  in- 
cluded Stanley  in  tliis  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  if  he  did  he 
reckons  probably  without  his  host. 

December  15fA.— Met  the  Duke  of  Richmond  yesterday 
who  came  to  town  for  the  cattle-show,  and  had  a  loag  talk 
with  him ;  he  said  they  had  discussed  the  whole  matter  (Stan- 
icy,  Graham,  and  himself)  at  Knowsley,  and  decided  not  to 
join  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  violent  speech  against 
all  the  members  of  the  late  Government  and  their  policy  made 
it  quite  impossible,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  support 
i  eel  If  they  possibly  could;  and  he  seems  not  apprehensive 
there  would  be  any  difficulty;  he  thinks  Stanley's  support  out 
ot  office  will  be  more  valuable  than  if  he  had  joined  them,  and 
perhaps  under  the  above  circumstances  (for  I  had  forgotten 
the  Duke  s  speech)  it  may  be.  Nothing  can  be  more  satiafec- 
lory  than  the  state  of  feeling  between  them  all;  and  certainly 
a  1  those  who  would  have  followed  Stanley,  had  he  taken 
office,  may  find  as  strong  motives  foi'  supporting  Government 
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now  as  they  csuld  have  done  then,  I  told  Richmond  I  thought 
Knatchbull  was  so  High  a  Tory  that  I  did  not  see  how  they 
could  make  him  a  Liberal.  He  said  he  was  not  at  aU  strongly 
anti-Libera],  and  that  he  had  had  the  option  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  he  having  been  himself  com- 
missioned to  offer  him  the  Secretaryship  at  War.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  clear,  ivas  offered  as  a  reward  for  the  service 
he  had  done  in  giving  the  mortal  thrust  to  the  Duke,  and  as 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  wanted  at  that  time  the  Duke's  life 
rather  than  his  purse,  he  was  probably  satisfied  with  his 
exploit,  and  never  would  have  done  on  any  terms  (what  Rich- 
mond and  others  did)  so  inconsistent  a  thing  as  to  join  a 
Beform  Ministry.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  this  should 
have  occurred.  See  what  it  was.  Knatchbnll,  a  HighTory, 
turns  out  the  Duke  and  a  Tory  Government,  and  lets  in  the 
Whigs ;  he  is  offered  office  by  the  Whig  Minister  to  whose 
triumph  he  has  been  instrumental,  refuses  it;  and  afterward, 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  same  Wliig  Ministry,  is  offered  office 
by  the  returning  Tory  Government,  whicli  he  had  four  yeara 
ago  destroyed,  and  takes  it, 

December  1  Gth. — A  great  field-day  at  Court  yesterday ;  all 
the  new  Ministers  sworn  in,  except  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  is  not  vet  appointeil,  and  some  subordinate  officers. 
Tlio  King  adclressed  each  of  them  on  his  kissing  hands,  and  to 
Scai-lett  he  made  a  very  pretty  speech  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Lord  Bosslyn  was  substituted  for  Lord 
Aberdeen  {only  in  the  morning)  as  President  of  the  Council; 
why  did  not  appear,  but  I  had  learned  from  Hardinge  {in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  him)  that  the  arrangements  would  in 
some  respects  be  only  temporary,  and  made  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  admission  of  Stanley  and  his  party  ;  the  nature 
of  tieir  communications  has  been  such  as  to  afford  a  very  fiiir 
prospect  of  that  junction.  Peel  is  much  elated  at  having  got 
Sugden  to  go  to  Ireland  as  Chancellor.  Lord  de  Grey  has 
been  asked  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant.  I  fi,nd  Stanley  in  liis  let- 
ter to  Peel  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  was  an 
ob  t  le  to  his  joining  the  Grovemment,  These  scruples  they 
th  nk  un  asonable ;  and  they  allege  his  own  thimblerig 
spee  h  which  was  more  violent  against  the  Whig  Govem- 
ent  and  move  insulting  than  any  thing  the  Duke  said  ;  but 
the)  h  uld  comprehend  that  this  speech  forms  one  of  the 
ng  ed  ent  of  the  difficulty,  as  it  in  fact  hampers  his  political 
o  nduLt  by  putting  him  on  uncomfortable  personal  tenns  with 
his  old  friends. 
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Decemlier  20(A.— Peel'a  letter  to  his  constituents  has  ap- 
peared  as  his  manifesto  to  the  country ;  a  very  well-written 
and  ingenious  document,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose,  if  it  can  be  answered  at  all.  The  letter  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Cabinet  at  a.  dinner  at  Lyndhursl's  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  they  sat  tOi  twelve  o'clock  upon  it,  after  which  it 
was  copied  out,  a  messenger  dispatched  to  the  three  great 
newspapers  {Thmee,  Herald,  and  Post)  to  announce  its  arrival 
and  at  three  in  the  moraing  it  was  inserted.  The  Whigs 
affect  to  hold  it  very  cheap,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  artful  but 
BhaUow  and  inefficient  production.  It  is  rather  too  liberal  for 
the  bigoted  Tories,  but  all  the  moderate  people  are  satisfied 
with  It.  Of  course  it  has  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  and 
nobody  talks  of  any  thing  else, 

December  Uth.—Dmed  yesterday  at  the  Mansion  House ; 
never  haying  before  seen  a  civic  feast,  I  thought  this  a  a-ood 
opportunity.  The  Egyptian  HaD  is  fine  enough ;  the  other 
rooms  miserable.  A  great  company,  and  aU  Tories  almost. 
Ihe  Ixird  Mayor  boasted  of  his  impartiaKty,  and  how  he  had 
mvited  all  parties  alike,  but  none  of  the  Whigs  would  go. 
I  eel  spoke  tolerably,  but  not  so  weU  as  I  expected  ;  manly 
enough  and  m  good  tone.  In  the  speeches  of  the  others  there 
was  nothing  remarkable.  Ward  made  a  violent  speech, 
attaclang  Grote  and  Lushington,  though  not  by  name.  The 
Joyal  party  in  the  City  are  making  great  exertions,  and 
they  expect  to  bi-ing  in  three  out  of  the  four  members, 
winch  I  doubt,  not  because  I  know  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
but  because  they  are  generally  out  in  their  calculations, 
in  the  mean  time  the  vacant  places  have  been  gradually  filled 
up,  and  generaUywith  Tories  of  a  bad  description— e.  g., 
Jvoden  as  Lord  Steward,  which,  though  no  political  situation, 
would  do  harm  merely  from  his  name  appearing  in  the  list. 
It  never  will  be  believed  that  such  men  as  he— -bigoted  and 
olistinate,  and  virtuous,  moreover— will  consent  to  join  Peel 
if  he  has  resolved  to  act  upon  principles  diametrically  the 
reverse  of  those  they  have  ever  sustained,  and  they  persist 
(the  Whigs)  in  asserting  that  every  fresh  appointment  of 
tins  kind  is  a  new  pledge  that  he  means  to  govern  on  Torv 
prmciples.  ■' 

_  A  few  days  ago  I  fell  in  with  Hobhouse,  and  he  walked 
witli  me  to  my  office.      He  told  me  that  he  and  his  fellow 
Oommittee-men  at  Ellice's,  astonished  at  the  confident  es- 
'  Eoden  refused  on  aoooimt  of  his  healOu—Jaiium-g  ilh. 
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peetations  of  the  Carltoiiians  as  to  the  result  of  a  dissolution, 
went  over  the  list  ecropuloualy  and  jealously,  and  resolved 
tokoow  the  worst;  that  after  making  every  allow anee  they 
oould,  and  excluding  all  doubtful  places  and  all  Sfcanleyites, 
they  found  themselves  with  a  majority  of  195  vobes,  and 
deducting  from  that  50  men  who  might  be  Waverers,  and  on 
whom  it  might  not  be  safe  to  count,  they  still  found  liS, 
which  they  saw  no  possibility  of  disputing.  On  tiie  other 
hand  the  Conservatives,  without  going  to  actual  numbers, 
retain  their  oonfideuce,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  think  on 
anv  sufficient  grounds  as  far  as  present  appearances  go. 
As"  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  slight  indications  which  reach 
me,  the  managers  of  the  late  Government  are  acting  with 
great  desterity,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  Rice's  expectation 
of  being  able  to  hold  together  the  whole  of  those  who  are 
not  witli  the  new  Gtovemment  is  not  so  chimerical  as  I  at 
first  imagined.  Although  there  is  a  Jittle  feeling  for  the 
ex-Miuistry  and  no  excitement  in  the  country,  there  is  a  calm 
■which  is  quite  aa  alarming  to  the  hopes  of  one  party  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  expressive  with  regard  to  the  power  of  tbe 
other,  for  unless  some  enthusiasm  can  be  created,  some_  loyal 
motion  to  disturb  the  inertia  of  the  mass,  it  must  be  considered 
aa  standing  much  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  that 
certainly  is  not  one  favorable  to  the  desires  and  pretensions  of 
the  Conservative  Government.  Then  within  this  day  or  two 
there  appear  indications  of  a  disposition  to  hold  off  on  the 
pLirt  of  Stanley  and  Graham,  if  not  to  join  with  their  old 
friends,  which  might  well  alarm  any  watchful  and  ansions 
mind.  Stanley's  speech  at  Glasgow  contained  not  a  syllable 
expressive  of  regard  for  the  royal  prerogative  or  of  respect  for 
Peel,  or  of  a  disposition  to  try  the  new  Government,  but  ex- 
travagant compliments  to  Lord  Grey,  and  Whig  language 
generally.  I  asked  Hardinge  last  night  what  he  thought  of  it, 
^nd  he  said  it  struck  him  as  "  too  Whiggish,"  I  then  told  him 
that  I  was  struck  in  like  manner,  and  that  I  had  seen  a  letter 
from  Graham  in  the  morning,  the  tone  of  which  I  did  not  at 
all  like.  It  was  to  George  Bentinek  about  the  Lynn  election, 
for  which  he  was  to  endeavor  to  find  a  man,  and  fiiiled.  He 
said  that  Stanley's  speech  was  very  good;  blamed  the  coin- 
position  of  the  new  Government,  which  would  not  give 
satisfaction,  though  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Peel 
had  made  use  of  the  old  matei'ials  because  he  could  not  pro- 
cure new  ones ;  said  that  people  were  now  beginning  to  dis 
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cover  that,  the  Whigs  need  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  joiQing  with  the  Radicals  or  the  Tories,  and  that  whea  a 
standard  was  set  up  (Stanley's  of  coiu-se)  on  Consen-atlvely 
Liberal  principles  he  thought  plenty  would  be  found  to  join  it. 
It  18,  therefore,  very  qnestionable  what  coarse  Stanley  will 
pursue,  even  though  a  party  may  range  itself  under  him, 
which  X  doubt,  and  no  position  can  be  much  worse  than  this 
Government  would  be  in  if  they  were  to  hold  office  at  his  dis- 
cretion, and  only  while  he  should  be  pleased  to  throw  hia 
weight  into  their  scale.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  his  weight 
will  be  small;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  for  some 
weeks  George  Bentinck  has  been  endeavoring  to  find  a  Stan- 
leyite  candidate  for  Lynn,  who  would  be  brought  in  without 
trouble  or  expense,  though  he  has  ransacked  the  Bar  and  ap- 
plied to  Richmond,  Ripon,  Graham,  and  Stanley  himself,  no 
such  man  can  be  found.  There  are  Whigsand  Tories  in  abun- 
dance, but  not  one  man  who  will  come  into  Parliament  as  a 
follower  of  Stanley  and  owing  his  seat  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond, 

It  is  the  iashion  to  consider  Peel's  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  less  Liberal  in  tone  and  indicative  of  less  confidence 
than  his  letter  to  Tamworth.  I  don't  perceive  much  differ- 
ence. Lord  Roden  has  refused  to  be  Lord  Steward,  but  the 
invitaUon  has  done  the  mischief.  Lord  Haddington  goes  to 
Ireland,  after  making  many  difficulties,  but  finishing  by  liking 
the  appointment.  Both  part.ies  remain  equally  confident  as  to 
the  result  of  the  elections ;  the  Whigs,  as  it  appears  to  me 
ivith  greater  reason,  and,  aa  the  resolution  of  the  allies  (the 
Whigs  and  Radicals)  is  to  throw  out  the  Government  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  and  without  caring  for  consequences,  I  don't 
see  Low  they  ever  can  stand.  The  other  night  at  Holland 
House,  Muigrave,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  elee- 
tioneenng  committee,  admitted  that  he  did  not  see  what  was 
to  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  but  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  one  of  their  own  creating;  others  of  them  assert 
that  Melbourne  or  Spencer  wOI  return,  and  another  Whi^r 
Government  be  formed,  but  they  leave  out  of  calculation  tha^ 
the  Radicals  with  whom  they  have  joined  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  brushed  off  when  done  with,  nor  will  the  Tories 
come  down  to  assist  them  if  they  endeavor  again  to  make 
head  against  the  Radicals.  The  Tories  have  shown  them- 
selves a  reckless  and  desperate  party,  and  I  see  do  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  conduct  will  belie  their  character  j  they 
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c-'crthi-ow  their  friends  from  revenge,  and  will  liardly  save 
their  enemies  from  charity ;  their  interest,  their  real  interest, 
they  seem  destined  ever  to  be  blind  to.  There  may  be  a  hope 
that,  having  put  themselves  under  the  orders  of  Peei,  they 
will  act  in  a  body  as  he  shall  direct  them,  and,  if  so,  they  mny 
be  a  powerful  and  useful  Opposition,  and  I  really  believe  that 
he  wUl  not  torn  his  eyes  from  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, or  cease  to  regard  all  those  contingencies  which  may, 
tinder  dexterous  management,  be  eventually  turned  to  account. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  feel  greatly  disquieted  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs — at  the  mixture  of  bad  spirit  and  apathy  that 
prevails,  for  I  consider  the  apathy  an  evil  ond  not  a  good 
sign.  Those  who  express  most  loudiy  their  alarm  and  abhor- 
rence of  ultra  doctrines  make  little  exertion,  personal  or  pecu- 
niary, to  stem  their  torrent.  There  have  been  some  great 
examples  of  liberality.  I  heard  only  the  other  day  that  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  subscribed  ^0,000  for  the  election  of 
1831 ;  Lord  Harrowby  (a  poor  man)  has  given  £1,000  for  this. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  in  politics  to  a  certain  degree  as  in  religion. 
Men  fear  in  the  one  case  in  the  same  manner  as  they  believe 
in  the  other ;  they  have  some  doubts  in  both  cases,  but  no 
convictions.  Their  conduct  belies  their  assertions,  and,  when 
compared  with  that  which  they  observe  on  occasions  where 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  want 
of  energy  or  decision,  their  various  inconsistencies,  proceed 
from  se&deoeit,  which  is  just  strong  enough  to  permit  them 
to  try  and  deceive  others  with  actual  falsehood  and  hjjpocrisy. 
I)ecember  38(A. — ^My  brother  Henry  came  from  Paris  a  day 
or  two  ago  to  take  the  place  of  prkcla  writer  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  .hist  before  he  started,  old  Pozzo  gave  him  a  whole 
string  of  messages  io  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  adding  that 
he  would  give  the  world  for  an  hour's  conversation  with  him. 
These  communications  were  evidently  made  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  their  opinions  were  generally  congeiiiaL  He  said 
that  the  affairs  of  Belgium  required  particular  attention ; 
that  the  Belgians  were  grown  insolent,  and  meant,  by  defer- 
ring a  final  settlement,  to  avoid  paying  their  portion  of 
the  debt  and  to  keep  the  disputed  Duchies,  and  that  wra- 
fortunately  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Holland  had  not  been 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  assistance;  that  in  Germany  the 
spirit  was  good  and  tranquDlity  prevailed  ;  in  Spain  nothing 
could  be  worse,  and  he  told  the  Duke  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  what  Alava  should  say  to  him,  "  qui  n'avait  pas  le 
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Bona  commun,  mais  qui  gtait  devout  au  Due,"  and  that  he 
might  endoetriner  him  a  little.  Henry  took  a  iiieTilorandum 
of  this  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke;  but  however  disposed  he 
may  be  to  enter  into  Pozzo's  views,  he  -will  probably  soon 
be  obliged  to  take  a  tone  very  unpleasant  to  Russia,  for 
I  find  that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  are  in  such  a  state  that  they 
are  to  ba  brought  under  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  great  object  of  the  late  Grovemment  was  (and 
that  of  this  Grovemment  must  be  the  same)  to  get  the  Porte 
out  of  the  clutches  of  Bussia.  The  Sultan  is  a  mere  slave 
of  the  Emperor,  but  throughonjt  his  dominions,  and  the  Prin- 
cipalities likewise,  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  against  Russia 
prevails.  Our  policy  has  been  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  throw 
off  the  yoke — by  promises  of  assistance  on  one  liand,  and 
menaces  on  the  other  of  supporting  Mehemet  Ali  against  him. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  Sultan  has  never  been  mduoed  to 
bestir  himself.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  matter  is  taken  up 
seriously,  and  with  a  resolution  to  curb  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  East,  the  greatest  diplomatic  judgment  and  firm- 
ness will  be  requisite  in  our  Embassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  how  under  these  circumstances  the  Duke  can  send  Lon- 
donderry, and  how  Peel  can  have  consented  to  his  nomina- 
tion, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  appears  just  worse  than 
what  Palmerston  did,  which  was  to  send  nobody  at  nil.  In 
all  this  complication  of  interests  in  the  East,  France  is  ready 
to  act  with  us  if  we  will  let  her,  and  Austria  lies  like  a  great 
log,  favoring  Russia  and  opposing  her  inert  mass  to  anything 
like  moumment,  no  matter  with  what  object  or  in  what  quarter. 

1835. 

Jan  ucmj  1st. — Parliament  dissolved  at  last,  and  alt  specu- 
lation about  the  elections  will  soon  be  settled  in  certainty. 
It  is  remarkable  what  confidence  is  expressed  by  both  sides. 
Tliree  Tones  stand  for  the  City;  but  Ward  told  me  they 
rather  expected  to  run  their  opponents  hard  than  to  come  in, 
but  that  such  an  exhibition  of  strength  would  be  important, 
as  it  will  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  so  well  aware  of  the 
obstacle  that  he  is  to  Stanley's  joining  the  Government  that 
lie  wanted  not  to  belong  to  it  originally,  and  he  is  now  medi- 
tating hia  retreat,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  Stanley.  It 
cannot  bo  denied  that  he  has  acted  very  nobly  throughout 
t.'iis  business,  and  upon  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  without 
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regard  for  himself.  Some  doubts  have  occurred  to  me  of  tlie 
vast  utility  of  Stanley-,  and  his  being  so  eatirely  without  a 
party  proves  tbat  he  is  not  held  in  very  high  estimation,  and 
though  I  shotUd  be  glad  to  see  a  better  set  of  names  in  the 
various  offices  (whicb  a,re  for  the  most  part  miserably  filled) 
I  should  not  altogether  like  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
retire  out  of  deference  to  such  men  as  the  four  who  would 
succeed  him,  and  those  who  would  have  to  retire  with  him. 
I  heard  a  ridiculous  anecdote  of  the  "King  the  other  day.  He 
■wrote  to  the  Duke  about  something — no  matter  what,  but  1 
believe  some  appointment — and  added  d  propoa  de  bodes, 
"  His  Majesty  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Duke  to  the 
theoretical  state  of  Persia."  The  Duke  replied  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Persia,  but  submitted  that  it  was 
a  matter  which  did  not  press  for  the  moment. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Eobarts,  and  after  dinner  he  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  borough  (Maidstone),  and 
as  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  sample  probably  of  tha  real  condition 
of  the  generality  of  boroughs,  and  of  the  principles  and 
disposition  of  their  constituencies,  I  will  put  it  down.  There 
are  1,200  voters  ;  the  Dissenters  are  very  numerous  and 
of  every  imaginable  sect  and  persuasion.  He  has  been 
member  seventeen  years  ;  the  place  very  corrupt.  Formerly 
(before  the  Reform  Bill),  when  the  constituency  was  less 
numerous,  the  matter  was  easily  and  simply  conducted  ;  the 
price  of  votes  was  as  regularly  fixed  as  the  price  of  bread — 
so  muoJi  for  a  single  vote  and  so  much  for  a  plumper,  and  this 
he  had  to  pay.  After  the  Reform  Bill  he  resolved  to  pay  no 
more  money,  as  corruption  was  to  cease.  The  consequence 
was  that  during  his  canvass  none  of  the  people  who  had 
formerly  voted  for  him  would  promise  him  their  votes.  They 
all  sulked  and  hesitated,  and,  in  short,  waited  to  see  what 
would  be  offered  thein.  I  asked  him.  what  were  the  new 
constituencies.  "  If  possible  worse  than  the  old."  The  people 
are  generally  alive  to  public  affairs — look  into  the  votes  and 
speeches  of  members,  give  their  opinions — but  are  universally 
corrupt.  They  have  a  sour  feeling  against  what  are  nick- 
named abuses,  rail  against  sinmcures,  as  they  call  them,  and 
descant  upon  the  enormity  of  such  things  while  they  are 
forced  to  work  all  day  long  and  their  families  have  not 
enough  to  eat.  But  the  one  provaihng  object  among  the 
whole  community  is  to  make  money  of  their  votes,  and 
though  he  saya  there  ai'e  some  exceptions,  they  are  very  fevt 
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and  reforming  GovernoieDts ;  but  he  does  so  (Jike  many 
others)  from  fear.  What  he  most  dreads  is  coUision,  and 
most  desires  is  quiet,  and  he  thinks  non-resistance  the  best 
way.  _  -t  t»ere_^  no  reason  to  beheve  that  other  constitnenciea 
materiaUy  differ  from  this;  what,  therefore,  is  the  result? 
''T^i  I-  "  ti-ansferred  to  a  low  class  of  persons  :  so  low 
aa  to  be  dissatisfied  and  malignant,  high  enough  to  be  half- 
mstmcted;  so  poor  that  money  is  an  object  to  them,  and 
without  any  principle  which  should  deter  them  from  ffettiajr 
It  in  any  way  they  can :  they  may,  on  the  whole,  be  consid- 
ered as  dzsaffected  toward  existing  institutions,  for  when  thev 
contrast  their  own  life  of  kbor  and  privation  with  the  wealth 
and  splendor  which  they  see  around  tliem,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  ihem  that  they  are  grievously  wronged 
and  that  the  wrong  is  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves. These  general  considerations  malre  them,  therefore 
lean  toward  those  who  promise  better  thmgs,  and  strive  to  in- 
troduce changes ;  but  as  their  immediate  wants  are  always  up- 
permost, their  votes  are  generally  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  highest 
bidder,  whatever  his  politics  may  be. 

J-anuar^Sd-They  can  find  nobody  to  go  to  India.  Lord 
Ji-llenborough  (by  PeePs  desire)  wrote  to  the  Duke  and  asked 
his  advice,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  Sir  James  Graham. 
Ihe  Duke  replied  that  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  anv 
thing  to  do  with  that  party  at  present ;  that  the  best  man-  he 
knew  would  be  Lord  Heytesbury,  if  he  would  go,  or  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  whom  he  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause he  had  been  long  know-n  to  him,  and  had  served  under 
himself,  but  because  he  was  a  very  able  man,  and  the  best 
man  of  business  he  was  acquainted  with.  Kemp  refused 
it ;  U-ilenborough  said  that  the  more  he  looked  into  Indian 
aftuii-s,  the  more  clearly  he  saw  the  urgency  of  scndinir  a 
Governor-General.  Wtether  by  this  he  means  to  imply 
that  Lord  Wilhara  Bentinck  has  done  ill,  I  know  not;  but 
he  la  always  said  to  have  done  admirably  well.  In  a  letter 
which  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  King,  not  long  ago,  he  told 
him  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  as  few  changes  in  tho 
foreign  policy  of  the  Gkivemment  as  possible.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  underlings,  and  of  the  crowd  of 
fools  and  females  who  follow  the  camp,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Diike  and  Peel  are  both  sensible  of  the  danger  of  their  situ- 
ation. 
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January  4iA.— There  is  every  prospect  of  a  miserabJe  de- 
feat of  the  Conservatives  in  the  City,  which  will  be  doubly  dis- 
astrous, first  as  to  the  election,  which  is  an  important  one, 
and,  Beoondly,  because  it  wil]  go  far  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  famous  address  tiiey  got  up.  This  is  owing  to  mismansigc- 
ment.  The  Committee  has  been  bad  and  negligent ;  then  they 
did  a  very  foolish  tbing  in  ousting  Pattison  from  Harwich  to 
make  room  for  Bonbam ;  if  they  bad  left  Pattison  alone  (which 
Harris  had,  I  believe,  pledged  himself  should  be  done),  Lyall 
would  have  come  in  for  the  City,  and  perhaps  Ward,  too ;  but 
when  the  electioneering  affairs  are  left  to  William  Peel,  Eoss, 
and  Granville  Somerset,  no  wonder  there  is  not  much  dexterity 
and  finesse  displayed.  I  have  published  a  pamphlet  to  help 
them  ;  but  as  I  never  put  my  name  to  my  pamphlets,  of  course 
nobody  reads  them. 

January  5th. — Sebastian!  is  coming  here  as  Embassador — 
that  is,  unless  he  changes  his  mind  and  pleads  ill-health. 
The  French  Government  notified  to  us  his  appointment 
without  asking  our  consent,  and  when  the  I>uke  stated  it  to 
the  Cabinet,  objections  were  made;  be  accordingly  wrote  the 
same  day  to  Bacourt,  stating  that  the  Cabinet  thought  the 
appointment  objectionable,  and  that  there  would  be  difficulties 
in  transacting  business  with  him.  The  French  Government 
express  surprise,  and  rather  insist  upon  their  appointment, 
and  as  ours  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  dispute 
about  It,  he  is  to  come;  but  we  think  they  have  behaved  very 
ill,  for  the  Duke  never  proposed  the  Paris  Embassy  to  Lord 
Cowley  till  he  had  communicated  with  France,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  nomination  would  be  agreeable  to  the  King. 
It  was  expected  that  St.  Aulaire  or  Latour-Maubouvg  would 
have  come  here.  It  is  of  Madame  de  St.  Aulaire  that  Talley- 
rand said,  "  Elle  cherche  I'esprit  que  eon  mari  trouve."  (This 
anecdote  I  suspect  not  to  be  true,  or  not  true  of  Madame  de 
St.  Aulaire,  who  is  a  very  intelligent,  agreeable  woman,  more 
lively  and  with  more  finesse  d'^e^rit  than  her  husband.) 

St.  Aulaire  is  Embassador  at  Vienna,  and,  however  clever, 
he  either  wants  presence  of  mind  or  is  touchy,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  shows :  Madame  de  Metteraich  is  a  fine  hand- 
some woman,  ill  brought  up,  impertinent,  t'wsoMCJffljife,  and 
asses  boiirrue — au  reste,  quick  and  amusing.  She  went  to  a 
ball  at  St.  Aulaire's  with  a  fine  coronet  of  diamonds  on,  and 
when  he  came  to  receive  her  he  said,  "  Mon  dieu,  madame, 
quelle  belle  couroone  vous  avez  sur  la  t6te  ! "     "  Au  moina," 
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said  she,  "  ce  n'est  pas  uiie  couronne  que  j'ai  vol^e."  Instead 
of  turning  it  into  a  joke,  he  made  a  serious  affair  of  it,  and 
went  the  nest  daj  to  Mettemich  with  a  formal  complaint  ■ 
but  Metternich  said,  "  Mais,  mon  cher,  que  Tou]ez--vous  ?  Vous 
voyez  que  j'ai  6pous4  une  femme  sans  Education;  je  ne  puis 
pas  1  empgoher  de  dire  de  pareilles  sottises,  mais  vous  seniez 
bieo  que  ce  serait  fort  inconv^nant  pour  moi  de  m'eu  mgler. 
Aliens !  il  n'y  faut  plus  penser,"  and  so  turned  it  off,  and  turned 
him  out,  by  msisting  on  making  a  joke  of  the  affair,  as  St, 
Aulaire  had  better  have  done  at  first. 

January  f^A.—Just  aa  might  Lave  been  expected,  the 
Conservative  candidates  in  the  City  are  defeated  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.  Pattison,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  the  Lib- 
eral candidate  who  came  iu  second  on  the  poll,  having  been 
proposed  by  Jones  Loyd,'  the  richest  banker  in  the  City,  and 
perhaps  the  richest  man  in  Europe.'  Such  outward  demon- 
strations aa  these  unquestionably  afford  a  very  plausible 
answer  to  the  opposite  cry,  and  the  victory  on  the  Radical 
side  IS  great  aad  important.  Ward  told  me  they  should 
at  least  run  them  hard,  so  that  the  disappointment  must  be 
gnevous;  still  it  is  asserted  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  City  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  address 
—but  then  the  votes  are  in  the  other  scale.  The  elections,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone,  are  rather  against  the  Grovernment,  but 
not  showing  any  material  difference  in  numbers— sufficient, 
liowever,  to  prove  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Peel's  declarations 
have  produced  little  or  no  eifect,  and  that  the  various  consid- 
erations that  have  been  urged  on  the  country  and  the  appeals 
to  its  reason  have  been  all  alike  thrown  away. 

I  saw  a  letter  which  Barnes  wrote  to  Henry  de  Ros 
yesterday,  in  -which  he  speaks  with  horror  and  alarm  of  the 
iirevailing  spirit.  He  says  the  people  are  deaf  with  passion, 
and  m  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  Government  and  the 
bad  composition  of  this  they  vjUI  see  a  conspiracy  against 
their  liberties,  and  mad  and  preposterous  as  the  idea  is,  there 
is  no  eradicating  it  from  their  brains.  I  am  a&aid  this  is  too 
true,  and  though  no  alarmist  generally,  and  rather  sluggish  of 
fear,  I  do  begin  to  tremble;  and  while  I  oast  my  eyes  about 
in  all  directions  to  see  what  resource  is  in  store  for  us,  I  can 
find  noue  that  is  any  thing  like  satisfactory ;  the  violence  of 
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party  spirit  seems  to  blind  everybody  concerned  in  politics  to 
all  contingent  possibilities,  and  every  feeling  of  decency  and 
propriety  is  forgotten. 

Last  night  I  was  at  Lady  Holland's ;  there  were  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland,  Mulgrave,  Seaford,  Allen,  and  Bnrdett. 
I  asked  them  i£  they  had  read  Whittle  Harvey's  speech  at 
Bouthwark,  which  was  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  King  and  Queen.  They 
said  "No,"  so  I  read  to  them  some  of  the  most  offensive  pas- 
sages. Not  the  slightest  disgust  did  they  express.  Holland 
merely  said  to  one  allegation,  '•'•That  is  not  true,"  and  Mul- 
grave  laughed,  and  said,  "  Whittle  is  an  eccentric  politician." 

January  8(/i.— On  the  whole  the  returns  yesterday  pre- 
sented a  gain  to  Government  of  about  10  votes,  many  elec- 
tions turning  out  contrary  to  expectation  both  ways,  and  some 
very  severe  contests.  The  City  was  a  great  defeat :  the  low- 
est Whig  beat  the  highest  Tory  by  above  1,400.  It  is  remark- 
able that  many  who  signed  the  address  to  the  King  voted  for 
the  Radical  candidates. 

At  dinner  yesterday  at  Lord  Chesterfield's  I  met  the  Chan- 
cellor, whom  1  have  not  seen  for  some  time.  After  dinner  we 
talked  about  the  state  of  affairs.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  will  it 
do  ?  what  do  you  think  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  will  not  do. 
I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  get  on."  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Peel  ?  "  said  he ;  "  is  he  a  fit  man  for  the  purpose  ?  "  "  He 
is  a  very  able  man,  and  prudent,"  "Ay,  but  is  he  enough 
of  a  man  of  the  world  ?  does  he  know  enough  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  ?  "  To  which  I  said,  "  You  have  just  hit  upon 
the  point  that  I  have  been  lamenting.  He  has  not  lived  in 
the  world,  and  he  has  not  about  hira  those  who  do,  and  who 
can  give  him  that  particular  sort  of  information  and  advice 
of  which  he  stands  in  need ;  and  I  think  he  has,  in  great  meas- 
ure owing  to  this,  committed  a  great  blunder  in  forming  such 
a  Government  as  he  has  done  ;  he  baa  not  been  able  to  throw 
off  the  old  prejudices  of  keeping  to  his  party,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  depend  upon  them,  when  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  case  was  one  out  of  ordinary  rules,  that  the  support 
of  the  Tories  alone  could  not  maintain  him,  and  that,  if  they 
would  not  give  it  him  for  their  own  interest,  and  in  further- 
ance of  their  own  principles,  without  insisting  upon  being  in 
ofBce,  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  on  witliout  it,  he 
would  stillless  be  able  to  get  on  with  their  support  alone.     In 
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his  place  I  sliould  liave  told  them  I  loiild  not  takg  them  in, 
that  if  they  would  confide  in  ine,  and  let  me  help  the  country 
out  of  its  difficulties  in  my  own  way,  I  would  do  the  best  1 
could  for  it  and  for  them."  Lyudhurst  said  tliat  "  he  was  not 
much  consulted ; "  that  if  he  had  had  the  formation  of  the 
Gfoveraraent  Le  should  have  g-one  to  work  very  differently ; 
that  he  would  have  had  a  small  Cabinet,  eight  or  ten  at  moat, 
composed  of  new  men,  leaving  out  Aberdeen,  Goulburn,  Hei'- 
ries,  and  the  rest  of  that  description,  employing  them  if  possi- 
ble abroad,  or  if  not,  telling  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
them  on  the  shelf  for  a  time,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  them  at  a  future  period  ;  that  Ellenborough  had  told 
Peel  he  had  much  better  not  take  him  into  the  Government ; 
that  he  was  aware  he  was  not  popular,  and  though  he  might 
be  of  some  use  with  regard  to  details  of  business,  his  support 
out  of  office  would  {he  thought),  on  the  whole,  be  more  ser- 
viceable than  his  being  in  the  Cabinet.  Peel  said  that  his 
willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  only  made  it  more  incumbent 
oa  him  not  to  permit,  him  to  do  so,  and  insisted  upon  having 
him,  Lyndhurst  said  he  had  hoped  that  Sandon  would  have 
been  taken,  and  he  had  suggested  Lord  Carnarvon,  to  which 
Peel  replied  that  he  was  stiil  so  young  that  he  thought  he 
might  be  passed  over  for  the  present.  I  said,  "  Why,  it  is  the 
present  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  and  it  is  now  that 
he  might  have  been  made  available,"  (Carnarvon  would  not 
join  on  account  of  iU-health.)  We  then  talked  over  what 
sort  of  a  Cabinet  might  have  been  got  together,  ofncw  names, 
moderate  men,  few  in  number.  He  admitted  that  a  great 
mistake  had  been  committed,  and  that,  as  it  was  irreparable, 
so  it  would  very  probably  be  fatal.  He  praised  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  I  said  I  would  not  have  taken  him  in,  or  have 
got  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  for  he  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to 
advance  the  cause.  He  liked  this  idea  very  much,  1  reminded 
him  that  the  first  day  we  had  talked  over  the  matter  he  had 
admitted  that  it  would  never  do  to  bolster  up  the  old  concern 
again,  and  that  Hardiage  had  told  me  the  Tories  were  all 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  or  postpone  their  claims,  so  that 
such  a  wftirse  as  we  suggested  need  not  have  been  difficult. 
I  told  him  of  Barnes's  letter,  and  of  his  fears,  and  what  he 
said  of  the  eifect  produced  by  the  composition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, He  said  the  2'imes  had  behaved  admirably  to  them, 
and  the  Government  were  under  great  obligations  to  me  for 
what  I  liad  done  in  that  matter.     I  told  him  I  was  glad  to 
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hear  tbey  were  on  such  good  teims,  as  having  been  iiistiu- 
meotal  to  the  connection,  which  1  had  no  doubt  ha<I  entailed 
an  immediate  loss  on  the  proprietors  of  the  paper. 

He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  Opposition  meant  to  refuse 
the  Supplies,  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  they  did.  "  Then  we 
must  go."  But  he  still  expects  they  will  have  300  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  that  he  calculates  that 
they  may  struggle  on  with  one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  King,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
■wealth  and  respectability  of  the  country.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  he  thought  they  might  get  on;  but  that  the  fact 
was,  there  was  no  going  on  after  the  transfer  of  power  to 
another  class,  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  effected.  I  said 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
produced  virtually  a  complete  revolution  in  this  country. 
'*  Ay,"  said  he,  "  much  more  than  that  of  '88." 

January  Qtk. — Dined  at  Holland  House;  they  are  satisfied 
witli  the  elections.  Mulgrave  said  that,  out  of  the  present  re- 
turn, they  had  to  add  thirty  to  their  list  and  to  deduct  thirteen 
of  their  original  calculations,  giving  them  seventeen  more 
than  they  expected.  There  is  a  small  gain  to  the  Tories,  but 
nothing  like  enough.  It  cannot  do;  all  the  moderate  Whigs 
(for  it  IB  not  a  question  of  Tories)  are  beaten  in  the  metro- 

Eolitan  districts.  Spankio's  admirable  addresses  have  insured 
is  defeat.  Buncombe,  immediately  after  an  exposure  of 
the  most  disgraceful  kind,  will  be  returned  by  a  majority 
doubling  that  of  any  of  the  other  candidates;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Duncombe  is  supported  by  all  the 
Dissenters,  even  the  Quakers,  with  whom  austerity  of  morals 
and  a  decent  behavior  are  supposed  to  have  weight — but 
the  rabid  spirit  of  disaffection  to  Government  and  rule  bears 
down  every  other  consideration,  and  these  "  enlightened 
electors  "  (as  their  flatterers  always  call  them)  are  frantic 
with  passion  against  every  thing  belonging  to  what  they  call 
"  the  aristocracy  "  of  the  country.  But  who  can  wonder  at 
these  people,  when  we  see  the '  great  Whig  Lords  smiling 
coniplacently  at  their  brutal  violence  and  senseless  rage  f 
At  Holland  House  they  talk  in  the  same  strain;  not  that  they 
utter  any  indecent  language,  but  they  are  passionate  for  the 
success  of  the  movement.  One  single  object  have  they — to 
eject  Peel  and  the  Tory  Gtovernment;  they  own  they  don't 
know  what  is  to  follow;  they  do  not  deny  that  the  move- 
ment niuat  be  accelerated,  but  they  don't  care;  they  say  the 
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Duke  is  responsible,  for  he  ought  not  to  havu  accdpted  the 
King's  coiiimiesion,  and  then  Melbourne  must  have  been 
sent  for  again  the  next  day.  Now  th&y  must  take  the  con- 
sequences—that  is,  the  King  and  the  Tories.  They  said  last 
night  that  by  the  old  Government  the  movement  might 
have  been  chucked;  by  any  that  can  be  formed  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  new  it  cannot — or  at  least  that  it  must  go  further 
than  it  would  have  done.  I  asked,  "  Then  is  there  any  thing 
you  think  worse  than  advancing  the  movement ?"  "Yes," 
cried  out  Lord  Holland,  "  making  the  movement  stand  stili." 
"And  do  you  mean  that  you  believe  there  is  any  danger  of 
that,  and  that  the  movement  (the  progress  of  improvement) 
ever  can  stand  still?"  "Yes,  I  do  believe  it,"  etc.  .  .  . 
Such  a  miserable  apology  for  their  insane  violence  puts  argu- 
ment and  reasoning  out  of  the  question;  they  are  resolved  to 
fight  for  power,  "  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  ignorant  whither 
they  will  go,  and  careless  what  shall  be  their  prey. 

January  lOtJi. — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these 
elections  than  the  confidence  of  both  parties  in  the  result,  and 
the  difference  of  their  statements  as  to  actual  numbers.  Eon- 
ham  who  is  now,  /ante  de  mimx,  the  man- of -all- work  of  the 
Tories,  told  me  last  night  that  they  had  an  actual  majority 
on  the  returns  of  about  twenty,  whereas  I  went  through  the 
list,  and,  after  detecting  some  errors,  made  out  that  there  is 
a  majority  of  about  thirty  the  other  way.  The  Whig  lan- 
guage is  still  the  same  always,  and  everywhere — ^that  they  do 
not  see  what  is  to  happen  when  this  Government  is  out;  that 
no  daylight  appears,  but  still  that  out  it  shall  go.  They  own 
that  they  must  (if  they  return  to  power)  do  a  great  dealmore 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  that  while  they  obey 
that  necessity,  they  make  it  easy  to  their  consciences,  because 
it  is  the  other  party  which  has  imposed  it  upon  them. 

January  Wth. — The  Government  people  still  declare  their 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  elections,  and  make  out  that 
the  numbers  are  tolerablj-  even.  The  contests  are  curious 
from  their  closeness.  Charles  Wellesley  lost  at  Eocbester  by 
one,  Lushington  by  four.  There  is  a  great  number  of  similar 
cases ;  in  that  of  Rochester  it  is  more  remarkable  from  the 
accident  by  which  the  election  was  lost.  ITiere  were  two 
ships  in  quarantine,  one  of  which  had  one  voter  on  board 
and  the  other  two;  they  had  both  sailed  the  same  day  from 
the  port  they  left,  but  one  had  been  longer  on  the  voyage. 
Tiie  ship  with  one  voter  had  a  right  to  be  released  on  the  9th, 
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the  last  day  of  the  election,  the  other  not  till  three  days  later. 
As  the  circumstances  ivcre  the  same,  Sir  J.  Marahall,  the 
Superintendent,  suggested  that  both  might  be  released  to- 
gether, but  I  did  not  dare  relax  the  severity  of  the  restriction.' 
Rosslyn  was  rather  for  doing  it,  but  I  persuaded  him  it  would 
be  dangerous,  as,  if  the  election  should  turn  upon  it,  we  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it,  especially  the  Duke,  to  whose  charge 
it  would  be  laid ;  and  the  election  actuaik/  tumetj  on  those 
two  votes.  The  best  chance  that  I  see  is,  that  when  the  hour 
of  struggle  arrives  there  may  be  more  moderate  men  than  the 
Whig  leaders  are  aware  of — more  who,  without  supporting, 
still  less  joining,  the  new  Government,  will  abstain  from  taking 
a  violent  part  against  them.  This  is  my  only  hope,  for  as  to 
a  majority  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  any  such 
thing,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  they  count, 

January  12(A. — Up  to  the  latest  returns  the  Tories  make 
out  that  they  have  a  majority,  or  at  least  an  equality ;  the 
Whigs,  that  they  have  a  majority  of  about  seventy.  The 
latter  calculation  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  it  only  remains  to 
be  seen  how  many  of  their  people  will  refuse  to  support  ex- 
treme measures.  Last  night  at  Holland  House  Mulgrave  was 
perfectly  furious  with  Charles  Fox  for  saying  he  would  not 
oppose  Manners  Sutton  being  put  in  the  chair.  It  has  been 
asserted  all  along  by  some  of  the  opposite  party  that  Peel's 
measures  have  been  influenced  (especially  in  the  composition 
of  his  Grovernment)  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  Tories  together, 
and  prepare  a  strong  Opposition,  I  suspect  there  is  some 
truth  in  this,  for  I  can  account  in  no  other  way  for-the  strange 
appointments  he  makes,  and  the  undiluted  Toryism  of  his 
Governments  He  goes  on  the  old  aristocratic  principle  of 
taking  high  birth  and  connection  as  substitutes  for  other 
qualifications,  and  he  never  seems  to  consider  the  former 
sentiments  of  any  man  in  weighing  his  fitness  for  ofBce,  He 
has  just  made  Sydney  Herbert  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  an  office  of  great  labor  and  involving  considerable 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons.'    He  is  about  twenty-two 

1  [The  adininiatration  of  the  Qnarantine  HegulalJonB  is  vested  in  the  Privy 
Ouundl,  and  Bseroised  by  the  ClBrfe  of  tliH  Council.] 

5  [TJie  injustioo  of  this  remark  hue  since  bo«ome  vary  obvioua,  for  no  mua 
was  better  quoliiied  'm  enter  upon  offioiid  life,  or  to  nin  a  groat  oaroar  in  it,  tlian 
Sydnoy  Horbert,  It  moBt  also  bo  anid  of  Sir  Eobert  Peal  that  be  WKS  ever  on 
Ois  watoh  ibr  tha  young  and  rising  steteBmen  who,  he  odd,  were  heieafler  to 
govern  tbo  oonntiy;  and  averymge  propmtion  of  the  men  who  have  siuee 
played  n  most  conRpioiiouB  and  useffil  part  were  introtluood  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
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OF  twenty-three  years  old,  unpractised  in  business  and  never 
spoke  but  once  in  tlio  House  of  Commons,  ,vhen  li'e  made  one 
of  tliose  pretty  lirst  speeches  wliich  prove  little  or  nothinc 
and  that  was  m  oppoaitiou  to  the  Di.scQleis.  He  may  & 
very  fit  for  this  place,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved,  and  J  am 
surprised  he  did  not  make  him  begin  with  a  Lordsiiip  of  the 
J  reasury  or  some  such  thing,  and  put  Gladstone,  who  is  a  very 
clever  man,  m  that  post  Praed  is  Fi„t  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  will  do  the  business 

l.  ii  ''7c°'j''\!'?}'°'  *"  '"'''''™  ""'.  •I"«»"Sl>  Peel  says 
ha  s  satisfied  with  the  returns,  ho  does  not  oxplct  the  thing 
will  last,  and  that  upon  his  conviction  he  is  determined  tS 
secnrea  retreat  wolh  such  a  force  as  shall  make  him  formi- 
dable  hereafter  Such  as  the  appointment,  are  at  home  so 
are  they  abroad :  Londonderry  to  St.  Petersburg,  Stnart  to 
Vienna,  and  m  aU  probability  Slrangford  to  Oonstintinopl»- 
the  three  men  who  are  considered  the  great  upholders  of  the 
Anti-Liberal  system  (Stuart  told  everybody  he  had  the  offer, 
out  It  was  not  true.)  * 

The  Duke  of  Leuohtenberg  arrived  last  night.  The  picture 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal  (which  is  probably  flattered) 
does  not  make  her  very  tempting.  ' 

Jma^  I5«.— The  day  before  yesteniay  I  fell  in  with 
Hobhonse,  and  wo  walked  together  for  some  time.  Ho  said 
10  could  not  understand  what  the  Government  people  meant 
by  claiming  a  majority,  as  he  heard  thev  did;  that  on  the 
Uotoagh  returns  the  Opposition  had  a  majority  of  100  more 
or  loss,  but  that  the  difeeuce  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
one  party  inol.iding  all  those  who  call  themselves  Whigs,  and 
who  supported  the  late  Government,  and  bv  the  other  party 
counting  those  who,  though  „ot  supporters,  iould  be  disposed 
to  g„o  them  a  trial.  He  wondered  at  and  hkmed  the  cSnsti- 
tution  of  the  Government,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Stanley  suc- 
ccodmg  Peel,  acknowledged  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of  any 
other  Govemment  being  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  this  and 
had  no  conception  what  would  happen-that  another  dlssoln- 
tion  would  be  indispensable.  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  any 
more  than  he  did  what  they  were  to  do  when  they  had  got 
1  ""l'  !*«»  their  junction  with  the  Radicals  must  cud  thjre 
unless  (which  I  confd  not  believe)  they  meant  to  come  intj 
eace  on  the  principle  of  supporting  and  carrying  all  the 
C JSSf,  2d«!2T ""'"'  "•  """  '' """•"=.  »■'•  GM-toa., Loni 
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measures  they  liad  opposed  last  year.  He  said :  "  I  for  one 
will  go  no  further  than  I  did  then ;  no,  that  is  out  of  the 
question."  He  said  the  restoration  of  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment was  impossible  after  what  had  passed ;  they  could  not 
look  the  King  in  the  face  again,  nor  he  them,  after  such  a  dear 
intimation  on  his  part  that  he  disliked  them,  and  dreaded  their 
priacifJes.  Soon  after,  however,  he  said  that  any  other  Gov- 
ernment must  be  formed  on  a  more  popular  principle,  and 
especially  must  make  the  arrangement  of  the  House  of  Lords 
a  condition,  for  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  as  things  were, 
between  the  two  Houses ;  that  it  might  have  been  discovered 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed  that  this  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  passing  that  measure,  but  that  all 
this  he  did  not  expect  to  be  accomplished  without  a  violent 
collision,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  a  republic ;  that  he 
should  be  sorry  for  the  disturbance,  but  was  prepared  for  it, 
and  if  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  made,  he  could  not  hesitate  in 
choosing  the  object  of  it 

Yesterday  moming  I  met  Duncannon,  and  talked  ifc  all 
over,  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment, and  if  he  figured  to  himself  what  the  King  would  do. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  will  send  for  Stanley,"  "What  next?" 
"  He  may  send  for  Lord  Grey."  "  Will  Ixird  Grey  propose 
such  measures  as  you  think  itiSispensable ? "  "If  he  will  not 
return,  or  won't  go  the  length,  he  may  send  for  Melbourne 
again ;  but  it  is  dear  he— the  King — must  be  prepared  for  a 
more  Radical  GoYernment."  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  he  will 
over  consent  to  take  such  a  one,  or  to  agree  to  the  measures 
they  will  propose  to  him."  "  Oh,  but  he  must,  he  can't  help 
himself."  "  Well,  but  my  belief  is  that,  happen  what  may, 
he  will  not."  "Why,  you  don't  think  he  wOl  abdicate?" 
"  Yes,  I  do,  rather  than  agree  to  certain  things."  "  Well,  but 
then  he  must  abdicate."  Such  is  the.  language  of  the  leadei« 
of  the  other  party,  and  so  calmly  do  they  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  such  a  consummation.  The  point  on  which  all 
this  turns  is  evidently  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Whigs  find  it  necessary  to  finish  the  work  they  began, 
and  to  destroy  the  last  bul-n-aik  of  Conservative  power. 
Stanley's  speech  at  hia  election,  which  was  very  able  and 
eloquent,  has  evidently  disappointed  them.  They  had  chej^ 
iahed  a  hope  that  he  would  unite  with  them  at  last,  which 
they  now  find  he  will  not  do.  There  has  been  a  great  debate 
in  their  camp  whethar  they  shall  attack  the  Speaker  or  not,  hut 
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it  seems  fiied  that  they  shall,  and  probably  lie,-  will  be 
beaten.     I  am  glad  they  do  this.  J         J        "  oe 

Theodore  Hook,  w-hom  I  met  at  dinner  the  other  day 
and  who  IS  an  (!m«  ^mnlx  of  the  Speaher's,  said  that  he 
to  LTf  7  •.  ^"'  T  "  ?'",'  "  "  ""  "lotight  imprudent 
Home  Offlee  had  been  oifered  him,  and  that  he  had  declined 

Lorf  '  '°°"  »•»'»''  ">•■>  i«  the  Hon*  of 

Theodore  Hooli  imprmiiei  in  a  wondertnl  way  that 
™i."f.'  .  .  ■??»  "  ""S'  ">«  '>"'<i<«i  of  »l"ioh  was  ''Good, 
doin  '""'"''''/ !r<><«i."?.»bi«h  might  b.»o  been  written 
down  I  heard  two  good  things  at  dinner  yesterday,  one  of 
rS.  "■  ;  .'  ,'?""»  l"  "«  ,vith  a  refusal  frii,  some 
tadesman,  who  told  h.m  he  should  vote  for  Duneombe  and 
Wakey.     Spank.e  said:  "Well,  my  friend,  I  am  sorry  you 

have  Jom  Dnnoombe  for  your  customer  and  Wakioy  for  your 
lemint.-     The  other  is  attributed  to  Aly.nloy.  ^Some  r" 

the' H™f  r  ?"T°g  ?'  .5°,  "i^-P"!""  of  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  said  he  would  not  h„e  them  all  go  ■ 

the™hor.    "°  ^°  ''°°''  "P  "■»  '"*'*■  I  "PPOse,"  .dd 

JinKOry  17tt._The  Middlesex  election  terminated  in  the 
IT  ^iS""",  ''>  '''""'  <""•  'Otes;  Wood  got  a  maforit, 
of  about  250  at  Sm,  but  conld  not  sustain  it.  ^It  yyoSd'have 
been  a  capital  thing  to  tnrn  out  Hume,  bnt  I  neye,  expect 

T™'S°w''?;?°'*TI" ,''»'"«''  Murray  is  beaten  at  Perth; 
5r„rt  f'^'oT"'"-"'""  *o  the  Goyernmcnl.  On 
etervSS  "''■•  ^'^f^f"  »  i^'tou  in  Hants,  at  which 
t^7d  I.^  'TT'  '%  ''"  ''  ™"olously  unpopular;  they 
would  We  liked  to  dlumin.te  the  Foreign  Office.  Xord 
Harrowby  cabled  on  me  yesterday;  he  told  me  my  pamphlet 
ad  been  attr.buted  to  Croker  in  some  compan/ Jher'e  h. 

L.idy  Alice  Kennedy  had  sent  wori  to  hi,  wife  that  the 
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Queen  is  with  cliild ;  if  it  be  true,  and  a.  queer  thing  if  it  is, 
it  will  hardly  come  to  any  tiling  at  her  age,  and  with  her 
health  J  but  what  a  difference  it  would  mate  1 

January  23 (?.— Within  the  last  few  days  the  county 
elections  have  given  a  considerable  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  Cooservativea  have  been  everywhere  triumphant.  Nor- 
folk, Derbyshire,  Hants,  Lancashire— two  Whigs  turned  out 
and  two  Conservatives  returned ;  Ingilby  in  Lincolnshire ;  one 
in  Surrey  ;  one  in  Kent ;  and,  if  these  affairs  had  not  been  in- 
famously managed,  they  would  have  returned  two  in  Surrey, 
t%vo  in  Kent,  and  (if  they  had  put  up  a  better  man)  one  in 
the  other  division  of  Norfolk.  The  great  and  most^  important 
victory,  however,  is  Francis  Egerton  in  Lancashire,  who^  is 
nearly  1,000  above  his  opponents,  and  has  been  received  with 
astonishing  enthusiasm,  and  was  the  popular  candidate,  even 
at  Manchester  and  with  the  mob.  These  elections  have 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  Radicals,  and  prc^ortionally  raised 
those  of  the  (Jovemment.  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  yes- 
terdav  quite  silent  on  the  subject,  and  at  Holland  House, 
where  I  dined,  they  were  evidently  in  no  small  disgust.  I 
told  Lord  Holland  that  I  considered  the  Lancashire  election 
as  the  most  important  event  that  had  occurred,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  great  moral  effect  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
which  he  owned  was  true,  and  they  did  not  deny  that  the 
Government  had  cause  for  elation. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  Council  Office,  to 
consider  of  the  removal  of  assizes,  when  Lyndhurst  in  his  off- 
hand way  said  to  me,  "  Well,  I  think  we  are  safe  now  ;  I  have 
no  fears."  "Haven't  you?"  I  said  ;  "but  I  have."  "Oh,  no; 
we  are  on  a  rock — adamant."  I  don't  think  they  are  yet  in  a 
condition  to  begin  triumphing,  but  I  certainly  see  daylight, 
which  I  did  not  before.  Nobody  can  possibly  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  reaction  in  the  country ;  and  though  the 
weight  of  the  towns,  and  the  power  of  the  ten-pounders 
thrown  into  the  other  scale,  make  it  preponderate,  there  is 
a  strong  counteracting  force  which  will  enable  the  better 
cause  to  maintain  a  respectable  fight.  I  expect  that  Francis 
Eo'erton's  election  will  produce  indirectly  very  important  con- 
sequences, and  will  be  the  means  of  proving  to  moderate, 
doubting,  timorous  politicians  that  thej^  need  not  shrink 
from  avowing  whatever  Conservative  sentiments  they  really 
do  entertain.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  many  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  before  any  thing  like  security  can  be  Jelt,  but 
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undoubtedly  the  political  horizon  looks  much  bri-^hter  than 
it  did.  " 

January  35i/(.— A  ridiculous  tbing  happened  tlie  other 
day.  The  Speaker  came  to  the  Council  Office  in  a  groat  stew 
about  the  attacks  on  him,  and  wanted  to  look  at  the  register 
ot  the  names  of  those  who  had  attended  at  the  diilerent 
Oouncils.  Though  I  think  he  is  a  pauvre  aire,  he  has  a  very 
tolerable  case  here,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  in 
Jjia  defense,  and  signed  it  "Onslow,"  happening  to  think 
of  fopeaker  Onslow.  The  next  day  appeared  a  letter  from 
Mora  Onslow,  declaring  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  a  letter 
which  had  appeared  in  his  name.  The  Times  published  it 
adding  they  thought  he  could  hardly  be  serious.  Munster 
told  me  the  day  before  yesterday  that  he  was  told  of  the 
yueen  s  bemg  with  chUd  on  the  day  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner;  that  she  is  now  between  two  and  three  months  ^ne 
Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  scandal.  Alvanley  proposes 
that  the  psalm  "Lord,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works"  should 
be  sung.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Howe  has  not  been 
with  the  Court  for  a  considerable  time. 

January  2rfA.— There  is  a  Contmittee  sitting  at  my  office 
to  arrange  the  Church  Bill— Eosslyn  Wharncliffe,  Ellen - 
borough,  and  Herries.  It  is  generally  beUeved  they  mean  to 
bring  forward  some  very  extensive  measures.  Allen  says, 
ihe  honest  Whigs  cannot  oppose  it  with  honor,  nor  the 
Tories  support  it  without  infamy,"  that  aU  the  honest  Whigs 
would  support  It,  the  honest  Tories  oppose  it,  the  dishonest 
lories  would  support,  and  the  dishonest  Whigs  oppose  it.  He 
told  me  an  anecdote  at  the  same  time  which  shows  what  the 


f  security  of  the  Church  were  twenty 
years  ago.  An  architect  built  a  chapel  on  Lord  Holland's 
land,  near  Holland  House,  and  wished  it  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  served  by  a 
curate.  The  rector  objected  and  refused  his  consent.  There 
was  no  remedy  against  him,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
make  it  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  or  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  either  of  which,  by  taking  out  a  license,  the  builder 
could  do.  However,  he  got  Lord  Holland  to  speak  to  tie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sutton),  to  tell  him  the  difficulty, 
and  request  his  interference  with  the  rector  to  suffer  this 
chapel  to  be  opened  to  an  Orthodox  congregation.  After 
some  delay  the  Archbishop  told  Holland  that  he  had  better 
advise  his  friend  to  take  out  a  license,  and  make  it  a  Catholic 
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or  Dissenting  chapel,  as  he  thought  beat.  Tbe  builder  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  capital  he  had  expended,  and  acted 
upon  the  adrice  of  the  Piimate.  The  chapel  is  a  meeting- 
house to  this  day.  I  shall  be  Tery  glad  if  this  reform  of  the 
Church  is  well  done  and  gives  satisfaction,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  the  present  Ministers  are  pledged  against  a 
measure  which  improves  the  discipline  without  diminishing 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  certainly  reforms,  and  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  reforms,  do  come  with  a  bad  grace  from 
them.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  the  Standard  writing  Church 
reform  articles;  and  the  other  day  I  looked  back  at  Knateh- 
buU's  speech  at  the  Kentish  meeting,  a  week  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Government,  in  which  he  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  he  might  leave  this  country  "  without  anp 
change  in  Church  or  State,''''  He  has  been  Anti-everything 
during  his  whole  life,  and  now  he  is  come  into  office  to  carry 
into  effect  "safe  and  necessary  reforms,"  which  he  never 
could  perceive  the  slightest  occasion  for  while  he  was  out. 
All  these  things  are  disgusting ;  they  disgust  one  with 
political  life,  they  lower  the  characters  of  public  men.  One 
strains  one's  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  sight  of  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  disinterestedness,  consistency  ;  each 
party  we  have  constantly  acting  with  a  view  to  its  own 
interests  as  a  party,  and  always  disregarding  consequences 
with  miserable  shortsightedness. 

February  'id. — The  elections  are  over,  and  still  each  side 
claims  a  majority.  It  will  turn  out  probably  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  have  about  270  thick-and-thin  men.  Since  the  Lan- 
cashire election  the  Whigs  have  certainly  not  been  so  elated 
though  they  still  expect  to  succeed.  They  begin  with  tha 
Speakership,  and  put  up  Abercromby,  who  is  probably  the 
best  candidate  they  could  select ;  he  is  a  dull,  grave  man,  sen- 
sible and  hard-headed,  I  fancy,  but  it  has  always  been  matter 
of  astonishment  to  me  that  they  should  make  so  much  of  him 
aa  they  do.  The  Duke  of  WelUngtoa  is  constantly  regretting 
that  he  did  not  abstain  from  taking  ofBce,  as  he  wished  to  do, 
and  I  hear  that  Peel  now  thinks  it  would  have  besn  better; 
but  he  thinks  so  because  be  fancies  that  Stanley  would  have 
joined  if  the  Duke  had  not  been  there,  which  is,  after  all,  very 
doubtful.  Stanlej'  has  preserved  the  strictest  neutrality 
through  the  late  contest,  and  been  very  guarded  and  cautious 
in  his  language — so  much  so  that  the  Whigs  think  he  will 
vote  for  Abercromby  against  Manners  Sutton,  which  I  don't 
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believe.     The  Church  Eeform  13  in  active  preparation  ;  I  know 
nothing  of  its  details. 

Pozzo  di  Borg«  is  coming  here,  and  the  Emperor  sends 
him  partly  to  save  time  and,  Madame  de  Lieven  writes  mo 
■word,  "to  prove  his  good-will,  by  sending  his  ablest  and  most 
conhdeotial  diplomatist,"  Old  Talleyrand  would  very  likelv 
have  been  glad  enough  to  come  back  too  (while  the  Duke  is 
in  office),  but  he  is  gone  to  Bichecote.  A  great  mystery  is  still 
made  about  the  Queen's  ^oasesse/  the  medical  men  believe 
it,  though  they  think  it  no  certainty. 

Mhruary  Slh.-~On  Monday  last  we  had  the  Sheriffs'  din- 
ner at  Lord  Koaslyn's,'  where  I  met  for  the  first  time  all  the 
new  men,  Murray  did  not  come,  for  since  his  defeat  in 
Perthshire  he  no  longer  considers  himself  of  the  Cabinet. 
Before  dinner  Peel  told  me  he  had  offered  the  vacant  Lord- 
ship of  the  Treasury  to  Charles  Canning,^  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Canning,  saying  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
her  son  mto  public  life,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  treat 
him  with  confidence,  and  do  all  that  lay  in  him  to  promote  his 
Euoeess,  Lady  Canning  wrote  a  very  gracious  answer,  saying 
that  she  preferred  his  being  in  Parliament  some  time  before 
he  took  office,  but  neither  he  nor  she  was  indisposed  to  sup- 
port him  and  his  Government.  At  this  dinner  the  Duke 
ta^ed  to  me  about  Spain,  and  said  that  the  affair  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  Madrid,  in  which  Canterae  was  killed,  was  the  most 
lamentable  thing  that  had  happened,  and  the  most  discredita- 
ble to  the  Government;  that  if  the  Carlists  did  not  rise  upon 
It  ail  over  Spain,  it  was  clear  there  were  none ;  that  it  was  a 
most  extraordinary  war,  in  which  the  Carlists  had  the  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  but  possessed  no  fortified  and  even  no  open 
town;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion incidental  to  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  farmers  in  the 
disturbed  provinces  regularly  paid  their  rents. 

Sandon  is  to  move  the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Lord  Carnarvon  refused  to  move  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  I 
think  the  Church  Reform  Commission,  which  was  gazetted  a 
few  days  ago,  has  done  good,  especially  as  it  is  backed  up  by 
1  eel  s  retusing  to  fiU  up  the  vacant  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners. 

f./ft^'"^  ■'^■'^  PreaMont'e  imnual  dinner  to  tlia  Cabinet,  at  wMot  the  Sheriffl 

Coumll  f    '™^  *"^^  '""  ^'^°^^^^>  to  be  appointed  by  tJie  Xing  at  the  next 

s  [Afterward  ViBcount  Canning  and  Govomor-Genonil  of  India  in  1856.] 
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I  went  to  Oatlands  on  Wednesday  for  two  nigLts,  and  met 
tbe  Duchess,  Countess,  tbe  Grranvilles,  and  Pahlen.  It  was 
agreeable  enough.  Lord  Granville  told  us  a  curious  story  of 
an  atrocity  very  recently  committed  in  France.  The  governor 
of  a  military  academy  had  objected  to  one  of  the  officers,  a 
professor,  bringing  a  woman  who  lived  with  him  into  the 
establishment  The  man  persisted,  and  he  fiEally  ordered  her 
to  be  ejected.  Eesolving  to  be  revenged,  the  officer  took 
these  means  :  he  bribed  a  servant  of  the  governor's,  who  let 
him  into  the  house  at  night;  when  he  got  into  the  bedroom 
of  his  daughter,  ravished  her,  and  then  wounded  her  severely 
with  some  sharp  instrument,  but  not  mortally.  The  girl  is 
still  alive,  but  in  a  state  of  frenzy;  the  case  is  coming  before 
the  French  tribunals.  [This  was  the  famous  case  of  La  Eon- 
ci6re,  very  inaccurately  stated  above.  There  is  now  little 
doubt  that  La  Ronei^re  was  innocent,  and  that  the  story  was 
got  up  by  the  girl  to  revenge  herself  on  him  for  some  slight.] 

My  brothers  tell  me  that  the  Duke  is  bored  to  death  with 
the  King,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  giving  advice  and 
opinions  upon  different  matters,  always  to  the  last  degree 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  He  is  just  now  mightily  indignant  at 
Lord  Napier's  affair  at  Canton,  and  wants  to  go  to  war  with 
China.  He  writes  in  this  strain  to  the  Duke,  who  is  obliged 
to  write  long  answers,  very  respectfully  telling  him  what  an 
old  fool  he  IS.  Another  crochet  of  bis  is  to  buy  the  Island 
of  St.  Bartholomew  (which  belongs  to  Denmark,  and  which 
the  Danes  want  to  sell)  for  fear  the  Russians  should  buy  it, 
as  he  is  very  jealous  of  Bussia.  The  Duke  told  him  that  it 
would  cost  i;rO,000  or  £80,000,  for  which  they  must  go  to 
Parliament;  and  he  did  not  think  any  House  of  Commons  we 
were  likely  to  have  would  vote  such  a  sum  for  such  a  purpose. 
Then  he  does  not  at  all  like  Pozzo  di  Borgo'a  coming  here, 
and  wrote  to  say  that  since  he  was  to  come,  it  was  well  that 
he  would  have  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Duke  to  watch  him,  for 
he  never  could  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
servile  tool  of  advancing  the  ambitious  objects  of  an  aggran- 
dizing and  unprincipled  Power,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He 
thinks  his  present  Ministers  do  not  treat  him  well,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  tell  him  enough.  The  last,  it  seems,  constant- 
ly fed  him  with  scraps  of  information  which  he  twaddled  over, 
and  probably  talked  nonsense  about ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  irksome  for  a  Government  beset  with 
diiKculties  like  this  than  to  have  to  discuss  the  various  details 
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of  their  measures  with  a  silly  bustling  old  fellow,  who  can 
by  no  possibility  comprehend  the  scope  ami  bearing  of  any 


CHAPTEE   XXVII. 

snd  Unpopnlsrity— S,  „  ^  v.  .v,r-«uc.vn.miiv 

elMlad  Stfaker-Defe  ; Oi.position-Tia  Speaks 

jXE^MSfStiKi.  '."     ■     '     ',.■■         '     ■■•■;onthBA(ldxeBa--LoM 

ment-PaersAWjitj-li'l.  ..■  ""'  j.  ..'-".>,.  ',  ,  ^-i  ■  ■  ■Iw? Srf  LoSdo^dZrt 
Appsintmeu^-H^  fc™.,;.  ,  .;!  I..,-;  ,,i  I;  ■ ,,  ■ ;  .1.  -^u-E.  Sugden  mtoa  the 
B^toS^aSdC^'^^^ic""'  "'""''""'  "'  "'^  Hoiia=  of  Lotd11.Pc8l'a 
a  Oppooition— Further 
I  reslt-iis. 

February  14iA.— There  has  been  a  wonderful  lull  for  some 
time  past,  and  though  we  are  said  to  be,  and  I  believe  we  in 
fact  are,  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  of  great  importance,  perfect 
tranquillity  prevails  universally  (except,  of  course,  in  Ireland), 
and  men  go  about  their  daily  oceapationa  without  any  signs 
of  apprehension.  The  state  of  this  country  is  a  curious 
political  paradox;  however,  speculation  will  soon  be  lost  in 
certainty,  so  it  is  of  no  use  thinking  more  of  the  matter.  The 
newspapers  have  been  filled  usque  a4  nauseam  with  the  de- 
bates about  the  Speakership,  and  both  parties  are  equally 
confident,  but  the  bets  are  in  favor  of  Sutton.  The  argu- 
ment on  his  side  has  been  triumphant,  and  the  Abcrcrombians 
have  not  urged  the  best  that  they  might.  Tom  Duncombe, 
■who  at  first  said  he  would  vote  for  Sutton,  and  now  votes 
the  other  way,  puts  it  on  the  true  ground,  "  that  it  is  a  good 
factious  vote."  I  have  little  doubt  that  Peel  will  come  down 
in  Parliament  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  case,  but  I  have  no 
hope  that  he  will  propose  or  agree  to  any  thing  satisfactorily 
about  thelrish  Church;  and  if  any  thing  overturns  his  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  that  unhappy  question  of  appropriation. 
From  George  Dawson's  language,  which  I  fell  in  with  the 
other  morning,  I  see  they  are  resolved  to  stand  like  rocks  in 
defendmg  "  the  Church,"  as  they  call  it.  All  this  week  and 
the  last  I  have  been  at  my  ofBce  the  whole  dav  with  our  Judi- 
cial Committee,  which  works  very  well.  We" have  Shadwell, 
Parke,  Bosanquet,  and  Erskine,  continually;  and  Vaughan, 
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Nichoil,  and  Jenner,  occasionally.  Alava  talked  to  me  about 
the  Duke  of  WellingtoB,  of  whom  he  said  everybody  was 
afraid,  even  his  nearest  relations,  and  that  he  found  him, 
"  trfe-changfi  pour  Ini." 

February  15th. — Dined  at  Miss  Berry's  and  Lord  John 
Russell  came  after ;  told  me  he  had  330  people  to  vote  with 
him  on  the  Speakership  (of  whom  perhaps  30  will  not  come), 
so  his  party  make  sure  of  it.  Nobody  talks  of  any  thing  else, 
and  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  would  fill  volumes.  Though  it  is  become  incon- 
ceivably tiresome,  I  cannot  help  writing  and  talking  about 
it  myself,  so  impossible  is  it  to  avoid  the  contagion.  I  went 
yesterday  to  see  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; '  the  old 
House  of  Lords  {now  House  of  Commons)  is  very  spacious 
and  convenient ;  but  the  present  House  of  Lords  is  a  wretched 
dog-hole.  The  Lords  will  be  very  sulky  in  such  a  place,  and 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  their  own  House,  or  to  have 
another.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  reserved  for  reporters,  which  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  standing  orders,  and  the  prohibition  which  still  in 
form  exists  against  publisliing  the  debates.  It  is  a  sort  of 
public  and  avowed  homage  to  opinion,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  all  that  passes  within  those  wails. 

Lord  John  said  to  me:  "Do  you  remember  last  year,  when 
we  were  talking,  I  told  you  I  thought  the  House  of  Lords 
would  throw  out  some  measure  or  other — that  there  would 
be  a  change  of  Grovernment,  a  dissolution ;  and  then  we 
should  have  a  Parliament  returned  with  whicb  nobody  could 
govern  the  country  ?  You  see  we  have  reached  that  point." 
According  to  their  several  calculations,  both  the  opposite 
parties  continue  to  claim  a  majority,  or  rather  on  the  Tory 
side  an  equality ;  and  as  these  are  made  by  men  experienced 
in  the  composition  of  the  House,  and  as  almost  everybody  is 
pledged  and  committed  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  a  perfect 
enigma  to  me  how  one  or  the  other  can  be  so  deceived.  The 
Whigs,  having  discovered  that  Abercromby  must  be  proposed 
"  upon  a  great  principle  "  (which  is  great  as  omne  ignotiim  is 
inagnifi<yum—ioT  they  have  never  given  a  hint  of  what  the 

*  [Tlie  oM  Honsos  of  Parliomont  WBra  burned  down  on  Ootobor  16, 1834, 
dnriag  Mr.  Grovillc's  absence  I'rom  town  ia  the  autumu.  Tlio  Houses  bore 
Bnoken  <tf  were  the  tcmpomrj'  boiLdings  used  during  the  cruoUon  of  the  new 
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principle  is),  have  now  found  out  that  the  English  Church 
Reform  which  is  in  agitation  is  a  very  bad  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  as  th&  people  do  not  care  about  Church 
Reform  here — do  not  want  any  such  thing.  This  is,  very 
possibly,  in  great  measure  true ;  for  the  people,  who  are  urged 
and  excited  by  the  Radical  leaders,  will  be  sure  to  grow 
indifferent  about  such  reforms  as  they  can  obtain  by  legiti- 
mate means,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  legitimate  author- 
ity, and  be  invited  to  agitate  for  those  which  may  be  more 
difficult  or  slow  o£  accomplishment.  Sydney  Smith  said  last 
night  that  he  hears  from  those  who  know  that  it  will  be  very 
sweeping;  but  he  thinks  it -will  not  touch  the  great  livings, 
nor  meddle  with  advowsons.  He  concludes  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Dissenters  will  be  relieved  from  Church  rates,  that 
tithes  will  be  extinguished,  and  the  question  of  Dissenters' 
marriages  settled.  This  has  been  an  enormous  scandal,  and 
ita  continuance  has  been  owing  to  the  pride,  obstinacy,  and 
avarice  of  the  Church  ;  they  would  not  give  up  the  fees  they 
received  from  this  source,  and  they  were  satisfied  to  celebrate 
these  rites  in  church  while  the  parties  were  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  service  protesting  against  all  and 
every  part  of  it,  often  making  a  most  indecent  noise  and 
interruption.  All  these  grievous  abuses  must  be  done  away 
with  ;  and  deeply  respoosible  are  those  who  never  would  hear 
of  their  being  done  away  with  before.  These  guilty  parties 
are  the  clergy  and  the  Tories,  both  of  whom,  now  that  it  is  al- 
most too  late,  have  consented  to  drop  their  arrogant  preten- 
sions, and  to  submit  to  those  necessary  and  reasonable  reforms 
ngainst  which  they  have  so  bitterly  inveighed,  and  so  reso- 
lutely fought.  We  are  disgusted  and  shocked  at  reading 
Croly's  account  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Catholic; 
clergy  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  emoluments  they  extort 
fiBm  their  miserable  flocks,  and  at  the  systematic  desecration 
of  holy  things  which  they  countenance  and  practise;  but 
when  the  difference  is  considered  between  their  spiritual  con- 
dition and  their  moral  composition  as  a  class,  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  here  appears  just  as  revolting.  The  Irish  clergy 
are  generally  epmng  from  the  lowest  class,  and  have  received 
a  bad  education  at  Maynooth ;  they  depend  for  subsistence 
npon  the  voluntary  liberality  or  devotion  of  their  people,  they 
have  few  motives  or  principles  of  restraint,  and  every  incen- 
tive to  follow  the  shameful  course  which  they  do ;  but  the 
English  clergy  are  generally  respectably  born,  well  educated, 
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and  amply  endowed,  and  yet  they  are  content  to  be  the  minis- 
ters of  a  scandalous  system,  whicli,  if  it  were  not  a  source  of 
profit  to  themselves,  they  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant. 
Instead  of  compelling  the  Dissenters  to  be  married  in  church, 
if  they  had  been  really  penetrated  with  any  devotional  feel- 
ings, or  by  any  censiderationa  of  delicacy  and  charity,  they 
would  long  ago  have  complained  of  this  necessity  as  a  griev- 
ance, and  besieged  the  Legislature  with  entreaties  to  relieve 
the  Church  from  the  scandal,  and  themselves  from  so  painful 
and  odious  a  duty.  But  it  was  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence forced  upon  the  Dissenters,  and  a  source  of  pro6t 
to  themselves ;  and  therefore  they  defended  and  maintained 
it,  and  this  is  what  they  call  defending  the  Church;  and 
when  the  Dissenters  themselves  pray  to  be  relieved  from  the 
tax  and  the  humiliation,  and  liberal  men  support  their  prayer, 
a  ory  is  got  up  that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  When  the  Dis- 
senters, having  prayed  in  vain,  grow  louder  and  bolder  in 
their  demands,  and  the  cries  of  the  Churchmen  cradually  sink 
into  a  whine,  which  is  at  last  silenced  in  submission,  the 
Church  really  is  in  danger;  and  then,  when  it  no  longer  can 
be  refused,  it  becomes  perilous  to  grant  the  boon  which  justice 
and  wisdom  have  so  long  required.  So  it  is,  and  has  been 
with  all  obstinate  and  senseless  denials,  followed  by  reluctant 
and  tardy  concessions — with  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  with  every 
thing  else;  and  thus,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
beset  Peel  and  his  Government  is,  that  they  stand  m  an 
utterly  false  position.  As  a  statesman,  it  must  be  mortifying 
to  him  to  reflect  that  all  the  great  measures  which  bis  po- 
litical life  has  been  spent  in  opposing  have  been  carried  in 
spite  of  him,  and  that  whatever  danger  may  have  resulted 
from  this  cause  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  opposition 
he  was  enabled,  by  his  great  talents  and  his  influence,  or 
rather  the  influence  of  the  party  which  he  led,  to  giveto 
those  measures.  He  contrived  totally  to  feil  in  preventing 
the  success  of  the  measures  themselves,  but  so  to  mar  and 
delay  thetn  as  to  obviate  the  good  that  might  have  been 
produced  by  timely  and  voluntary  concessions;  and  now, 
coming  forward  as  he  says,  "  to  resist  the  pressure  from  with- 
out," he  finds  himself  compelled  to  ;5'ield  to  that  pressure ; 
for  what,  after  all,  is  the  language  which  he  now  holds,  what 
are  his  addresses,  his  speeches,  his  promises,  his  Church 
Commission,  but  a  surrender  to  the  spirit  and  the  principle 
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of  Reform,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  people  —the  People,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  great  interests  on  whose 
support  he  has  depended,  and  whose  wishes  or  prejudices  he 
has  consulted?  For  assuredly,  neither  the  King,  nor  the 
Church,  nor  the  aristocracy,  seriously  and  sincerely  desire 
these  or  any  other  reforms,  and  only  agree  to  them  from 
necessity.  Peel  is,  I  think,  right  j  he  has  no  other  alterna- 
ti('e.  Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  public  opinion,  that  no 
Government  can  resist  it;  and  if  Peel  can  succeed  in  restrain- 
ing  and  directing  it,  if  he  can  convert  it  from  a  destructive 
into  a  conservative  element,  he  wiU  render  such  a  great  ser- 
vice as  will  cancel  all  the  former  mischief  he  has  done  ;  but  he 
enters  with  disadvantage  upon  a  course  which  implies  at  the 
outset  the  surrender  of  much  of  the  governing  principle  of 
his  political  life,  and  in  which  neither  friend  nor  foe  can 
doubt  that  the  conduct  he  adopts,  however  justifiable,  neces- 
sary, indispensable,  is  compulsory  and  unpalatable.  A  man 
who  isoalfed  to  the  head  of  affairs  must  undoubtedly  act,  not 
according  to  any  impracticable  obstinate  theories  of  hia  own, 
but  according  to  the  state  in  which  he  finds  affairs,  no  matter 
how  produced  or  by  whom;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
iidopt  a  system  reluctantly  and  under  necessity,  because  some- 
body else  by  his  incapacity  or  his  misfortune  has  rendered  it 
indispensable,  and  to  do  so  after  you  yourself  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things:  and  such  is  the  false  position  of 
Peel  with  all  his  Tory  associates.  This,  however,  is  begging 
the  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  groat  antagonmtic 
parties.  Peel  would  say  that  the  imprudent  concessions  and 
reckless  changes  of  the  Whigs  have  made  the  difficulty;  the 
"VYhigs  would  say  that  the  resistance  of  the  Tories  to  all  mod- 
orate  and  gradual  reforms  produced  the  sweeping  measure  of 
'31,  and  the  excitement  that  was  partly  its  cause  and  partly 
its  consequence. 

February  lYA—Yesterday  I  read  Burke's  appeal  from 
the  new  to  the  old  Whigs,  which  contains  astonishing  coin- 
cidences with  the  present  times.  His  definition  of  the  people 
is  somewhat  tumid  and  obscure,  and  involved  in  a  splendid 
confusion  of  generalities  and  abstruse  doctrine;  but  it  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  his  genius,  and  exhibits  that  extent 
of  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  par- 
ties and  the  workings  of  political  ambition  which  make  him 
an  authority  for  ail  times,  and  show  him  to  be  in  the  political 
what  Shakespeare  was  in  the  moral  worid.     But  his  writings, 
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however  as  objects  of  study  they  may  influence  the  opinions 
or  form  the  judgment  of  young  men,  would  have  no  more 
pov^er  than  a  piece  of  musty  parchment  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
present  violence,  and  superinduce  reflection  and  calmness,  A 
speech  of  Tom  Buncombe's  would  produce  far  greater  effect 
than  the  perusal  of  a  discourse  of  Burke's.  Wisdom  never 
operates  directly  on  masses;  it  may  work  upon  them  through 
secondary  and  by  indirect  means,  but  it  cannot  face  the  noise 
of  actual  contest,  where  passion  and  not  reason  is  always  up- 
permost. Nobody  but  Burke  could  have  described  eo  well 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford  of  the  present  da;y, 
who  appear  to  have  lost  thfeir  senses,  and  to  be  ready  to  peril 
all  their  great  possessions  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  says:  "  But  riches  do  not  in  all  cases  secure  even 
an  inert  and  passive  resistance;  there  are  always  in  that  de- 
scription men  vfhose  fortunes,  when  their  minds  are  oncfe  viti- 
ated by  passion  or  evil  principle,  are  by  no  means  a  security 
from  their  actually  taking  their  part  against  the  public  tran- 
quillity. We  see  to  what  low  and  despicable  passion  of  all 
kinds  many  men  in  that  class  are  ready  to  sacrificethe  patri- 
monial estates  which  might  be  perpetuated  in  their  famOies 
with  splendor,  and  with  the  fame  of  hereditary  benefactors 
to  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation.  Do  we  not  see 
how  lightly  people  treat  their  fortunes  when  they  are  under 
the  passion  of  gaming?  The  game  of  resentment  or  am- 
bition win  bo  played  by  many  of  the  great  and  rich  as  des- 
perately and  with  as  piuch  blindness  to  the  consequences  as 
any  other  game.  Passion  bHuds  them  to  the  consequences 
as  far  as  they  concern  themselves,  and  as  to  the  consequences 
with  regard  to  others,  they  are  no  part  of  their  consider- 

The  other  night  I  met  some  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Palmerston  is  hateful,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  them  (Mellish  particularly,  who  can  judge 
both  from  capacity  and  opportunity),  give  ample  testimony 
to  his  abilities.  They  said  that  he  wrote  admirably,  and 
could  express  himself  perfectly  in  French,  very  sufBciently  in 
Italian,  and  understood  German;  that  his  diligence  and  at- 
tention were  unwearied — he  read  every  thing  and  wrote  an 
immense  quantity;  that  the  foreign  Ministers,  who  detest  him, 
did  him  justice  as  an  excellent  man  of  business.  His  great 
fault  is  want  of  punctuality,  and  never  caring  for  an  en- 
gagement if  it  did  not  suit  him,  keeping  everybody  waiting 
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for  hours  on  his  pleasure  or  caprice.  This  testimony  is  be- 
yond suspicion,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  his 
colleagues;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  cut  a  very  poor  figure  in 
Parliament  all  the  time  he  was  in  ofHce  before. 

At  the  Travellers'  yesterday  I  fell  in  with  Bulow,  who  ia 
just  come  back  from  Berlin  to  resume  hia  mission.  He  told 
mc  that  he  was  on  such  terms  with  Palmerston  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  stay  here,  and  that  for  some  time  past 
ho  had  given  up  communicating  with  Lim  except  upon  the 
most  indispensable  matters  and  in  the  most  formal  way. 
lie  then  gave  me  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  change  of  our  Grovernment  at  Berlin,  where  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  The  Empress  had 
come  there  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  and  the  Emperor  (who 
is  supposed  to  have  preserved  his  conjugal  fidelity  immacu- 
late) had  rushed  from  Moscow  without  any  notice  to  see  her, 
and  was  still  there  when  news  of  this  great  event  arrived. 
There  is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  first  impression 
which  the  intelligence  produced,  at  once  manifestmg  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  party  and  their  ignorance  and  apparent 
incapacity  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  our  Constitution, 
a,nd  the  limited  extent  of  the  power  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  Emperor  immediately  conceived  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  late  Grovernment  would  be  reversed  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  Leopold  would  be  driven  from  Belgium, 
the  Dutch  dominion  restored,  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
dissolved.  Bulow,  who  has  been  in  England  long  enough 
to  know  better  the  real  state  of  things,  endeavored  to 
undeceive  him,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty  ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  that  the 
new  Government  would  very  likely  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
places,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  would  be  compelled  to 
conduct  the  Government  upon  the  principle  of  Reform  which 
the  late  Government  had  established,  the  Emperor  could  not 
by  any  means  comprehend  it,  nor  whj"  or  how  there  could  be 
any  difficulty  in  keeping  their  places  if  the  King  was  resolved 
to  support  them,  and  had  appointed  them  at  his  own 
plcasm-e.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  never  read  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  our  history,  or,  having  read  it,  as  if  the 
habits  of  unbounded  power  in  which  they  are  bom,  educated, 
and  expect  to  die,  had  rendered  their  understandings  utterly 
impervious  to  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  crowned  head 
destitute  of  power  to  choose  his  own  Ministers,     The  Duke 
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of  Cumberland,  who  was  likewise  there,  began  by  talking 
tUa  same  nonsense,  and  was  full  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  Billy  Holmes,  who,  whatever  else  he  ma^ 
be,  is  a  very  sharp  fellow,  succeeded  in  muzzling  him.  This 
account  which  Billow  gave  me  is,  however,  more  than 
amusing ;  it  is  instructive,  because  it  shows  which  way  the 
real  -wishes  of  the  absolute  sovereigns  point,  and  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  they  look  upon  the  present  settlement 
of  Europe  as  one  only  ad  interim,  and  to  be  remodeled 
whenever  an  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  They  are 
satisfied  at  present  with  damming  and  diking  out  the  waters 
of  Liberalism,  but  they  hope  to  drain  the  lands  in  which 
they  are  collected,  and  to  place  themselves  forever  out  of 
the  danger  of  an  inundation.  The  war  of  opinions  is  in  fact 
declared;  it  may  languish,  there  may  be  truces,  but  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  our  time. 

Shbruary  19th. — The  important  day  is  arrived,  and  it 
dawns  in  sunshine  and  south  wind  In  a  few  hours  the 
question  of  the  Speakeiship  wdl  be  decided,  and  there  will 
at  least  be  the  gain  (wherever  the  loss  may  fall)  of  getting 
rid  of  a  subject  which  has  become  mtoierably  tiresome. 
For  the  last  three  weeks  every  newspaper  has  been  literally 
filled  with  the  controversy,  every  club  engaged  in  betting  on 
the  event ;  in  every  room,  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
nobody  talked  of  any  thing  else.  It  was  the  first  inquiry  of 
eve^  man  you  met,  "WeU,  what  do  you  hear  to-day?  they 
say  Sutton  will  win  by  30."  The  next  man  (a  Whig)  would 
say,  "It  is  safe;  Abercromby  will  have  317  votes  sure" — 
each  party  unboundedly  confident,  and  both  securing  a 
retreat  by  declaring  that  defeat  will  not  signify.  Half  the 
Opposition  think  it  a  false  move  to  try  it,  and  the  mora 
sober  of  the  Grovernment  are  conscious  that  a  defeat  will  bo 
very  injurious. 

We  had  a  Council  yesterday,  and  a  levee  more  than 
usually  brilliant ;  all  the  new  Ministers  and  all  the  old,  the 
whole  Corps  Diplomatique,  with  a  host  of  others,  mixed  up 
in  the  first  entrie  room,  and  all  very  civil  and  good-humored. 
The  King  received  the  ex-Ministers  very  graciously,  and 
talked  to  them  all,  at  least  to  all  I  saw  pass  by.  Brougham 
alone  was  absent,  and  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  them,  and  is  not  in  town,  though, 
by-the-by,  I  think  I  am  wrong  in  this,  because  there  were 
others  whom  I  did  not  soe — Duncannon,  Spring  Rice,  and 
Hobhouse. 
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Mh-uary  20M.— The  great  battle  is  over,  and  the  Gov- 
eriunent  defeated,  316  to  306.  Such  a  division  never  was 
known  before  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  calculations  is  really  surprising.  Mulgrave  told  me 
three  days  ago  they  had  317  people,  which  with  the  Teller 
makes  the  exact  number.  Holmes  went  over  the  other  list, 
and  made  it  30? — also  correct.  In  the  House  so  justly  had 
thoy  reckoned,  that  when  the  numbers  first  counted  (306) 
were  told  to  Duncannon  in  the  lobby  he  said,  "  Then  we 
shall  win  by  10."  Burdett  and  Cobbett  went  away,  which, 
with  Tellers,  makes  a  total  of  626  members  in  the  House. 
All  the  Irish  members  voted  but  4,  all  the  Scotch  but  3,  all 
the  English  but  35.  The  Irish  and  Scotch,  in  fact,  made  tbe 
majority. 

The  elation  on  one  side  and  the  depression  on  the  other 
were  naturally  considerable,  and  there  was  not  time  last 
night  to  adjust  scattered  thoughts.  Much  money  was  won 
and  lost ;  everybody  betted.  I  won  ^55,  for  on  the  whole 
I  thought  (though  quite  a  toss-up)  that  the  chances  were 
rather  in  favor  of  Abercromby.  I  had  a  better  opinion  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  managers  on  his  side,  and  their  amazing 
confidence  staggered  me,  so  that  after  at  first  believing 
Sutton  to  be  sure,  I  finished  by  leaning  the  other  way.  liie 
debate  seems  to  have  been  dull— Sutton  was  dull ;  Peel  was 
dull ;  Stanley  clever,  strong  against  the  Opposition,  but 
thought  to  have  been  indiscreet.  A  Tory  told  me  it  was  a 
second  edition  of  the  thimblerig  speech,  which,  if  so,  will  not 
do  him  good.  He  carried  apparently  very  few  people  with 
him,  but  made  one  convert — Angerstein — who  changed  his 
vote  because  Stanley  made  out  that  Abercromby  was  for  the 
Ballot.  This  seems  an  excellent  reason  why  he  should  be 
opposed  as  a  Minister  or  a  candidate,  but  none  why  ho 
should  not  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  House.  Lord  John  Eussell 
is  said  to  have  spoken  remarkably  well,  which  is  important  to 
tliein  as  a  party,  being  his  first  appearance  as  their  leader. 
Peel  and  the  Duke  dined  at  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  all  the 
Tories  were  invited  there  in  the  evening,  with  the  intention 
probably  of  celebrating  their  anticipated  victory  ;  and,  if  so, 
tlieir  merry  meeting  must  have  been  changed  to  dismal 
alarms,  for  there  is  no  denying  or  concealing  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  disaster.  The  moral  effect  of  beginning  with  a 
defeat  is  bad  ;  it  discourages  the  wavering  and  timid,  who 
might  have  felt  half  disposed  to  support  the  Government 
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and  the  Constitution.  The  trial  of  strength  leads  to  very 
uncomfortable  reflections,  for  every  man  of  these  317  is 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  ;  and  though  there  are  probably 
none  among  the  majority  who  will  support  Government, 
there  are  soma  among  the  minority  who  will  oppose  them — 
Dudley  Stuart,  Angerstein,  and  Eurdett,  who  went  away. 

The  majority  of  the  world  naturally  look  at  this  event 
with  the  eye  of  party,  and  as  a  triumph  one  way  and  a 
mortification  the  other  ;  but  I,  who  have  no  party  prejudices 
and  predilections,  and  care  nothing  who  is  in  the  chair,  and 
not  much  who  is  in  office,  provided  "the  thing,"  as  Cobbett 
calls  it,  is  kept  going,  look  at  this  division  with  sorrow  and 
alarm,  as  affordmg  undoubted  evidence  that  no  prospect 
appears  of  the  possibility  of  this  or  any  other  Government 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  a  Govern- 
ment is  intended.  We  seem  to  be  arrived  at  wliat  is  vulgarly 
termed  a  dead-lock.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
the  present  Ministers  are  in  a  minority,  and  that  all  the 
other  parties  in  the  House  united  can  beat  them  when  they 
wilL  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  can  beat  any  section  of 
thoir  opponents  whenever  these  are  disunited.  The  political 
attraction  which  binds  together  the  mass  cannot  last  long, 
and  there  are  too  many  elements  of  repulsion  in  esse  or  in 
posse  not  to  insure  the  speedy  disjunction  of  the  several 
atoms ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  can  be  held  together, 
what  is  to  happen?  Peel  will  take  a  beating  or  two,  but  he 
may  be  so  beaten  as  to  be  compelled  to  resign  or  again  dis- 
solve. Suppose  he  dissolves.  The  Tories  think  the  reaction 
is  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  Conservative  interest  would 
gain  largely  by  another  dissolution ;  still  there  is  scarcely  a 
hope  of  their  gaining  enough  to  enable  Peel  to  carry  on  the 
Ciovernment  with  such  constant  and  dependihle  majorities  as 
can  alone  render  it  efficacious  and  secure.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Peel  resigns,  the  Opposition,  should  they  return  to  power, 
must  dissolve  ;  for  what  can  they  do  against  300  Tories  ?  and 
what  Ministry  can  by  possibility  be  formed  that  can  have  a 
certain  majority  of  its  oion  out  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Whigs,  Ra(Uca!s,  Repealers,  and  men  of  every  shade  and 
gradation  of  opinion  ?  Their  situation,  notwithstanding  their 
victory,  seems  worse  than  that  of  their  antagonists  with  refer- 
ence to  their  power  as  a  party;  and  if  they  do  storm  Down- 
ing Street  and  St  James's,  and  go  again  to  the  country,  as  far 
as  appearances  go,  what  chance  have  they  of  materially  bet 
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toring  their  condition,  and  getting  another  House  of  Commons 
more  manageable  and  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than 
this?  This  victory,  therefore,  will  not  enable  the  old  Govern- 
ment to  triumph  over  the  new,  or  materially  affect  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  and,  as  somebody  said  last  night,  they 
will  be  very  much  puzzled  what  to  do  with  their  majority  now 
^  the3'  have  got  it. 

The  first  impression  of  great  events  is  generally  one  of 
alarm,  which  upon  this  occasion  subsequent  reflection  has  di- 
minished as  far  as  relates  to  the  immediate psril  of  the  present 
Government.  Speculation  already  began  last  night  as  to  the 
Address,  on  which  some  pretend  no  amendment  will  be  moved, 
others  that  one  will,  which  as  certainly  will  be  carried.  Ko 
question  can,  however,  be  more  embarrassing  to  the  Whig 
loaders,  for  they  would  be  disposed  in  prudence  to  abstain 
from  any  very  violent  measure,  but  will  find  great  difBculty  in 
dealing  with  their  associates.  If  they  resolve  upon  pushing 
their  victory  and  amending  the  Address,  they  run  the  risk  of 
exciting  terror  by  their  violence;  if  they  avoid  this,  probably 
some  of  the  Radicals  will  do  it,  and  then  they  must  support 
Government  on  the  Address  against  a  Radical  section  of  the 
House,  or  join  with  the  Radicals  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
by  supporting  their  amendment  or  persuading  them  to  with- 
draw it;  in  either  case  drawing  closer  the  bonds  o£  that  con- 
nection which  they  are  ashamed  and  afraid  to  avow,  and 
which  will,  I  strongly  incline  to  believe,  be  in  the  end  fatal  to 
the  Whig  party.  The  only  thing  that  can  truly  be  predicted 
is,  that  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty,  embarrassment,  a  state 
of  things  full  of  difficulty  and  peril,  but  not  totalli/  without 

JTehruary  %lst. — The  Government  were  grievously  annoyed 
at  the  event  of  Thursday,  and  the  "Duke  rejected  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  consolation,  "  that  it  would  turn  out  a  good 
tiling."  At  Lord  Salisbury's  dinner  (to  which  Peel  did  not  go) 
tliey  were  all  very  dejected,  and  the  Duke  said  at  once  it  was 
as  bad  as  could  be ;  and  the  thing  appeared  the  worse  be- 
cause they  had  been  led  to  feel  so  very  secure.  He  desired 
his  private  secretary  to  have  every  thing  ready  to  quit  the 
Foreign  Office  at  a  moment's  notice.  However,  at  dinner 
yesterday  at  Peei's  (a  great  dinner  to  aU  the  Bmbassadors 
and  twenty-six  people)  he  said  to  me, "  It  is  very  bad,  but  I 
consider  the  country  on,  its  legs  again.^*     "  Do  you  ?  "  I  said, 
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"lam  glad  you  think  so."  "Oh,yes,I  thinU  that,  however 
this  may  end ;  I  think  the  country  is  on  its  legs  again," 

The  Whigs  are  resolved  to  push  their  victory  with  all  their 
energies,  and  they  appear  to  have  no  doubt  of  ousting  the 
Government,  and  as  they  are  determined  to  proceed  by  any 
and  every  means  in  their  career,  and  the  others  are  equally 
resolved  to  light  the  battle  while  any  means  of  resistance  re- 
main, the  strife  must  be  deadly,  and  such  as  to  extinguish  any 
hope  of  a  coalition  between  moderate  men  of  both  sides  for 
the  simple  reason  that  moderation  has  ascended  to  Heaven, 
and  such  men  will  no  longer  be  found. 

Mbruary  %Zd. — The  Opposition  mean  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  which  they  expect  to  carry  by  a  larger 
majority  than  the  last.  Their  tactics  are  completely  arranged, 
and  their  understanding  with  O'Connell  and  all  the  Radicals 
so  good  that  they  think  there  is  no  danger  of  any  indiscreet 
ebullition  in  any  quarter.  Discarding  every  prospective  con- 
sideration, and  prepared  to  encounter  all  consequences,  they 
concentrate  all  their  energies  upon  the  single  object  of  turning 
out  the  Grovemment,  in  which  they  have  no  doubt  of  succeed- 
ing. It  is  the  first  time  (as  far  as  I  know)  that,  any  great 
party  ever  proceeded  upon,  and  avowed,  such  a  principle  as 
that  which  binds  these  people  together  and  puts  them  in 
action ;  namely,  to  destroy  the  King's  Ministry,  without  any 
reference  to  the  measures  that  Mmistry  may  propose,  and 
without  waiting  to  see  how  they  may  intend  to  carry  on  the 
Government.  Not  only  do  they  throw  out  of  their  considera- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  but  they  are  resolved 
to  accomplish  its  destruction,  without  being  prepared  to  sub- 
stitute any  stronger  Government  in  its  room,  and  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  Siat  its  dissolution  must  necessarily  produce 
a  state  of  extraordinary  embarrassment,  from  which  they  do 
not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  extricating  the  country. 
All  that  they  ever  condescend  to  say,  in  answer  to  any  such 
remonstrances,  is  this ;  "  The  King  exercised  his  prerogative 
in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  manner.  We  have 
the  same  right  to  reject  his  Government,  that  he  had  to  turn 
out  ours ;  if  there  is  embarrassment,  it  is  none  of  our  creating, 
the  King  and  the  Tories  must  be  responsible  for  it.  We  care 
not  what  are  the  principles  now  avowed  by  them.  If  they  are 
not  Reformers,  they  cannot  govern  this  country,  and  are  not  to 
be  tolerated  at  the  head  of  affairs.  If  they  are,  it  is  not  to  be 
endured  that  they  should  usurp  our  places,  and  then  in  defiance 
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of  all  ihoir  priiiuiples,  and  in  opposition  to  all  tLeir  previous 
conduct,  carrj-  into  effect  the  measures  which  we  aliould,  with 
perfect  cousisteney,  have  brought  forward.  We  will  listen 
therefore  to  nothing.  Out  they  shall  go,  and  till  we  have  got 
them  out,  we  will  never  rest,  nor  desist  from  our  attacks." 
"  Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  qiiEerere,"  such  is  the  manner  of 
their  reasoning.  Their  intention  seems  to  be  to  avoid  doing 
any  thing  very  desperate,  but  to  keep  beating  the  Govei-nment, 
constantly  exhibiting  their  own  power  and  the  helpless  state 
of  their  adversaries  to  the  world.  Some  of  them  affect  to 
deny  their  union  with  O'Connell,  but  they  say  whatever  suits 
tlieir  present  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Manners  Sutton,  they 
took  care  to  have  the  charts  against  him  disseminated  through 
the  country,  and  did  their  best  to  have  them  believed.  The 
constituencies  believed  them,  and  instructed  their  representa- 
ti^'es  accordingly ;  and  when,  by  these  means,  they  had  secured 
a  majority,  they  came  down  at  the  last  moment  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  oivned  that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  allegations  against  him,  John  Russell  had  written  a 
letter  (perhaps  more  than  one)  in  which  he  urged  opposition 
to  Sutton,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  adrised  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  Parliament.  Goulburn  got  possession  of  this  let^ 
ter,  which  was  handed  to  him  during  the  debate,  he  does  not 
know  by  whom.  (Goulburn  told  me  this  himself.)  He  gave 
it  to  Peel  while  he  was  speaking,  or  just  before.  Peel  asked 
John  Bussell  if  he  had  ever  said  so,  and  John  Russell  denied 
it.  Peel  did  not  produce  the  letter  as  he  might  have  done, 
but  the  story  was  told  in  the  Timea  the  next  day.  So  in  the 
Citse  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  John's  controversy 
with  him.  He  told  an  untruth,  undoubtedly  without  luiowing 
it,  but  he  might  have  known  it;  the  lie  did  its  b     ' 


and  though  he  afterward  made  a  very  handsome  apology, 
half  the  people  who  were  influenced  by  the  original  statement 
never  heard  of  tlie  contradiction,  or  cared  for  it,  if  they  did ; 
and  to_  show  the  candor  of  the  Liberal  press,  the  Morning 
Ghronide,  and  other  papers  of  that  persuasion,  which  trum- 
peted forth  the  original  lie,  never  inserted  the  subsequent 
correspondence,  and  Lord  John's  contradiction  of  his  own 
statement.  I  like  him  so  much  personally,  that  I  am  sorry 
for  all  this.     To  return  to  the  party,  they  are  boiling  with 
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indignation  at  the  idea  of  another  dissolation,  and  talk  of 
such  advice  to  the  King  as  affording  good  ground  for  im- 
peachment, though  till  they  have  settled  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  had  their -wicked  will  of  it,  the  Ministers  would  be  pretty- 
safe  before  that  tribunal  for  such  an  act.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  Peel  will  dissolve,  and  go  once  more  to  the 
country  if  he  can,  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  sort  of  oppo- 
sition they  offer,  and  the  majorities  they  can  bring  into  the 
field.  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  told  me  that  he  never  saw-  the 
King  so  determined  as  he  is  to  stand  by  this  Grovemment  to 
the  last,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  these  men  will  prove  de- 
ficient in  courage. 

February  2ith. — The  Opposition  expect  a  majority  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  on  the  amendment.  The  union  with  O'Connell 
is  complete,  however  long  it  may  last,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
give  up  Kepea],  and  they  are  to  find  some  lucrative  place  for 
him  when  they  get  in  again.  What  he  wants  is  to  be  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland;  the  rent  fails,  and  money  he 
must  have.  It  is  a  wretched  thing  that  there  is  no  buying 
tlaat  man  now  without  disgrace;  well  would  ifc  have  been  to 
have  made  the  purchase  long  ago;  and  it  will  not  be  the  least 
curious  part  of  his  curious  life  if  this  bargain  takes  place,  and 
he  settles  down  into  the  regular  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  and  bond  Jide  abandons  agitation.  There  was  great 
curiosity  last  night  to  know  whether  the  Speaker  dined  with 
Peel.  It  is  usual  for  him  to  dine  with  the  leader  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  on  these  occasions,  and  hear  the  speech 
read.  Sutton  always  dined  with  Althorp,  but  then  Althorp 
put  him  in  the  chair,  Abercromby,  however,  very  properly 
told  Peel  the  difficulty  he  felt,  and  that  he  thought  he  should 
only  embarrass  the  company,  and  Peel  acquiesced  in  his  ex- 
cuse. 

Mhruary  "iUh. — The  King  went  down  to  Parliament  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  and  was  neither  well  nor  Ul  re- 
ceived ;  nobody  takes  his  hat  off,  but  there  was  some  slight 
cheering.  The  speech  disappointed  me,  it  was  rather  bald, 
and  so  thought  some  of  the  moderate  men.  In  the  morning 
theie  was  a  meetmg  at  the  King's  Head,  Palace  Yard,  to 
which  modeiate  men-beis  of  Parliament  were  invited  by  an 
anonjmous  circular  Thirty  thiee  were  present,  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  m  the  rhau-  Giaham  came  to  it,  and  said  Lord 
Stanley  would  have  come  ■ilso,  but  that  he  had  invited  a  few 
of  his  fnends  to  assemble  at  his  house,  with  an  object  similar 
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to  that  wJiich  liad  brought  the  present  meeting '  trjjiether  nnd 
that  if  It  were  agreeable  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  meet 
his  friends  that  afternooa  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
ihej  all  weat,  and  there  were  present  forty-five  or  fifty  of 
whom  eight  had  voted  for  Abercromby.  He  made  them  a 
s|)eech,  statmg  that  it  was  evident  the  Government  must  fall 
it  tliey  were  to  be  repeatedly  defeated,  and  his  view  of  the 
necessity  of  obstructing  violent  measures  directed  against 
tlicm  was  something  to  tiiis  effect.  The  result  was  an  agree- 
ment to  meet  again  this  day,  and  last  night  a  few  more  names 
were  added  to  their  list.  This  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
l!^  u^"  ^^  P^"^/'  ""^  *^^  ^^^^  *^^°S  tl>at  can  happen  will  be 
that  this  party  should  grow  numerous.  Many  men  do  not  like 
the  composition  of  the  Government,  and  yet  wish  to  support 
It  without  being  identified  with  it,  as  the  majority  of  those 
who  attend  the  meetings  are  disposed  to  support  Peel,  Stan- 
ley secunng  them  as  his  adherents,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  must  in  fact  subscribe  to  their  opinions  and  dispo- 
sition; and  as  men  are  more  inclined  to  join  a  numerous  than 
a  scanty  sect,  fresh  adherents  may  repair  to  that  standard, 
liventually  he  will  join  the  Government,  and  the  best  cliance 
of  weathering  the  storm  will  be  through  this  moderate  Liberal 
party. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Sandon  in  a  speech  feebly 
delivered,  but  containing  good  matter.  Morpeth  made  a 
good  speech,  moving  the  amendment.  The  debate  was  verv 
dtiU  mdeed.  Dr.  Bowring  a  total  failure.  It  was  eipectecl 
the  House  would  adjourn,  if  not  divide,  and  the  Speaker  put 
the  question,  when  Peel  got  up.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
luUmg  of  the  uproar,  and  the  shuffling  and  scrambling  into 
seats,  till  all  was  quiet  and  the  whole  coast  clear.  He  spoke 
very  ably  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  his  speech  not 

'  rTMs  moetJag  (wliicli  irill  probaMy  iave  important  reaults,  as  it  wna  the 
lomidatiori  of  that  whioh  met  allecwcri  st  Stanlaj's  and  thefoiraation  of  «iis 
party  will  turn  the  balance  on  the  Conservative  side)  ori^ated  in  tiie  most 
insigiiiioaat  cavBes.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  an  oi'i^nary  person,  and  a  Mr.  Yomut, 
tal  [UBS  tlia  thiHff  ovor,  sugeested  to  one  another  to  try  and  got  together  moS- 
eraie  mail  and  thay  penned  and  aent  out  a  parcel  of  notes  addreeaed  to  tIios,c 
w  CO  tfley  inonght  oame  imdor  that  doaeiipHoa,  bearaiK  no  BigQBtuie,  and  eivinff 
no  indioation  oT  the  qnarter  &om  which  ffioy  emanated  "Wlcn  the  tMity-throe 
people  who  oame  -were  aasomhled,  they  ftmnd  theraselvca  for  the  moat  pavt 
Mimigeis  to  each  other,  and  each  asMng who  such  and  such  noneTTtis  'Wlien 
OraLam  m^^tod  any  who  chose  to  go  to  Lord  Stanley's,  Moaloy  rather  wanted 
to  decline,  to  ge  on  with  Lis  own  meeting,  and  piny  an  importunt  cart,  but 
ho^  ■"^I'^T''^  °f  «1^^  so  ^^  WIS  obi|ed  fo  go  Vith  the  rest  to  SSley^s 
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containing  much  oratory,  but  in  a  tone  at  once  lofty  and 
firm,  yet  discreet,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  to 
malce  an  impression  on  all  wlio  were  impressible.  There  is 
no  use  in  entering  into  details  o£  speeches  which  are  now 
reported  with  such  perfect  fidelity.  This  may  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  Stanley's  meeting  to-day,  and  his  speech  will  be 
listened  to  with  intense  anxiety  to-night.  The  Opposition 
(as  Duncannon  told  me)  espect  a  majority  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  so  that  if  it  is  considerably  less  than  that,  it 
will  be  tantamount  to  a  defeat. 

February  26(A. — Stanley  spoke  last  night,  attacldng  both 
aides,  not  violently,  but  announcing  his  intention  to  vote 
against  the  amendment.  The  Government  were  annoyed  at 
his  speech,  especially  at  his  expressing  some  sort  of  disap- 
probation of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  he  would  have 
done  well  to  omit  for  many  reasons.  Lord  John  Russell,  by 
universal  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  made  an  excellent 
speech.  I  did  not  hear  either  him  or  Stanley.  John  has 
surpassed  all  expectations  hitherto,  as  leader,  which  is  matter 
of  great  exultation  to  his  party,  but  the  tide  is  already  be- 
ginning to  turn,  and  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  weakness 
in  the  great  unwieldy  heterogeneous  body  he  is  at  the  head 
of.  Tavistock  came  to  me  yesterday  morning,  and  told  me 
his  brother  had  sent  for  him,  "finding  himself  in  difficulties." 
He  did  not  particularize  them,  but  said  that  naturally  in  a 
situation  of  such  novelty,  he  found  considerable  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  He  owned  that  the  meeting  at  Lichfield 
House,  whieh  O'ConneU  bad  attended  by  invitation,  hstd 
alarmed  and  disgusted  many  of  tbe  old  Whigs,  and  it  was 
settled  there  shoulil  be  no  more  such  meetings.  Then  there 
has  been  some  little  correspondence  between  Ward  and  Lord 
John  about  the  Irish  Church  question,  the  former  wishing  to 
manage  the  matter,  which  he  brought  forwai-d  last  year,  and 
he  wrote  to  John  about  it,  who  replied  rather  shortly,  that 
he  himself  intended  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject.  This 
ia  a  trifle,  but  trifles  like  these  contribute  to  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  importance,  and  the  moment  there  is  any  beginning 
of  disunion  or  weakness  in  such  a  party,  a  veiy  short  time 
will  make  it  fall  to  pieces. 

Lord  Stanley  assembled  his  followers  again  yesterday  to 
the  number  of  about  fifty ;  other  adhesions,  and  half-adhesions, 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the  result  is  an 
expectation  that  the  boasted  majority  of  thirty  or  forty  will 
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■^,7^"'!!?  '^o''^'"  to  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  be  no  majority  at 
all.      ihe  erection  of  this  standard  will  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
abiljty,  save  the  Government,  and  defeat  the  factious  designs 
of    the   ffreat  Whig  and    Radical   coalition;    but  I  distrust 
Stanley  himself,  and  see  the  great  chance  there  is  of  hia 
vanity  and  selfish  ambition  producing  other  difficulties,  the 
pressure  of  which,  though  he  may  not  feel  it  now,  will  some 
time  hence  become  heaiytohim       His  object  at  present  is 
to  gather  to  himself  the  hrgest  party  h    can ;  but  though  h^ 
may  lead  them,  he  can  only  lead  th  m  the  way  they  are 
minded   to   f^o,  and   the   design  of   his   friends  is  to  "show 
themselves  Conservatn  es  without  I  emg  Tories,  to  save  this 
Government,  not  fron  loii,  to  it  but  fiom  fear  of  its  op. 
ponents  and  of  the  alternative       He  certamly  may  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  arbiter  of  all  great  questions,  and 
sictually  be  so  to  a  certain  degree,  but  as  his  ultimate  object 
must  be  his  return  to  office,  he  can  only  hope  to  return  (at 
least  with  any  prospects  of  success)  with  Peel  and  the  Tories. 
Jt  IS,  therefore,  egregious  folly  in  him,  by  an  affectation  of 
neutrality  and  independence,  to  shock  and  disgust  that  great 
body,  which  must  ever  be  the  strength  of  a  Conservative 
Government,    by   twitting    the    Duke   of    Wellington    and 
attacking   with   sarcasms    or    reproaches    certain    measures 
or  omissions,  or  particular  members  of  Government,  and  espe- 
cially the  Duke  himself.     The  Duke  is,  after  all,  the  idol  of  the 
lories,  and  they  will  not  endure  that  a  youth  like  Stanley 
shall  avail  himself  of  hia  accidental  advantages  to  treat  their 
great  man  with  levity  and  disrespect ;  and  all  this  he  has  not 
coolness,  sagacity,  and  temper  enough  to  see,  nor  to  discern 
that  his  most  becoming  and  dignified  course  would  be  to  con- 
duct himself  with  a  seriousness  and  gravity  suitable  to  the  im- 
jiortance  of  the  crisis  and  of  the  part  he  aspires  to  play  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  wJiich  are  at  stake.     If  he  be- 
heves  m  his  conscience  that  the  Opposition  are  animated  with 
n  spirit  of  faction,  and  that  their  triumph  would  be  the  fore- 
runner of  revolution  or  confusion,  he  should  take  his  stand  on 
a  great  principle,  and  support  the  Government  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  best  enable  it  to  confound  the  schemes  of  its  an- 
tagonists ;  but  all  this  time  he  is  dreading  to  be  called  a  Tory, 
and  he  does  not  certainly  give  up  the  hope  and  notion  o£  re- 
miiting  himself  with  the  moderate  section  of  his  late  colleagues. 
He  endeavors  to  keep  up  an  amicable  intercourse  with  them, 
ant.  to  make  them  believe  that  he  has  no  intention  of  conneot- 
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ing  himself  more  closely  with  this  Government,  Siich_  am- 
biguous conduct,  and  his  occasional  asperities  and  incivilities, 
have  begun  already  to  disgust  and  alienate  the  Tories ;  and 
though  they  have  too  much  need  of  him  now  not  to  be  ohliged 
to  restrain  the  expression  of  their  feeliogs,  the  time  may  come 
when  he  will  have  need  of  them,  and  he  will  then  find  the  in- 
convenient consequences  of  hta  present  behavior, 

Fehniary  27ih. — They  divided  at  half-past  one  this  morn- 
ing, 309  to  303.  I  went  over  the  list  before  dinner,  and  made 
out  a  majorittf  of  six  (correct  all  but  one).  Gisborne,  Howicls, 
and  Graham,''spoke  tolerably,  O'Connell  very  good  for  the  first 
ten  minutes,  and  very  bad  all  the  rest.  I  was  not  there. 
Certainly  Stanley's  conduct  is  queer.  Notwithstanding  the 
sharp  things  he  said  against  Government  in  his  speech  on 
Wednesday,  and  various  little  marks  of  scorn  he  throws  out 
here  and  there,  he  said  to  Francis  Egerton  on  Tuesday,  after 
all  the  Opposition  men  had  been  speaking,  "  Why  does  not 
Peel  get  up,  or  at  least  put  up  one  of  the  Government,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  this  balderdash  ?  "  Francis  went  and  told  Peel, 
who  was  very  much  out  of  sorts  (at  the  state  of  the  debate  I 
suppose),  and  asked  rather  angrily  for  Sir  G.  Clerk,  Francis 
went  to  look  for  Clerk,  and  when  he  returned  Peel  was  on  bis 
legs.     This  he  told  me  yesterday  morning. 

Marah  5tA. — Met  Mulgrave  at  dinner  at  Seaford's,  and  he 
still  talks  with  confidence  of  turning  the  Government  out ; 
that  five  or  six  of  Stanley's  tail  have  whisked  round  again  to 
the  Whigs ;  that  tliey  can  beat  the  Government  on  every 
question  by  greater  majorities  than  on  the  two  they  have 
aheady  tried,  which  were  the  worst  for  them,  and  that  any 
other  Government  {of  their  party)  would  get  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session. 

March  11th.— The  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  158,  much  more  than  was  necessary,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Government  would  have  done  wisely,  when  they 
found  they  were  sure  of  not  being  beaten,  to  allow  their 
friends  to  redeem  their  pledges  (or  as  many  of  them  as  stood 
deeply  committed),  for  it  will  be  found  that  several  of  them 
will  suffer  greatly  from  this  vote  in  their  counties.     Peel  {as 


„_jal)  made  an  admirable  speech  ;  he  continues  to  distinguish 
liimself  by  a  marked  superiority,  both  in  oratory  and  manage- 
ment, which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  There  is  nobody  who 
approaches  liim,  and  every  day  he  displays  more  and  more  his 
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capacity  for  government  and  undoubted  fitness  for  the  situa- 
tion he  IS  in.  He  cannot  help  being  a  great  man,  because  he 
lives  in  an  age  of  pigmies;  and  he  will  be  as  great  as  great 
talents  without  a  great  mind  can  make  anjbodv.  Even  some 
of  the  violent  Eadicals  say  that  if  Peel's  associates  could  be 
disposed  of,  thej  would  not  object  to  him. 
T  ■  ,-^''™'^13fA.— There  was  a.  meeting  of  the  Opposition  at 
l-ichtield  House  yesterday,  to  consider  what  they  should  do 
about  Hume's  motion  to  grant  the  supplies  for  three  months 
^nd  the  result  was  that  the  design  should  be  abandoned, 
ihus  they  have  shown  their  teeth  without  daiiug  to  bite. 
Many  of  their  people  would  not  have  gone  with  them,  and  if 
tins  grand  project  failed  now  thus  early  in  the  session  still 
less  chance  wUl  it  have  at  a  later  period.  Peel's  skill  and 
great  superiority,  and  the  disunion  and  uncertainty  of  the  vast 
unwieldy  body  opposed  to  him,  will  carry  him  throuo-h 

March  14iA.— Last  night  was  a  terribly  damagmg  night 
to  the  Government,  and  fully  justifies  all  that  I,  in  Minmon 
with  almost  everybody  else,  thought  of  that  miserable  appoint- 
luent  of  Loadonderrj.'  Shiel  brought  it  for^vard,  and  a  storm 
burst  from  every  side.  Stanley  made  a  strong  speech  ao-ainst 
it,  and  Mahon  totally  broke  down.  Peel  spoke  cleveriv  as 
usual,  but  fighting  under  difficulties,  and  dodging  about,  and 
siiittmg  his  ground  with  every  mark  of  weakness.  The  result 
is  that  Londonderry  cannot  go,  and  must  either  resign  or  his 
uommation  be  canceled.  This  is  miserable  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Gkivemment,  and  an  awkward  position  to  be  placed 
ill.  _  It  IS  very  questionable  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  not 
resiga  upon  it,  which  would  make  another  great  embarrass- 
ment, for  there  is  nobody  to  fill  his  place.  It  serves  the  Gov- 
ernment right,  and  the  Duke  especially,  for  havino-  built  up 
such  a  wall  to  run  their  heads  against.  They  knew  the  loath- 
ing people  had  for  the  man,  how  odious  and  ridiculous  he  had 
made  himself,  how  obnoxious  and  indefensible  the  appoint- 
ment would  be,  and  yet,  though  there  was  no  reason  or  occa- 
sion for  It,  and  their  circumstances  were  so  difficult  that  the 
utmost  caution  and  prudence  were  requisite  in  all  their  sub- 
ordinate and  collateral  proceedings,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
and  essential  ones,  they  had  the  blind  and  obstinate  folly  to 
niake  this  appointment.  It  is  not  contempt  of  public  opinion 
m  the  Duke,  but  it  is  that  ignorance  or  indifference,  or  disre- 
Pete^bm'^^"^'^''^  °^  Londoiidarrj  had  been  appointad  EmbaasKdoi-  to  SL 
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gard  of  it,  wliicli  has  been  tlie  besetting  sin  of  his  political  life, 
and  has  so  largely  affected  his  political  sayings  and  doings. 
Peel  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  have  taken  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  his  position,  and  the  effect  such  an  appoi\itraent 
would  have  on  it.  It  is  dllfioult  to  say  what  conscqiieiices 
may  flow  from  this  alfair.  The  Grovcriiment  can  stand  no 
shocks  and  buffets  ;  if  they  go  on,  it  ciin  only  be  by  the  most 
dexterous  management,  aod  by  obtaining  constant  advantages 
in  the  petty  and  daily  warfare  of  Parliament,  and  thus  gather- 
ing confidence  by  degrees,  that  they  can  accomplish  it.  It 
would  be  too  mortifying  if  such  a  man  should  be  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Government  and  of  all  the  evils  that  would 
result  therefrom.  Knatohbull,  who  was  dragged  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  Peel  (in  order  to  make  a  diversion),  defended  him- 
self and  spoke  remarkably  well.  He  is  the  only  Cabinet  Min- 
ister who  has  shown  any  thing  like  a  facultv  to  support  Peel. 
It  was  rather  amusing  to  see  the  attempt  of  Peel  to  take  the 
dogs  off  the  scent  of  Londonderry  and  throw  them  on  that  of 
Knatohbull ;  but  they  .were  soon  whipped  off,  and  put  again 
upon  the  right  track.  There  was  one  good  hit.  A  Sir  George 
Strickland,  attacking  Knatohbull,  said,  "  Talk  of  the  Kight 
Honorable  Baronet  as  a  Keformer,  indeed,  when  Iremember 
his  coming  down  night  after  night  during  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  opposing  every  part  and  particle  of  it,  clause  after  chnise,' 
when  KnatchbuU  took  his  hat  off  and  said,  "  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Parliament" 

March  15iA.— The  Londonderry  debate  has  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  is  a  source  of  prodigious  triumph  and  esulttitiou 
to  the  Opposition.  In  the  morning  I  met  Lady  Peel,  who  was 
full  of  compassion  for  Londonderry,  and  said,  "  He  had  be- 
haved very  nobly  about  it."  Nobody  doubts  that  he  cannot 
go,  whether  he  "resigns  voluntarily  or  not ;  but,  end  how  it 
may,  it  is  a  disastrous  occurrence.  If  Glorei-nment  should 
persist  in  the  appointment,  they  would  be  beaten  by  a  great 
majority,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  vote  him  out ;  if 
It  is  given  up,  it  is  a  monstrous  concession  to  the  violence  and 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for,  however  objectionable 
the  appointment  may  have  been,  it  is  not  so  outrageous  as  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  with  the  King's  un- 
doubted prerogative,  and  on  the  whole  the  principle  of  such 
interference  mav  be  considered  more  inconvenient  than  sub- 
mitting to  the  appointment  itself.  It  will  probably  lead  be- 
fore long  to  other  encroachments  upon  t^hc  Executive  power, 
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and  we  shall  soon  sec  tlie  House  of  Commous  interfering  about 
evarj  thiag. 

In  the  evening  I  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Lady 
Howe's,  who  talked  about  the  affair,  and  said  that  he  was  not 
particularly  p^ial  to  the  man,  nor  ever  had  been ;  but  that 
he  was  very  fit  for  that  pest,  was  an  excellent  Embassador, 
procured  more  information  and  obtained  more  insigbt  into  t!ie 
affairs  of  a  foreign  Court  than  anybody,  and  that  he  was  the 
best  relator  of  what  passed  at  a  conferenoe,  and  wrote  the 
best  account  of  a  conversation,  of  an}'  man  he  knew,  I  said 
this  might  be  all  true,  but  that  though  Ae  knew  it,  the  genei^ 
ality  of  people  did  not,  and  the  public  could  only  judge  of 
him  by  what  tbey  heard  or  read  of  hia  speeches,  and  what 
was  related  of  hia  conduct  on  former  occasions ;  that  on  that 
account  he  was  very  obnoxious,  and  that  his  violent  and  in- 
temperate attacks  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, the  sentiments  he  had  displayed  generally  had  raised  a 
great  prejudice  against  him,  and  I  bad  therefore  been  sure 
from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  appointment  that  it  would  be 
severely  attacked,  and  regretted  exceedingly  for  that  reason 
that  it  had  ever  been  made.  I  had  told  Lady  Peel  the  same 
thiDjT,  for  it  is  difficult  to  resist  telling  them  the  real  truth ; 
and  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  be  told  them. 

Last  night  I  met  Lord  Howick,  who  is  bitter  enough 
against  the  Ministers,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that 
that  they  might  be  well  dragged  through  the  mire,  but  not  be 
turned  out.  I  asked, "  Why,  if  he  wished  they  should  stay  in, 
he  desired  that  they  should  be  discredited  ?"  and  he  replied, 
"  That  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  present  to  replace  them, 
but  that  he  saw  the  prospective  means,  and  he  would  have 
them  go  on  tiU  the  time  was  ripe  for  change,  but  that  they 
should  be  made  every  day  more  odious."  These  means,  I 
doubt  not,  are  the  reconciliation  of  Stanley  with  the  Whigs, 
which  is  clearly  contemplated  by  both  one  and  the  other. 
Hobhouse's  speech  the  other  night  was  very  civil  to  Stanley^ 
no  doubt  with  that  view,  and  much  personal  intimacy  is  affected 
between  bim  and  the  Whig  leaders.  Then  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  in  my  mind  by  the  account  I  have  just  lieard 
from  Charlton  (who  enlisted  under  the  Stanley  banner)  of 
the  tone  and  animus  displayed  at  the  last  meeting  at  Stanley's. 
There  Stanley  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Young  to  declare  in  Etrooff 
terms  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gtovernment ;  and  Patrick 
Stewart  said  that  if  Hume's  motion,  for  limiting  the  supplies 
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to  three  moiitlis,  was  placeci  ia  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Eiia- 
sell,  he  thought  he  must  vote  for  it.  Stanley  opposed  this 
suggestion,  and  declared  his  disapprobation  {let  who  would 
bring  it  on)  of  so  strong  a  measure  as  stopping  the  supplies, 
and  he  said  he  thought  the  want  of  confidence  might  be  suf- 
ficiently evinced  without  having  recourse  to  any  murderous 
measures,  any  thing  absolutely  destructive  of  the  Government. 
The  general  tone  and  disposition  of  the  meeting  was  very 
inimical  to  the  present  Ministry,  and  Charlton  was  himself  so 
little  satisfied  with  what  passed,  and  especially  with  Stanley's 
apparent  bias  and  feeling,  that  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he 
had  joined  his  party  on  the  express  notion  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  the  Grovernment  a  fair  trial,  and  to  ask  whether  he  did 
not  understand  him  correctly  in  attributing  to  him  stOl  such 
an  intention.  He  replied  very  courteously,  and  tolerably  sat- 
isfactorily, but  it  certainly  seems  probable  tliai  he  is  more 
disposed  to  reunite  with  his  old  friends  than  to  form  any  con- 
nection with  these  men,  though  what  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind  is  to  raise  his  own  consequence  and  authority,  and  make 
the  best  bargain  he  eventually  can.  Charlton  says  that  he 
has  since  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation  upon  the  subject 
of  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  times,  but  that  he  has  no 
mind  to  discuss  the  subject,  Charlton  is  such  a  violent,  fool- 
ish, dangerous  fellow,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  Stanley  kept 
aloof  from  him,  and  was  not  disposed  to  be  more  than  merely 
civil  to  him. 

March  Itth. — Londonderry  made  a  good  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  night,  gentlemanlike  and  temperate. 
He  got  a  good  deal  of  empty  praise  in  both  Houses  in  lieu 
of  the  solid  pudding  he  is  obliged  to  give  up.  He  said  "  that 
he  bad  had  no  communication  with  the  Government,  nor  had 
sought  any  advice,  neither  had  any  been  tendered  to  him ;  that 
he  had,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  on  the  course  ha 
should  pursue."  All  this  is  untrue  ;  he  went  to  Peel  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  told  him  he  was  ready  to  do  what  he  pleased  ; 
but  Peel  said  he  could  give  him  no  opinion.  He  then  con- 
sulted various  people,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Bucking- 
ham int&r  alios,  who  advised  him  not  to  resign.  It  appeared 
to  be  his  object  to  obtain  opinions  to  that  effect,  and  up  to 
late  yesterday  afternoon  nobody  knew  what  he  meant  to  do; 
so  much  so,  that  the  Duke  left  the  Foreign  Office  without 
being  apprised  of  hia  intentions,  and  desired  if  any  letter 
oame  from  him  that  it  might  be  sent  after  him  to   the  House 
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of  Lords.  He  received  the  letter  on  the  stairs,  which  lie  read 
and  instantlj'  sent  to  Peei.  It  has,  altogetlier,  been  a  misera- 
ble afiiair,  and  it  is  certainly  true  what  John  Russell  said,  that 
in  "the  experimeGt  they  are  now  making,  that  wbich  the 
Eight  Honorable  Baronet  called  a  fair  tiial,  they  were  mnninjj 
considerable  hazard  that  the  most  useful  prerogatives  of  tlie 
Crown  -would  lose  that  dignity  and  respect  In  which  ihey  had 
formerly  been  held."  It  is  clearly  true  that  this  most  danger- 
ous precedent  of  interference  has  occurred  because  the  Gov- 
ernraent  has  no  strength  to  prevent  it,  and  because  we  have 
the  anomaly  of  a  Government  beating  up  against  a  hostile 
majority.  _  The  man  was  utterly  unftt,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  appointed,  but  the  case  against  him  (such  as  it  appears 
in  their  hands)  is  quite  insufficient  to  warrant  the  interference 
of  Parliament. 

I  take  it  that  the  effect  abroad  will  be  prodigious,  for 
though  LondondeiTy  resigris  of  hie  own  accord,  and  Peel  says 
he  would  have  stood  by  him-if  he  had  not,  the  simple  case  "is 
(and  such  will  be  tlie  appearance  of  it  all  over  Europe)  that 
the  King  appointed  Londonderry  Embassador  to  Russia,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  canceled  the  appointment. 

Every  thing  meanwhile  continues  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
The  Opposition  is  not  united  ;  the  Stanley  party,  with  their 
leader,  observe  a  suspicious  and  suspected  neutrality,  but  the 
Government  is  at  their  mercy  whenever  they  join  the  Oppo- 
sition, or,  indeed,  i£  they  keep  aloof.  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  go  on  very  long,  and  the  £ite  of  the  Government  must 
be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  Every  day  produces  fresh 
indications  of  Peel's  superiority,  and  his  capacity  for  the  lead 
111  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
gained  much  in  those  points  where  he  was  most  deficient — 
cordiality  and  communicativeness.  Francis  Egerton  came  to 
me  to-day  and  complained  that  on  the  Londonderry  debate, 
finding  that  nobody  spoke  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  went 
and  sat  by  Peel  and  offered  to  speak,  but  could  get  no  answer 
from  him;  and  Ashley  was  furious  because  when  Hume  asked 
for  some  information  on  some  point  of  Navy  estimates,  on 
which  he  (Ashley)  had  taken  pains  to  prepare  himself,  Peel 
would  not  let  him  g-ive  it,  but  took  it  out  of  his  hands.  AH 
this  is  very  impolitic,  and  shows  that  whatever  else  he  has 
gained  by  experience,  he  has  not  gained  the  art  of  making 
himself  popular  with  his  own  adherents  in  the  way  that  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Canning  used  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  however  he 
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mity  be  looked  up  to  as  a  Minister,  he  will  never  be  followed 
with  the  same  personal  devotion  that  they  coninianded. 

March  20t7h. — I  have  been  laid  up  with  the  gout  all  this 
week,  and  could  not  go  out  to  see  and  hear  what  is  gomg  on. 
On  Tuesday  night  Peel  brought  in  the  Dissenters'  Marriage 
liill,  and  his  plan  gave  almost  general  satisfaction  except  to 
those  whom  nothing  can  satish".  The  Opposition  papers  gave 
it  a  sort  of  cold  and  sulky  approbation,  evincing  how  little 
the  loudest  advocates  for  reforms  of  this  nature  really  care 
about  them.  The  Morning  Chronicle  seemed  to  regret  that 
Peel's  Bill  sliould  give  satisfaction  more  than  it  rejoiced  that 
the  Dissenters  were  to  obtain  it.  Marriage  is  made  a  civil 
contract  for  the  Dissenters,  and  a  slight  civil  form  is  substi- 
tuted for  tho  religious  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lliis  relieves  them  from  all  their  grievance ;  but  it  is  now 
said  that  they  lie  under  a  degradation,  because  it  is  not  also 
niiide  a  civil  contract  for  everybody  else,  and  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  changed  universally.  I  think  it  would  be  belter 
if  it  was  a  civil  contract,  but  nothing  can  be  more  captious 
than  such  an  objection,  or  more  impertinent,  and  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  the  law  changed,  because  I  believe  the  majoi'ity  of 
members  of  the  Ohuroli  of  England  are  content  that  it  should 
remain  as  it  is,  and  that  their  feelings  or  prejudices  would  be 
shacked  by  the  alteration. 

The  King  is  in  great  indignation  at  the  proceedings  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  about  Londonderry.  The  Duke  sent  Lon- 
donderry's letter  of  resignation  to  him,  and  his  Majesty  re- 
turned it  with  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  approbation 
of  Londonderrj-'s  conduct,  and  added  that  "  he  was  more  than 
ever  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his  determination  in  Novem- 
ber last,  to  refuse  his  consent  to  his  Government  being  led 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  he  had 
witnessed  his  conduct  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  support  he 
had  given  to  the  unconstitutional  attack  that  had  been  made 
upon  this  appointraent."  He  made  no  allusion  to  Stanley, 
whose  conduct  must  have  galled  him  still  more. 

Sir  E,  Siigden  has  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland 
because  his  wife  is  not  received  at  Court.  He  might  have  as- 
ceriaiued  very  easily  beforehand  what  would  happen,  or  have 
contrived  to  keep  her  away  from  Dublin.  It  was  understood 
when  he  took  the  Great  Seal  that  he  declined  being  made  a 
peer,  on  account  of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  eldest  son.  Half 
the  world  had  never  heard  of  Lady  Sugden,  or  knew  any  thing 
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"^  }f^-  ^'^^°^''  ^^^  *3  slie  is  an  excellent  woman,  cliaritable 
imd  kind-liearted,  I  fancy  she  has  moved  without  obstruction 
111  his  natural  circle  of  society.  He  went  to  Ireland  before 
^my  Lord-Lieutenant  was  named,  and  Lady  Sngden  was  re- 
ceived aa  a  matter  of  course.  When  Lady  Haddington  was 
apprised  o£  her  origin  and  history  slie  foresaw  the  difficulty 
iind  asked  the  Queen  what  she  was  to  do.  Her  Majesty  toJd 
tier  to  do  what  she  pleased,  but  that  certainly  she  could  not 
be  received  at  Court  here.  The  Lady-Lieutenant  therefore 
was  compelled  to  decline  receiving  her,  for  all  Ireland  would 
have  been  affronted  had  she  received  at  the  Castle  a  lady  not 
presentable  at  St.  James's.  Sugden  was  veiy  angrv,  and  hia 
indignation  arose  principally,  it  would  seem,  from  tidy  Can- 
terbury s  having  been  received  at  Court,  which  he  considers 
(with  some  rpason)  as  a  case  equally  flagrant.  Her  reception 
w-as  a  matter  of  bargain,  I  forget  at  this  moment  on  what  oc- 
casion, and  certainly  a  strong  measure.  Tlie  talk  is  that 
James  Parke  will  go  to  Ireland,  and  Sugden  return  to  the  Bar, 
winch  will  be  hard  upon  those  who  had  ahai-ed  his  vast  busi- 
ness, especially  on  the  siik-gown  men. 

March  21s!!.— Lord  Grey  is  come  to  town:  he  is  very 
strong  agamst  the  Eadicals,  and  highly  disgusted  at  so  many 
ot  them  having  been  admitted  to  the  Opposition  meetings. 
Me  and  btanley  met  with  excessive  cordiality.  Seftoit  was 
there  when  Stanley  called  upon  him.  The  King  received 
J-^ord  Grey  at  the  levee  with  such  civility  and  attention  as  to 
excite  peculiar  observation, 

^  Mare/i  23d— A  few  nights  ago  Brougham  was  speaking 
m  the  House  of  Lords  (upon  Lord  Radnor's  motion  about 
university  oaths),  and  was  attacking,  or  rather  beginning  to 
attack,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  that  tone  of  iniolent  sai- 
CEism  which  13  so  familiar  to  him,  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
harangue  the  Duke  from  the  opposite  side  lifted  up  his  finger, 
and  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  Now  take  care  what  you 
say  nest.  As  if  panic-stricken,  Brougham  broke  off,  and  i-an 
upon  some  other  tack.  The  House  is  so  narrow,  that  Lords 
call  almost  whisper  to  each  other  across  it,  and  the  menacing 
action  and  words  of  the  Duke  reached  Brougham  at  once. 
1  Ins  odd  a.neodote  rests  upon  much  concurrent  evidence.  Al- 
vnnley  told  it  to  De  Eos,  and  Lord  Salisbury  said  he  was  sit- 
ting close  to  the  Duke,  and  tt-itueesed  it  all.  The  Chancellor 
uttei'ward  confirmed  it. 

On  Friday  night,  on  the  debate  upon  Insh  TUIi(is,  Peel 
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bowled  down  his  opponents,  Hon  irk,  Rico  ind  Thomson, 
like  so  miny  Qmejiins ,  loi,  besidi-s  his  Mgor  md  power  in 
debate,  bis  memory  la  so  tenacious  and  correct,  that  they 
never  can  make  any  mistakes  without  has  detecting  them  ; 
and  he  is  mconceivibly  leady  in  all  refeiences  to  former  de- 
bates ind  their  jncilents,  ind  the  votes  and  speeches  of  in- 
dividual membeis  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  great 
performer  m  bis  piesent  part.  Old  &ii  Robert,  -who  must 
have  been  a  mm  of  exceedmg  shrewdness,  piedicted  that  his 
fid!  energies  would  iie\er  be  developed  till  he  was  in  the 
highest  place,  and  had  the  sole  direction  of  affaiis  ,  and  his 
brother  Lawrence,  who  told  this  to  Henry  de  Ros,  said  tliat 
in  early  youth  he  evinced  the  same  obstinate  and  unsocial 
disposition,  which  has  since  been  so  remarkable  a  feature  of 
his  character.  I  wish  he  was  not  hampered  with  the  Irish 
Church  fetters,  which  he  cannot  throw  off. 

Peel  wrote  a  letter  to  Hume  demanding  an  explanation 
of  certain  offensive  expressions  he  had  made  use  of  in^  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  got  an  answer,  which  was  sufficient, 
though  not  very  civil.  It  was  rather  unnecessary  that  he 
should  take  any  notice  of  what  Hume  said,  but  Peel  ia  a 
man  of  very  high  and  prompt  courage,  and  seems  to  have 
made  a  rule  to  himself  never  to  suffer  impertinence  from  any 
quarter  to  pass  unchecked.  It  is  certainly  of  great  service  to 
a  public  man,  and  it  largely  increases  the  estimation  m  which 
he  is  held,  to  estsblish  such  a  character.  It  is  no  small  det- 
riment to  Brougham  that  he  is  accounted  an  ai-rant  coward  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Peel  never  was  known  to  deal  in  the 
insolence,  and  bullying,  and  offensive  personalities  in  which 
the  other  has  so  copiously  indulged,  both  in  Parliament  and 
at  the  Bar. 

March  Uth.—A  meeting  at  Lichfield's  yesterday,  when 
they  resolved  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  great  battle  on 
Monday  next,  in  full  persuasion  that  Peel  will  resign  after  the 
division.  Whether  he  means  it  or  not,  I  have  no  idea,  but  it 
is  surprising  to  me  that  they  do  not  think  it  better  to  attack 
bim  on  his  Tithe  Bill  than  on  the  Appropriation  clause ;  for  I 
think  he  must  go  out  if  beaten  on  the  former,  but  need  not 
if  beaten  on  the  latter.  They  are,  however,  bent  upon  his 
expulsion  ;  and  Lichfield  {who  is  more  or  less  in  theu-  secrets) 
told  me  they  feel  no  difficulty  as  to  making  another  Govern- 
ment under  Melbourne's  auspices.  There  was  a  great  dinner 
of  the  Opposition  at  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  on  Suaday,  to 
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ivhich  Brougham  was  not  invited.  It  will  not  be  the  least  of 
their  difficulties  how  to  deal  with  hira.  Suffden  after  ail 
stays  in  Ireland.  I'he  Bar  were  up  in  arms  at  his  menaced 
return  among  them,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  half 
ruining  some  of  those  who  took  silk  gowns  upon  his  retire- 
ment. His  absurdity  will,  therefore,  have  had  no  other  effect 
tlian  that  of  revealing  his  wife's  misfortune  to  the  whole 
uortd  ma  very  noisy  way.  Lord  Canterbury  givesupCanada 
OR  account  of  his  wife's  health,  and  probably  not  likine  to 
yce  the  disagreeable  things  that  woufd  have  been  said  about 
himself  and  her.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  offered  it  to  Stratford 
tanning,  who,  though  clever  enough,  ia  eo  di^ile  d  viwe, 
that  nobody  can  be  less  calculated  for  conciliatory  objects  • 
so  that  for  a  situation  which  required  an  agent  of  stiong 
understanding  and  good  temper,  they  successively  selected  a 
tcolish  man  of  good  temper,  and  a  clever  man  of  bad 

Mareh  36(A.— On  Tuesday  night  Government  was  beaten 
on  a  division  about  the  Chatham  election;  a  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence in  jtself,  but  the  whole  affair  was  mismanaged.  John 
liuasell  had  said  he  should  not  divide,  but  his  people  were 
not  to  be  reatj-ained.  Peel  would  have  given  way  but  hia 
whippers-in  told  him  he  was  strong  enough  in  the  House  to 
carry  it,  which  only  shows  how  stupid  they  are.  It  is  now 
ivniversally  behoved  that  he  will  resign  next  week,  after  ihe 
division  on  John  Russell's  motion,  upon  which  he  is  sure  to 
be  beaten  by  twenty  or  thirty  votes.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  has  made  known  his  intentions  to  Stanley,  for  the 
latter  entertains  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Greyites  are 
all  alive,_and  patting  Lord  Grey  on  the  back  all  day  long  to 
incline  him  to  obey  the  summons  they  confidently  expect  him 
to  receive  from  the  King.  It  is  very  obvious  that  Peel  can- 
not go  on ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  he  could  even  were  he  to 
obtain  a  majority  on  Monday.  His  physical  strength  would 
not  suffice  for  the  harassing  warfare  that  is  waged  against 
him,  the  whole  brunt  of  which  he  bears  alone.  This  how- 
ever, IS  his  own  fault,  for  he  will  not  let  anybody  else  take  a 
part,  whether  from  distrust  of  his  colleagues,  or  his  own  rage 
ioT  bemg  all  m  all.  Then,  from  the  relative  constitution  of 
the  two  parties,  he  must  be  in  continual  danger  of  defeats 
«pon  minor  and  collateral  questions,  or  suddenly-started 
points.  His  party  is  in  great  part  composed  of  the  rich  and 
lashionable,  who  are  constantly  drawn  away  by  one  attraction 
or  another,  and  whose  habitual  haunts  are  the  clubs  and  houspg 
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at  the  west  end  of  the  town;  and  it  is  nest  to  impossible  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Oppo- 
sition contains  a  dense  body  of  fellows  who  have  no  vocation 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  who  put  up  in  the 
vicinity;  either  do  not  dine  at  all,  or  get  their  meals  at  some 
adjoining  chop-faouse,  throng  the  benches  early,  and  never 
thitik  of  moving  till  every  thing  is  over;  constituting  a  steady, 
never-failing  foundation,  the  slightest  addition  to  which  will 
goneraily  secure  a  majorityin.  the  present  state  of  the  House, 
la  old  times  the  placemen  and  immediate  hangers-on  of  GJov- 
ernment,  who  make  it  their  business  to  attend  in  order  to 
carry  the  public  business  through,  afforded  a  regular  certain 
majority  for  the  Ministers  of  the  day;  but  now  this  household 
phalanx  is  outnumbered  by  these  blackguards,  the  chief  of 
whom  are  O'CJonnell's  Tail  and  the  lower  Radicals.  All  this 
immensely  increases  Peel's  embarrassment;  and  the  tactics  of 
his  opponents  have  been  extremely  able,  considered  with  a 
view  to  obstruct  tlie  march  of  Government.  While  the  leaders 
have  abstained  from  any  violent  measure,  and  have  always 
resolved  at  their  consultations  not  to  stop  the  supplies  or  im- 
pede the  public  service,  their  active  partisans  have  taken  good 
care  to  produce  all  the  same  effects,  by  raising  debate  after 
debate  upon  every  description  of  personal  question,  and  every 
miscellaneous  matter  they  could  drag  in,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
progress  being  made  in  the  public  business;  and  in  this  they 
have  completely  succeeded,  for  never  was  there  more  noise 
and  violence,  and  less  business  done,  than  in  this  session. 

In  anticipation  of  Peel's  resignation  there  are  three  parties 
all  animated  with  different  hopes  and  desires— the  Grey  party, 
the  Melbourne,  the  Stanley.  The  first  want  Lord  Grey  back 
with  all  the  moderate  Whigs,  throwing  over  the  Radicals, 
and  leaving  out  the  "  Dilly  "  (as  Stanley's  party  is  derisively 
called);  in  fact,  Lord  Grey  would  only  come  back  to  carry 
the  Insh  question,  which  Stanley  will  be  no  party  to.  The 
second  want  Melbourne  and  all  his  kit  back  agam,  to  go  on 
with  all  the  strength  that  the  united  force  of  Whigs  and 
Radicals  amounts  to.  The  third,  expecting  that  Lord  Grey 
will  decline  to  return  without  Stanley,  desire  that  the  Radical 
Whigs  should  attempt  it,  with  (as  they  think)  the  certainty 
of  failing,  and  then,  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  bring 
about  a  coalition  between  Lord  Grrey,  Peel,  and  Stanley. 
Such  a  coalition  would  be  very  desirable  in  many  respects, 
but  1  much  doubt  Peel's  ever  consenting  to  take  office  wider 
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Lord  Grey  (though  with  an  equality  of  authority  and  influence 
in  the  Government),  and  to  lead  a  party  from  which  all  his 
old  friends,  and  those  who  look  up  to  him  with  unbounded 
devotion,  must  necessarily  be  esoluded,  and  to  give  up  all 
pretensions  to  ascendency  and  domination  in  the  Cabinet, 

Mtwoh  2Bth.~lt  appears  now  very  doubtful  whether  Peel 
will  resign  after  a  defeat  on  Monday;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  bis  intention;  indeed,  I  never  could 
understand  why  he  should.  He  has  over  and  oyer  again  de- 
clared that  whenever  the  Opposition  would  bring  forward  a 
direct  motion  against  him,  be  should  be  prepared  to  resign, 
bu  n  1 1 11  then.  Still,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  go  on,  and 
a  n  I  nclined  to  think  he  ought  not.  Weak  as  he  is,  at  the 
m  y  f  this  furious  and  reoldess  Opposition,  Government 
ff  his  hands;  the  Crown  and  all  Executive  authority  suf- 

f  E  y  Government,  to  be  useful  and  respectable,  should 
1  th  power  of  carrying  its  measures  in  its  own  way  through 
P  I  m  at;  but  Peel  cannot  do  this,  and  instead  of  quashing 
ariy  mischievous  or  untimely  motion,  he  is  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  one  defeat  after  another  upon  matters  which  woidd 
never  have  been  stirred  (or  certainly  not  successfully)  with 
the  late  Goverimient,  or  with  any  which  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  expected  that 
Hume  would  persist  in  his  motion  for  referring  the  Army 
estimates  to  a  committee,  and  that  the  "Whigs  would  support 
him ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  at  the  suggestion  of 
John  Russell  and  Stanley,  he  very  sulkily, withdrew  it;  but 
the  night  before  Gfovernment  was  beaten  on  two  divisions,  one 
about  the  Leicester  election,  upon  which  all  the  lawvers  in 
the  House  were  unanimous.  But  these  opinions  had  no  effect 
upon  the  Radical  majority,  and  they  voted  an  address  to  the 
Crown  to  confer  a  charter  upon  the  london  University,  Lord 
John  Russell  supporting  it,  althougb  this  question  had  been 
argued  before  the  Privy  Ctouncil,  which  had  still  to  report 
upon  it ;  and  I  believe  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Lords 
was  against  conferring  the  charter  in  tie  present  circum- 
stances of  the  university.  Certainly,  there  was  no  discussion 
in  CouncU  after  the  arguments  were  closed,  but  I  gathered 
that  the  impression  was  unfavorable  to  the  grant  of  the  char- 
ter. The  House  of  Commons  knows  nothing  of  the  argument, 
and  rejected  Goulbum's  amendment  to  have  the  proceedings 
before  the  Privy  Council  laid  upon  the  table,  voting  the  ad- 
ilcess  Dierely  because  Government  opposed  it. 
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March  39rt, — A  meeting  yesterday  of  Tories  at  Bridge- 
ivater  House  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  atteudance. 
Twenty-nine  Moderates  ¥jiet  at  the  "  King's  Head,"  passen- 
j^rs  in  the  "Dilly;"'  but  of  these,  nine  mean  to  vote  with 
John  Russell,  and  one  stays  away;  also,  two  or  three  others 
vote  against  Stanley :  queer  partisans  and  soi-disant  follow- 
ers, who  oppose  lum  on  his  own  vital  question.  Peel  con- 
certed with  Stanley  in  the  House  on  Friday,  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  met  with  a  negative.  Wharncliffe  was  here 
to-day,  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
delighted  with  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member,  jam 
morituri  as  they  are.°  He  owned  that  they  could  not  prob- 
ably go  on,  but  that  they  would  not  give  in  till  they  could 
show  their  friends  that  they  had  done  all  that  men  could  or 
ought  to  do ;  so  that  they  are  resigned  to  their  fate,  and  only 
studying  in  what  attitude  they  shall  meet  it. 

March  31s!. — It  is  universally  believed  that  Government 
will  go  out  after  this  debate.  I  think  it  very  doubtful,  but 
the  sooner  tbey  now  go  the  better;  they  are  well  aware  they 
must  retire,  and  the  question  is,  whether  they  shall  do  so  im- 
mediately or  wait  till  they  have  passed  the  Mutiny  Bill.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  pass  the  Mutiny  Bill,  I 
think  they  would  dissolve  again.  The  King  is  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind,  as  well  he  may  be ;  however,  it  is  all  his  own 
doina:;  be  had  the  courage,  or  rather  rashness,  to  dismiss  his 
late  Ministers,  but  I  fear  he  bas  none  of  the  cool  and  reflect- 
ing resolution  and  calm  moral  courage,  which  are  necessary 
for  this  crisis ;  he  will  again  submit  to  whatever  is  dictated  to 

In  the  mean  time,  the  perplexity  of  the  Opposition  in- 
creases as  the  moment  of  their  triumph  approaches.  There 
were  360  people  at  Lord  John  Russell's  dinner,  all  prepared  to 
go  any  lengths,  and  twenty  more,  who  were  absent,  put  their 
names  down.  O'Coniiell,  who  declared  "it  was  the  most 
delightful  evening  be  ever  passed  in  bis  life,"  publicly  ac- 
knowledged John  Russell  as  hia  leader,  and  the  Radicals  were 
all  present  but  Hume.     Lord  Auckland  (who  called  upon  me 


id  flnwE  thy  liHI,  tomanljc  AGhliouroc,  g-lillaa 
riie  Derby  Dilly,  carrylDg  els  insldcE."  ] 
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about  a  house  he  is  thinking'  of  taking  through  my  mediation) 
eaid  he  would  not  do  any  thing  about  it  till  this  week  was 
over,  as  circumstances  might  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
provide  himself  with  a  residence,  but  that  he  did  n^t  see  how 
any  thing  permanent  could  come  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  He  expected  Ministers  would  resign,  that  there  would 
be  audiences  and  negotiations,  and  that  at  last  they  would 
come  back  again ;  that  in  the  present  state  of  parties  he  saw 
not  how  anj'  other  G-overnmont  could  go  on  any  better  than 
this ;  and,  when  T  asked  him  about  John  Russell's  dinner,  he 
said  it  went  off  very  well,  but  the  composition  of  it  was /«^/ji- 
Jul  (or  some  such  word,  but  not,  I  think,  quite  so  strong). 
John  Russell  and  Melbourne,  hovveyer,  are  satisfied  they  can 
go  on  with  the  Radical  assistance,  and  they  have  gone  too  far 
now  to  throw  these  allies  over;  they  must  and  will  make 
sacrifices  to  secure  them  for  their  own  protectiori,  and,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  is  swamped  in  the  first  instance,  they  will 
have  things  all  their  own  way. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  peril  to  all  that  is  worth  preserving, 
I  should  not  be  sorry  for  any  thing  that  happened  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  whose  bigoted  and  senseless  obstinacy  (upheld 
and  directed  I  am  sorry  to  say  by  the  Dnke  and  liyndhurst) 
the  present  miserable  condition  of  affairs  is  mainly  attribu- 
table. Their  reflection  of  the  Tithe  Bill  last  year  was  their 
crowning  exploit.  After  all  their  blunders  and  impotent 
struggles  against  a  stronger  power,  if  they  had  passed  that 
Bill,  or  restored  Stanley's  in  committee,  and  returned  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  believe  every  thing  might  have  been 
retrieved.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  certainly  with  truth, 
that  Pee!  has  never  once  endeavored  to  excuse  the  House  of 
Lords  or  to  vindicate  the  peers  from  the  taunts  and  reproaches 
which  have  been  repeatedly  thrown  out  against  them.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Lords  either  did  not  consult 
him,  or  did  not  care  for  his  opinion.  There  is  no  disguising 
that  the  Lords  liked  nothing  so  well  last  year  as  beating  the 
Government,  and  exhibiting  their  puny  and  spiteful  power ; 
now  they  are  mightily  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  CIom.rnons  taking  their  revenge,  though  cer- 
tainly the  latter  do  it  with  much  more  rage  and  factious  vio- 
lence, but  with  them  it  is  a  system  of  tactics  for  a  specific  and 
attainable  object.  The  Lords  really  had  no  intelligible  object 
but  to  embarrass  a  Government  they  could  not  demolish,  aud 
gratify  their  own  spite.     If  the  most  violent  Radical  had  been 
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permitted  to  chalk  out  the  most  suicidal  course  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  follow,  he  could  have  devised  nothing  more  ingen- 
ious and  well  contrived  t'oan  what  they  have  actually  done, 
taking  caFe  to  keep  up  their  character  in  the  nation  for  intol- 
erance, and  inculcating  a  belief  in  their  adherence  to  the  most 
illiberal  maxims  of  foreign  anddomestio  policy,  instead  of 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  the  recovery  of  the  ground  they 
had  lost  in  popular  estimation,  and  strengthening  themselves 
for  the  contest  which  anybody  might  have  seen  was  not  very 
remote. 

April  Bd. — They  divided  at  I  know  not  what  hour  this 
morning — 331  to  389,'  a  smaller  majority  than  I  was  led  to 
expect  when  I  heard  that  IS  or  19  of  Stanley's  (so-called) 
party  meant  to  go  against  him.  Anybody  who  records  from 
day  to  day  the  shifting  appearances  of  the  political  sky  must 
constantly  recant  one  day  the  opinion  and  expectation  of  the 
preceding.  Stanley's  speech  the  night  before  last  may  very 
likely  make  an  important  diifcrence  in  the  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary coQteat,  for  lie  lias,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  put  a  final  cud 
to  any  possibility  of  junction  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  now  arrayed  under  JoJin  Russell ;  be  attacked  Lord 
John  Liniself-— his  Whig  and  Radical  alliance  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  present  conduct — with  the  utmost  vehemence 
and  scornful  reprobation,  and  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  sai^ 
casm  and  ridicule  upon  the  prospective  Government  that  he 
concludes  they  meditate.  This  is  so  conclusive  that  it  paves 
the  way  to  his  junction  with  Peel,  or  if  the  latter  goes  out  and 
John  Eussell  does  come  in,  it  Is  clear  that  he  will  have  both 
Peel  and  Stanley  in  opposition  to  him,  against  whom  iu  the 
nearly  balanced  state  of  parties  he  could  not  struggle  on  for  a 
inontb.  He  was  miserably  feeble  in  this  debate  (in  his  open- 
ing speech),  and  though  he  may  just  do  to  lead  an  Opjiosition 
which  wants  no  leading,  and  merely  sticks  him  up  aa  a  nomi- 
nal chief,  he  could  no  more  lead  a  Government  in  tJie  House 
of  Commons  than  he  could  command  an  army  in  the  field. 
[So  mueb  for  my  prediction.  Stanley's  followers  dropped  oiF 
and  left  him  alone,  the  Goverameut  had  no  difficulty,  and  John 

3  [On  tho  aOtli  of  Marcli  LokI  Jdha  Enssell  moTEd  the  resoludoa  wMoU  viss 
carried  bv  tJiia  division ;  tho  terms  of  it  wero,  "  Tlint  tliis  Honse  resolve  itself 
into  11  coinroittBB  of  tbe  wliole  House,  iu  order  to  oonsidor  tto  presont  stata  of 
the  Cliurdi  Estiibllalimeiit  in  boland,  witb  tlie  view  of  applying  tmy  surplus  ol 
tho  rovonuas  not  requirod  fijr  tho  Bpiritusl  cam  of  ita  moiobura  to  the  general 
edueEitiou  ol'  oil  dosses  of  the  people,  Viithoat  distLuoClou  of  rcLigiouii  pei^iua- 
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Kussell  proved  a  very  good  Uader.—Januart/,  1837.]  What- 
ever may  be  the  late  of  Government  for  the  present,  I  believe 
Jt  to  be  impossible  that  any  thing  can  preveiit  Peel'a  speedy 
return  to  office ;  he  has  raised  his  reputation  to  such  a  Jieigh't 
diu-ing  this  session,  he  has  established  such  a  conviction  of  hia 
great  capacity  and  of  bis  libera],  enlarged,  and  at  the  same 
time  safe  views  and  opinions,  that  even  the  Radicals,  such  as 
Hume,  join  in  the  general  chorus  of  admiration  which  is  raised 
to  his  merit;  he  stands  so  proudly  eminent,  and  there  is  such 
a  general  lack  of  talent,  that  he  must  be  recalleel  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation  and  by  the  universal  admission  that  he  is  indis- 
l)en sable  to  the  country. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  debate  on  the 
Irish  Church  question  will  eventually  damage  the  Whigs 
not  a  httle.  Their  speeches  this  year  might  aU  have  been 
answered  by  their  speeches  last  year  on  the  same  subject,  and 
nothing  can  be  so  glaring  as  their  inconsistency  and  the 
factiousness  of  their  motives.  The  question  is  not  a  popular 
one  m  the  conntiy,  where  nothing  like  favor  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  or  their  reKgion  is  agreeable  to  tlie  mass.  The 
arguments  in  the  debate  have  been  triumphantly  in  favor 
of  the  Government  npQn  t/ie  resohition  as  contradistinguished 
irom  the  pi-inciple;  for  though  I  am  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  principle,  and  never  had  a  doubt  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  contend  that  if  there  is  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  there 
turns  out  to  be  a  surplus,  such  surplus  should  not  be  dealt 
with  as  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  shall  deem  best  for  the 
general  interests,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country,  at  the  time  the  appropriation  takes  place ;  still  it 
IS  perfectly  consistent  with  that  opinion  to  refuse  to  vote  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  which  may  never  exist  at 
all,  or  only  exist  at  some  distant  period,  when  other  circum- 
stances may  render  the  proposed  appropriation  altogether  in- 
expedient. 

Tn  the  afternoon. — Peel's  speech  was  not  so  good  as  usual ; 
it  was'  labored,  and  some  say  tame.  In  the  morning  I  met 
him  and  walked  with  him ;  he  seemed  in  very  good  spirits, 
talked  of  the  thing  as  over,  said  he  could  not  endure  any 
meddling  with  the  Tithe  Bill,  that  he  considered  great  good 
had  been  done  by  the  dissolution,  which  had  created  a  party 
strong^  enough  to  obstruct  any  violent  measures  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  said  he  understood  they  had  sent  for 
Loi-d  Spencer,  did  not  believe  Lord   Grey  would   have   any 
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eoQcera  with  it.      I  said  tliat  it  was  clear  after  Stanley's 

Eeech  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wiiigs. 
3  said  ho  conceived  so,  but  that  it  was  very  odd  that  Loi-d 
John  Russell  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,  and  had  said  that 
Graham  could  not  join  them,  but  he  did  not  see  why  Stan- 
ley might  not.  I  told  Peel  that  in  my  opinion  the  best 
thing  that  had  been  done  was  the  proof  that  he  had  lieen 
enabled  to  exhibit  that  he  was  indispensable  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  that  if  he  could  infuse  some 
firmness  and  courage  to  the  King,  and  persuade  his  Majesty 
stoutly  to  resist  any  requisition  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  rather  to  appeal  to  the  country  than  consent  to  it,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  he  must  come  back.  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  the  King  was  capable  of  any  such  firmness.  He 
said  he  thought  he  was,  that  he  was  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind  at  the  prospect  before  him,  and  all  the  more  so  from 
feeling  how  much  there  was  in  it  which  fell  personally  upon 
liimself.  In  the  mean  time  it  does  not  eeera  that  the  Ministers 
have  come  to  any  positive  resolution,  or  even  conviction,  as  to 
fhe^moment  of  their  retirement,  nor  as  to  its  absolute,  un- 
avoidable necessity.  Peel  evidently  considers  the  contest  at  an 
end.  Lord  Rosslyn  this  morning  thought  he  would  resign  im- 
mediately ;  the  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  the  Tithe  Bill  will  be  mutilated,  and  that  they 
shall  be  compelled  to  go  out  at  all.  Stanley  and  Graham  are 
angry  that  they  don't  resign  directly ;  they  think  Peel  would 
retire  more  brilliantly  at  once  than  by  waiting  for  more  defeats. 
They  forget  that  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  his  own  party.  Stan- 
ley, with  that  levity  which  distinguishes  all  his  conduct,  talks 
of  him  as  of  "a  bunted  fox,  who,  instead  of  dying  gallantly 
before  the  hounds  ia  the  open,  skulks  along  the  hedge-rows, 
and  at  last  turns  up  his  legs  in  a  ditch."  This  he  said  to 
George  Bentinck,  who  told  it  to  me ;  it  is  not  the  way  that 
Lord  Stanley  ought  to  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  What  I  cer- 
tainly do  regret  is  that  he  condescended  repeatedly  to  entreat 
John  Russell  to  put  off  bringing  up  the  report  till  Monday, 
and  exposed  himself  to  a  refusal.  He  should  have  invit- 
ed the  decision  of  the  contest  rather  than  have  tried  to  pro- 
tract it. 

April  ith.—l  told  Jonathan  Peel  last  night  that  Stanley 
and  Graham  blamed  Sir  Robert  for  not  resigning  at  once. 
He  said  that  Sir  Robert  would,  as  far  as  his  own  feelings 
were  concernedj  have  preferred  resigning  long  ago,  but  tliat 
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a  vast  number  of  hia  supporters  were  furious  at  the  idea  of 
his  resigning  at  all,  and  wanted  him  to  persist  at  all  hazards 
aiid  he  was  compelled  to  resign  only  upon  such  a  point  as 
might  enable  liun  to  satisfy  them  that  he  had  abided  by  the 
pledge  which  he  gave  at  the  beginning  to  persevere  while 
perseverance  could  be  useful  op  honorable.  He  then  told 
me  (which  I  certainly  did  not  attach  the  slightest  credit  to ') 
that  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  his  brother  were 
now  to  retire  from  public  li£e.  Such  an  idea  in  some  mo- 
ment of  disgust  may  have  crossed  his  mind,  but  if  he  were 
to  do  so  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  at  the  climax  of  his 
reputation,  it  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  retirement 
that  history  ever  recorded.  Men  of  the  most  splendid  talents 
have  often  shrunk  from  entering  public  life,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  of  a  man  who  had  attained  the  emi- 
nence a  1  the  fame  of  Peel  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
theatre  of  his  glory  and  power  without  some  stronger  motive 
tl  an  anj  that  can  be  found  for  him, 

I  was  told  last  night  that  the  scene  of  noise  and  uproar 
■vil  cl  the  House  of  Commons  now  exhibits  is  perfectly  dis- 
gust ng  This  used  not  to  be  the  case  in  better,  or  at  least 
more  gen  Jemanlike,  times  ;  no  noises  were  permissible  but 
t  e  1  eer  and  the  cough,  the  former  admitting  every  variety 
of  I  tonat  on  expressive  of  admiration,  approbation,  assent, 
dc  _al,  s  ipiise,  indignation,  menace,  sarcasm.  Now  all  the 
musical  skill  of  this  instrument  is  lost  and  drowned  in  shouts 
hootings,  groans,  noises  the  most  discordant  that  the  human 
throat  can  emit,  sticks  and  feet  beating  against  the  floor 
Sir  Hedworth  "VVilliamson,  a  violent  Whig,  told  me  that  there 
were  a  set  of  fellows  on  his  side  of  the  House  whoso  regular 
practice  it  was  to  make  this  uproar,  and  with  the  settled  de- 
sign to  bellow  Peel  down.  This  is  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons.  Peel  told  Lord  Ashley  the  other  day  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be  Prime  Minister 
and  leader  m  the  House  of  Commons  (he  meant  to  be  First 
I-ord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  that 
no  physical  strength  was  adequate  to  the  labor  of  both  em- 
ployments. He  may,  therefore,  hereafter  put  some  Peer  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  equally  indispensable, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  real  substantial  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially 

'  A  grert  fool  iudced  I  sliould  havo  been  if  I  Iiad.— 1838. 
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when  ha  is  a  man  so  superior  as  Pee!  must  always  be  to  any 
colleagues  he  may  be  associated  with. 

April  hth. — I  understand  now  what  Jonathan  Peel  meant 
by  talking  of  the  possibility  of  his  brother's  retiring  from 
public  life.  He  is  no  doubt  thoroughly,  heartily  disgusted 
with  his  own  associates.  It  appears  that  they  (tlie  Tories, 
or  many  of  them)  are  indicant  at  his  declaration  the  other 
night  tliat  n  th  T  th  Bill  being  altered  he  would  go 
out,  so  that     I  1       h  blaming  him  for  not  ^oing  out 

at  once,  his  f  11  are  enraged  that  he  will  not  set 

the  Honse  of  C  t  defiance  and  stick  to  his  post. 

It  is  very  e^  1  t  th  t  ny  of  them  are  desirous  (if  Peel 
does  resign)  f  nt  n_,  he  fight  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, if  t!  J  Id  p  ail  on  him  to  try  it,  and  to  dia- 
Bolve  Parliament  and  get  up  a  "  No  Popery  "  cry.  They  say 
that  "the  country"  (by  which  they  mean  their  own  faction) 
looks  up  to  the  Duke,  and  that  Peel  has  really  no  interest 
there.  The  fact  is  that  they  cannot  forgive  him  for  his 
Liberal  principles  and  Liberal  measures,  and  probably  they 
never  believed  that  he  was  sincere  in  the  professions  he 
made,  or  that  he  really  intended  to  introduce  snch  measures 
as  he  has  done.  They  feel  (not  without  reason)  that  they 
cannot  follow  him  in  the  broad  path  he  has  entered  upon 
without  abandoning  all  their  long-oherished  maxims  of  ex- 
clusion and  ascendency,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  woxUd 
incur  much  odium  and  disgrace.  Peel  sees  and  knows  all 
this,  and  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  he  is  not  the  Minister 
for  them  and  they  no  longer  the  party  for  him.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  he  is  anxious  to  break  up  this  unmanageable  force, 
and  he  probably  would  rather  trust  to  that  increasing  feeling 
and  opinion  about  himself,  which  is  so  apparent  among  all 
classes  of  politicians,  to  place  him  by-and-by  at  the  head  of 
a  party  formed  upon  Conservative  jjrinciples  and  embracing 
a  nuich  wider  circle  of  opinions.  Still  this  Tory  body,  obsti- 
nate and  bigoted  as  they  are,  have  no  other  chief,  and  can 
find  none,  and  it  is  essential  to  Peel  to  keep  them,  if  possible, 
under  his  influence  and  direction,  and  therefore  (I  believe 
very  reluctantly)  he  defers  his  resignation. 

April  6iA.— yesterday  Wharnoliffe  came  here  ;  very  low 
indeed  ;  he  says  he  never  thought  they  were  safe,  though  he 
owns  that  he  was  surprised  and  disappointed  that  there  were 
no  defections— not  one — from  the  enemies'  ranks  when  these 
measures  were  brought  forward.     He  says  he  was  with  the 
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King  the  otlier  evening,  and  asked  Iiim  if  lie  was  goino-  hack 
to  Windsor.  His  Majesty  said  "he  could  not  go  back,  tiiat 
he  could  Dot  bear  being  tiiere  ;  there  he  had  none  of  them 
{his  Mimsters)  to  talk  to,  and  day  and  night  his  mind  was 
absorbed  in  public  affairs."  Poor  wretch  1  he  suilers  martyr- 
dom, and  has  more  to  suffer  yet,  for  I  espect  they  will  have 
no  mercy  on  him.  Yesterday  I  had  more  proofs  of  the  ani- 
mus of  the  Tories.  One  of  them,  a  foolish,  hot-brained 
fellow  certainly  (but  there  is  no  such  enonnous  difference 
between  the  best  and  the  worst),  told  me  that  if  Pee!  rcallv 
6id  go  out  upon  the  Tithe  Bill  he  would  abandon  his  party  ; 
that  he  ought  to  let  them  alter  the  Bill  as  they  pleased,  wait 
tU(  the  House  of  Commons  threw  it  out,  and  then  dissolve 
irariiamont. 

A^Hl  ^(A.— Each  day  elicits  some  new  proof  of  what  I 
have  written  above— the  totally  altered  feelings  and  expres- 
sions of  all  conditions  of  politicians  about  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
it  would  seem  as  if  his  friends  were  suddenly  converted  into 
ins  enemies,  and  his  enemies  into  his  friends.  The  Tories 
still  cling  to  the  expectation  that  he  will  hold  on  to  office  ■ 
they  say  that  if  he  goes  out  he  abandons  hia  party,  abandons 
the  King,  Ihey  caU  to  mind  Pitt  in  1784.  "  Very  slippery  " 
said  one  to  me  yesterday,  when  I  read  to  him  Peel's  answer 
to  the  City  address.  On  the  other  hand  Mulgrave  was  last 
night  enthusiastic  m  his  praise  ■  he  owned  that  he  had  done 
adm     blj--  j       f    f  1      p    f  ct  sincerity,  and  acted  in 

acco  I  tl      11  1       d    1      t    ns  and  professions.      "I 

am,  d  h        at        Id         th    -^  in  Peel's  past  political 

care      id  t         p    t  tl    t  h       ould  have  done  so  admi- 

rabij       1     h  n   h  dh       elf  immensely  in  my  opin- 

'""[■      ^     ^        ^^      ^  f  th  m  aU,  swelling  a  choral 

"■"v®  ,     ^  ,.  ^^^        *  "^^  *f'e  whole  thing  more 

i-Kho  1         (f       y  th  n  us  can  be  ridiculous),  the 

J-O"  i         b  1   m  1      t  h       re  movSno-  l,Bf.,ro„  «r.A  L^l, 


t  h      re  moving  heaven  and  earth 


■\xri.-  1  r.  ■.•'.*  ,  *  -  -iJ  his  place  ;  while  the 
Whi  d  Rad  1  h  1  d  h  to  the  skiel,  are  striv- 
ing  th  m  ght  dm  t  turn  him  out.  In  a  state  of 
prot  1  t  quilhty  th  M  mat  rs  are  quietly  transactin"- 
*A  '^,  J  '  *  ^  »s  and  a  universal  under- 
stand tl  t  th  Go  t  at  an  end,  and  the  Oppo- 
^^*^«  1  bl  th  bl  1ft  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  w  tmg  m  tl  mp!  t  t  ty  of  returning  to  ofRce, 
lor  wl  !    tl    y            h-     1,         k        all  their  arrangements! 
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The  parts  are  all  so  quietly  performed,  the  catastrophe  is  sd 
clearly  before  everybody's  eyes  and  understanding,  that  it 
more  resembles  a  dramatic  representation  than  a  mighty 
event  in  real  life,  big  perhaps  with  incalculable  conse- 
quences. 

April  8(A, — There  was  a  majority  of  twenhr-aeven  last 
night,  which  I  eonoludo  settles  the  business.'  There  was  to 
be  a  Cabinet  this  morning  at  eleven,  at  which  they  had 
resolved  to  agree  upon  their  resignations.  Wharncliffe  saw 
the  ICing  last  night.  He  is  very  composed  ;  they  think  they 
can  infuse  courage  and  firmness  into  him,  but  when  he  is  left 
to  himself,  I  doubt  him.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
painful  on  both  sides  than  his  approaching  interview  with 
the  once  rejected  and  now  triumphant  Whigs.  Yesterday  I 
rode  with  EUice  up  the  Park.  He  said,  "Grey  will  do  any 
thing  they  wish  him  to  do,  but  I  think  he  had  better  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  He  talked  of  the  new  Government 
that  will  bo  formed  as  having  no  difficulty  ;  that  they  might 
have  if  Peel  and  the  Tories  went  into  violent  opposition, 
which  he  is  convinced  Peel  will  not  do.  I  said  they  might 
go  on  till  the  Tithe  Bill  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
they  wonld  expunge  the  appropriation  clause.  He  said: 
"  They  won't  be  so  mad  ;  there  is  no  Church  of  Ireland  now, 
and  the  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  one,  for  without 
that  clause  no  Tithe  Bill  will  ever  pass." 

1  FTho  Ministry  ivns  defootod  on  tliB  Irisli  Titlia  Bill  on  tho  Bd  of  Apiil, 
by  a  mBJodtv  of  88  in  a  House  of  fill ;  on  the  fitli  of  April,  by  a  rasijonty  of  25 
in  fl  House  o'f  iUil ;  mid  in  tlie  Tth  of  April,  by  a  miyoi-ity  of  27  in  o  Ilouaa  of 
643.] 
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tord  Grey  and  sit  JampsSraliQiiievDresa  rv 

— LorJGiey-aistlieKinj-.  bBtiJmit       ed  w 

Eidnslou  of  BrougLBm— Iha  Bew  On       U-I. 
Bhlre— Lord  Ali-nnle)' and  ffConneE— Du     wl 
reagns  tha  Lord  SlewardsMp— The  Kit      Oo 
—London  UnlierBtQ'  Oimrlet  dlBonsscd  at  th    F 

Fornintf™oftheOons(iiYot™Eartv-.Th   King      L.  nm 

Lord  MolbouroB's  Tithe  Bill— TM  Trna  re  Be&  iiriH.i. 

GoyfflmtLait-BetelionB  irttt  Eome-UriJ  U  and  ClulsHno    In  Hpidi.    WbI  h 
^'^L^/'.^f^S?*  *o  ^^  <"™'«'  Grej^-Stmil  y  mid  Graham  a™ftt    H  SsLr  II 
Igrd  aicnolgimd  Uio  Kine-ConQBrt  at  Staff  rd  H  ua      T      Kioe    A  ojui  ta 

mnlstMeanatoaieSpQafcM-DaciBloii       th    Beor  tw    hip  m  A 

IVhatolay-Iri^ Chnreli BlU-Payment      O  Hi       Oteisy    fee  L,ni  J0I.11I  r,. 

Mll-^aeOouB  Conduet  of  Tory  Becns-Tho  Kiog'a  Violence-Debate  on  4e^rp™- 

April  9i!A.— Yesterday  the  Ministers  resigned.  Peel  an- 
aounced  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  short  but  admi- 
rable speech,  by  all  accounts,  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  to  his  principal  object-that  of  setting  himself  right  with 
his  own_  supporters,  who  begin  to  acquiesce,  though  rather 
sulkily  m  the  course  he  has  pursued.  Lord  Grey  is  to  be 
with  the  King  this  morning.  He  was  riding  quietly  in  the 
Park  yesterday  afternoon,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared  (appar- 
ently) whether  he  had  been  sent  for  or  not.  His  daughter 
told  me  (for  I  rode  with  them  up  Constitution  Hill)  that  his 
family  could  not  wish  him  fo  return  to  office,  but  would  not 
iiiterlere.  SJie  then  talked,  much  to  my  surprise,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  junction  between  him  and  Peel ;  she  owned  that 
Pael  had  done  wonders,  but  said  that  she  could  not  wish  for 
such  a  junction  now,  however  it  might  be  possible  and  desira- 
ble that  It  should  take  place  some  little  time  hence.  This 
shows  a  very  Conservative  spirit  and  a  marvelous  thaw  in  the 
rigidity  of  the  Grey  politics. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  Graham  to  ask  him  to  advo- 
cate my  cause  in  the  Sinecure  Committee  and  defend  my 
interests  there.  After  talking  over  my  case  (about  which 
he  was  very  obliging  and  promised  his  zealous  assistance) 
we  discussed  general  politics  at  great  length.  It  is  very 
evident  that  he  and  Stanley  liave  no  leaning  toward  tlie 
V,  higs,  and  look  now  solely  to  a  junction  with  Peel  and  the 
construction  of  a  Liberal  and  Conservative  party  and  Govern- 
ment.    He  talked  of  this,  and  of  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
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it,  with  as  much  zeal  and  fervor  as  if  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  which  has  just  fallen,  aud  I  thiak  his  opinions 
coincide  verjr  much  with  toy  own.  He  wants  the  iECing  to  be 
well  endootrint,  and  that  his  firmness  (if  he  has  any)  should 
be  directed  to  one  or  two  points,  and  his  mind  not  pusaled 
with  complicated  instructions.  He  should  be  advised  ne\-er 
to  admit  O'Connell  to  any  oiEce,  and  to  resist  a  creation  of 
Peers.  He  thinks,  if  hia  Majesty  is  stout  on  these  points,  that 
things  will  come  round,  and  he  by  no  means  despairs  o£  the 
feeling  and  animus  of  the  country,  I  told  him  the  Tories 
and  late  Government  people  still  contended  that  if  he  aud 
Stanley  had  joined  the  thing  would  have  gone  on,  which  he 
vehemently  denied,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  have 
saved  Peel  and  should  have  entirely  compromised  themselves; 
he  talked  with  great  admiration  of  Peel,  and  of  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  from  him  in  the  interview  they  had  on  his  re- 
turn, which  he  said  was  cordial  and  obliging  to  the  greatest 
degree,  and  without  any  appearance  of  that  coldness  and  re- 
serve of  which  he  has  been  so  often  accused.  He  then  talked 
of  Stanley  with  great  openness — of  his  talents,  character,  and 
political  views.  I  told  him  that  Stanley  had  not  raised  him- 
self this  session,  that  he  bad  given  much  offense  by  the  general 
levity  of  his  conduct,  and  especially  to  the  Tories  by  the  occa- 
sional flippancy  or  severity  of  his  attacks  upon  them,  that  as 
it  was  clear  that  any  Conservative  Government  must  depend 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  Tory  party  for  support,  it  was  im- 
provident in  him  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  esert  his  influence  over  Stanley  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  those  sallies  in  which  he  was  too 
apt  to  indulge,  and  showing  him  the  expediency  of  conciliating 
that  not  very  wise  but  still  powerful  body.  He  asked  in 
what  way  Stanley  had  offended.  I  told  him  generally  in  the 
sarcastic  or  reprobating  tone  he  had  used,  and  particularly 
in  his  personal  attack  on  the  Duke  for  holding  the  offices. 
He  owned  there  was  truth  in  this,  "  but  what  could  you  do  ? 
it  was  impossible  to  change  a  man's  character,  and  Stan- 
lev's  was  very  peculiar.  With  great  talents,  extraordinary 
readiness  in  debate,  high  principles,  unblemished  honor,  he 
never  had  looked,  be  Biought  he  never  would  look,  upon 
politics  and  political  life  with  the  seriousness  which  belonged 
to  the  subject;  he  followed  politics  as  an  amusement,  as 
a  means  of  excitement,  as  another  would  gaming  or  any 
other  very  excitable  occupation ;  he  plunged  into  the  mUee. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  sport  which  he  found  it  made  there, 
but  always  actuated  by  honorabJe  and  consistent  principles 
and  feelings,  and  though  making  it  a  matter  of  diversion 
and  amusement,  never  sacrificing  any  thing  that  honor  or 
conscience  prescribed."  I  said  that  this  description  of  him 
{which  I  had  no  doubt  was  true)  only  proved  what  1  already 
thought — that,  with  all  hie  talents,  he  never  would  be  a  great 
man.  He  said  he  always  must  be  very  considerable ;  his 
powers,  integrity,  birth,  and  fortune,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
him  to  eminence.  All  this  I  admitted — that  nothing  couhi 
prevent  his  being  very  considerable,  very  important,  as  a  pub- 
lic man — but  I  argued  that  one  who  was  animated  by  motives 
BO  personal,  and  so  wanting  in  gravity,  to  whom  public  care 
was  a  subsidiary  and  not  a  primary  object,  never  could 
;ichieve  permanent  and  genuine  greatness.  He  said  that 
Stanley  had  a  great  admiration  for  Peel,  without  anv  tincture 
of  Jealousy,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  serve  under  him, 
though  he  could  not  help  doubting  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  two  such  men,  so  different  in  character,  to  go  on 
well  together  in  the  same  Cabinet.  I  told  him  that  Wham- 
clifEe  had  told  me,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  easy  to  act  with, 
more  candid  and  concOiatory,  and  less  assuming,  than  Peel 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Graham  said  that  Stanley  was  likewise 
perfect  as  a  colleague,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  there  would 
not  be  any  such  incompatibility  if  they  were  to  come  together, 
I  was  with  him  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  we  discussed  very 
fully  all  political  contingencies  with  the  freedom  of  twenty 
years  ago,  when  we  were  great  friends. 

April  lOtA. — Nothing  decisive  yesterday.  Lord  Grey 
was  with  the  King  in  the  morning  ;  he  there  met  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Holland,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Lord  Lana- 
downe,  and  went  back  to  St.  James's.  It  was  said  in  the 
evening  that  Lord  Grey  was  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  but  not  to  take  office  himself. 

April  Xlth. — ^The  intention  of  Lord  Grey  evidently  was 
to  avoid  office  if  he  could,  but  if  strongly  urged  by  the  King, 
and  his  feeling  appealed  to,  to  yield.  The  l^ing,  however, 
did  not  ur^  him  at  all,  probably  much  to  his  astonishment, 
but  assummg  apparently  that  he  would  under  no  circum- 
stances return  to  office,  consulted  him  as  to  the  course  he 
should  adopt.  All  my  information  as  to  what  has  hitherto 
taken  place  amounts  to  this  :  His  Majesty  has  been  in  a 
very  composed  state  of  mind,  has  received  the  Whig  leaders 
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in  a  way  that  has  given  them  complete  satisfaction,  and  as 
far  as  personal  intercourse  goes,  the  embarrassment  appears 
to  be  removed.  He  has  given  Melbourne  carU  Uanche  to 
form  a  Government,  and  he  is  jjroceedin^  in  the  task.  Not- 
withstanding the  good  face  which  the  King  contrives  to  pnt 
npon  the  matter  in  his  communications  with  bis  hated  new- 
old  Ministers  and  masters,  he  is  really  very  miserable,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  he  unbosoms  himself 
more  than  to  anybody,  told  Lady  Georgiana  Bathurat  that 
with  her  he  was  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  distress,  con- 
stantly in  tears,  and  saying  that  "  he  felt  bis  crown  tottering 
on  his  head." 

It  is  intended  to  leave  O'Connell  out  of  the  arrangement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  him  and  preserve  his 
support.  In  this  they  have  apparently  succeeded.  O'Con- 
nell "  has  behaved  admirably  well,"  and  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  him  is  at  an  end.  Of  the  Radicals,  some  are  to  be 
included,  and  no  notice  taken  of  the  rest.  Brougham  is  to  be 
set  at  defiance  ;  his  fall  in  public  estimation,  his  manifold 
sins  against  his  own  colleagues,  and  his  loss  of  character,  al! 
justify  them,  and  enable  them  (as  they  think)  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  Melbourne,  who,  when  Lamb '  is  here,  is  greatly 
influenced  by  him,  is  strongly  against  any  Kadical  measures 
orEadical  colleagues,  and  has  no  thought  of  a_  creation  of 
Peers  or  of  any  desperate  expedients,  and  he  is  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  resolution  which  John  carried,  and  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Peel's  resignation,  being  fuily 
alive  to  all  the  inconvenience  of  it. 

Just  now  Tavistock  was  here,  having  come  from  St. 
George's  Church,  where  he  went  to  assist  at  Lord  John 
Russell's  marriage,  and  as  the  ceremony  could  not  begin  for 
half  an  hour,  he  came  over  to  pass  the  interval  with  me.' 
He  told  me  that  "there  still  existed  one  difficulty,  one  only, 
which  I  should  not  think  of,  apparently  unimportant,  but 
which  circumstances  rendered  important,  and  if  this  was  got 
over,  the  Government  would  be  formed  and  go  on,  that  he 
thought  it  was  an  even  bet  whether  it  was  got  over  or  not. 
What  this  difSculty  is,  so  little  obvious,  but  so  important,  1 
do  not  guess  ;  but  in  such  affairs  one  difliculty  will  not  stand 

1  [MeDEJng  Sir  IVedeiiok  Imib,  Wb  brotliei',  uantdly  reBJdJng  a"broad  in  t3i« 
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in  the  -way  of  completing  an  arrangemeot,  the  consummation 
of  which  has  cost  such  incredible  exertions,  and  such  sacri- 
fices of  consistency  and  of  pubUc  interests,  to  the  interests 
or  ambition  of  a  party. 

JprU  13M.— Nothing'  settled  yesterday,  and  great  doubts 
it  any  thing  would  be.  Lord  Jolin  was  married  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  returned  to  Kent  House  witli  his  bride,  and  Mel- 
bourne was  to  have  sent  him  word  at  one  what  was  definitively 
settled;  be  waited  till  two,  when  no  news  arriving  from 
Melbourne,  be  went  off  to  Woburn.  Ha  was  at  that  time  by 
no  means  sanguine  as  to  the  arrangements  being  completed 
and  talked  in  doubt  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  which  he  is  to 
go.  However,  Melbourne,  was  to  be  with  the  Kino-  this 
mornin-  to  announce  that  the  Ministry  would  or  would  not 
do.  Sefton  told  me  last  night  that  the  difficulty  proceeds 
troni  Spring  Rice ;  if  it  should  fail  (which  it  win  not,  I  expect) 
Feel  must  stay  in  and  take  in  the  Diljy,  who  would  not  then 
scruple  to  join  him.  The  Government  would  be  formed  upon 
the  principle  of  not  settling  this  eternal  Irish  Church  question 
!T.  ^°^T^,.*^'°^'  ^'^  ^''"^^  ''^  ^^"^^  *^^*  ^^  is  on  the  whole  better 
that  Melbourne  should  form  a  Government  and  go  on  as  lono- 
us  he  can— that  is,  till  something  decisive  is  done  about  the 
Irish  Church.  I  met  the  whole  Diily  at  dinner  yesterday  at 
Stafford  House,  and  when  I  told  Stanley  and  Gh-aham  that  I 
understood  Spring  Kice  made  the  difBoulty,  they  both  said 
that  it  must  be  what  they  called  "  bis  conundrum,"  which  I 
liad  never  heard  of  before;  but  it  means  big  determination  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  the  purposes  of  genertd  education,  but 
not  to  go  a  jot  further,  and  they  suppose  that  this  is  not  far 
enough  for  the  others,  and  hence  the  difficulty. 

April  l%th. — Nothing  positively  known  yesterday  but 
taafc  the  thin^  is  settled  in  some  way.  Clusterings  and  con- 
gregations of  Whigs  about  Brookes's,  audiences  with  the  King 
aiid  great  doubt  whether  Grey  took  office,  and  the  Foreign 

Ai^rll  14ifA._Yesterday  it  was  understood  that  every  thiun- 
was  settled,  but  after  all  it  was  only  the  night  before  last  thai 
Melbourne  was  definitively  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
Uovemment.  TJie  difficulties  were  O'Conneil  and  Spring 
Kice;  the  former  was  got  over  by  hia  waivino-  all  claim 
to  employment  and  promising  his  gratuitous  support.  By 
what  underhand  management  or  persuasion,  and  what  secret 
undersUnding,  this  was  effected,  will  be  a  mystery  for  tlie 
present,  but  nobodv  doubts  that  it  has  been  accomplished  by 
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Borae  juggle.  Spring  Rice  wanted  to  wash  liis  handa  of  the 
concern  ;  he  did  not  think  it  promised  sufficient  stability,  and 
without  some  assurance  of  its  lasting  lie  wished  to  decline 
taking  office.  They  would  not  hear  this,  and  represented  to 
him  that  he  was  indispensable,  and  it  ended  in  his  giving  way. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  very  unjustifiable  of  him,  after 
going  all  lengths  with  them,  to  hold  back  at  last,  but  it  shows 
tbe  opinion  of  the  best  men  among  them  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  concern.  Lord  Grey  declined  taking  office,  but  wrote  to 
sav  that  the  Government  should  have  all  his  support,  and  that 
he"  wished  Howiok  to  be  included  in  it,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  he  were  there  himself.  Nothing  was  settled  about 
the  cast  of  offices,  and  they  were  waiting  for  Lord  John's  ar- 
rival from  Wobum  to  discuss  the  matter.  Between  the  pre- 
tensions of  one  man,  the  reluctance  of  another,  and  the  hy- 
meneal occupation  of  the  leader,  the  matter  hobbled  on  very 
slowly.  I  certainly  never  remember  a  great  victory  for  which 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  with  so  faint  and  joyless  a  voice.  Feel 
looks  gayer  and  easier  than  all  Brookes's  put  together,  and 
Lady  Holland  said,  "Now  that  we  have  gained  our  object  I 
am  not  so  glad  as  I  thought  I  should  be,''  and  that  I  take  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  them  all. 

Hiddlesworth,  Apj-il  l&h.—At  Newmarket  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  came  here  to-day,  where  I  iind  tbe  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  two  or  three  others.  I  know  noth- 
ing but  by  my  letters  from  London,  by  which  I  learn  that  noth- 
ing is  yet  settled,  but  they  go  on  negotiating  and  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  arrange  their  rickety  concern.  Having  concluded 
their  bargain  with  O'Connell,  they  have  taken  fright  about 
Brougham,  and  degraded  as  he  is,  and  contemptuous  and 
confident  as  they  were  about  him,  they  are  endeavoring  to 
make  terms  with  him,  and  it  will  probably  end  in  his 
recovering  the  Great  Seal.  When  this  is  done  they  will 
have  consummated  their  disgrace.  Shiel  said,  "  The  diffi- 
culty is  how  to  deal  with  a  bully  and  a  buffoon,"  and  as 
they  have  succumbed  to  and  bargained  with  the  one,  now 
they  are  going  to  truckle  to  the  other ;  there  is  not  one  o£ 
them  who  has  scrupled  to  express  his  opinion  of  Brougham, 
but  let  us  see  if  he  really  does  come  in  or  much  indignation 
may  be  thrown  away.  The  general  opinion  (I  am  told)  is 
that  this  Ministry  will  last  a  very  short  time,  and  that  ulti- 
mately a  coalition  must  take  place  under  the  direction  and 
supremacy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  is  jumping  to  a  conclu- 
sion over  many  difficulties.     However,  nothing  can  be  more 
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meagre  than  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  cor  more  humiliating 
than  their  position  ;  even  my  Whig-Eadioal  friends  write  me 
word  that  "O'Conndl  holds  the  destiny  of  the  Government 
in  his  hands,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  man  go- 
ing," It  was  hardly  worth  while  (in  a  national  point  of  view, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  a  party  one)  to  turn  out  Sir 
liobert  Peel  in  order  to  produce  this  result. 

Buckenham,,  April  idih. — At  Newmarket  all  last  week  ; 
here  since  Monday.  I  know  nothing  of  politics  but  from 
newspapers  and  my  letters ;  racing  and  hawking  are  my 
present  occupations.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
the  present  Government  will  not  last  very  long ;  but,  as  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion  are  the  badness  of  its  composition,  I 
do  not  see  that  its  speedy  diseolntion  is  so  certain;  the  public 
seems  to  have  got  very  indifferent  as  to  who  governs  the 
country.  I  was  curious  to  hear  how  the  Council  went  off  at 
which  the  Ministers  took  their  seats,  and  how  the  King  com- 
ported himself.  He  seems  to  have  got  through  it  tolerably, 
though  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  ceremony  to  him.  He 
made  no  speeches,  and  took  no  particular  notice  of  anybody, 
except  Lord  Howick,  to  whom  be  was  very  civil,  on  account 
probably  of  his  father,  and  because  he  is  a  new  man.  The 
threatened  contests  of  most  of  them  ended  in  smoke,  Devon- 
shire and  Yorkshire  will,  however,  be  important  and  severe. 
Of  all  the  appointments  tliose  that  are  most  severely  criticised 
are  Mulgrave^s  and  Morpeth's.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Kem- 
ble  and  Liston  might  as  well  have  been  sent,  as  the  former 
has  always  imitated  the  one,  and  the  latter  involuntarily  re- 
sembles the  other.  Mulgrave,  however  he  may  be  sneered  at, 
has  been  tried  and  found  capable,  and  I  think  he  will  do  veiy 
well ;  he  has  courage  and  firmness  and  no  want  of  abilitv. 
He  is,  besides,  hospitable,  generous,  courteous,  and  agreeable 
in  private  life.' 

'  [Lord  Melbourne's  second  Admi 

Jirst  Lord  of  the  Troasury 

Lord  Preaidant  of  tlie  Council 
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.    Viscount  Melbonme. 

Marqnia  of  LnnadownB. 
.    Lord  Auckland. 

Viacount  Dunoaiinon. 
,     Lord  John  Eussel). 
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.     Lord  Gienelg. 
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Viacount  Morpeth. 
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May  ls(. — Morpeth  made  an  excellent  speech  on  intro- 
ducing  his  Ii'ish  Tithe  Bill,  and  has  raised  himself  consider- 
ably. Morpeth  is  (as  it  appears  to  me)  ill  selected  for  the 
difficult  post  he  occupies  ;  he  has  very  £iir  ability  of  a  showy 
kind,  but  I  doubt  the  solidity  and  strength  of  his  material  for 
the  rough  work  which  is  allotted  to  him. 

The  last  day  of  Parliament  was  distinguished  by  a  worse 
attack  of  O'Connell  upon  Alvanley  for  what  he  had  said  the 
day  before  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Alvanley  has  sent  him  a 
message  through  Dawsoa  Damer,  demanding  an  apology  or 
satisfaction,  and  the  result  I  don't  yet  know.^ 

Ziondon,  May  llth. — Newmarket  and  gout  have  between 
them  produced  an  interval  of  unusual  length  in  my  sorib- 
blings,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  having  had  any  thing 
particularly  interesting  to  record.  We  had  Stanley  at  New- 
market the  second  week  as  well  as  the  first,  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  John  Russell's  defeat  in  Devonshire.  This  defeat 
was  a  great  mortification  to  his  party,  and  was  not  com- 
pensated by  the  easy  victory  which  "Morpeth  obtained  in 
Yorkshire,  These  elections  and  the  affair  between  'Alvanley 
and  O'Conuell  have  been  the  chief  objects  of  attention  ;  all 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  details,  which  I  need  not  put 
down  here.  Alvanley  seems  to  have  behaved  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution.  There  was  a  meeting  at  De  Eos's 
house  of  De  Kos,  Damer,  Lord  Worcester,  and  Duncombe,  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  receipt  of  Morgan 
O'Connell's  letter,  and  whether  Alvanley  should  fight  him 
or  not.  Worcester  and  Duncombe  were  against  fighting, 
the  other  two  for  it.  Alvanley  at  once  said  that  the  boldest 
course  was  the  best,  and  be  would  go  out.  It  was  agreed 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  so  Damer  was  dispatched  to 
Colonel  Hodges,  and  said  Alvanley  was  ready  to  meet 
Morgan  O'Connell,  "The  next  mombig,"  Hodges  suggested. 
"No,  immediately."  The  parties  joined  in  Arlington  Street 
and  went  off  in  two  hackney-coaches;  Duncombe,  Worcester, 
and  De  Ros,  with  Dr.  Hume,  in  a  third.  Only  Hume  went  on 
the  ground,  for  Damer  had  objected  to  the  presence  of  some 
Irish  friend  of  O'Connell's,  so  that  Alvanley's  friends  could 
only  look  on  from  a  distance.     The  only  other  persons  who 

1  [O'Connell  had  called  Lord  Alvanloy  n  "  Moated  buffoon,"  and  as  usual 
took  refuge  in  hia  vow  never  to  flght  another  dueL  Upon  this  his  son,  Mowan 
O'Connell,  offarad  to  meet  Lord  Alvanley  kt  liau  of  Ws  fiither,  wMet  was  bg- 
eepted  and  the  duel  took  place.] 
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oame  near  them  were  an  old  Irishwoman  and  a  Methodist 
parson,  the  latter  of  whom  exhorted  the  combatants  in  vain 
to  forego  their  sinful  pnrpose,  and  to  whom  Alvanley  replied, 
"Pray,  sir,  go  and  mind  joui  own  affairs,  for  I  have  enough 
to  do  now  to  think  of  mine."  "Think  of  your  soul,"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  said  Alvanley,  "but  my  body  is  now  in  the  greatest 
danger."  The  Irishwoman  would  oome  and  see  the  hghting, 
and  asked  for  some  money  fop  her  attendance.  Damer 
seems  to  have  been  a,  very  bad  second,  and  probably  lost  his 
head ;  he  ought  not  to  have  consented  to  the  third  shots 
upon  any  account.  Alvanley  says  he  execrated  him  in  his 
heart  when  he  found  he  had  consented  to  it.  Hodges  acted 
like  a  ruffian,  and  had  any  thing  happened  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  first 
shot  was  fired  by  mistake  or  not.  The  impression  on  the 
mmds  of  Alvanley's  friends  is  that  it  was  not,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  any  man  would  endeavor  to  take  such 
an  advantage.  However,  no  shot  ought  to  have  been  fired 
after  that.  The  affair  made  an  amazing  noise.  As  O'Connell 
had  threatened  to  mention  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Damer  went  to  Peel  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  said  that  he  was  sure  O'ConnoU  would 
not  venture  to  stir  the  matter  there. 

Lord  Wellesley's  resignation  of  the  White  Wand  has  set 
conjecture  afloat  as  to  his  motives,  and  it  is  asserted  on  one 
side,  but  denied  on  the  other,  that  disgust  at  O'Connell's 
predominance  is  the  reason,  following  disappointment  at  not 
having  been  himself  reinstated.  I  do  not  know  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  Lord  John  Eussell  takes  his  seat  on  Monday,  after 
which  business  will  begin  again  in  earnest  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  an  impression  that  this  Government 
will  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  the  Ministers  are 
themselves  aware  that  their  tenure  of  office  must  be  brief. 
They_  wUI  at  all  events  get  through  this  session,  for  muoh 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  wajr  of  approximation  and  combi- 
nation between  different  sections  of  public  men  before  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  for  replacing  the 
present  Ministers,  If  it  was  not  for  the  Irish  question,  and 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  bringing  that  to  any  final 
adjustment,  I  should  not  despair  of  the  introduction  of  a 
better  state  of  feeling  and  the  mitigation  of  the  bitterness 
anA  animosity  which  set  men  of  different  parties  so  irrecon- 
cilably against  each  other.     At  present  there  is  certainly  a 
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great  calm  after  the  n  g  fiercely  a  little 

while  ago.     I  have  b     n  between  New- 

tnarket  and  the  gout    h      1  k     w  b  f  what  has  been 

passing,  and  merely  t       w  n  b         n       e  to  keep  up  the 

chain  of  my  observati  n    a  m 

Maif  34?A.— Came  f  m  N  wn  L  n  Thursday  night. 
Melbourne  ia  said  (by  f  n  n     )        b     d    ng  very  well  in 

the  House  of  Lords    but     he  d  u     n  Friday  about 

Lord  Wellesley's  res  gna     n    g         h  eat   annoyance. 

Lord  Wellesley  declin  d  w  d  resigned,  and 

merely  declared  it  was  not  on  account  of  Mulgrave's  proces- 
sion, but  he  did  not  contradict  any  one  of  the  assertiona 
that  the  cause  was  disgust  at  O'Connell's  ascendency.  When 
Lord  Harrowby  said  that  "if  he  had  been  Mulgrave  he 
■would  rather  have  been  torn  to  pieces  than  have  marched  in 
under  such  banners  as  were  displayed,"  Lord  Wellesley 
loudly  cheered  him.  Peel's  speech  at  the  dinner  the  other 
day  has  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  for  he  is  supposed 
to  have  thrown  over  his  High  Tory  friends  very  completely 
in  it,  and  to  have  exhibited  a  determination  to  adapt  his 
inions  and  conduct  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  However, 
le  Tories  affect  to  be  satisfied,  laud  it  to  the  skies,  and 
distribute  it  through  the  country.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  done;  Peel  has  made 
over  his  Dissenters  Bill  to  the  Government,  who  will  probably 
do  nothing  with  it  this  session.  Nobody  expects  the  present 
Administration  to  last  long,  as  it  is  said,  not  even  themselves; 
but  nothing  is  prepared  for  the  formation  of  a  better  and  more 
durable  Cabinet. 

Lord  Eliot '  and  Colonel  Gurwood  have  returned  from 
Spain,  satisfied  that  the  Carlist  party  cannot  be  put  down,  and 
having  had  a  conversation  with  Lotus  Philippe,  the  substance 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  very  correctly.  Great 
indignation  is  expressed  at  the  indiscretion  which  let  this  out, 
and  it  is  understood  that  Gurwood  has  been  chattering  about 
what  passed  in  aU  directions.  The  King  of  France,  it  is  clear, 
will  not  interfere,  and  so  they  must  fight  it  out.  Spanish  stock 

'  [Lord  Eliot  (aflerward  Earl  of  St.  Germans}  iitd  been  sent  to  Spain  by  tba 
Dulte  of  Wellington,  in  March,  1835,  to  endoavor  to  miagate  the  atrocities 
Kbiob  nt  tliat  time  disgraced  the  leaders  on  both  sides  in  the  oivU  contest  rag- 
ing in  Spain.  He  was  eminently  snccessful  in  hie  miaeion,  and  a  Cocyentioii 
' 'y  known  as  the  Convention  of  Bergaia)  wai ~     ' 

iiaijon  at  LogrofSo  on  the  S7th  of  April, : 

IS  printed  by  Lord  St.  Garmans  in  1811.] 
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fell  15  per  ceut.  in  one  or  two  days.     The  King  is  in  such  a 
state  of  dudgeon  that  he  will  not  give  any  dinners  to  any- 

_  Yesterday  Swift  and  Kelly's '  case  carae  on  before  the 
Privy  Council.  It  was  to  have  been  heard  the  Monday  before, 
when  it  would  have  been  argued  and  decided,  because  every 
day  in  the  week  was  disposable  for  the  purpose,  but  Brough- 
am thought  fit  to  interfere.  Ha  insisted  upon  being  there 
to  hear  it,  and  compelled  Lord  Lansdowne  to  put  off  the 
liearing  till  Saturday,  to  tlie  extraordinary  inconvenience 
of  all  parties.  Oa  Sunday  the  court  met,  but  no  Brougham. 
They  began,  and  in  about  two  hours  he  made  his  appearance, 
read  his  letters,  wrote  notes,  corrected  some  paper  (for  the 
press,  as  I_  could  see),  and  now  and  then  attended  to  the 
cause,  making  fiippaut  observations,  much  to  the  terror  of 
Jervaise — Miss  Kelly's  uncle — for  all  his  interruptions  ap- 
peared to  be  directed  adversely  to  them.  I  told  Mr,  Jervaise 
he  need  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  Bi-ougham  said.  As 
he  came  late,  so  he  went  away  early,  breakicg  up  the  court 
at  half-past  three,  and  as  other  engagements  occupied  the 
Judges  the  rest  of  the  week,  it  was  put  off  till  the  18th  of 

May  30th.~Oa.  Wednesday  last  went  to  Charles  Kemble'a 
in  the  evening;  singing  and  playing;  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Miss 
Strutt,  old  Livei-ati  (horrible  squabbling),  and  Miss' Adelaide 
Kemble.  The  father  and  mother  both  occupied  with  their 
daughter's  book,  which  Kemble  told  me  lie  had  "never  read 
till  it  appeared  in  print,  and  was  full  of  sublime  things  and 
vulgarities,"  and  the  mother  "  was  divided  between  admira- 
tion .and  disgust,  threw  it  down  sis  times,  and  as  often  picked 
it  up." 

T}mrs3,ay  m^rA;.— To  Horace  Twiss's  what  he  called  "a 
Judy  party  " — a  supper  and  jollification,  where  all  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  company  who 
possessed  wherewithal.  The  contributors  were  Twiss  himself, 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  Miss  Cooke,  Dance,  Miss  Dance,  Planchfi, 
Mrs.  Blood,  Mrs.  Groom,  Theodore  Hook,  Billy  something, 
who  imitated  Cooper  and  Ward.      I  staid  till  two,  and  they 
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went  on  till  three.  It  was  sufficiently  amusing  altogether, 
though  noisy  and  vulgar;  company  very  miscellaneous,  but 
everybody  ready  to  amuse  and  be  amused. 

i'rida^.—The  Comtnifctee  of  Council  met  on  the  matter  of 
the  London  University ;  Brougham  of  course  the  great  per- 
former ;  the  same  persons  were  summoned  who  had  attended 
before,  but  great  changes  had  since  taken  place,  which  made 
the  assembly  curious.  There  were  Melbourne,  Lord  Lana- 
downe  and  certain  of  his  colleagues,  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
— both  ex-Chancellors  since  the  last  meeting — Eiohmond, 
Ripon,  Stanley  and  Graham,  the  Dilly  complete,  and  Lord 
Grey.  When  they  came  to  discuss  the  matter  nobody  seemed 
disposed  to  move;  at  last  Brougham  proposed  a  resolution 
"  that  the  King  should  be  advised  to  grant  a  charter  making 
the  petitioners  a  University,  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
to  be  determined  hereafter."  The  Bishop  of  London  objected 
on  behalf  of  King's  College  to  any  advantages  being  conferred 
on  the  London  University  which  would  place  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  After  much 
tedious  discussion  the  words  "  university,"  etc.,  were  omitted, 
and  the  resolution  moved  \V3S  ^'lo  grant  a  charter."^  The 
Duke  of  Biohmond  formally  opposed  it,  his  principal  objection 
being  to  the  insolvent  state  of  the  concern.  Brougham  sat  in 
contemptuous  silence  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  Duke  spoke, 
and  then  replied.  There  was  a  squabble  between  them,  and 
an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  present  to 
refuse  the  charter,  but  the  address  of  the  Commons  with  the 
King's  answer  were  read,  which  presented  a  very  difficult  case 
to  act  upon.  The  King's  answer  amounted  very  nearly  to  an  en- 
gagement to  grant  a  charter ;  the  Privy  Council  was  bound  to  de- 
cide without  reference  to  the  address  and  answer,  and  the  bias 
there  was  to  advise  against  the  grant.  Brougham,  after  much 
ineffectual  discussion,  said  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  contempt  that 
"  their  hesitation  and  their  scruples  were  ridiculous,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  would  step  in  and  cut  them  both  short 
and  settle  the  question."  This  is  daubtless  true,  and  he  can 
effect  it  when  he  will ;  but  how  monstrous,  then,  was  the  vote! 
The  House  of  Commor.s  had  never  heard  a  tittle  of  the  evi- 
dence or  the  argument;  the  Council  had  heard  it  all,  and 
were  bound  to  report  upon  it,  when  the  House,  while  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  still  pending,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  matter  one  pirtioulivr  way,  without  reference  to 
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the  proceeding's  before  the  tribunal.  They  all  seemed  agreed 
that  if  it  was  expedient  to  grant  a  charter  it  required  much 
consideration  to  decide  under  what  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions it  should  be  conceded,  and  Lord  Grey  decQared  that  if 
he  was  called  upon,  without  reference  to  any  proceedings  else- 
where, to  decide  upon  the  arguments  thej  had  heard  at  tlie 
bar,  he  should  decide  against  giving  the  charter,  but  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  advise  the  Crown  what  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  expedient  to  do,  his  advice  might  be  very 
different.  Graham  said  he  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to  advise 
the  Crown  on  its  own  responsibility  what  course  it  was  expe- 
dient to  adopt.  After  wasting  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  very 
fruitless  and  not  very  interesting  discussion  (everybody  look- 
ing bored  to  death  except  Brougham,  who  was  talking  all  the 
time)  the  Council  broke  up  without  doing  any  thing,  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  on  Friday  next.  Old  Eldon  was  very 
busy  and  eager  about  it,  and  had  all  the  papers  sent  to  him  ; 
he  could  not  attend,  being  wholly  disabled  by  the  gout.  Of 
course  the  charter  (at  least  a  charter)  will  be  given,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance, 
but  of  their  power,  have  so  decided, 

JiiTie  lith. — Taken  up  with  Epsom  since  I  last  wrote,  and 
indisposed  to  journalizing,  besides  having  nothing  to  say.  I 
did  not  attend  the  second  meeting  at  the  Privy  Council  on 
the  London  University  question.  Lord  Eldon  came  to  it,  and 
there  was  some  discussion,  but  without  any  violence ;  it  ended 
by  a  report  to  the  King,  requesting  he  would  dispense  with 
the  advice  of  the  Council;  so  the  matter  remains  with  the 
Government,  It  is  clear  that  they  would  have  advised  against 
granting  the  charter  but  for  the  answer  which  the  King  made 
to  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  in  fact  a 
p}-omiae  to  grant  it.  This  answer  was  the  work  of  Peel  and 
Goulbum,  and  I  can't  imagine  what  induced  them  to  put  such 
a  one  into  his  Majesty's  mouth,  when  they  might  have  so 
properly  made  him  say  that  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  waiting  for  their  report. 

The  calm  and  repose  which  have  succeeded  to  the  storms 
of  the  early  part  of  the  session  are  really  wonderful ;  all 
parties  seem  disposed  to  lay  aside  their  arms  for  the  present, 
one  reason  of  which  ia  that  parties  are  so  evenly  balanced 
that   neither  ivishes   to   try   its  strength.      Then   the    line 
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whicli  Peel  i^  faking  prefluiles  any  immediate  renewal  of 
hostilities.  The  measures  of  Government  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  questions,  of  which  the  Corporation  Reform  has 
alone  been  brought  forward.  Peel  made  a  very  able  and 
dexterous  speech  upon  John  Bu&se!l's  introduction  ot  that 
measure,  in  which  he  exhibited  anew  hia  great  superiority, 
and  at  once  declared  hia  intention  of  admitting  the  whole 
principle  of  it,  reserving  to  himself  to  deal  as  he  thought  fit 
with  the  details.  It  has  been  asserted  on  both  sides  that 
the  Whigs  and  the  High  Tones  are  equally  disgusted  at  his 
speech,  the  former  for  cutting  the  ground  from  under  his  feet, 
the  latter  for  his  departure  from  good  old  High  Tory  princi- 
ples There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  bnt  the  Tories  profess 
generally  to  be  satisfied  and  convinced,  and  to  be  quite  ready 
to  follow  him  in  the  liberal  course  on  which  he  has  entered;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  now  said  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as 
a  Tory  Peel  clearly  does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  (as 
far  as  he  is  concerned  as  their  leader)  a  Tory  party,  though 
of  course  there  must  be  a  Conservative  party,  the  great  force 
of  which  is  the  old  Tory  interest,  and  his  object  evidently  la 
to  establish  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  country  a  ud 
render  himself  indispensable— to  raise  a  party  out  of  ail 
other  parties,  and  to  convert  the  new  elements  of  democratic 
power  into,  an  instrument  of  his  own  elevation,  partly  by 
yieldin"  to  and  partly  by  guiding  and  restraining  its  desires 
and  opinions.  Neither  is  there  any  mystery  in  his  conduct; 
his  object  and  his  intentions  are  evident  to  all,  and  it  is  per- 
haps advantageous  that  he  has  nothing  to  conceal.  At  the 
same  time  he  plays  this  game  with  great  prudence  and  ability. 
It  is  not  his  interest  to  strike  great  blows,  but  constantly  to 
auo-ment  the  reputation  and  extend  the  influence  he  has 
acquired,  and  this  he  does  visibly  and  sensibly.  There  seems 
to  be  a  universal  impression  that  nothing  can  keep  him  out 
of  office  long.  This  Government  may  probably  scramJDle 
through  the  session;  there  is  no  particular  question  on  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  overturned,  but  there  is  a  conviction  that 
any  Government  must  be  provisional  in  which  Peel  is  not  in- 
cluded, and  that  before  long  the  country  wOl  insist  upon  his 
return  to  power. 

June  19(A.— At  Stoke  for  tlie  Ascot  races.  Alvanley  was 
there  ~  nobody  else  remarkable  ;  fine  weather  and  great 
luxury.  Biding  to  the  course  on  Wednesday,_  I  overtook 
Adolphus  Fitzclarence  in  the  Park,  who  rode  with  me,  and 
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gave  me  an  account  of  his  father's  habits  and  prusciil;  state 
of  miad.     The  former  are  as  follows  ;  He  sleeps  ia  the  same 
room  with  the  Queen,  but  in  a  separate  bed  ;  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  every  morning  his  valei  de  chambre  knocks  at 
the  door,  and  at  ten  minutes  before  eight  exactly  he  gets  out 
of  bed,  puts  on  a  fiannel  dresaing-gowo  and  trousers,  and 
walks  into  his   dressing-room.      Let  who  will  be  there,  he 
never  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  them  till  he  emerges  from 
this  sanctury,  when,  like  the  malade  imaginaire,  he  aocosta 
whoever  may  be  present  with  a  cheerful  aspect.    He  is  long  at 
his  ablutions,  and  takes  up  an  hour  and  a  half  in  dressing. 
At  half-past  nine  he  breakfasts  with  the  Queen,  the  ladies, 
and  any  of  his  family;  he  eats  a  couple  of  fingers  and  drinlcs 
a   dish   of    coffee.      After    breakfast    he  reads   the    Times 
and  Morning  J'ost,  commenting  aloud  on  what  he  reads 
in  very  plain  terms,  and   sometimes  they  hear   "That's  a 
damned  lie,"  or  some  such  remark,  without  knowing  to  what 
it  applies.      After  breakfast  he  devotes  himself  vAih   Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  to  business  till  two,  when  he  lunches  (two 
outlets  and  two  glasses  of  sherry) ;  then  he  goes  out  for  a 
drive  till  dinner-time  ;  at  dinner  he  drinks  a  bottle  of  sherry 
— no  other  wine — and  eats  moderately;  he  goes  to  bed  soon 
after  eleven.      He  is  in  dreadfully  low  spirits,  and  cannot 
rally  at  all;  the  only  interval  of  pleasure  which  he  has  lately 
had  was  during  the  Devonshire  election,  when  he  was  de- 
lighted at  John  Russell's  defeat.     He  abhors  all  his  Ministers, 
even  those  whom  he  used  rather  to  like  formerly,  but  hates 
Lord  John  the  most  of  all  1    When  Adolphus  told  him  that  a 
dinner  ought  to  be  given  for  the  Ascot  races  he  said,  "  You 
know  I  cannot  give  a  dinner  ;  I  cannot  give  any  dinners  with- 
out inviting  the  Ministers,  and  I  would  rather  see  the  Devil 
than  any  one  of  them  in  my  house  !"    I  asked  him  how  he  was 
witli  them  in  his  inevitable  official  relations.     He  said  that  he 
had  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  he  could,  and  bowed  them 
out  when  he  gave  any  of  them  audiences  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  is  peculiarly  disgusted  with  Errol,  for  whoni  he  has  done 
ao  much,  and  who  has  behaved  so  ungratefully  to  him;  but  it 
is  a  good  trait  of  hira  that  he  said  "  he  hoped  the  world  would 
not  accuse  Errol  of  ingratitude."     He  did  not  invite  Errol  to 
the  Castle  even  for  the  Ascot  races,  and  has  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  him  since  the  change.     Adolphus  said  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  saving  money.     He  has  £120,000  a  year,  of 
which  £40,000  goes  in  pensions;  the  rest  is  at  his  own  dis- 
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posal.  He  gives  up  Lis  Hanoverian  revenue — about  ^16,000 
a  year— to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Jxm6  %\.it. — Yesterday  I  dined  with  Lord  Eipon;  Lord 
Grey  and  Stanley  and  Graham  dined  there,  I  sat  next  to 
the  latter,  who  holds  notliing  but  Tory  language.  He  talked 
of  Stanley's  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  and  of  the  great 
offense  it  has  given  the  Tories. .  Graham  thought  it  indiscreet 
and  uncalled  for,  though  in  the  principles  (anti-clubbism  and 
anti-associations)  he  agreed.  Graham  ia  very  full  o£  the  ex- 
pedition to  Spain,'  and  expresses  much  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
an  army  being  formed  which  ia  to  act  independently  of  the 
control  and  authority  of  the  Government,  to  be  composed  of 
Irish  Catholics,  supplied  by  O'Connell  {who,  he  says,  has  been 
to  Alava  and  offered  him  any  number  of  men)  and  commanded 
by  Evans,  who  ia  a  Republican.  He  believes  that  Peel  enter- 
tains the  same  sentiments  of  aversion  and  alarm  that  he  does; 
but  he  aaid  that  when  he  attempted  to  draw  from  him  hia 
opinion  the  other  night  he  could  not  succeed  ;  that  Stanley 
has  no  alarm  on  the  subject;  expects  that  on  Wednesday  next 
Peel  will  make  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Government  on  this 
matter  [but  this  fell  to  the  ground]. 

In  the  morning  yesterday  I  was  in  court  for  the  unfor- 
tunate case  of  Swift  and  Kelly,  about  which  I  cannot  help 
taking  an  interest  from  having  been  originally  concerned  in  it, 
and  because  I  think  there  has  been  great  villainy  somewhere. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  appeal  are 
curious,  as  showing  the  accidents  on  which  the  issue  of  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  parties  often  depend,  and  how 
the  mistakes  or  selfishness  of  individuals  concerned  may  in- 
fluence the  result,  and  in  a  way  they  little  expected  or  calcu- 
lated upon. 

June  37(A, — I  am  again  tormented  to  death  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  West  India  places,  and  menaced  with  a  report  that 
will  be  fatal  to  my  case.'  Graham  has  been  very  obliging 
about  it,  and  attended  the  Committee  on  Thursday  to  see 
what  they  were  about  and  give  me  notice.     I  went  to  Lord 

'  [This  was  tbo  BpaniBli  Le^on,  oommandBd  by  General  cla  Lhot  Eviina. 
License  was  given  under  tie  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  for  Eritiali  eubjeotB  to 
enter  the  Berviea  of  Queen  leabello.] 

s  [Mr.  Grevillelield  tlieaineeureofBoeof  Socretiiry  of  thelslandof  JmnaicB, 
Tvhioh  was  threatened  at  this  iima  by  a  Comicittee  or  tbe  Ilonse  of  Commons. 
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Melbourne  yesterday  and  stated  my  case  to  him,  invoking  his 
protection,  and  he  appeared  extromely  well  disposed  to  do 
what  he  could  for  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  him  to  pledge 
himself  tiU_  he  had  seen  the  case  and  considered  it,  such  as 
I  iiad  laid  it  before  the  Committee;  and  then,  if  he  is  aatis- 
iied  that  I  stand  upon  tenable  grounds,  I  will  ask  him  to 
exert  his  influence  and  authority  in  my  behalf.  However, 
I  much  doubt  whether,  strive  and  struggle  as  I  may,  I  shall 
ever  escape  from  the  determination  of  this  morose  and  rigid 
millionaire  [Francis  Baring,  who  was  not,  however,  a  mill- 
ionaire orany  thing  like  it,  either  sra^j-CKsewfi  or  in /uturol  to 
strip  me  of  my  property;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  its 
loss,  though  resolved  to  fight  while  I  have  a  leg  to  fight  upon. 
Yesterday  we  were  again  occupied  all  day  with  Swift  and 
Kelly,  which  to-dajj'  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  conduct 
of  Brougham  on  tliis  trial  exceeds  all  imagination  and  belief. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  taken  a  one-aided  view  of  the 
case,  and  apparently  set  out  with  a  bias  which  has  coatinuaJly 
iacreased,  till  he  has  become  altogether  identified,  and  in  a 
manner  passionately  identified,  with  the  appellant's  side ;  and 
he  exhibits  this  bias  by  one  continual  course  of  advocacy, 
battling  every  argument  and  every  point  with  the  respond- 
ent's counsel  with  a  virulence  and  an  intemperance  that 
are  so  disgusting  that  my  blood  boils  while  I  listen  to  him. 
But  his  conduct  in  all  Other  respects  displays  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary contrast  with  that  of  the  other  judges  who  sit  there ; 
they,  at  least,  listen  attentively  and  consecutively  to  the  whole 
case,  and  when  they  do  interrupt  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining explanations  and  elucidations,  and  without  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  bias.  But  he  is  writing  letters,  reading  news- 
papers, cutting  jokes,  attending  only  bv  fits  and  starts;  then, 
when  something  smites  Lis  ear,  out  he  breaks,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  sarcasm  and  ribaldry  and  insolence  he  argues  and 
battles  the  point,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Afiernoon. — I  am  just  come  from  the  courts  Lushington 
finished  his  speech  at  two,  and  when  Pemberton  was  about 
to  reply  Brougham  announced  that  he  must  go  away  to  the 
London  University,  where  he  was  to  distribute  prizes.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  reply  was  deferred  till  next  Wednes- 
day, and  the  parties  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  £60 
more.  His  conduct  to-day  was  exactly  of  a  piece  with  that 
which  he  has  exhibited  throughout  the  trial.  With  all  the 
ingenuity  and  astuteness  of  which  he  is  master  lie  has  attacked 
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every  part  of  the  respondent's  case ;  and,  lo  do  liim  justice, 
he  has  often  displayed  great  acuteness  and.  expressed  himself 
with  admirable  force  and  precision ;  but  it  was  the  conduct 
of  an  advocate  and  not  of  a  judge,  and  a  much  better  advo- 
cate has  he  been  for  Swift  than  either  of  those  he  retained. 
(Pemberton,  however,  conducted  the  case  with  cod btihi mate 
fildll  and  judgment,)  He  finished  by  declaring  that  as  far  as 
he  wafi  concerned  he  should  not  desiderate  a  reply,  except  on 
one  or  two  points  on  which  he  wished  to  hear  it.  After  the 
court  broke  up  Baron  Parke  came  into  my  rooDi  and  asked 
my  opinion,  at  the  same  time  telling  me  his  own,  ■which  n-as 
as  decidedly  against  the  girl  as  Brougham's.  I  argued  the 
case  with  him,  especially  the  points  which  Lushington  failed 
to  enforce  as  strongly  as  1  think  he  might  have  done,  but  his 
mind  was  made  up.  Shadwell,  on  the  contrary,  leans  the 
other  way,  and  agreed  with  me  in  my  view  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  clear  that  nothing  can  prevent  the  reversal  of  Sir 
John  NicholPs  judgment ;  for  Erskioe  will  very  lilcely  go  with 
Brougham  and  Parke,  and  if  he  does  not  Ix>rd  Lansdowne 
undoubtedly  will;  but  if  I  were  to  attend  this  court  a  hun- 
dred years  I  should  never  forget  the  conduct  of  Brougham  on 
this  trial.  My  disgust  would  not  have  been  a  jot  less  had  he 
espoused  the  same  side  that  I  do;  and  if  I  were  myself  en- 
gaged in  a  suit,  and  he  were  to  take  up  my  own  cause  in  such 
a  barefaced  and  outrageous  manner,  with  such  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  dignity  and  decency,  I  should  feel  the  utmost  shame 
at  such  partiality,  though  exerted  in  my  behalf, 

June  30(A. — I  went  to  Melbourne  on  Sunday  and  carried 
him  my  case.'  He  told  mo  he  had  ah'eady  desired  Spring 
Rice  to  speak  to  Baring  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  he  will 
do  what  he  can ;  but  these  great  people,  however  well  dis- 
posed, can  seldom  be  urged  into  sufficient  resolution  and  ac- 
tivity to  take  an  energetic  way  of  settling  the  matter,  and 
they  havo  always  so  much  consideration  for  each  other  that 
Melbourne  will  probably,  with  all  his  good-nature,  feel  a  sort 
of  delicacy  to  his  subordinate  colleague  in  rescuing  me  from 
liis  clutches.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  gave  him  my  case  to  read,  requesting  him  to  exert  his 
influence  with  his  Tories,  and  get  them  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee and  defend  me  there.  He  read  it,  approved,  and  prom- 
ised to  speak  to  both  Peel  and  Henies.  I  had  previously 
desired  George  Dawson  to  speak  to  Peel.  I  might  certainly, 
'  [Eelatiiig  to  tlie  SecrotiuTEljiii  of  Jsiiialep.  [ 
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«ftor  He  very  eusenlM  services  I  rendered  Peel  and  his  Gov- 
ernnrent  go  „;ih  some  oonfid.nee  to  Peel  or  an,  of  tl,e„  and 

reminded  they  mil-  not  be  made  to  do  so  by  any  hint  and  an 
.ecusation  o{  ingratitude  will  be  impliedf  ,hih  rf'  „„"y 
exeite  their  reseiitmenf;  if  they  are  sensible  of  the  obligation 
lliey  will  return  it  witbont  any  reminder  ' 

metw  „  "Ji"'''.!''",'  ^,'"1*'  "y  '°  Melbourne  ho  asked 
ought  a  very  ontrageouB  measure  by  the  Tories,  but  that  I 
thought  It  useles,  .nd  (hat  it  did  net  go  far  enough  "I 
know  you  do,"  he  said,  "but  snoh  as  it  is  it  wiU  very  iholv 
over  „„  the  fiovemment."  He  then  talked  over  afe  3 
queslion,  and  owned  that  nothing  eould  settle  it,  that  tia/ 
might  perhaps  bolster  up  the  Irish  CJiureh  a  little  longer  th.X 
the  other  partv  eoud.  tlint  the„  i. ^ ,j__.*^. 


ti       lu '  ,  —    . ;  ^     ^  ^"^"^  i^nurcn  a  ijttie  longer  than 

he  other  party  eould,  tbat  they,  however,  eould  not  do  to 

llian  this  now,  and  it  was  only  doubtful  if  they        

talked  the  language  of  reason,  and  with  a  jus 

iperable  difficulties  which  present  themselves  on  airsides 


a  just  sense  of  the 

" '-"  "  ""^'  present  tnemselves  on  all  sides 

ev™„'°f«h  I  "  ■!"";"".  >""  »'  the  same  time  of  their 
IZa,  i  u°;'l''  °°,^  ""'  "»«  "icorlain)  solution.  I  told 
im  that  I  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  only  practicable 
and  sound  corn-so  was  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Rome,  and 
to  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  the  mrn- 
utets  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  same  plan  which  had 
Z„ST  ™'»»*'.'*Pt='i  universally  i!,  Germany  and 
Cm3S"'-  ':'  P";""™'.  ""<I  ttat  tjiere  was  nothing  the 
Uiureh  of  Kome  desired  so  much  as  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Ho  then  told  n»  .  thing  that  sm-prised 
me,  and  which  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  this  supposi- 
lio„_tb.t  an  appboation  had  been  made  to  tbe  Pope  very 
lately  (through  Seymour),  eipre.sive  of  the  pMlionlar  wish 
of  the  British  Government  that  be  would  not  appoint  M'Hale 
to  the  yaoant  Catholic  bishopric,  onj,So%  intMm,  notwitli- 
Blandiug  which  the  Pope  had  appointed  M'Hale ;  but  on  this 
oecnsion  the  Pope  made  a  shrewd  observation.  His  Holiness 
said  that  he  had  remarked  for  a  long  time  past  that  no  piece 
of  preferment  of  any  value  ever  fell  vacant  in  Ireland  that  he 
aid  not  get  an  application  from  tlie  British  Government  ask- 
ing tor  the  appointment."  Lord  Melbourne  supposed  he  was 
deleiiinncd  to  show  that  he  bad  the  power  of  refcsing  and  of 
opposing  the  wishes  of  Government,  and  in  reply  to  Siy  qucs- 
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tion  lie  atSmitfeJ  that  the  Pope  had  generally  confen-ed  the 
appointment  according  to  tbe  wishes  of  Gtovernment.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  or  aaomalons  than  such  relations  as 
these  ?  The  law  prohibits  any  intercourse  with  Rome,  and  the 
Government  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  has  estab- 
lished a  regular  but  underhand  intercourse,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  diplomatic  agent,  whose  character  cannot  be  avowed, 
and  the  Ministers  o£  this  Protestant  kingdom  are  continually 
soliciting  the  Pope  to  confer  appointments,  tbe  validity,  even 
the  existence,  of  which  they  do  not  recognize,  while  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  object  of  our  ortbodox  abhorrence  and  dread,  good- 
humoredly  complies  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  requests. 
These  are  the  national  and  legislative  follies  of  this  wise  and 
prosperous  people,  and  such  is  the  false  position  into  which 
we  are  drawn  by  a  long  course  of  detestable  policy — policy 
arising  at  first  out  of  circumstances,  and  eventually  adhered 
to  from  those  powerful  prejudices  which  struck  their  roots  so 
deep  into  the  soil  that  the  force  of  reason  and  philosophy  has 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  tear  them  up.  Peel,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  on  Catholic  emancipation,  bade  the  House  of  Com- 
mons not  to  deceive  itself,  and  to  be  aware  that  if  that  BiU 
was  carried,  we  must  have  Episcopal  (or  Protestant)  England, 
Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  Catholic  Ireland.  He  prophesied 
well  and  truly  no  doubt,  and  to  that  consummation  afFairs 
will  eventually  come,  as  they  ougbt  to  come,  though  not  with- 
out many  a  struggle,  through  many  a  year.  The  prophecy  of 
Peel  is  advancing  to  its  accomplishment,  but  he  has  either  for- 
gotten it  or  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  it. 

Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Wellington  talked  about  the  Span- 
ish war,  the  nature  of  which  he  described  very  well,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  on  the  whole  the  Christines  have  the 
best  chance ;  he  said  Zumalacarreguy  was  an  able  man,  and 
that  his  death  must  have  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
result.  We  talked  of  Napier's  controversy  with  Perceva!,' 
He  said  Napier  had  not  feirly  treated  Perceval's  character  in 
the  controversy,  said  he  had  never  read  a  syllable  of  the  boolc, 
in  order  to  keep  clear  of  discussions,  but  that  when  the  work 
was  completed,  and  all  controversies  were  silenced,  he  might 
probably  look  it  over,  and  if  he  discovered  any  errors  tell  the 
author  of  them.  He  said  that  no  doubt  the  army  had  been 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  but  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
■  [Tlie  Duke  referred  to  Sir  "William  Hapier's  "  Ilietory  of  the  Peiiineulai 
WflT>'] 
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tbe  Gov 


aclFantjgo  hid  been  derived  (..  to  obl.mlng  fulds)  from  the 

by  It  bnt  the  war  would  have  been  mnol,  loss  expensive  irilh- 
out  It,  and  he  had  alwavs  hppn  of  o™„i™  *u_^  ^f  _  - .        V. 


o,./-l  ""— ■-  "-'  "ouiu  nave  oeen  much  less  expensive  with- 

cale'orti  L  ?  r?  ''°°°  <>' °P"»<>»  'kal  lt=  ima.di.to 
cause  of  the  bant  rostnotion  ,va,  the  Lojalty  Loan.  This  loan 
had  d™,ned  the  bankets  and  individuals  of  ready  nonev,  and 
the  consejnenM  was  a  stagnation  in  ooamepce,  and  therefore 

He  then  talked  of  the  Walohepen  expedition,  and  said  thit 
though  ,t™  wretohedly  eondueted  and  it«,geS  „£ 
nianaged,  it  was  not  ill-planned,  and  if  thoj  had  gSne  stiaMt 

Sn^roSse  "'fi  '•"•'  Ti"""  -"•■'  K""  ■«'"«=  *>§» 
genepal  eause  and  have  put  Bonaparte  in  great  difBculties. 

lion  '"  °  '"■  <"~PP'Wed  of  that  expedt 

Afy  lM._This  morning  Pemberton  was  heard  in  reply  in 

Swift's  ease,  and  after  a  short  discussion  the  court  camS  to  a 

resolution  to  upset  Sir  John  NicholP.  decision      CngSm 

opi  lion,  but  be  was  quite  clear,  and  .o  was  Baron  P.?ke,  as 
lilr^T-S\-™''  .Y"«-GI>»noelior  with  hesitation'.,^ 
S  Se'™  .o  fh'f  :r  ="■' j»*i°81  tie  Ix>rd  President  went 
iMth  them,  so  that  the  eonrt  was  unanimous, 

r„e,"?  ?  n"  ?  "Si*"  ^'-J""'''  to  =>»ear  in  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Charle.  Fitjroy  Priyy  Councilors,  when  we  had 
ttZs    .'T  'Ti,'  ■■'  '''■"1"=»»»  from  Us  Majeety.     This 

OTrther  and  ,  ■  Yll  'T  '''"  ""  '''''  P""»'  ^™t«™ 
together,  and  certainly  they  do  not  strike  me  as  exhibiting  any 

Shi  to  M°*°"i  ^'*"  *"■?  "^f '"'  °«^  '"■  "«»  «■"  kSs 
said  to  h  m,  "Stand  np,"  and  up  he  stood.  Ho  then  ad- 
dressed him  mth  great  fluency  and  energy  nearly  in  these 

7'^'  m  ','  ?'■"'?  °."^^  y?°  ™  ''''°"«  to^roceeJnpon  one 
of  the  most  important  mission,  wbioh  ever  left  this  country 

; Sht  Zt^°"  J'ISS""?.  •'•ility,  and  experience,  I  have  no 

de^^  v„?   ?  "■      ""1""  J-"™?"  '»  "J  "'™  »ti>faotion: 

wlSr^o^     '  '"'"?■■  ■»  •»«  "  »i»,i  tkat  the  colony  to 

iihioh  you  are  about  to  proceed  has  not,  like  other  British 
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colonies,  been  peopled  from  tLe  mother-country — tliat  it  is  not 
an  orig-inal  posaessioa  of  the  Crown,  but  that  it  was  obtained 
by  the  sword.  You  will  take  care  to  assert  those  undoubted 
prerogatives  which  the  Crown  there  possesses,  and  which  I  am 
deterraiued  to  enforce  and  maintain,  and  I  charge  jou  by  the 
oath  which  you  have  just  taken  strenuously  to  assert  those 
prerog-atives,  of  which  jpersons  who  oughi  to  have  Icvown 
delter  have  dared  even  in  my  presence  to  deny  the  existence." 
Hia  speech  was  something  loi^r  than  this,  but  the  last  words 
almost  precisely  the  same.  The  silence  was  profound,  and  I 
was  amused  at  the  astonishment  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
Ministers.  I  asked  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland  who 
it  was  that  he  alluded  to.  Neither  knew,  but  the  former  said 
he  thought  it  might  be  Ellice,  and  that  the  King  referred  to 
something  Ellice  had  said  to  him  when  he  was  Minister. 
Somebody  said  tboy  thought  it  was  Spring  Eice,  but  that 
could  not  be  when  Eice  was  sitting  at  the  table.  I  have  heard 
many  specimens  of  his  eloquence,  but  never  any  thing  like 
this.  After  this  he  had  to  give  Durham  an  audience  on  bis 
embassy,  which  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to  iiim,  as  he 
hates  him  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  whose  "magnus  Apollo" 
Durham  is, 

Jktiy  3(f. — ITie  night  before  last  Lord  Stanley  and  Graham 
quitted  their  neutral  seats  below  the  gangway,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bench  below  Peel.  This  was 
considered  as  an  intimation  of  a  more  decided  hostility  to 
the  present  Government,  and  as  an  abandonment  of  the  neu- 
trality (if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  they  have  hitherto 
professed.  Last  night  O'Connell  made  a  very  coarse  attack 
upon  Stanley  in  consequence  of  this  change,  which  lashed 
him  into  a  fury,  and  a  series  of  retorts  followed  between 
them,  without  any  result.  O'Connell  half  shuffled  out  of  his 
expressions,  but  refused  to  apologize ;  the  chairman  (Bernal) 
took  no  notice,  and  the  matter  ended  by  a  speech  from  Stanley 
and  a  few  remarks  upon  it  from  Lord  John  Russell.  The  for- 
mer stated  bis  reasons  for  this  ostentatious  locomotion,  which 
amounted  to  this :  that  he  had  been  rudely  treated  in  the 
House  by  ironical  cheers  and  other  intelligible  sounds,  and 
attacked  by  the  Government  newspapers,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, departed  from  a  society  for  which  he  owned  be  was  not 
fitted.  It  was  not,  I  think,  dignified  or  judicious,  and  George 
Bentinck,  the  most  fiiithful  of  his  followers,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  proceeding  or  the  explanation.     His  party,  such  as 
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it  was,  was  finally  extinguislied  by  this  act,  though  it  hardiv 
had  any  existence  before;  some  five  or  six  men,  among  whom 
were  Gaily  Enight,  Gfeorge  Bentinck,  Stratford  Canning,  and 
bir  Mattliew  Ridley,  went  over  to  the  Opposition  benches  ■ 
tiie  others  dispersed  where  they  chose.  ' 

_  The  real  history  of  the  transaction  is  this :  it  originated 
with  Graham,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  lugged  Stan- 
Icy  into  what  may  be  called  a  scrape.  He  was  returning 
from  some  division  to  his  usual  seat,  when  he  was  assailed  by 
tliose  cheers,  and  some  voice  cried  out,  "  Why  don't  you  stay 
where  you  are?"  on  which  he  bowed  in  acquiescence  to  the 
quarter  whence  the  recommendation  proceeded,  and  instantlv 
retreated  to  the  other  side.  The  next  day  he  told  Stanley  that 
he  must  now  stay  where  he  was,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
produced  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  contained  a  very  coarse 
attack  upon  Stanley  himself.  This  article,  together  with 
Graham  s  representation,  determined  him  to  take  up  his  po- 
sition on  the  Opposition  bench,  and  accordingly  there  he  went, 
but  without  any  intimation  to  his  friends,  who,  to  their  great 
surprise,  found  him  there,  and  only  got  from  him  the  above 
explanation  that  evening  in  the  House.  Lord  John  Russell's 
reply  to  Stanley's  speech  was  vei-y  courteous,  and  rather  well 
done  as  far  as  it  went,  for  he  only  said  a  few  words.  Lord 
Stanley  is  certainly  fallen  from  Lis  high  estate,  and  is  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  which  he  aspired  to  occupy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  He  is  without  a  party,  and 
without  any  aufliority  in  the  House  except  what  he  derives 
from  hia  own  talents  for  debate.  He  has  now  no  alternative 
but  to  unite  himself  with  Peel's  party,  and  to  act  under  him, 
without  any  pretension  to  competition,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  considered  as  a  separate  element  of  political 
power.  He  has  been  brought  to  this  by  a  series  of  false  steps 
irom  his  first  refusal  to  join  Peel,  followed  by  his  flippant 
and  undecided  conduct  throughout  the  great  contest.  The 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  both  hate  him,  and  neither  will  be  very 
ready  to  forgive  him.  There  is  a  mixture  of  contempt  m  the 
dislike  of  the  former,  and  an  undisguised  satisfaction  among 
the  most  violent  at  having  got  rid  of  him,  which  make  any 
future  approximation  to  their  side  impossible,  and  the  Tories, 
tliough  they  will  receive  him  in  their  ranks,  wiO  never  forgive 
Sum  for  his  conduct,  to  which  they  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
Conservative  effort,  for  his  presumption  in  endeavoring  to  set 
up  a  middle  party  and  render  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  con- 
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test  and  especially  for  his  affectation  of  want  of  conficlence  in 
Pee!  and  his  attacks  upon  the  Duke.     lu  the  mean  time  this 

move  of  Stanley's  has  rather  served  to  streng  then  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons;  between  the  disposition  of 
many  to  go  with  Government,  the  lukewarmness  and  indo- 
lence of  the  ODuservatives,  and  the  steady  attendance  of  a 
phalanx  of  Radicals,  they  have  got  good,  regular  steady -work- 
ing majorities,  and  appear  as  strong  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  any  Giavemment  need  be. 

Jidi/  itk, — Yesterday  Brougham  gave  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Swift  and  Kelly — a  written  judgment  and  at  great 
length.  I  thought  it  remarkably  well  done,  embracing  all 
the  points  of  the  case,  and  laying  down  the  law  and  the 
reasons  for  reversing  the  decree  of  the  court  below  in  a  very 
forcible  and  perspicuous  manner.  He  must  have  written  this 
judgment  with  great  rapidity,  for  it  was  only  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  that  it  was  settled  to  be  given  on  Thursday,  all  of 
which  is  a  proof  of  his  admirable  talents.  His  conduct  on  the 
last  day  of  the  hearing  and  this  judgment  in  some  degree 
made  up  for  bis  previous  intemperance  and  violence.  He  said 
that  he  had  shown  the  judgment  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him.  A  negotiation  had  been  previously 
opened  to  endeavor  to  get  the  other  side  to  concur  in  an  ap- 
plication to  the  court  to  stay  the  judgment  and  to  consent  to 
a  pecuniary  compromise,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual. 

A  night  or  two  ago  there  was  a  breeze  at  Lady  Jersey's 
between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Alava,  and  many  stories 
made  of  it,  more  than  were  true.  The  Duke,  who  had  fre- 
quently taunted  him  before,  was  again  attacking  him  about 
bis  expedition  and  Spanish  affairs  generally,  when  Alava  got 
into  a  fury  and  said  to  him,  "  Monseigneur,  Don  Carlos  pent 
^tre  roi  d'Bspagne,  mais  il  ne  sera  jamais  le  roi  du  g5u6ral 
Alava."  This  Lord  Jersey  told  me,  and  that  the  other  things 
he  is  reported  to.  have  said  to  the  Duke  are  not  true. 

Jiily  Tlh. — I  can't  deny  that  many  persons  have  shown  a 

very  kind  disposition  to  assist  me  in  this  business  of  my  Ja- 

pl  f  d  fferent  political  persuasions,  and  with  most 

f  wh  mil  but  a  very  slight  personal  acquaintance, 

m     g  th  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lin- 

1  tl        f     horn  did  I  know  to  speak  to  till  I  put  myself 

t  m  t    n    with   them  on  this  business.      On  the 

th  1  d  01  1  Wood,  who  is  against  me  in  his  opinion, 
h     b        th     h       el  of  communication  with  Baring  and  shown 
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generally  a  good-will  toward  me.  These  demonstrations  are 
agreeable  enough,  and  contribute  to  put  one  in  harmony  with 
mankind,  but  it  is  after  all  a  humiliating  position,  and  I  feel 
unutterable  disgust,  and  something  aldu  to  shame,  at  being 
compelled  to  solicit  the  protection  of  one  set  of  men,  and  the 
ftiendly  offices  of  another,  in  order  to  be  maintained  in  the 
possession  of  that  which  is  in  itself  obnoxious  to  public  feel- 
nig  and  opinion.  A  placeman  is  in  these  days  an  odious 
animal,  and  as  a  double  placeman  I  am  doubly  odious,  and  I 
have  a  secret  kind  of  whispering  sensation  that  these  very 
people  who  good-naturedly  enough  assist  me  must  be  a  little 
shocked  at  the  cause  they  advocate.  AD  that  can  be  said  in 
my  favor  is  not  obvious,  nor  can  it  be  properly  or  conven- 
iently brought  forward,  and  all  that  can  be  said  against  me 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  universally  eiddeut.  The  funds 
from  which  I  draw  my  means  do  not -somehow  seem  a  pure 
source ;  formerly  those  things  were  tolerated,  now  they  are 
not,  and  my  prospects  were  formed  and  destiny  determined  at 
a  remote  period,  while  I  incur  all  the  odium  and  encounter  all 
the  risks  consequent  upon  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling 
on  the  subject, 

Jidy  15(/i.— Sefton  told  me  that  a  correspondence  has 
taken  place  between  Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
about  that  speech  of  l!ie  King's  at  the  Council  on  Wednes- 
day se'nnight.  Glenelg  felt  himself  called  upon  to  inquire 
\i  hether  the  blow  was  aimed  at  him,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  reply  that  it  was.  I  heard  from  Stephen  a 
day  or  two  afterward  the  real  truth  of  this  matter.  It  was 
Lord  Glenelg  that  the  King  intended  to  allude  to  in  his 
speech.  Lord  Melbourne  spoke  to  his  Majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject, remonstrated,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  if  he  did  such  things.  He  said  that  he  was 
greatly  irritated,  and  had  acted  under  strong  feelings  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  what  Glenelg  had  said  to  him,  Melbourne  re- 
joined, "Your  Majesty  must  have  mistaken  Lord  Glenelg." 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  King,  and  he  then  went  into  a  dispute 
they  had  bad  about  the  old  constitution  of  Canada — I  forget 
what,  but  something  the  King  asserted  which  Glenelg  contra- 
dicted. He  repaired  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  told  Stephen, 
who  informed  him  that  the  King  was  right  and  he  was  wrong, 
(The  King,  in  fact,  had  got  it  up,  and  had  the  thing  at  his 
fingers'  ends.)  This  was  awkward  ;  however,  it  ended  in  the 
King's  making  a  sort  of  apology  and  cryiog  psccavi  for  the 
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violence  of  his  language,  and  this  will  probably  be  somewhat 
of  a  lesson  to  him,  though  it  will  not  diminisli  the  bitterness 
of  his  sentiments  toward  his  Ministers. 

I  expressed  my  astonisliment  that  any  man  could  consent 
to  stay  in  office  after  receiving  eueb  an  insult  as  this  was,  to 
which  Stephen  replied  that  they  were  all  thorouffhly  aware  of 
their  position  relatively  to  the  King  and  of  his  feelings  tow- 
ard thera ;  but  they  had  undertaken  the  task  and  were  re- 
solved under  all  circumstances  to  go  through  with  it,  and, 
whatever  he  might  say  or  do,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  influenced  or  shaken.  This  is  the  truth ;  they  do  not 
look  upon  themselves  as  Ms  Ministers,  and  perhaps  they  can- 
not do  otherwise  as  things  now  are.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
melancholy  and  mischievous  state  of  affairs,  and  does  more  to 
degrade  the  Monarchy  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  occurred : 
to  exhibit  the  King  publicly  to  the  world  as  a  cipher,  and 
something  less  than  a  cipher,  as  an  unsuccessful  competitor  in 
a  political  squabble,  is  to  take  from  the  Grown  all  the  dignity 
with  which  it  is  invested  by  that  theoretical  attribute  of  per- 
fection that  has  been  so  conveniently  ascribed  to  it.  Both 
King  and  Ministers  have  been  greatly  to  blame,  the  one  for 
the  egregious  folly  which  made  him  rush  into  this  sea  of  trou- 
ble and  mortification  without  calculation  or  foresight;  the 
others  for  the  unrelenting  severity  with  which  they  resolved  to 
gratify  their  revenge  and  ambition,  without  considering  that 
they  could  not  punish  him  without  degrading  the  throne  of 
which  he  is  the.  occupant,  and  that  the  principle  involved  in 
his  impunity  was  of  more  consequence  in  its  great  and  perma- 
nent results  than  any  success  of  theirs.  But  it  would  have  re- 
quired more  virtue,  self-denial,  wisdom,  and  phUosophy,  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  public  man  individually  in  these  days  to 
have  embraced  all  these,  considerations,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  a  great  mob  of  men  calling  themselves  a 
party  could  have  been  made  to  act  under  the  influence  of  such 
moral  restraints.  The  King's  present  behavior  only  makes 
matters  worse.  When  he  found  himself  compelled  to  take 
these  people  back,  and  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  into 
their  hands,  he  should  have  swallowed  the  bitter  pill  and 
digested  it,  and  not  kept  rolling  it  in  his  mouth  and  making 
wry  faces.  He  should  have  made  a  veiy  bad  business  as  tol- 
erable as  he  could,  by  yielding  himself  M'ith  a  good  grace; 
and  had  he  treated  them  with  that  sort  of  courtesy  which  one 
gentleman  may  and  ought  to  show  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
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h  unavoidably  brought  into  contact,  and  whicli  iaiplies  notliing 
as  to  feeling  and  inclination,  lie  would  bave  receiYed  from 
them  that  respect  and  attention  -whicli  it  would  have  been 
equally  their  interest  and  their  desire  to  show.  Thia  would 
have  rendered  their  relations  mutnally  much  more  tolerable 
a  decent  veil  would  have  been  thrown  over  all  that  was  humil- 
iating and  painful,  and  the  pubhc  service  must  have  gained  by 
the  tacit  compromise;  but  extreme  folly,  great  violence  in 
those  about  the  King,  and  hopes  of  emancipation  secretly  cher- 
ished, together  with  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  of  his  Miuifi- 
ters,  have  conspired  to  keep  his  Majesty  in  his  present  unwise, 
irksome,  and  degrading  posture. 

The  night  before  last  there  was  a  great  concert  on  Uie 
staircase  at  Stafford  House,  the  most  magnificent  assembly  I 
ever  saw,  and  such  as  I  think  no  crowned  head  in  Europe 
could  display,  so  grand  and  picturesque.  The  appearance  of 
tlie  hail  was  exactly  like  one  of  Paul  Veronese's  pictures,  and 
only  wanted  some  tapestry  to  be  hung  over  the  balustrades, 
buch  prodigious  space,  so  cool,  so  blazing  with  light ;  every- 
body was  comfortable  even,  and  tho  concert  combined  the 
greatest  talents  in  Europe  all  together— Gri si,  Malibran,  Tara- 
burini,  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  fvanhoff.  The  splendor,  the 
profusion,  and  the  perfect  ease  of  it  all,  -were  reallv  admirable. 
Dined  yesterday  with  the  Vice-Chan cellor ;  sixteen  people 
whom  I  never  saw  before,  almost  all  lawyers  and  lawyeresses. 
He  told  me  that  he  believed  Melbourne  had  no  intention  as 
long  as  he  was  Minister  of  changing  the  present  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Seal,'  that  he  ivas  of  opinion  that  a 
Chancellor  was  of  no  use,  and  that  it  was  more  convenient  to 
keep  lu  his  own  hands  the  law  patronage  of  the  Groat  Senl, 
that  this  obviated  the  disputes  between  Ministers  and  Chan- 
wllors,  which  have  generally  been  very  violent,  as  between 
iliurlow  and  Pitt,  and  still  more  between  Eldon  and  Liver- 
pool, which  were  incessant,  and  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
haired  Eldon  had  for  Lord  Liverpool,  as  he  knew. 

Tavistock  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  his  Majesty's 
'^^I'i^^^  are  intolerably  disgusted  at  his  behavior  to  thom, 
and  his  studied  incivility  to  everybody  connected  with  thom. 
The  other  day  the  Speaker  was  treated  by  him  ivith  shocking 
nidencss  at  the  drawing-room  He  not  only  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  studiously  overlooked  him  while  he  was  standing 
opposite,  and  called  up  Manners  Sutton  and  somebody  else  to 
'  [Tho  Groat  Saal  was  still  in  ooiiiTiiliBjion  1 
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mark  tlie  difference  by  extreme  graoiousiiess  to  the  latter. 
Seymour,  wlio  ivas  with  him  as  Sergeant-at-Arms,  said  he  had 
never  seen  a  Speaker  so  used  in  the  fiye-and- twenty  years  he 
liad  been  there,  and  that  it  was  most  painful.  The'Speakrr 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  man  in  his  situation  bo  re- 
ceived at  Court.  Since  he  has  been  Speaker  the  King  haa 
never  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  Lim.  It  is  monstrous, 
equally  undignified  and  foolish. 

Jkdy  \%th. — Yesterday  I  sat  all  day  at  my  ofGce  wondering 
why  I  heard  nothing  of  the  Committee,  till  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  Graham  and  Lord  Lincoln  came  in  with  smiling  counte- 
nances, that  announced  good  news.  They  had  l:ad  an  angry 
debate  of  three  hours'  duration.  Baring  moved  that  my  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Secretary  of  Jamaica  was  against  the  spint 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Graham  moved  that  holding  it  with 
the_  leave  of  absence  was  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  the 
division  was  nine  to  seven.  A  teller  on  each  side  and  Baring, 
who  as  chairman  did  not  vote,  raadetJie  numbers  ten  to  nine. 
1'hey  told  me  that  Baring  and  Vernon  Smith  were  furious. 
The  former  endeavored  to  turn  off  his  defeat  by  proposing  that 
the  question  should  be  reopened  on  framing  the  report ;  but 
even  Grote  opposed  that,  and  he  was  forced  to  own  that  he 
was  wrong  in  proposing  it,  I  must  say  that  Gladstone  told 
me  that  Baring  behaved  very  well  after  the  division.  I  will 
not  conceal  the  truth,  much  as  I  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  man.  I  owe  this  victory  to  the  zealous  assistance  of  the 
Conservatives,  for  not  one  Whig  or  Radical  voted  with  me  ; 
some  of  the  former  staid  away,  whether  designedly  or  not  I 
don't  know,  except  Stanley,  Secretary  to  the  'I^easury,  who 
told  me  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  and  vote  against 
me.  The  majority  consisted  of  Ilerriea,  Fremantle  (Sir  Thom- 
as), Gladstone,  Nicholl,  Graham,  Lord  Lincoln,  Beth  ell,  Fector, 
Brarastone,  and  Pringle ;  the  minority.  Baring-,  Vernon  Smith, 
Pendarves,  Ruthven,  Scbolefield,  Evans,  Grote,  Hume,  R.  Stew- 
art I  never  Lad  any  intimacy  with  any  one  of  those  who 
supported  me  except  with  Graham,  tnd  we  were  friends,  and 
very  intimate  friends,  twenty  years  ago.  He  dropped  me  all 
of  a  sudden  from  caprice  or  calculation,  and  ive  have  been  on 
very  decent  but  scarcely  cordial  terms  ever  since.  On  this 
occasion  I  whipped  up  Uic  old  friendship,  and  iviih  great  ef- 
fect, for  he  has  served  me  very  zealously  throughout  the  busi- 
ness. I  scarcely  knew  any  of  the  others  before,  Lord  Lincoln 
and  Gladstone  only  on  this  occasion,  and  Pector,  Nicholl. 
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Bramstono,  Befhell,  and  Pringle,  I  do  not  know  uow  by  sij^ht. 
It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  joy  with  which  tbe  news"  of 
Baring's  defeat  has  been  hailed  by  every  member  of  his  own 
family,  and  all  others  who  have  heard  of  it  The  good-will  of 
the  world  (a  very  inert  but  rather  satisfactory  feeling)  has  been 
exhibited  toward  me,  and  there  is  mixed  up  with  it  in  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  surly  reformer  who  is  my  adversary  a. 
lively  pleasure  at  his  being  baffled  and  mortified. 

Jifli/  23d. — Dined  with  Bingham  Baring '  yesterday,  and 
met  Whateley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  very  ordinary  man  in 
appearance  and  conversation,  with 'something  of  pretension 
in  his  talk,  and  telling  stories  without  point,  which  smelt  of 
the  Common  room  ;  nevertheless,  he  is  a  very  able  man,  and 
tliey  told  me  that  when  he  is  with  such  men  as  Senior,  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  very  intimate,  he  shines.  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  with  what  I  saw  and  lieard  of  him.  The 
Church  Bill  has  been  in  the  House  of  C!ommous  these  two 
nights.  Peel  introduced  his  motion  for  dividing  the  Bill  in  a 
very  able  speech,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  if  any  thing 
was  to  be  gained  in  such  a  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  fact 
IS,  both  parties  look  beyond  the  immediate  question:  one 
wants  to  bolster  up  the  present  system,  the  otlier  to  overthrow 
It,  and  though  I  go  along  with  feel  on  his  point,  I  go  along 
with  his  opponents  on  their  principle.  He  stated,  however, 
very  forcibly  the  dilemma  in  which  hia  opponents  are  placed 
and  said,  "  Why  don't  you  make  the  Establishment  Catholic 
at  once,  openly  and  avowedly,  or  abstain  from  doing  what  has 
that  inevitable  tendency?"  Melbourne  said  there  was  no 
escape  from  this,  and  I  replied  that  I  would  take  him  at  hia 
xvord,  and  that  it  must  come  to  this,  and  he  might  immortalize 
himself  hj  settUng  the  question.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
glorious  field  for  a  statesman  to  enter  upon  to  brush  away  all 
the  obstacles  which  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and  chimerical 
fears  _  founded  on  false  reasoning  throw  in  his  way,  and  bend 
ail  his  energies  to  a  direct  and  vigorous  course  of  policy,  at 
once  firm  and  determined,  looking  the  real  evil  in  the  face 
ai.d  applying  the  real  remedy  to  it.  If  I  were  Prime  Minister 
1  would  rather  fall  in  the  attempt  than  work  on  throu"-h  a 
succession  of  expedients  none  of  which  were  satisfaotorv  to 
myself,  to  hold  language  at  variance  with  my  opinions,  and  to 
truckle  to  difficulties  which  it  is  now  time  boldly  to  face.  I 
^n  aa  satisfied  as  of  my  existence  that  if  the  heart's  core  of 
Peel  could  be  laid  open,  it  would  be  found  that  he  thluljs  so 

'  rAftenvard  the  Eoeond  Lord  ABlibuitmi.  I 
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himself.  His  is  not  conduct  of  conviction,  and  he  has  been 
led  into  contradictions  arid  inconsistencies  which  must  avei 
beset  and  entangle  those  who  persist  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain positions  which  have  ceased  to  be  tenable. 

Goodwood,  Jidy  %%th. — To  Petworth  oo  Saturday  and  here 
on  Monday;  a.  smaller  party  than  usual,  and  no  women  on 
account  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll's  death ;  far  better  not  to 
have  women  at  a  racing-party.  Tavistock  told  me  that  a  man 
(he  did  not  say  who)  had  been  to  Lord  John,  evidently  com- 
missioned, though  not  avowedly,  to  tell  him  on  the  part  of  Peel 
and  Lord  Stanley  that  they  would  both  support  him  if  he 
would  bring  forward  a  proposition  to  pay  the  Ksh  Catholic 
clergy.  John,  however,  "  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,"  and 
hinted  that  his  own  popularity  would  be  sacrificed  if  he  did. 
This  is  curious,  however.  John  also  told  him  that  he  never 
saw  Peel  laugh  so  much  as  during  Graham's  speech  the  other 
night,  and  he  meant  (but  forgot  it)  to  ask  hirai  why  he  laughed 
so.  To  Peel  it  is  nuts  to  aee  Stanley  and  Graham  drawing 
down  unpopularity  on  themselves  and  every  day  widening  the 
breach  between  them  and  their  old  friends;  but  I  was  some- 
what struck  with  the  apparent  intimacy  which  was  evinced  in 
what  John  Russell  said  about  Peel,  and  asked  his  brother  if 
they  were  on  very  good  personal  terms.  He  said,  "  Oh,  excel- 
lent " — a  sort  of  House  of  Commons  intimacy.  Peel  told 
John  all  he  meant  to  do  in  the  Committee  on  the  Church  Bill 
— that  he  should  propose  so  and  so,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
appropriation  clauses  he  should  make  his  bow  and  leave  them. 
Tavistock  remarked  ^whicb  had  escaped  me)  that  Peel  had  in 
his  last  famous  speeon  (certainly  one  of  extraordinary  ability) 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  principle  of  appropriation,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  proof  that  there  was  no  surplus;  but  what 
is  most  remarkable  perhaps  of  all  is  this:  Peel  said  to  John, 
"I£  you  wi(I?  appropriate,  I  will  show  you  a  much  better  plan 
than  yomr  own,"  and  he  accordingly  did  show  him  a  plan 
by  which  there  would  be  a  considerably  greater  surplus,  and 
John  aclcnowledged  that  Peel's  plan  would  be  better  than  hia 
own.  I  wonder  what  the  High  Tories  and  the  King  would 
think  of  all  this?  While  he  is  quarreling  with  Johnny  and 
his  friends  for  Peel's  sake,  and  undergoing  martyrdom  in  hia 
social  relations  with  them,  there  they  are  hand  and  glove,  and 
alniost  concerting  together  the  very  measures  which  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  animosities  and  all  the  polirical  violence  which 
agitate  and  divide  the  world.  There  is  something  extremely 
luJicrous  in  all  this. 
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I  hear  to-day  Ihat  Peel  is  goin^  into  tlie  coDrtiy  for  ffood 
and  leaves  the  Lords  to  deal  with  the  Bills.  He  probably 
eipects  them  to  commit  some  follies,  and  fancies  he  may  as 
well  be  out  of  the  way.  ■' 

August  4.th.~.Csm^  to  town  on  Sunday,  having  slept  at 
M-  mche|ter  on  Saturday  ni^ht  to  see  the  town  and  the  cathe- 
dral, and  hear  the  service  m  the  latter,  which  was  very  mod- 
erate; the  cathedral,  however,  is  worth  seeing.  When  I  o-ot 
to  town  I  found  the  Tory  Lords  had  been  worked  into  a  fren^r 
by  Wetherell  and  Knight '  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to  have  made  a  very  able  speech) 
and  Newcastle  and  Winchelsea  bellowed  and  blustered  in 
grand  style.  Lord  Eosslyn  had  told  me  some  time  ago  that 
the  Duke  would  have  great  difficulty  in  managing  his  people 
but  that  I  thmk  was  d  proiios  of  the  Church  Bill.  Yesterday 
at  two  o  clock  there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  Peers  at 
ApsJey  House  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done,  and  amazed 
was  1  -when  I  learned  at  about  five  o'clock  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  move  that  evidence  should  be  heard  against  the 
principle  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  which  was  accord- 
ingly moved  by  Carnarvon  last  night.  At  dinner  I  met  Stuart, 
to  whom  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  course  they  had 
adopted,  and  he  owned  that  it  was  "  rather  ha^iardous,"  and 
said  that  it  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Lyndhurst,  who 
bad  insisted  upon  it  at  Apsley  House,  and  that  the  Duke  had 
given  way.  He  said  that  this  had  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Brougham  proposing  that  counsel  should  be 
heard  upon  the  details,  as  it  appeared  that  the  evidence  on 
which  the  BOI  was  founded  was  not  to  bo  relied  on.  He 
owned  that  it  was  probable  Peel  would  disapprove  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords,  and  a  breach  between  him  and  them 
be  the  consequence.  He  told  me  that  at  a  dinner  on  Saturday 
at  which  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cumberland,  Peel,  and 
Wetherell,  were  present,  the  question  had  been  argued;  that 
Su-  Charles  Wetherell  had  urged  all  the  leading  arguments  he 
had  used  m  his  speech,  and  Peel  had  contested  every  part  and 
particle  of  his  argument,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  did 
not  utter  a  word.  Stuart  added  that  he  heard  the  Govem- 
luent  meditated  something  very  strong,  and  I  repeated  what 
Hobhouse  had  told  me  in  the  morning,  when  I  met  him  iu  the 
I'ark — that  Melbourne  would  probably  adjourn  the  House, 
that  there  would  be  a  call  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some 
'  [Mr.  Kiiight  Brace,  aftonratd  Lord  Jusllcc  in  Equitj-.] 
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strong  resolution  proposed  there.  Some  Whigs,  howeyer, 
who  were  present  last  night,  suggested  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  adjourn  the  House  of  Commons,  aad  let  the  Lords  go 
oa  with  their  evidence  while  thej^  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  then 
reassemble  the  Commons  in  case  the  Bill  was  sent  back  to 
them.  Hobhouse  said,  "Depend upon  it,  it  is  the  commence- 
ment de  la  Jin."  It  does  certainly  appear  to  me  that  these 
Tory  Iiords  will  never  rest  till  they  have  accomplished  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Tliey  are  resolred  to 
bring  about  a  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
majority  in  each  House  grows  every  day  more  rabid  and  more 
desperate.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  views  by  which 
Lyndhurst,  the  ablest  of  the  party,  is  actuated,  or  how  he  can 
(if  it  be  so,  which  from  Stuart's  account  is  probable)  fancy 
that  any  object  is  attainable  which  involves  in  it  a  breach  or 
separation  between  Peel  and  the  great  body  of  the  Tories.  I 
would  give  much  to  see  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  and  know 
what  he  really  thinks  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  to  what 
consequences  he  believes  that  they  will  lead. 

August  Qth. — Yesterday  to  Brighton,  to  see  my  horse 
Dacre  run  for  the  Brighton  stake,  which  he  won,  and  back 
at  night.  The  day  before  I  met  the  Vice -Chancellor  '  at 
Charing  Cross,  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords.  "Well," 
said  ho,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  here  I  am  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  hearing  evidence  all  the  morning,  to 
hear  it  again  for  the  rest  of  the  evening."  "  What  is  to  hap- 
pen? "  I  asked  him.  "O  Lord,  it  is  the  greatest  bore;  they 
have  heard  Coventry  and  Oxford;  they  got  something  of  a  case 
out  of  the  first,  but  the  other  was  beyond  any  thing  tiresome; 
they  are  sick  to  death  of  it,  aod  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
liave  agreed  that  it  is  all  damned  nonsense,  and  they  will  hear 
nothing  more  after  Saturday  next."  So  this  is  the  end  of  all 
this  hubbub,  and  here  are  these  two  great  comedians  thunder- 
ing against  eaflh  other  in  the  House  of  Lords  overnight,  with 
all  imaginable  vehemence  and  solemnity,  only  to  meet  to- 
gether the  next  morning  and  agree  that  it  is  all  damned  non- 
sense. There  is  something  very  melancholy  and  very  ludi- 
crous in  all  this,  and  though  thatgreat  bull-calf  the  public  does 
not  care  about  such  thinifs,  and  is  content  to  roar  when  he  is 
bid,  there  are  those  on  tlie  alert  who  will  turn  such  trilling 
and  folly  to  account,  and  convert  what  is  half  ridiculous  into 
ooinmiaaion,  the  Vicu-CIianoeltor  of  England 
10  of  the  CommLsslonoi'B  on  Uio  Woolanck.J 
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Bomethmg  all-serious.  Winolielsea  and  Newcastle,  after  all 
did  not  vote  the  other  night;  they  said  they  wanted  no  evi- 
dence, that  they  would  have  no  such  Bill,  and  would  not  med- 
dle with  the  discussion  at  all,  except  to  oppose  it  point-falaiib. 
I'ools  as  thejr  are,  their  folly  is  more  tolerable  and  probably 
less  mischievous  than  the  folly  of  the  wise  ones. 

August  Wi. — On  Wednesday  last  at  the  leree  the  Kino- 
made  a  scene  with  Lord  Torrington,  one  of  his  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  a  very  disgraceful  scene.  A  card  was  put 
into  Torrinffton's  hands  of  somebody  who  was  presented,  which 
he  read, "  So  and  so,  Deputy-  Governor."  "  Depnty-G-overnor  ?  " 
said  the  King,  "  Deputy-Governor  of  what ?  "  "I  cannot  teil 
your  Majesty,"  replied  Torrington,  "  as  it  is  not  upon  the 
card.  "Hold  yourtongue,  sir!", said  theKing;  "you  had 
better  go  home  and  learn  to  read ; "  and,  shorfjy  after,  when 
some  bishop  presented  an  address  against  (I  believe)  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  and  the  King  was  going  as  usual  to  baud  over  the 
papers  to  the  Lord  in  waiting,  be  stopped  and  said  to  Lord 
Tornngton,  who  advanced  to  take  them,  "  No,  Lord  Torrino-- 
ton  1^  these  are  not  fit  documents  to  be  intrusted  to  your  keep- 
ing." His  habitual  state  of  excitement  will  probably  bring 
on,  sooner  or  later,  the  malady  of  his  family.  Torrington  is 
a  yonng  man  in  a  difficult  position,  or  he  ought  to  have  re- 
signed_  instantly  and  aa  publicly  aa  the  insult  was  offered. 
The  King  cannot  bridle  his  temper,  and  lets  slip  no  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  dislike,  impotent  as  it  is,  of  the  people 
who  surround  him.  He  admits  none  but  Tories  into  his  pri- 
vate society,  wherever  be  goes  Tories  accompany  him  ;  at 
Windsor  Tories  only  are  his  guests.  This  provokes  his  Min- 
isters, but  it  necessarily  makes  them  more  indifferent  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  favor,  and  accustoms  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  JMinistera  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  not  of 
the  Crown. 

My  brother  writes  me  from  Paris  very  interesting  details 
of  tlie  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  assassination  plot,"  which 
was  an  imposing  and  magnificent  ceremony,  admirably  ar- 
runged,  and  as  it  has  produced  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
King,  and  has  brought  round  the  clergy  to  him,  it  will  serve 
U,  strengthen  his  throne.  His  undaunted  courage  ingratiates 
iiim  with  the  French.     . 

August  15th — On  Wednesday  the  Lords  commenced  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Corporation  Bill.     The  Ministers  were  awaro 
'  £The  viotima  of  tliQ  Fiosohi  conspiracy.] 
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tl  tt  they  meant  to  throw  it  out,  for  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lor  1  Ldn&  lowiie  both  tolcl  me  at  the  ievee  that  they  had  heard 
s  ch  was  the  intention  o£  the  Tories,  However,  they  never 
h  1  sucl  a  deaJgn,  and  the  second  reading  passed  without  a 
d  V  8  on  on  Thursday  they  went  into  Committee,  and  the 
f  e  n  s  lause  was  carried  aguinst  Gtovemmeut  by  a  major- 
ty  of  93—130  to  237— the  debate  being  distingiiisbed  by 
d  s  s  11  es  of  intemperance  from  Brougham,  who  thundered, 
a  d  n  e  aced,  and  gesticulated,  io  his  finest  style.  When 
BO  nebody  cried,  "  Question,"  lie  burst  out,  "  Do  you  think  to 
put  me  down?  I  have  stood  against  300  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  do  you  think  I  will  give  way  to  yoH  ?  "  This  was  ut- 
tered with  all  imaginable  rage  and  scorn.'  This  amendment 
was  always  anticipated,  and  though  the  Government  object  to 
it.  Lord  LansdowuB  told  me  that  as  the  rate-paying  clause  had 
piissed  without  oppositioa,  bo  did  not  care  for  the  other  alter- 
ations, but  the  minority  appeared  to  everv'body  bordering 
upon  the  ridiculous ;  a  Minister  who  could  only  muster  thirty- 
seven  present,  and  who  was  in  a  minority  of  three  to  one,  pre- 
sented a  novel  spectacle.  Nobody  could  account  for  the  care- 
lessness of  their  muster,  for  many  Peers  were  absent  who 
might  easily  have  been  there,  and  several  who  belong  to 
Grovemment  by  office  or  connection.  It  did  not,  however, 
occur  to  anybody  that  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  resign  upon  it,  except  perhaps  to  a  few  Tories,  who  hinted 
their  notion  that  Melbourne  could  not  go  on  with  such  a 
majority  against  him,  which,  however  true  it  may  be  ia  the 
long-run,  signifies  nothing  as  to  any  immediate  change. 

Last  night  the  qualification  clause  was  carried  against 
Government  by  an  equally  large  majont^  or  nea  Ij  so  ad 
tliis  time  Government  does  n  t  see  n  1  s^  ose  1  to  take  t  so 
patiently.  It  was  well  understood  that  a  q  1  fie  t  o  woul  1 
be  imposed,  and  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  B  11  sa  I  tl  ey 

'  Brongimm  had  some  roason  to  be  nagrr  I^ndEmrst  &  d  not  rap  y  to  1  im 
oil  ■WodneBdny,  -when  be  might  liave  don  bo,  p  eadmg  e  tahgae  ofla  eh  ra 
Raid  his  own  indiBpo^lJon,  and  on  Tiiurs  lay  n   a  ali- 

scnt ;  he  tlicrefore  gave  him  good  gr    n  I  f  o- 

loncc  iiiii  viokni^e  huve  done  ai'eat"     a  g 

thu  Bt.vlC!  and  character  of  thdi-  Uub.        a 

Boiiie  diaci-aditaMo  Eoeiie  of  squabbling  u 

and  tlio  High  Toiy  Lorda,  one  or  otl  li  da 

Boora  of  tbcm  are  everlnstingly  broakmg  ou      H  L  ,         p 

Btnntly  pitted  i^^nat  eaoli  other,  are  gr    1 1    nda  at         m     b  h    h 

others  it  ia  BTnuid  faaeiunof  liatrcd  a  uupt,nuul]  ad       n 

nJly  e.'^preBBed. 
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did  not  object  thereto,  but  they  had  no  notion  of  such  a  quali- 
fication as  Lyndhurst  proposed  and  carried  kst  night,  and 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  (whom  I  met  at  Crookford's)  told  me 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill.     He  saw  Lord  John  Russell 
after  tlie  division,  who  told  him  so,  aud  that  the  Commons 
would  never  take  the  Bill  with  such  an  alteration  as  tliis. 
Richmond  himself  goes   entirely  with   Grovernment  in   this 
uieasure,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  "it 
iiad  been  urged  that  Lord  Stanley  was  opposed  to  this  part 
of  the  Bill,  but  that  if  this  were  so  a  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self in  so  important  a  matter,"  which  looks  a  little  as  if  he 
meant  to  back  out  of  the  dilly,  and  I  should  not  be  very  much 
surprised  if  he  came  into  office  again  with  tbese  people,  if 
they  stay  in. .  I  aslced  liim  what  in  Ids  opinion  would  happen, 
and  he  replied  that  he  thought  the  House  of  Lords  was  nearly 
done  for,  that  he  expected  the  Commons  would  reject  their 
amendments  and  pass  some  very  strong  resolutions;  he  should 
not  be  surprised  i£  they  refused  to  pass  the  Appropriation 
Bill.     I  said  they  would  hardly  do  that,  because  it  would  be 
a  measure  against  Government,  and  would  compel  these  Min- 
isters to  resign.     This  he  admitted,  but  he  went  on  to  say  that 
lie  expected  it  would  throw  the  House  of  Commons  into  a 
ferment,  that  they  would  adopt  some  violent  course,  and  then 
therewould  bs  a  "row  royal."     What  astonishes  me  most  in 
all  this  is  that  Lyndhurst,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  wishing  for  any  thing,  wishing  for  the  success  of  the 
party  he  belongs  to,  should  urge  these  desperate  courses.    He 
it  was  who  proposed  the  fatal  postponement  of  Schedule  A, 
which  led  to  such  utter  ruin  and  confusion,  and  now  it  is  be 
who  manages  this  BiO,  and  who  ventures  to  mutilate  the  Min- 
isterial measure  in  such  a  manner  as  will  in  all  probability 
bring  down  all  the  wrath  of  the  Commons  on  him  and  hia  Con- 
servative majority.     J  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  content  to  exhibit  its  paltry  numbers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  order  that  the  world  may  see  how  essentially  it  is  a 
Tory  body,  tJiat  it  hardly  fulfills  the  conditions  of  a  great 
independent  legislative  assembly,  but  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  dominant  party-factiori   which  is  too  numerous   to   bo 
affected  by  any  constitutional  process  and  too  obstinate  to  be 
turned  from  its  fixed  purpose  of  opposing  all  the  measures 
which  have  a  teiidenoy  to  dimimsh  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
sorvativo  party  in,  t]:e  country,     Ifc  is  impossible  to  look  at 
the  disposiUou  exhibited  by  thia  great  miijority  and  not  admit 
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that  there  is  veiy  small  chance  of  Its  acting  hnrmoniously 
with  tiie  present  House  of  Commons,  and  that  some  chanp 
must  take  phice  in  order  to  enable  Government  and  legisla- 
tion to  go  on  at  all.  It  is  any  thing  but  clear  that  the  nation 
desires  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  is  it  clear 
that  the  nation  cares  for  its  preservation.  It  is,  I  think, 
exceedingly  probable  that  a  majority  of  those  who  return 
members  to  Parliament,  and  in  whom  collectively  the  supreme 
power  really  resides,  though  they  might  be  content  to  retain 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  could  be  made  to  act  in  harmony 
with,  and  therefore  necessarily  in  subordination  to,  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  decree  its 
downfall  if  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
crushing  the  Tory  faction  which  now  rules  triumphant  in  that 
House.  At  all  events  the  Lords  are  playing  a  desperate 
game;  if  it  succeeds,  they  who  direct  the  enei^ies  of  the 
party  are  great  and  wise  men ;  but  what  if  it  fail  f  They 
seem  to  have  no  answer  to  this  but  that  if  they 
Screw  their  courage  lo  tbe  sticking  place, 


CHAFTET    SSIX. 

D  E  hm  nd    II    p  noss— Stri^glo 

y      n  Whigs  on  the 
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Ma— Lord  Honiot'a  Bitterneaa  as 

0  rpttffition  Bill— The  KiiiE'a  Langoflga  on 
B  fib  AUlaDOB— Comnai^eoD  of  Burke  ana 
CBflV  torlnloBarglilBy— O'CoHDoU'eProg- 

A  (rm  I'ilT' — Yeste  lav  tie  Lords  finished  the  Com- 
n  ttee  on  tl  e  Corporat  o  B  II  Tl  eir  last  amendment  {which 
I  do  not  \ery  well  understand  at  present),  by  which  certain 
aldermen  elected  for  life  are  to  be  taken  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  present  aldermen,  has  disgusted  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  more  than  all  the  rest.  In  the  morning  I  met  Duncannon 
and  HowJok,  both  open-mouthed  against  the  amendments, 
and  this  in  particular,  and  declaring  that  though  the  others 
mii'ht  have  been  stomached,  this  could  not  go  down,  as  it  was 
iuciircct  opposition  to  the  piinciple  of  the  Bill.      Howicls 
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talked  of  "the  Lords  being  swept  away  like  cIiafE"  and  of 
the  serious  times  that  were   approaching."      Duncannon 
said  there  would  be  a  conference,  and  if  the  Lords  insisted  on 
the8e_  amendments  the  Bill  would  be  lost.     I  asked  if  a  com- 
promise was  not  feasible,  the  Lords  abandoning  this  and  the 
(.ommons  taking  the  other  amendments,  wliich  he  said  would 
not  be  undesirable,  but  difficult  to  effect.     The  continual  dis- 
cussions about  this  Bin  have  made  me  perforce  understand 
something  of  it  toward  the  end  of  them.     I  am  too  ignorant 
of  the  details  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  to  have  an 
opinion   of  the  comparative  merits  of  its  present   and  its 
original  shape,  but  I  am  sure  the  Lords  are  bound  In  prudence 
not  to  mutilate  it  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
.  It  a  sate  measure,  and  to  have  a  good,  and  moreover  a  popu- 
lar, case  to  go  to  the  country  with,  if  eventually  such  an  ap- 
peal is  to  be  made.     On  the  other  hand  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  powerful   as  it  is,    must   not  assert  its  power  too 
peremptorily,  and  before  the  Ministers  determine  to  resio'n 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  resignation  inatrumentaftd 
the  consolidation  of  their  power  and  the  destruction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  they  also  must  have  a  good  case,  and  be 
able  to  show  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  are  in- 
compatible vnth  the  object  proposed,  that  they  were  made  in 
a  factious  spirit  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
pnnciple  contended  for,  and  that  their  conduct  in  this  matter 
ioi-ma  part  of  a  general  system,  which  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  some  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Upper  House  itself.      These  are  violent  conclusions  to  come 
to,  and  when  one  reflects  calmly  upon  the  possible  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  a  coDision,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  antagonistic  parties   collectively  and  indi- 
viduaOj;  are  blended  together,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
both  wiU  not  pause  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and  be 
influenced  by  a  simultaneous  desire  to  come  to  a  decent  and 
practicable  compromise.    This  would  probably  be  easy  if  both 
pities  were  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  enact  a  law  to 
reform  corporations  in  the  safest,  best,  and  most  satisfactory 
manner;  but- the  reformation  of  the  corporations  is  not  the 
hrst  object  in  the  minds  of  either.      One  wants  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  Tory  influence,  which  is  menaced  by 
tlie  Bill,  and  tlie  other  wants  to  court  the  democratic  spirit, 
which  vivilies  its  party,  and  erect  a  new  and  auxiliary  in- 
fluence on  the   ruins   of  the  ancient  establishments.     Any 
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mere  looker-on  must  perceive  through  all  their  wranglin^B 
that  these  are  the  arriiire-pensies  of  the  two  antagonistic 

Brougham  made  a  very  clever  speech  (I  am  told)  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  the  contest  between  him  and  Lyndhurst 
through  the  whole  Committee  has  been  remarkable  for  talent 
and  for  a  striking  display  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  two 
men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  bad  a  squabble  with  Lynd- 
hurst last  night,  "impar  congressus,"  and  be  has  wriggled 
himself  almost  back  among  the  Whigs  ;  nothing  but  the  ap- 
propriation clause  in  the  Church  BDl  prevents  his  being  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  be  may  be  considered  as  having 
dropped  off  the  dilly  with  so  many  others.  The  Whigs  ai-e 
dying  to  have  him  back  among  them,  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  see  why,  but  it  ia  impossible  to  deny  that  he  contrives  to 
make  himself  desired  by  those  with  whom  he  has  acted,  and 
us  they  must  know  best  what  they  are  about  and  what  he  is 
capable  of,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  has  some 
talents  or  some  qualities  which  are  developed  in  the  graver 
affairs  of  life,  but  which  do  not  appear  in  its  ordinary  relations 
and  habitudes.  I  thought  what  he  said  to  me  the  other  night 
looked  like  a  severance  of  hia  Stanley  connection,  and  his 
strenuous  support  of-  this  Bill  and  his  pettish  attacks  upon 
Lyndhurst  show  that  he  at  least  is  not  likely  to  ally  himself 
With  the  Conservatives, 

Auguat  %lst. — Yesterday  I  fell  in  with  Lyndhurst,  ]ust 
getting  out  of  his  carriage  at  his  door  in  Greorge  Street.  He 
asked  me  to  come  in  and  look  at  his  house,  which  1  did.  1 
asked  him  what  would  happen  about'the  BO!.  He  said:  "  Oh, 
they  will  take  it.  What  caathey  do  ?  If  they  choose  to  throw 
it  out,  let  them  do  so;  I  don't  care  whether  they_  do  or  not. 
But  they  will  take  it,  because  they  laiow  it  does  their  busLuess, 
though  not  so  completely  as  thoy  desire."  He  said  he  would 
alter  the  qualification,  though  he  did  not  think  it  objection- 
able I  told  him  I  hoped  there  rai^ht  be  some  compromise, 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  would  give  way  on  some  of  their 
araeadments,  and  that  the  Commons  would  take  the  rest. 
L\  ea  the  Times,  which  goes  the  whole  hog  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, won't  swallow  this  (the  aldermen),  and  suggests  that  it 
should  be  withdrawn.  Nothing  ever  was  like  the  outrageous 
indecency  of  the  attacks  upon  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Ministerial  papers,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  they  won't  overdo 
the  thing  ;  this  kind  of  fury  generally  defeats  its  own  object 
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Auffust  25th.~Ab  Billingdon  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
last ;  began  the  life  of  Maoldntosh,  and  was  deliglited  wicli 
Sydney  Smith's  letter  which  is  prefixed  to  it ;  read  and 
■walked  all  day  on  Sunday— the  two  things  I  do  least,  viz.,  ex- 
ercise my  mind  and  body ;  therefore  both  grow  gross  and 
heavy.  Shakespeare  says  fat  paunches  make  leao  pates,  but 
thia^is  taken  from  a  Greek  proverb.  I  admire  this  family  of 
Cos  s  at  Hillingdon,  and  after  casting  my  eyes  in  every  direo- 
tiou,  aud  thinking  much  and  often  of  the  theory  of  happiness, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  ia  pi-incipaUy  to  be  foand  in  coutented 
mediocrity,  accompanied  with  an  equable  temperament  and 
warm  though  not  excitable  feeling.  When  I  read  such  books 
as  Mackintosh's  Life,  and  see  what  other  men  have  done  how 
they  have  read  and  thought,  a  sort  of  despair  comes  over  me, 
»  deep  and  bitter  sensation  of  regret  "  for  time  misspent  and 
talents  misapplied,"  not  the  less  bitter  from  being  coupled  with 
a  hopelessness  of  remedial  industry  and  of  doing  better  thiiiffs. 
Wor  do  I  know  that  such  men  as  these  were  happy ;  that  they 
possessed  sources  of  enjoyment  inaccessible  to  less  gifted 
minds  IS  not  to  be  doubted,  but  whether  knowledge  and  con- 
scious ability  and  superiority^  generally  bring  with  them  eou- 
teut  of  mind  and  the  sunshine  of  sell-satisfaction  to  the  pos- 
sessors is  any  thing  but  certain.  I  wonder  the  inductive  pro- 
cess has  not  been  more  systematically  applied  to  the  solution 
of  tins  great  philosophical  problem,  what  is  happiness,  and  in 
what  It  tOHsists,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  directing  the  hu- 
m\n  mind  into  the  right  road  for  reaching  this  goal  of  all  hu- 
man wishes.  Why  are  not  innumerable  instances  collected, 
eiamined,  analyzed,  and  the  results  expanded,  explained,  and 
reasoned  upon,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind? 
Who  can  teU  but  what  these  results  may  lead  at  last  to  some 
simple  ooQclusions  such  as  it  requires  no  vast  range  of  intel- 
lect to  discover,  no  subtile  philosophy  to  teach-— conclusion  a 
mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  man,  but  calculated  to 
mitigate  tlie  evils  of  life  by  softening  mutual  asperities,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  humility,  from  which 
ail  chanty,  forbearance,  toleration,  and  benevolence,  must  flow 
as  from  their  source  ?  These  simple  conclusions  may  amount 
to  no  niore  than  a  simple  maxim  that  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue." 

Semlta  ccrte 
Tiaiitiuill^  pervii'tutem  pawt  rniita  vitje. 
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Tlie  end  of  ilie  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (■whioli  is  one  of  the 
finest  sermons  that  ever  was  composed,  and  worth  all  the 
homilies  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Cliurch)  teacliea  us  whiit  to 
pray  for — 

Ofandum  est  ut  Bit  lupna  sina  in  corpori,  saun 
Healthy  body,  healthy  appetite,  healthy  feelinfja,  though  ac- 
companied by  mediocrity  of  talent,  unadorned  with  wit  and 
imagination,  and  unpolished  by  learning  and  science,  will  out- 
strip in  the  race  for  happiness  the  splendid  irregularities  of 
genius  and  the  most  dazzling'  successea  of  ambition.  At  the 
same  time  this  general  view  of  the  probabilities  of  happiness 
must  be  qualified  by  the  admissioa  that  mere  vegetation 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 
enjoyment  which  humanity  is  capable  of  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagination — of  a  mind  ex- 
patiating among  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and  ranging  through 
all  the  "changes  of  many-colored  life,"  without  being  shaken 
from  its  equilibriuai  by  the  disturbmg  causes  of  jealousy, 
envy,  and  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature.  The  most  galling 
of  all  conditions  is  that  of  him  whose  conscience  and  con- 
sciousness whisper  to  hira  perpetual  reproaches,  who  reflects 
on  what  he  might  have  been  and  who  feels  and  sees  what  he 
is.  When  such  a  man  as  Mackintosh,  fraught  with  all  learn- 
ing, whose  mind,  if  not  kindled  into  a  steady  blaze,  is  pei> 
petually  throwing  out  sparks  and  coruscations  of  exceeding 
brightness,  is  stung  with  these  self-upbraidings,  what  must  be 
the  reflections  of  those,  the  utmost  reach  of  whose  industry  is 
far  below  the  value  of  hU  most  self-accused  idleness,  who 
have  no  self-consolation,  are  plunged  in  entire  darkness,  and 
have  not  only  to  lament  the  years  of  omission,  but  those  of 
commission,  not  only  the  opportunities  neglected,  but  the 
positive  mischief  done  by  the  debasement  of  the  faculties,  the 
deterioration  of  the  understanding,  the  impairing  of  the  power 
of  exertion  consequent  upon  a  long  devotion  to  low,  despica- 
ble, unprofitable  habits  and  pursuits  ? 

August  37(A. — Melbourne  has  thro^vn  up  the  Tithe  Bill 
in  the  Lords,  because  the  Opposition  expunged  the  appro- 
priation clauses.  In  the  Corporation  Bill  Lyndhurst  made 
still  further  alterations,  such  as  the  Commons  will  not  take 
(the  town  clerks  and  iJie  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  tlie 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  patronage),  and  as  it  is  the  genera! 
opinion  that  they  wQl  make  no  compromise  and  snrrendei 
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n  f  their  amendments,  that  Bill  wiU  probably  be  lost 

t  "What    then?    asks  everybody,   and  nobody   can   tell 

wh  t  tl  but  there  is  a  sort  of  vague  appro henaioti  that 
A  J  must  come  of  it,  and  that  this  oollision  (for  coUi- 
s  n  t  )  between  the  Lorda  aod  the  Commons  will  not  be 
t  mi  t  d  without  some  violent  measures  or  important 
h     g  f  suoh  do  take  place,  they  will  have  beon  most 

VP  t  nly  nd  wickedly  brought  about,  but  it  is  a  lamentable 
thing  t  ee  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country,  equally 
p  1  of  wealth    and   influence,   and  having  the   aamo 

t    n  general  tranquillity,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces 
hi     th     Radicals  stand  laughing  and  chuckling  by,  only 
w    t  n     f  r  the  proper  moment  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
id  visions.     There  is  something  inconceivable,  a  sort 
I  p  1        1  absurdity,  in  the  notion  of  a  country  like  this 
b  n  the_  eve  of  a  convulsion,  when  it  is  tranquil,  pros- 

p  d  without  any  grievance  ;  universal  Kberty  prevails, 

^  n  s  property  and  person  are  safe,  the  laws  are  well 
admmistered  and  duly  obeyed  ;  so  far  from  there  being  any 
unredressed  grievances,  the  imagination  of  man  cannot  devise 
the  fiction  or  semblance  of  a  grievance  without  there  being 
a  rush  to  correct  it.  The  only  real  evil  is  that  the  rage  for 
oon-eotion  is  too  violent,  and  sweeps  all  before  it.  "What  is 
it,  then,  which  menaces  the  existence  of  the  constitution  we 
live  under  ?  It  is  the  fury  of  parties,  it  is  the  broad  line  of 
separation  which  the  Beform  Bill  has  drawn,  the  antagonist 
positions  into  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  bean 
thrown,  and  the  Whiga  having  identified  themselves  with 
tlie_  democratic  principle  in  one  House,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  places,  and  the  Conservative  principle  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  other  House,  where  it  is  really  endangered  by 
the  obstinate  and  frantic  violence  of  its  supporters.  What 
was  the  loud  and  eternal  cry  of  the  Lords,  and  of  ail  the 
Conservatives,  when  the  Reform  BUI  was  in  agitation  ?  That 
it  was  a  revolution,  that  it  would  place  all  political  power 
m  the  hands  of  the  people,  that  it  would  establish  an  irresist- 
ible democratic  force  ;  and  the  great  body  of  them  justified 
their  refusal  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bill  was  so  vicious  in  principle,  so  irremediably  mischievous, 
that  no  alterations  could  diminish  its  evil  tendency.  It  is 
now  as  clear  as  daylight  that  if  they  had  gone  into  Com- 
mittee and  amended  the  Bill,  they  might  have  obviated 
all  or  nearly  all  the  evils  they  apprehended,  for  even  after 
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tl      p  f  th  hi     Bill,"  with  all  its  clauses  jjerfect 

1        t       h   1    p    -t  rs    so   nearly   balanced  that  the 

11    t  1ft  w     11 1  rn  the  scale  theother  way.     They 

Id    h  1    t       t     nothing,  and  now  they  feel  the 

na  q  f  th  t  ccelicin  policy  ;  but  what  I  com- 

j  1  f        tl    t    f        th     verification  of  their  predictions, 

d    h  liz  t  t     h  IP  fears,  in  the  establishment  of  a 

dm        t      pw        ffrm  dable  strength,  they  do  not  act 
t     tly  w   h  th  wn  declared  opinions  ;  for  if  it  be 

t  th  y  t  th  t  their  legitimate  authority  and  in- 

fl  h         b  f    red  to  other  hands,  and  that  the 

]  t  q  bb  m  f  th  C  nstitution  has  been  shaken,  it  is 
ml       d  p    p    t  them  to  act  ]ust  as  i£  no  such  dis- 

t    I     g  Id  e<3,    as- if  they  were  stDl  in  the 

pi      t  d       f  tJ  nst  t  tional  power,  and  to  provoke    a 

11  wh    1     f  tl    IT     wn  assertions  be  true,  they  are  no 

1  d  t        t       istain.     The  answer  to  such  argu- 

ments as  this  invaiiably  is,  Are  the  Lords,  then,  to  be  content 
to  yield  every  thing,  and  must  they  pass  every  Bill  which  the 
House  of  Commons  thinks  fit  to  send  to  them  purely  and 
simply  ?  Certainly  they  are  not ;  no  such  thing  is  expected 
of  ttiem  by  any  man  or  any  set  of  men ;  but  common  prudence 
and  a  sense  of  their  own  condition  and  their  own  relative 
sti'ength  under  the  new  dispensation  demand  that  they  should 
exercise  their  undoubted  rights  with  circumspection  and  calm- 
ness, desisting  from  all  opposition  for  opposition's  sake, 
standing  out  firmly  ou  questions  involving  great  and  impor- 
tant pi  inciples,  and  yielding  with  a  good  grace,  without  ill- 
Lumor,  and  without  subserviency,  on  minor  points.  They 
ought,  for  example,  to  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Peel 
ill  this  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  and  to  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  making  those  amendments  which  he  strove  for  without 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  more.  As  it  is,  ho 
wholly  disapproves  of  the  course  they  have  taken,  and  so,  1 
believe,  did  the  Duko  of  Wellington  in  the  beginning  of  the 
discussions;  but  Lyndhurst  took  the  lead  with  the  violent 
party,  overruled  the  Duke,  neglected  Peel,  and  dealt  with  the 
Bill  in  the  slashing  manner  we  have  seen. 

I  was  talking  to  Lord  John  Eussell  yesterday  at  Court  on 
this  subject,  and  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  Pec!  highly 
disapproved  of  their  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  evident  ho 
did  not  pretend  to  guide  them  ;  for  one  day  iu  the  House  of 
Oouunons  ho  went  over  to  Feel,  and  said  that  he  meant  (o  re 
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commit  (or  some  such  thing,  no  matter  what  the  particular 
course  was)  the  Bill  tliat  night,  and  he  supposed  he  would  not 
object  Peel  aaid :  "  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  object ;  "  and,  as  he  was 
goinff  away.  Peel  called  him  back  and  said :  "  Remember  I 
speak  only  for  mvself ;  I  can  answer  for  no  other  individual 
in  the  House."  He  went  out  of  town  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
has  nerer  returned,  and  will  not;  hia  own  friends  think  he 
ought,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prefers  to  wash  his  hands  of 
the  matter.  He  knows  well  enough  that  the  Conservatives 
hate  him  in  their  hearts  ;  besides  having  never  cordially  for- 
given him  for  his  conduct  oh  the  Catholic  question,  they  are 
indignant  at  his  Liberal  views  and'opinions,  and,  when  thev 
adopted  him  as  their  leader,  it  was  in  the  fond  hope  that  he 
would  restore  the  good  old  days,  of  Tory  Government,.than 
which  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  thoughts.  John 
Russell  said  of  him  yesterday,  "  That  he  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
lover  of  changes  and  innovations ; "  and  so  he  is.  It  often 
occdrs  to  me  that  he  would  not  care  very  much  if  the  House 
of  Lords  did  go  to  the  wall,  and  tliat,  though  he  is  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Conservative  party,  he  doesn't  in  his 
heart  care  much  for  Conservative  principles.  He  may  possibly 
calculate  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  this  country  by 
ivhicli  property  wili  be  menaced  ;  that  personally  he  is  safe, 
:md  politically  his  vast  superiority  in  all  the  requisites  for 
public  life  must,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  make  him 
the  most  eminent  performer  on  the  great  stage.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  any  such  thoughts  as  these,  but  it  appears 
to  me  far  from  improbable,  and  the  more  so  from  his  keeping 
idoof  at  this  moment,  and  abstaining  (as  far  as  we  know) 
from  any  attempt  to  i-estrain  the  indiscretion  and  impetuosity 
of  his  party. 

But,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  Tories  with 
respect  to  the  Corporation  Bill  has  been  violent  and  rash, 
that  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Tithe  Bill  has 
been  unspeakably  wicked,  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  of 
KO  complete  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  others,  of  their 
own  principles,  and  of  national  tranquillity,  to  mei'e  party 
objects,  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the  course  they  have 
taken  the  more  profligate  and  disgraceful  it  appears.  These 
Ministers  have  recorded  their  opinion  that  the  question  of 
a|ipropriation  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  com- 
mutation ;  that  tliey  are  esseutiaUy  distinct,  and  ought  to 
remain  so.      At  the    beginning  of  this    Bcssion    the  united 
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Whigs  and  Il:idicals  considered  only  one  thing — how  to 
drive  Peel  out,  and,  tliough  they  had  a  choice  of  means  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  famous  resolution  about  appropria- 
tion was  the  one  which  they  finally  selected  for  the  purpose. 
In  so  doing  they  were  altogether  regardless  of  future  conse- 
quences,' and  never  stopped  to  calculate  wliat  would  be  the 
effect  of  saddling  the  measure  of  relief  (in  which  all  parties 
concurred)  with  tiiis  impossible  condition.  Now  how  stands 
the  case  ?  Tfaey  deolare  that  Ireland  (as  all  the  world  knows) 
is  a  scene  of  disorder  and  bloodshed,  of  which  the  Tithe  sj's- 
tem  is  the  principal  cause,  and  that  the  Tithe  Bill  will  afford 
an  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil.  It  Is,  therefore,  their  impera- 
tive and  paramount  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  their  earnest  and 
engrossing  desire,  to  secure  the  application  of  their  remedy, 
and,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office  (with  the  expectation 
and  intention  of  coming  in),  to  take  care  that  nothing  should 
bs  mixed  up  with  it  by  which  it  can  be  endangered,  and  that 
it  should  be  proposed  merely  for  what  it  is,  and  not  made 
subservient  to  any  object  but  that  for  which  it  has  been  pro- 
fessedly framed.  Having  committed  the  first  error  of  employ- 
ing this  resolution  to  drive  out  the  Grovernment,  they  then 
considered  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  accordingly  tbey  did  so,  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  by  so  doing  they  should  insure  the  rejection  of  tha  Bill 
itself  and  that  Ireland  would  cootiaue  in  the  same  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  only  aggravated  by  the  furious  con- 
tests of  parties  here  and  by  the  &ilure  of  all  schemes  of  reme- 
dial legislation.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that 
if  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  taken  into  consideration  with 
the  simple,  straightforward  view  of  trail qnilizing  the  country, 
and  that  no  party  object  had  been  mixed  up  with  it,  the 
framers  of  the  Tithe  Bill  would  sedulously  have  avoided  intro- 
ducing the  appropriation  clause;  but  during  the  great  battle 
with  Peel  the  establishment  of  this  principle  (not  only  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  but  that  no  reKe/should  be  af- 
forded without  its  recognition)  was  made  the  condition  of 
Radical  support  and  the  boqd  of  Radical  connection,  and  hav- 
iag  as  the  result  of  this  compact  pledged  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  principle,  they  refuse  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
offer  the  House  of  Lords  the  alternative  of  its  recognition 

'  Tlie  "Whigs  were  not,  ^robablv-,  the  Eadioals.  O'Connell,  witliaut  doubt, 
had  veiy  good  reasons  for  pinning  the  Government  to  t^3,  ftud  fbreaaw  nil  Ui« 
cojistiiiucnces  of  (he  compact  by  i^iob  ho  bound  them. 
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(knowing  that  they  cannot  in  sincerity,  honor,  or  conscience, 
recognize  it)  or  that  of  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  Irish 
Church,  which  it  is  the  grand  object  of  the  Lords  to  uphold. 
But  the  question  must  not  be  coasidered  as  one  merely  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  If  that  were  all, 
there  might  be  no  such  great  harm  in  these  proceedings. 
Entertaining  very  strong  {and  as  I  think  very  sound)  opinions 
mth  respect  to  the  expediency  cf  dealing  with  its  revenues, 
and  for  purposes  ultimately  to  be  effected  which  they  cannot 
yet  venture  to  avow,  they  might  be  justified,  or  think  them- 
selves justified,  in  coping  with  the  difficulties  which  embarrass 
this  queatioQ  in  the  best  mode  that  is  open  to  them,  and  deem 
it  better  that  the  Irish  clergy  should  suffer  the  temporary  pri- 
vations they  undergo  than  tliat  the  final  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  question  should  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  any  such  considera- 
tions ;  their  declared  object  ia  to  restore  peace  to  Irehtnd,  to 
terminate  the  Tithe  quaiTel,  to  raise  the  Protestant  clergy 
from  their  fallen  state,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  law 
by  taking  away  the  inducements  which  now  exist  for  setting 
the  law  at  defiance.  Those  who  undertake  to  govern  the 
country  are  above  all  things  bound  to  see  tlmt  the  laws  are 
obeyed,  and  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  Government  if 
they  submit  to,  much  less  if  they  connive  at,  a  permanent  state 
of  anarchy  in  any  part  of  the  country.  They  know  that  the 
law  in  Ireland  is  a  dead  letter,  that  neither  to  statute  nor  com- 
mon law  do  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  Catholics  (the  bulk  of 
the  nation)  pay  the  slightest  obedience,  and  that  they  are 
countenanced  and  urged  on  in  their  disobedience  by  those  agi- 
tators with  whom  the  Government  act  in  political  fellowship, 
and  in  deference  to  whom  their  measures  have  been  shaped. 
Granting  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  House 
of  Oommona  they  were  bound  to  insert  it  in  their  Bill,  what 
justification  is  there  for  their  refusal  to  receive  the  Bill  back 
from  the  Lords  with  no  other  alteration  than  the  omission  of 
the  appropriation  dause  ?  In  so  refusing  they  destroy  their 
ortn  measure;  they  publish  to  the  world  that  it  is  the  prin- 
uple  of  appropriation,  and  not  the  Tithe  composition,  I  hat 
they  really  care  for;  and  in  thus  stranglirg  their  own  Bill, 
because  they  cannot  tack  that  principle  on  to  it,  they  make 
themselves  accompiicea  of  the  outrages  and  violence  which 
»re  perpetrated  in  the  Tithe  warfare,  and  abettors  of  the  regular 
ind  systematic  violation  of  the  law.     The  King's  Government 
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exhibits  itself  in  a  conspiracy  witli  Catholic  agitators  and 
Protestant  republicans  against  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  and  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  they  are  sincere 
in  their  own  statements  and  declarations  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity deem  no  object  commensurate  with  this  in  point  of 
urgency  and  importance  ;  and  what  is  the  object  to  which  this 
is  postponed?  That  of  maintaining  their  own  consistency; 
because  they  turned  the  late  Grovernment  out  on  this  question 
they  must  now  adhere  to  it  with  desperate  tenacity  ;  their  in- 
terests as  a  party  demand  that  they  should ;  O'Connell  and 
the  Radicals  will  not  forgive  them  if  they  give  it  up.  They 
might  if  they  would  declare  tieir  unchanged  opinion  in  faTor 
of  the  principle  of  appropriation,  and  their  determination  to 
press  the  adoption  of  it  at  all  times  and  by  all  means,  and 
never  to  desist  till  they  had  accomplished  its  recognition,  but 
at  the  same  time  announce  that  the  perilous  state  of  Ireland — 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  Tiche  system — 
would  not  allow  them  to  reject  the  Tithe  Bill  tUough  denuded 
of  tlie  appropriation  clauses,  as  all  the  rest  of  its  provisions 
(all  those  by  which  the  Tithe  system  was  to  be  determined) 
had  been  passed  by  the  LonJs.  1  cannot  conceive  how  a  con- 
scientious Minister  can  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  quashing  this  measure,  and  contentedly  look  forward  to  the 
probability — almost  certainty-— of  a  fresJi  course  of  outrage 
and  disorder,  and  a  new  catalogue  o£  miseries  and  privations, 
which  he  all  the  time  believes  it  is  in  his  power  to  avert.  But 
these  Ministers  think  that  they  could  not  avert  these  evils 
(by  accepting  the  Bill)  without  giving  umbrage  to  their  task- 
masters and  allies,  and  thev  do  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  tlie 
mighty  interests  at  stake  in  Ireland  to  the  paltry  and  epheme- 
ral interests  of  their  party — interests  which  cannot  outlive  the 
present  hour  and  party,  which  the  slightest  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere  may  sweep  away  in  an  instant.  There  is 
also  another  reason  by  which  they  are  determined:  they  can- 
not face  the  accusation  of  inconsistency — the  question  that 
would  be  put,  Why  did  you  turn  out  Feel's  Government  f 
You  turnecthim  out  on  this  very  principle  which  you  are  now 
ready  to  abandon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  would 
be  put  with  a  very  triumphant  air  by  their  opponents,  but 
they  might  easily  answer  it,  without  admitting  in  so  many 
words — what  everybody  well  knows  without  any  admission — 
that  the  resolution  was  brought  forwai'd  for  the  e3pres8  pur- 
pose of  turning  Peel  out.     They  might  say  tbat  they  mo\'ed 
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that  resolution  because  it  is  a  principle  that  tliey  wished  to  es- 
tablish, and  that  they  still  think  ought  to  be  established  ;  that 
Peel's  resignation  on  that  particukr  question  was  of  his  own 
oboioe,  and  that  if  they  are  not  irrevocably  bound  by  tJie 
resolution  itself,  they  are  not  the  more  bound  by  that  circum- 
etance;  that  they  sent  the  Bill  to  the  House  of 'Lords  in  what 
they  consider  the  best  form,  but  that  after  the  Lords  had 
agreed  to  the  whole  measure,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap- 
propriation clauses,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the  matter  again 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  to  detennine  whether  it 
was  on  the  whole  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
Empire  that  the  Bill  should  be  rejected  {with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection  apparent)  or  that  it  should  be  passed 
without  these  clauses.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their 
abandonment  of  any  opinion  or  principle,  nor  any  obstacle  to 
the  appropriation  clauses  being  brought  forward  again  and 
again  in  a  substantive  independent  shape.  Besides  this  it  is 
not  pretended  that  these  clauses  were  to  produce  any  im- 
mediate, pei-haps  not  even  any  remote,  effect,  and  they  not 
only  acknowledge  that  the  state  of  Ireland  calls  for  an  imme- 
,  diate  remedy,  but  they  assert  that  unless  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied without  loss  of  time  it  will  come  too  late ;  that  the  Tithe 
BiU  which  this  year  would  aceompKsh  its  object,  will  in  all 
probability  next  year  be  wholly  inoperative.  To  my  mind 
this  reasoning  is  so  conclusive  that  I  can  come  to  no  other 
than  the  harsh  judgment  which  I  have  passed  upon  their  con- 
duct, and  I  think  I  hare  made  good  my  charges  against  both 
Whigs  and  Tories. 

August  ^Sth.—The  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  bear- 
f:;arden  since  Brougham  has  been  in  it;  there  is  no  nio-ht  that 
13  not  distinguished  by  some  violent  squabble  between  him 
iind  the  Tories.  Lord  Winchelsea  directly  accused  him  of 
cowardice  the  night  before  last,  to  which  he  replied,  "  As  to 
my  being  afi-aid  to  say  elsewhere  what  I  say  here,  oh,  that  is 
too  absurd  to  require  an  answer."  It  is  nevertheless  true. 
Melbourne  does  very  well ;  his  memory  served  him  happily  on 
tills  night.  Brougham  had  lashed  the  Lords  into  a  fury  by 
cailirig  them  a  mob,  and  Melbourne  quoted  Lord  Chesterfield, 
ivho  said  that  all  deliberative  assemblies  were  mobs.  Tiio 
other  day  Lord  Howick  was  inveighing  passionately  against 
the  Lords  for  their  mutilations  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  when 
Melbourne  said,  with  his  characteristic  nonchalance,  "  Why, 
what  does  it  matter?     We  have  gone  on  tolerably  well  for 
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500  years  with  these  corporations,  and  we  may  contrive  to  gc 
on  with  tliem  for  another  year  or  so." 

On  the  King's  birthday  his  Majesty  had  Lord  Lansdowne 
sad  Lord  Mellroizroe  to  dine  with  bim  at  Windsor,  and  he 
made  some  extraordinary  speeches,  of  which  various  versions 
are  ahonit  tbe  town.  By-the-by,  I  was  turning  over  the 
"Aonual  Register"  the  other  day,  and  hit  upon  his  speech 
last  vear  to  the  bishcps,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  eloquence 
of  it.  It  is  said  that  PhiUpotts  composed  it  for  him,  but  there 
are  some  internal  marks  of  its  emanating  from  himself.  It  is 
fc  ]y  m  k  bly  g  d  of  tlie  kind,  and  I  think  it  more 
p  1  bi  th  t  h  p  b  wS  at  he  thought  and  felt,  and  that 
Ph  lip  tt      p    t  1   t      d     ade  the  best  of  it. 

iSpt   ni     1  I — Lo  d  J  hn  Russell  assembled  his  Whigs 
'■'"'''  ■'      "       gn  Office  yesterday  morning,  and 

urse  he  proposed  to  adopt  with 
Bill,  the  amendments  he  would 
n  dify,  and  those  ho  would  decline, 
h,  deprecating  any  concessions,  but 
m  derate  onn,  recommending  a  com- 
t  great  alarm  prevailed  among  many 
tious  persons  lest  Reform  should 
w  s  highly  espedient  to  quiet  these 
very  account  therefore  he  reoom- 
d   conciliatory   course.     There   were 
1  undred   present  at  this  meeting, 
;      1  John  Russell  stated  over  again 
pretty  much  what  he  had  said  in 
Tcry  temperate   and   conciliatory 
ved  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in 
t      n  fte    h  1  is  everybody  said  {some  with  joy, 

th  th  ra     )       th    w    ver  the  Lords."     He  declared  his 

n  tl  m     dmeuts  which  John  Russell  agreed 

t         d  h       cqui  nost  of  the  other  provisions  with- 

t  th  Im     t      f  tl     Lords ;  to  the  aldermen  for  life  he 

bj  t  i  d  t  m  th  |>articulars,  as  hts  speech  shows. 
T  b  ly  m  d  t  t  which  he  subscribed  (and  that  was 
I J     t  d  t     by  G  t)  was  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters 

f        tl     d    p      1    f  (  !       i    pairoiiagc,  and  I  was  very  much 

[P  .11  1   ■!  I  ■' -.mi;  to  town.     Hardingo, -wlio  ia 
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surprised  to  hear  him  stand  out  for  this  upon  (as  I  tliink)  very 
imufficienfc  grounds.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and 
the  rage  (tliough  suppressed^  of  the  Conservatives  at  his 
speech  He  was  not  a  bit  cheered  by  those  behind  him,  hut 
very  heartily  by  those  opposite.  One  silly,  noisy  fellow 
whose  principal  vocation  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
bellow  came  near  me  under  the  gallery,  and  I  asked  him  whv 
tl-.ey  djd  not  cheer,  when  he  sulkily  answered,  "he  was  so 
well  cheered  by  the  other  side  that  it  ivas  not  necessary" 
Lord  Harrowby  was  under  the  gallery.  I  asked  him  what  he 
said  to  Peel  s  speech.     "  I  did  not  hear  it,"  he  tartly  replied 

but  he  seems  to  have  given  up  the  aldermen.  I  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  aldermen."  At  the  "  Travelers  »  I  met 
htrangford,  and  asked  him  the  same  question.  He  said  "I 
Tl'  f  ot/™*^"*-"     "^«t'"  ^'^  I.  "jo"  must  take  the  Bill." 

JNot  1,  lor  one;  the  Lords  cannot  take  it,  and  if  we  are  to 
be  ruined  I  think  we  had  better  be  ruined  by  real  Radicals 
than  by  sham  Tories."  Afterward  I  saw  Lord  Londonderry, 
iir  ^v  i^'^  '^  *,'*^  ^^""^  ^*''^^"'  '^'^t  denying  th.^t  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  unwillingly  come  into  the  measures  which 
Lyndhurst  had  adopted,  but  talking  of  Lyndhurst's  Conserva- 
tive scruples  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  such  stuff  as  this 


.   w>,..jLj..,uun,uaa.  iai^jcj-,  ailU  HUCU  SlUH    aS  tlllS. 

_...^  ...u.,i„ci  ju  which  the  Duke  has  been  ousted  irom  the 
leadership,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Lords  have  fol- 
lowed Lyndhuret,  because  he  led  them  into  violent  courses  is 
not  ]he  least  curious  part  of  this  business.  (It  seems  they 
only  meant  to  make  Lyndhurst  their  leader  pro  hac  vice.) 

_  Bingham  Baring  and  1  walked  away  together,  and  I  went 
with  him  to  Lord  Ashburton's  house,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  what  wo  told  him,  and  asserted  that  Peel  was 
quite  wrong  about  tho  aldermen.  The  violent  Whigs  were 
rather  provoked  at  the  turn  things  took,  and  Howiok,  whom 
I  saw  under  the  gallery,  said  with  great  bitterness  {mixed 
with  pleasure  at  Peel's  abandonment  of  the  Lords)  that  he, 
,  S"n'  "  °"^^  consented  to  these  aJterations,  which  made 
the  Bill  so  much  worse,  with  a  view  to  obtain  future  com- 
pensation, and  with  interest."  The  English  Radicals  were 
very  indignant,  and  Hume,  Grote,  and  Roebuck,  spoke  one 
alter  another  against  the  Government  concessions,  but  there 
was  no  ^position  to  listen  to  them,  and  an  evident  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination  of  the  rising 
dispute.  Nobody  apprehends  any  other  termination,  for 
tliough  the  Lords  wiQ  bluster,  and  fume,  and  fret,  and  there 
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■will  be  no  small  fermentation  of  mortified  pride  and  vanity, 
there  must  be  some  difference  of  opimon  at  least,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  quite  sure  to  exert  his  influence  to 
bring  the  majority  to  adopt  Feel's  views.  It  has  always  been 
considered  by  the  Tories  an  object  of  paramount  importance 
to  keep  their  party  together  (this  was  the  pretext  of  Wharn- 
clifEe  and  Harrowby  for  joining  in  that  fatal  postponement  of 
Schedule  A),  and  if  after  Peel's  speech  they  were  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  fair  compromise  which  is  tendered  to  them,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  consider  himself  as 
belonging  to  them,  or  that  they  could  pretend  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  leader,  and  the  Tory  party  would  by  this  schism 
bo  effectually  broken  up, 

I  have  long  considered  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tory  party 
as  a  grand  desideratum,  and  though  I  earnestly  desire  to  see 
a,  powerful  Conservative  party  in  the  country  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  must  be  one  reconstructed  out  of  materials  more 
various  and  more  Liberal  than  that  which  now  calls  itself 
Conservative,  but  which  in  its  heart  clings  to  the  narrow  no- 
tions and  loves  the  exclusive  system  of  by-gone  days.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  di- 
vision of  them  into  a  high  and  a  low  section,  would  in  itself 
be  a  reform  of  that  House,  and  it  is  to  such  a  dissolution  and 
fresh  modification  of  parties  that  we  must  look  for  a  reform, 
which  without  any  violent  change  will  redress  the  balance  and 
enable  the  machine  of  government  to  move  without  obstruc- 
tion. I  sat  next  to  Senior  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was 
talking  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  he  said,  "  I  can  see  the  steps  of  it  very  plainly."  "  What, 
by  making  Peers  for  life,  as  you  suggest  in  your  pamphlet  ?  " 
"  No,  it  is  too  late  for  that  now,  but  by  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives. When  Scotland  was  united  she  sent  represent- 
ative Peers  elected  from  the  body;  Ireland  the  same.  Now 
fifty  years  of  Tory  rule  have  given  such  a  preponderance  to 
the  Tory  interest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  balance 
cannot  be  redressed  but  by  a  creation  which  would  make  the 
House  of  Peers  too  numerous  for  a  legislative  assembly.  I 
would  therefore  begin  by  creating,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  parties,  and  then  the  Peers  should 
elect  representatives."  I  said,  "  All  this  will  be  unnecessary, 
for  the  Tory  party  will  be  broken  up,  and  without  a  change 
BO  startling  and  extensive  the  balance  will  be  quietly  redressed, 
and  in  the  natural  order  of  things."     The  Duo  de  Nemours 
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™s  mder  the  g.lterj  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  l,e  soon 
ivont  aw.,,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  Peel',  epeeoli  '  °"  "  """' 
Stplemier  3A-Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  temper 
and  doposilion  oi!  the  House  on  Tuesday  night  a.  well  „  „„ 
Mondaj,  nothing  more  Hattering  to  Peel,  lohi  Bas.ell  saM 
he  was  animus  that  the  clause  (I  forget  which)  ehou  d 
go  forth  with  the  sauetion  of  th,  right  hSnor.ble  bamnefs 
approbat,on.'  Peel  said  he  .poke  only  for  himseltTLord 
.Iohn,.,d  that  made  no  difference,  indicating  in  fact  that  hta 

■S  a^dtT,  1.^'^'  '°  '■■«,■"<!•■'  tl™  "e  tremendously 
fiautic  folly  torefnso  the  accommodation  that  fij God's  mercy 
colored  to  them  it  is  not  quite  safe,  and  they  .re  n°w  ^ 

fourse  fit  ,^■^''''1  S"""  '"  <i'*»"»i»=  upon  their 
£J£,  I  Lansdowne  told  me  .t  court  vcsford.y  th.t  the 
day  before  he  went  up  to  Lyudhurst  in  the  House  of  Lordt 
to  speak  to  h,m  about  some  Bill,  when  Lyndhurst  saU    "  I 

amLdmSP'^?77''t"nT  '°  ''^"'^  "  »»  «bout' the 
tEwTe^th,  ""'  ".""  1»  «™  enough  to  talk  .bout 
tliom  when  they  are  again  before  the  Hons?.»  "Well  and 
what  do  they  say  now  f"  They  say  that  the  liveiof  'your 
aldermen  are  not  at  a  premium:"  "Do  they?  But  the,- 
w>ll  r,se  m  the  market  to-morrow,  I  can  teU  you  »  V-hS 
satisfies  me  most  in  all  this  is  the  conduct  of  3,;  Goran- 
ment,  and  even  that  of  many  of  the  Eadical»-of  Hume  for 
the  House,  symptomatic  of  .  more  healthy  feeling  tk.n  T 
.';™bcr™e'°"t"'"Sr''\  ^"  "■"  1™io„  S?E."ca 
■tereS  if  I,  "t-P"""'  ■'■owing  that  the  Conservative 
interest,  if  not  broken  up  by  party  divisions,  uid  if  ever  it 
was  roused  and  mnnc-fo^  k:.  ii,„  _.i .    .'  .  ever  11 


...-..,....,,.  oioncn  up  oy  party  divisions,  and  if  ei 
roused  and  eonneoted  by  the  Mknowledgment  of  a 
1  danger,  would  crush  the  Badical  fore?  '-  --  •  - 
i  are  valuable    manifestations,  and  woi 
5S  in  the  Corporation  Bill ;   for  what  mat 
.iuormen  and  town  clerks  are  perpetuated  or  supnrosVed'? 
and  ,t  really  1.  grotesque  to  fight  tor  these  „JSL't.:l 


I  ,--     -— ™— -.     ...i.ijicsijtiioua,    ana    worth    a     hniirin 

cLauees  in  the  Corporation  Bill ;  for'  what  matter,  it  Xtl 
aldermen  and  town  clerk,  are  perpetuated  or  supnTossei 
it't.'sa'e  Y",  «"""9»"°  %"  for  these  puSe.T, 
ZZa  ,",  ?"■  "^  '  ■'*'*''  ""I  lo  l'"">to  one  insta, 

whether  a  oolli„„„  ,i,„„id  be  preyoked  between  the  ta 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  IdvantagesbTth  direct  and 
ecJlateral  flowing  from  Peel',  mcdiatieli  be  L.m  .w°y 
lor  the  sake  of  m.mtaming  these  secondary  and  questional 
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^.>j,.<.......  .JA.— On  Thursday  there  was  a  great  meeting 

at  Apsley  House ;  eighty  Peers  present,  and  four  bours  de- 
liberation. They  kept  their  resolutions  a  profound  secret, 
hut  as  I  knew  what  they  were  on  Friday  morning,  I  went 
(.0  Melbourne  and  told  him,  in  order  that  the  Government 
miffht  be  prepared,  and  turn  over  in  their  minds  how  mattera 
might  be  accommodated.  The  Tories  adhered  to  the  justices 
and  wards,  and  abandoned  the  rest.  I  found  Melbourne  and 
Lord  Johntogetlier;  the  latter  said  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  justices,  but  the  amendment  about  the  wards 


The  debate  at  night  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
temper  and  calmness;  Brougham  complimented  Lyndhuret 
in  very  glowing  terms.  The  matter  now  stands  over  till 
Monday  when  the  Commons  must  determine  whether  to 
accept  the  BUI  with  these  alterations  or  reject  it  on  account 
of  them.  There  is  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
result,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  will 
let  the  Bill  drop  for  such  ttiflea.  I  asked  WharnclifFe  last 
night  to  explain  to  me  in  what  manner  these  things  would 
operate  poUtioally,  and  he  owned  that  he  thought  their 
political  importance  was  greatly  overrated,  but  that  the 
division  proposed  by  Government  gave  greater  influence  to 
numbers,  while  that  substituted  by  the  Peers  gave  more  to 
property,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  town  councils, 
whether  they  were  more  or  less  Eadical  or  Conservative,  would 
have  a  political  effect  in  this  way  :  that  in  every  borough  little 
democracies  would  be  established,  which  would  be  cou- 
tinuaUy  exercising  a  demooratio  influence  and  extending 
democratic  principles,  and  that  the  greater  the  infusion  of 
Conservative  interest  you  could  mate  in  these  new  bodies 
the  more  that  tendency  would  be  counteracted.  In  my 
opinion  a  fallacy  lurks  under  this  argument;  they  assume 
the  certain  democratic,  even  revolutionary,  character  of  the 
new  town  councils  without  any  sufficient  reason,  but  it  this 
be  so  and  if  they  are  correct  in  their  anticipations,  i  doubt 
whether  the  guards  and  drawbacks  with  which  they  are 
endeavoring  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  they 
dread  will  be  found  efficacious.  I  do  not  despau:  of  the 
prevalence  of  sound  Conservative  principles  upon  a  Liberal 
S«m,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Peers  have  committed 
a  great  blunder  in  expressing  such  violent  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  the  new  corporations  \  that  nothing  is  so  likeiv 
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to  make  them  Radical  as  to  insist  tliat  tfiey  must  and  will  be 
so,  or  to  render  tiiera  inimical  to  tlie  aristocracy  and  to  aristo- 
oratic  matitntions  as  to  exhibit  a  violent  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  aiutooracy  toward  them.  I  apply  this  observation 
generally  to  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  rather  than 
to  the  particular  words  of  the  disputed  clause,  which  is  prob- 
ably on  the  whole  fairer  and  better  as  the  Peer,  amended  it 
than  as  the  Commons  framed  it,  so  much  so  that  I  do  not 
underetand  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Government  clinu 
to  It.  One  thing  is  very  clear,  that  neither  for  thu  nor  fo? 
the  justices  clause  is  it  worth  while  (to  either  party)  that  the 
prevailing  harmony  should  be  bioteu  and  the  Bill  be  lost.  If 
Both  parlies  were  smeerely  desirous  of  an  aooommodation, 
and  there  was  any  common  interest,,  any  common  ground  on 
which  they  could  meet,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  an  ad- 
justment ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  are  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  two  parties  at  variance,  but  the  desires  of 
the  moderate  and  the  violent  in  each  party  are  so  too.     The 

S.  ™°  ".I  n,r°J"!''''± ."''''  '"  "  "ooommodatioa. 
[•ho  Bill  IS  the  BiB  of  the  Whigs,  and  with  all  the  amend- 
ments   ,t  does,  in  point  of  fact,  accomplish   their  object. 


,.j.^,  ^  x^yuunursE  said,  so  completely  as  without 
r;"';  .?  S,7"'  ""  ^'^  '■•  !"■'>  therefce,  but  the  Tories 
detest  the  Bdl  even  as  it  is,  and  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs 
f  mai  .BiS  that  it  should  pass  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
rejoice  at  its  failure,  but  its  failure  would  place  the  two 
I-Icusos  m  a  state  of  collision,  and  though  each  party  would 
throw  the  blame  on  the  other  (on  ve^  plausitle  grounds 
either  way),  it  n.  more  the  interest  of  the  Lord,  than  of  the 
Oommons  to  avert  this,  because  the  danger  of  collision  attaches 
exclusively  to  the  U>rd,.  The  violent  of  the  Oommons  would 
rather  like  it ;  the  violent  of  the  Lords  would  doggedly  en- 
ocunter  it  There  ate  many  who  desire  that  tff  dispute 
should  not  be  settled,  in  order  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
and  involve  the  House  in  a  contest,  in  order  to  extirpate 
t.ie  House  of  Lords,  What  renders  it  more  desirable  on 
account  of  the  Lords  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  lost  and 
a  cry  got  up  against  them,  is  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  thrown  out  .0  many  other  Bills,  and  some  on  vorv 
nnjustiliablo  grounJs-the  iDubEa  PoKcc  Bill,  for  example 
A  ot  a  word  was  said  against  its'  merits  ;  on  the  contrary  it 
was  not  domed  that  the  case  was  urgent,  and  it  was  Sly 
tiuown   out  because  the   Lord  Mayor  and   Corporation  of 
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Dublin  had  not  been  consulted.  Now  it  might  have  been 
very  proper  to  consult  these  functionaries  ;  it  may  even  be 
a  culpable  omission  to  have  neglected  them  ;  but  this  is  not 
a,  lime,  nor  is  the  House  of  Lords  in  circumstances,  to  be  so 
fastidious  and  to  stickle  for  such  formalities.  Their  charac- 
ter with  the  nation  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence that  they  should  do  nothing  calculated  to  throw 
suspicion  on  their  motives,  or  odium  on  their  proceedings, 
than  to  provide  for  a  punctUious  observance  of  respect  and 
deference  to  the  Dublin  Corporation.  They  seem  to  nie  to 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  throwing  out  this  Bill,  and 
I  am  much  deceived  if  they  do  not  hear  more  of  it  hereafter. 

September  8(A.— Lord  John  called  another  meeting  at  tlio 
Foreign  Office  yesterday  morning,  when  he  proposed,  and 
they  agreed  to  take  the  Lords'  amendments  and  finish  the 
business  ;  so  this  famous  Corporation  Bill  has  got  through 
at  last.  O'Connell  and  Warburton  concurred  in  accepting 
it.  The  only  man  who  violently  opposed  its  being  accepted 
was  Tom  Duncorabe,  who  made  a  furious  harangue,  and 
boldly  asserted  that  lie  knew  to  a  positive  certainty  that  if 
the  Commons  would  hold  out,  the  Peers  would  abandon  the 
justices  and  wards,  and  he  offered  privately  to  give  John 
Russell  a  list  of  Peers  sufficient  to  carry  tins,  and  who,  ho 
would  answer  for  it,  were  ready  to  make  the  concession. 
Lord  John,  however,  was  too  wise  to  listen  to  such  impudent 
nonsense,  and,  though  very  reluctantly,  it  was  settled  that 
the  Commons  should  give  way.  Both  parties  probably  over- 
rate the  value  of  the  disputed  clauses,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  two  Houses  iviil  not  part  amicably.  Government 
takes  the  Bill  under  a  sort  of  engagement  to  consider  it  as 
an  installment,  and  that  they  shall  try  and  get  the  difEerence 
next  year.  This  is  mere  humbug,  and  a  poor  sop  thrown 
to  the  Radicals,  but  as  it  answers  the  immediate  purpose  it 
is  very  well. 

September  9(A.~To-day  at  Court,  when  his  Majesty  made 
one  of  his  most  extraordinary  harangues,  and  much  more 
lengthy  than  usual.  It  was  evidently  got  up  with  great  care 
and  previous  determination.  The  last  article  on  the  Council 
list  was  one  for  the  Fcduction  of  the  miJitia,  and  it  was  upon 
this  that  he  descanted  with  great  vehemence.  He  giivo  an  hia- 
torical  account  of  the  mihtia  from  the  year  1756,  when  he 
said  it  was  increased  agahist  the  inclination  of  George  n., 
who  was   not   so    well   acquainted  with  the  country  as  his 
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i  have  been,  "  when  there  was  a  Wliiir  Adminis- 
tration as  there  is  now."  He  dedared  his  conviction  that 
the  saletj-  of  the  countrjr  demanded  a.  numerous  and  effective 
militia,  that  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to  consent  to 
the  present  reduction  but  the  necessity  of  making  Bome 
changes  which  had  become  indispensable  owing  to  the  culpa- 
ble conduct  of  colonels  of  the  militia  who  had  neglected 
their  duty,  but  -whose  names  he  would  not  expose ;  that 
agitatora  in  Ireland  and  political  economists  here  wished  to 
reduce  this  force,  in  order,  under  the  pretext  of  economy,  to 
leave  the  country  defenseless ;  but  he  never  would  consent 
to  this,  and  only  agreed  to  the  present  measure  upon  a  clear 
understandmg  that  early  in  the  next  session  the  matter  was 
to  be  brought  forrvard  in  Parliament  with  a  view  to  render 
the  mihtia  more  efBcieut ;  that  nothing  but  the  militia 
justified  the  smallness  of  our  military  establishments  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  nations ;  and  he  finished  by 
aaymg  that  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Russia  made  the 
mamtenance  of  this  force  of  paramount  importance,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  dangers  we  might  not  be  menaced 
with  from  that  quarter,  or  how  soon  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  face  them,  and  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  would 
incur  a  deep  responsibility  if  any  mischief  arose  from  the 
undue  reduction  of  this  force.  He  ended  a  very  long  speech 
(of  which  I  can  only  put  down  an  outline)  with  tiis  stranse 
denunciation  against  Russia,  and  then  said :  "  One  word  more. 
I  have  spoken  thus  in  the  presence  of  many  Lords  who  are 
connected  with  the  militia,  either  immediately  or  through 
their  friends,  because  I  wish  that  my  sentiments  should 
be  thoroughly  and  extensively  promulgated."  This  is  a  verv 
brief  outline  of  his  oration,  which  was  delivered  with  grea't 
energy. 

At  the  levee  I  had  some  talk  with  Hobbouse,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  well  satisfied  with  the  termination  of  the  Cor- 
poration contest ;  he  said  that  the  King  was  delighted  and 
lidded  (in  which  I  think  he  flatters  himself)  that  he  was  in 
Ingh  good-humor  in  consequence,  and  that  though  he  dis- 
liked them  politically,  he  liked  them  very  weJI  personally, 
and  that  if  the  Irish  Church  question  could  be  arranged,  he 
would  be  quite  content  with  them,  and  they  should  be  escel- 
leot  friends. 

Lord  Howick,  who  is  the  bitterest  of  all  that  pai-ty,  and 
expresses  himself  with  astonishing  acrimony,  talked  in  his 
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usual  strain,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  bit 
of  niy  mind.  He  talked  of  "  the  Lords  having  played  their 
last  trump,"  of  "  the  impossibility  of  their  going  on,  of  the 
hostility  toward  them  in  the  country,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  suggestions  of  reforming  the  House  of  T^rds  were 
received  in  the  House  of  Commoas,"  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  "  tl^pt  House,  as  an  institution,  was  in  imminent 
danger."  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  that  such  sentiments 
pervaded  the  country,  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  asked  if  such  a  spirit  really  was  in  activity, 
did  he  not  think  he  was  bound  to  set  about  resisting  and 
counteracting  it?  He  talked  of  "  its  not  being  resistible  ; "  lie 
said  that  "  the  Lords  must  give  way  or  a  collision  would  be 
the  consequence,"  and  "  he  knew  who  would  go  to  the  wall." 
I  said  that  "  it  was  such  sentiments  as  those,  uttered  by  such 
men  as  himself,  which  most  contributed  to  create  the  danger 
tbe  existence  of  which  he  deplored."  To  tl)is_  he  made  no 
answer ;  but  who  can  feel  secure  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  within  three  yards  of  his 
person,  while  he  is  there  present  exorcising  the  functions  of 
royalty,  holds  language  tbe  most  revolutionary,  and  such  as 
might  more  naturally  be  uttered  at  some  low  meeting  in  St. 
GUes's  or  St.  Pauoraa'  than  in  such  a  place  ?  In  spite  of  my 
disposition  to  be  sanguine,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off  all 
alarm  when  I  hear  the  opinions  of  men  of  different  parties 
(opinions  founded  on  different  data  and  biased  by  opposite 
Irishes)  meeting  at  the  same  point,  and  arriving  by  different 
roads  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Lyndhurst  (who  called  on  me  the  day  before  yesterday 
about  some  business)  talked  over  the  Corporation  Bill,  which 
he  considers  to  be  nearly  aa  important  as  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  says  it  must  give  them  all  the  corporate  boroughs,  for  he 
assumes  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  new  councils  will  be 
Radical,  and  that  their  influence  will  radicalize  the  boroughs. 
He  said  there  was  no  chance  of  the  House  of  Lords  surviving 
ten  years,  that  power  must  reside  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  always  had,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
endure  the  independent  authority  of  the  other  House ;  bo  that 
Howick  and  Lyndhurst  are  not  far  apart  in  their  calculations. 
It  is  certainly  true,  what  Lyndliursfc  said  to  me  the  other  day 
in  George  Street,  that  "they  know  the  Bill  accomplishes 
their  purpose."  Melbourne  said  to  me  at  Court  that  "it  was 
a  great  bouleversement,  a  great  esperiment,  and  we  must  see 
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how  it  worked."  I  met  him  in  St.  James's  Park  afterward 
and  walked  with  him  to  the  Palace.  He  told  me  the  King 
was  ill  a  state  of  great  excitement,  especially  about  this 
mihtia  question,  but  that  the  thing  which  affected  him  most 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent— her  popularity- 
hirating,  her  progresses,  and  above  all  the  addresses  which 
she  received  and  replied  to.  He  told  me  what  the  King  had 
said  at  dinner  on  his  birthday  about  her.  "I  cannot  expect 
to  live  very  long,  but  I  hope  that  my  successor  may  be  of  fuU 
age  when  she  mounts  the  throne.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  person  upon  whom,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  the  Regency 
would  devolve,  but  I  have  great  distrust  of  the  persoas  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded.  1  know  that  every  thing  which  falls 
from  my  lips  is  reported  again,  and  I  aay  this  thus  candidly 
and  publicly  because  it  is  ray  desire  and  intention  that  these 
my  sentiments  should  be  made  known."  Melbourne  told  me 
that  he  believed  Lord  Durham  ia  not  in  ftivor  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  who  has  discovered  that  he  had  made  use  of  her  for 
his  own  ends,  and  she  has  now  withdrawn  her  confidence  from 
him.  I  asked  him  who  her  confi<lants  were,  but  he  either  did 
not  know  or  would  not  tell  me. 

Doneaster,  September  ISC/*.— Left  London  on  Saturday 
morning  with  Matuscewit^ ;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him  about  the  state  and  prospects  of  this  country,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  told  ine  that  Louis  Philippe  had  consulted 
Talleyrand  about  the  maintenance  of  his  intimate  connection 
with  England,  and  that  Talleyrand  had  replied :  "  When  you 
came  to  the  throne  four  years  ago,  I  advised  you  to  cultivate 
your  relations  with  England  as  the  best  security  you  could 
obtain.  I  now  advise  you  to  relinquish  that  connection,  for 
in  the  present  state  of  English  politics  it  can  only  be  produc- 
tive of  danger  or  embarrassment  to  you."  Having  omitted  to 
put  it  down  at  the  time,  I  can't  recollect  the  exact  words,  but 
this  was  the  sense,  and  I  think  Matnscewitz  said  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  told  him  this  himself. 

We  dined  at  Burghley  on  the  way,  and  got  here  at  two  on 
Sunday;  read  Mackintosh's  Life  in  the  carriage,  which  made 
me  dreadfully  disgusted  with  my  racing  m&tier.  What  a  lite 
as  compared  with  mine  I — passed  among  great  and  wise  men, 
and  intent  on  high  thoughts  and  honorable  aspirations, 
existing  amid  interests  far  more  pungent  even  than  those 
which  engage  me,  and  of  the  futility  of  which  I  am  forever 
reminded,     I  am  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  tastes 
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and  dispositions  of  Burke  and  Mackintosli,  and  of  something 
in  the  mind  of  the  one  which  bears  an  affinity  to  that  of  the 
other;  but  their  characters — bow  different!  their  abilities — 
how  unequal  1  yet  both,  how  superior,  even  the  weakest  of 
the  two,  to  almost  ail  other  men,  and  tbe  success  of  each  so 
h'ttle  corresponding  with  his  powers,  neither  having  ever 
attained  any  object  of  ambition  beyond  that  of  fame.  All 
their  talents,  therefore,  and  all  their  requirements,  did  not 
piocure  them  content,  and  probably  Burke  was  a  very  unhappy, 
and  Mackintosh  not  a  very  happy,  man.  The  suavity,  the  in- 
dolent temperament,  the  '  mitissapientia"  of  Mackintosh  may 
have  warded  off  sorrow  and  mitigated  disappointment,  but  the 
stern  and  vindictive  energies  of  Burke  must  have  kept  up  a 
storm  of  conflicting  passions  in  his  breast-  But  I  turn  from 
Mackintosh  and  Burke  to  all  that  is  vilest  and  foolishest  on 
earth,  and  among  such  I  now  pass  my  unprofitable  hours. 
There  seems  to  me  less  gayety  and  bustle  here  than  formerly, 
but  as  much  villainy  as  ever.  From  want  of  money  or  of  en- 
terprise, or  from  greater  distrust  and  a  paucity  of  spectators, 
tiiere  is  very  Uttle  betting,  and  what  there  is,  spiritless  and 
dulL  There  are  vast  crowds  of  people  to  see  the  Princess 
Victoria,  who  comes  over  from  Wentworth  to-day,  and  the  Due 
de  Nemours  is  here.  I  am  going  to  run  for  the  St.  Leger, 
which  I  shall  probably  not  win,  and  though  I  am  nervous  and 
excited,  I  shall  not  care  much  if  I  lose,  and  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  care  very  much  if  I  won ;  but  this  latter  sensation  will 
probably  be  forever  doubtful.  There  is  something  in  it  all 
which  displeases  me,  and  I  often  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it. 

BurgKley,  September  21s;. — I  did  lose  the  St,  Leger,  and 
did  not  care ;  idled  on  at  Doncaster  to  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  came  here  on  Saturday  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
They  arrived  from  Belvoir  at  three  o'clock  in  a  heavy  rain,  the 
civic  authorities  having  turned  out  at  Stamford  to  escort  them, 
and  a  procession  of  different  people  all  very  loyal.  When 
they  had  lunched,  and  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  Lad  got 
dry,  the  Duchess  received  the  address,  which  was  read  by 
Lord  Exeter  as  Recorder,  It  talked  of  the  Princess  as  "  des- 
tined to  mount  the  throne  of  these  realms."  Conroy  handed 
the  answer,  just  as  the  Prime  Minister  does  to  the  King. 
They  are  splendidly  lodged,  and  great  preparations  have  been 
made  for  their  reception. 

London,  September  %'tth. — The  dinner  at  Burgbley  was 
very  handsome ;  ball  well  lit;  and  all  went  off  well,  except 
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tliat  a  pail  of  ico  was  landed  in  the  Duchess's  lap,  which  made 
a  great  bustle.  Three  hundred  people  at  the  ball,  which  was 
opened  by  Lord  Exeter  and  the  Prinoess,  who,  after  dancing 
one  dance,  went  to  bed.  They  appeared  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  ten  set  off  to  Holkham.  Went 
to  Newmarket  on  Tuesday  and  came  to  town  on  Wednesday ; 
found  it  very  empty  and  no  news.  Lord  Chatham  died  the 
day  before  yesterday,  which  is  of  no  other  importance  than 
that  of  giving  some  honors  and  emoluments  to  Melbounie  to 
distribute. 

The  papers  are  full  of  nothing  but  O'Connell's  progress  in 
Scotland,  where  he  is  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  hy 
enormous  crowds,  but  by  no  people  of  rank,  property,  or  char- 
acter. It  is  a  rabble  triumph  altogether,  but  it  is  made  the 
most  of  by  all  the  Ministerial  papers.  The  Opposition  papers 
pour  torrents  of  invective  upon  him,  and  he  in  his  speeches  is 
not  behindhand  with  the  most  virulent  and  scurrilous  of  them  ; 
he  is  exalted  to  the  bad  eminence  at  which  he  has  arrived 
more  by  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  than  by  the  efforts  of  his 
friends.  It  is  the  Tories  who  are  ever  insisting  upon  the  im- 
mensity of  his  power,  and  whose  excess  of  hatred  and  fear 
make  him  of  such  vast  account  that  "  he  draws  the  rabble 
after  him  as  a  monster  makes  a  show."  However  mean  may 
be  his  audiences  in  Scotland,  he  has  numbers  to  boast  of,  and 
that  will  serve  his  purpose ;  be  will  no  doubt  render  this  re- 
ception instrumental  to  the  increase  of  his  authority  in  Ire- 
land. He  now  avows  that  he  has  abandoned  Repeal,  and  all 
other  projects,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  task  of 
reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  have  finished  Mackintosh's  Life  with  great  delight,  and 
many  painful  sensations,  together  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. His  account  of  his  reading  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  me ;  he  must  have  been  endowed  with  some  superhuman 
faculty  of  transferring  the  contents  of  books  to  his  own  mind. 
He_  talks  in  his  journals  of  reading  volumes  in  a  few  hours 
which  would  seem  to  demand  many  days  even  from  tlie 
most  rapid  reader,  I  have  heard  of  Soiithey,  who  would 
read  <i  book  through  as  be  stood  in  a  boolcseller's  shop ; 
that  is,  his  eye  would  glance  down  the  page,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess partly  mechanical,  partly  intellectual,  formed  by  long 
liabit,  he  would  extract  in  hia  synoptical  passage  dl  that,  he 
required  to  know.  (Macaulay  was,  and  George  Lewis  is, 
just  as  wonderful  in  this  respect.)     Some  of  the  books  that 
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Mackintosh  talks  of,  philosophical  and  metaphysical  works, 
could  not  be  so  disposed  of,  and  I  should  like  much  to  know 
what  his  sj-stem  or  his  secret  was.  I  met  Sydney  Smith 
yesterday,  and  asked  him  why  more  of  the  journals  had_  not 
been  given.  He  said  because  the  editors  had  been  ill-advised, 
but  that  in  another  edition  more  should  he  given ;  that 
Macldntosh  was  the  most  agreeable  man  he  bad  ever  known, 
that  he  had  been  shamefully  used  by  bis  friends,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Brougham.  So,  I  said,  it  would  appear  by 
what  you  say  in  your  letter.  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  laughing  and 
chuclding,  and  shaking  his  great  beUy,  "  you  don't  reality 
think  I  meant  to  allude  to  Brougham?  "  "  Maokmtosh  s  mu, 
he  said.  "  is  a  man  of  no  talents,  the  composition  (what  there 
is  of  it)  belongs  to  Brskine,  his  son-in-law,  a  sensible  man.' 
To  be  sure  tliere  are  some  strange  things  said  by  Mackintosh 
here  and  there;  among  others,  that  Lord  Holland  only 
wanted  voice— not  to  be  impeded  in  his  utterance— to  be  a 
greater  orator  than  Canning  or  Brougham  I  If  he  had  not 
been  a  man  "  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  could  rouse  to  ven- 
geance "  he  would  have  flung  the  India  Board  in  Lord  Grey  s 
face  when  he  was  insulted  with  the  offer  of  it.'  What  arc 
we  to  think  of  the  necessary  connection  between  intellectual 
superiority  and  official  eminence,  when  we  have  seen  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  invited  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
while  Mackintosh  was  thrust  into  an  obscure  and  subordinate 
office— Madnntosh  placed  under  the  orders  of  Cliarles  Grant ! 
Well  might  he  regret  that  he  had  not  been  a  professor,  and, 
"  with  safer  pride  content,"  adorned  with  unusual  glory  some 
academical  chair.  Then  while  be  was  instructing  and  de- 
lighting the  world,  there  would  have  been  many  regrets  and 
lamentations  that  such  mighty  talents  were  conSned  to  such 
a  narrow  sphere,  and  innumerable  speculations  of  the  great- 
ness he  would  have  achieved  in  political  life,  and  how  the 
irresistible  force  of  his  genius  and  his  eloquence  must  have 
raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  Parliamentary  fame  and  political 
power.  Perhaps  he  would  have  partaken  in  this  delusion, 
and  have  bitterly  lamented  the  success  which  had  deprived 
him  of  a  more  brUIiant  fortune  and  a  loftier  fame ;  for  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  all  his  laborious  investiga- 
tions of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  mmd,  and  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  mental  phenomena, 
'  reir  James  Macfemtosh  was  a  membar  of  the  Board  of  Control  uaclcr  Lord 
Grej'H  Govoroinent.    He  nover  lield  any  other  office  w  Knglaiid.J 
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would  have  enabled  liim  accurately  to  ascertain  tlie  practical 
capabilities  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  arrive  at  those  just  con- 
clusions which  would  indicate  to  him  that  path  of  life  on 
which  it  was  most  expedient  for  hiio  to  travel,  with  reference 
to  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  si 
Bay  feebleness,  of  his  character. 


CHAPTEK    XXX 
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JVovember  17M.— Since  1  have  been  in  London,  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  Newmarket  meeting;s,  I  have  had  nothing  to 
note.  The  O'Connell  and  Raphael  wrangle  goes  on,  and  will 
probably  come  before  Parliament.  It  appears  to  make  a 
greater  sensation  at  Paris  than  here ;  there,  however,  all  other 
sensations  are  absorbed  in  that  which  the  fimperor  of  Russia's 
speech  at  Warsaw  has  produced,  and  which  indicates  an  ex- 
citement, or  ferocity,  very  like  insanity.'  Melbourne  men- 
tioned at  dinner  on  Sunday  that  it  was  not  only  quite  correctlv 
reported— rather  understated— but  that  after  he  had  so  de- 
livered himself,  he  met  the  English  Consul  io  the  street,  took 
him  by  the  arm,  walked  about  with  him  for  an  hour,  and 
iiegged  him  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  him  in  his  report  to  his 
(lovemment.  I  was  not  present,  but  Henry  de  Eos  was,  who  told 
it  me.  I  am  thus  particular  from,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  ex- 
ceejiing  curiosity  of  the  anecdote,  evincing  on  the  part  of  the 
iiutocrat,  in  the  midst  of  the  insolence  of  unbridled  power,  a 
sort  of  consciousness  of  responsibihty  to  European  opinion, 
and  a  deferential  dread  of  that  of  England  in  particular. 

'  [Thifl  was  tbe  first  tiaie  lie  Emperor  Niehoks  had  visited  Poland  since 
the  Eevolaton  of  1880,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  espress  hiioself  in 
language  of  excBsave  eeveritj  to  the  mnnioipality  of  WarEaw,  tlireatfiniog  to 
lay  the  city  in  rume  if  the  Poles  rebellad  ngain.] 
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Ifovember  22t?.— My  brother  Algy  showed  me  a  few  days 
3,0-0  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  to  the  Ditke  of  Cnm- 
berlaiid — a  gossiping  letter  about  nothing,  but  in  whicb  there 
was  this  which  struck  me  as  odd.  He  said  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  English  who  had  been  to  the  reviews  at 
Kalisch  had  been  very  ill  received,  and  that  even  those  to 
whom  he  had  ^ven  letters  of  introduction  had  experienced 
nothing  but  incivility,  and  that  he  regretted  having  had  the 
presumption  to  imagine  that  anyrecommendationof  his  would 
bo  attended  to  by  the  Sovereigns  or  their  Ministers — a  curious 
esliibition  of  pique,  for  what  I  beheve  to  be  an  imaginary 
iiioivility.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  he  is  very  sensitive,  and 
yet  has  no  strong  feelings ;  but  this  is  after  all  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  selfishness. 

Burdett  has  writtea  a  letter  to  the  managers  of  Brookes's 
to  propose  the  expulsion  of  O'Oonitell.  It  will  do  no  good  ; 
tliese  abortive  attempts  do  nothing  toward  plucking  him 
down  from  his  bad  eminence,  and  their  failure  gives  him  a 
triumph.  So  it  was  in  Alvanley'a  case ;  there  a  great  deal  of 
very  proper  indignation  was  thrown  away,  and  O'Connell  had 
the  satis^ction  of  bafling  his  antagonists,  and  obtaining  a 
sort  of  recognition  of  his  assumed  right  to  act  as  he  does. 
It  is  a  case  which  admits  of  a  good  argument  either  way. 
On  the  one  side  is  the  perilous  example  of  any  club  taking 
cofuizanee  of  acts  of  its  members,  private  or  political,  which 
do°not  concern  the'club,  or  have  no  local  reference  to  it — a 
principle,  if  once  admitted,  of  which  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  regulate  and  control  the  application,  and  probably 
be  productive  of  greater  evils  than  those  it  would  be  intended 
to  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  O'Connell  is 
altogether  peculiar;  it  ia  such  a  one  as  can  hardly  ever  occur 
again,  and  therefore  may  be  treated  as  deservmg  an  exception 
from  ordinary  rules,  because  it  not  only  cannot  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent,  but  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  treated 
must  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  recurrence.  There  exists  a 
code  of  social  law,  which  is  universaUy  subscribed  to,  as  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  social  har- 
mony and  decorum.  One  man  has  given  public  notice  that  he 
is  self-emancipated  from  its  obligations  ;  that  he  acknowledges 
none  of  the  restraints,  and  will  submit  to  none  of  tlie  penal- 
ties, by  -which  the  intercourse  of  society  is  regulated  and  kept 
in  order;  and  having  thi^  surrounded  himself  with  all  tlie 
immunities  of  irresponsibility,  "  out  of  the  reach  of   dangei 
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he  is  bold,  out  of  the  reach  of  shame  he  is  ooiifident."  In- 
stead of  feeling  that  he  ia  specially  bound  to  guard  his  lan- 
guage with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  to  abstain  relig- 
iousiy  from  every  offensive  expression,  he  mounts  into  regions 
of  scurrility  and  abuse  inaccessible  to  all  other  men,  and  he 
riots  in  invective  and  insult  with  a  scornful  and  ostentatious 
exhibition  of  his  invulnerability,  which  renders  him  an  object 
of  execration  to  all  those  who  cherish  the  principles  and  tho 
feelings  of  honor. 

November  %Qth. — There  are  gloomy  letters  from  George 
Vniiers  at  Madrid;  he  attributes  the  Spanish  difficulties  more 
to  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  than  any  thing  else,  who,  he 
says,  is  playing  false  diabolicuUy.  Mendizabal  is  very  able, 
but  Ul  surrounded :  no  other  puljlio  man  of  any  merit.  Par- 
ties are  violent  and  individuals  foolish,  mischievous,  and  cor- 
rupt ;  the  country  poor,  depopulated,  ignorant — out  of  sncli 
elements  what  good  can  come  ?  His  letters  (to  his  mother 
and  brothers)  are  very  interesting,  very  well  written,  clever, 
lively  ;  he  seems  a  little  carried  away  by  the  vanity  and  the 
excitement  o£  the  part  he  plays,  and  I  observe  a  want  of 
steadiness  in  his  opinions  and  a  disposition  to  waver  in  his 
views  from  day  to  day ;  whereas  it  does  not  appear  to  me  as 
if  the  state  of  Spain  depended  upon  diurnal  circumstances 
and  events,  but  more  upon  the  workings  of  great  causes  in- 
terwoven with,  and  deeply  seated  in,  lh^  positive  state  of  so- 
ciety and  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  nation. 

December  ith, — A  letter  I  wrote  the  other  day  about 
O'Connell  appeared  on  Tuesday  in  the  IHmes.  It  rather  took, 
for  the  evening  {Tory)  papers  all  copied  it,  and  I  heard  it  was 
talked  o£  Yesterday  there  appeared  an  answer  of  O'Con- 
nell's  to  Burdett's  letter — very  short,  but  very  clever;  and 
those  who  know  Burdett  say,  well  calculated  to  mortify  and 
annoy  him,  I  called  on  Stanley  yesterday,  who  said  that  he 
thought  the  Raphael  case  ought  to  and  would  be  made  some- 
thing of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Spring  Bice, 
whom  he  had  lately  seen,  had  told  him  he  thought  it  a  clear 
case  of  bribery.  Lord  Segrave  has  got  the  Gloucestershire 
Lieutenancy,  and  this  appointment,  disgraceful  in  itself,  ex- 
hibits all  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  old  borough- 
mongering  system,  which  was  supposed  to  be  swept  aw.iy, 
(He  turned  out  a  good  Lord-Lieutenant.)  He  was  in  London 
as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  body, 
went   to  Melbourne,  and  claimed  this  appointment  on   the 
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score  of  having  three  membeis,  which  was  more  than  any 
other  man  in  England  now  leturned  "My  brothers,"  he 
said,  "the  electors  do  not  know  by  &ight,  it  is  my  influence 
which  returns  them."  The  appeal  was  ii  resistible,  and  "  We 
arethree"was  as  imperative  with  Melbourne  as  "We  are 
seven  "  was  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  The  scarcity  of 
the  commodity  enhances  its  value,  and  now  that  nominations 
are  swept  away,  the  few  who  are  stiU  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  some  remnants  are  great  men ;  and  Segrave's  three 
brothers,  thrown  (as  they  would  without  scruple  have  been) 
into  the  opposite  scale,  would  have  nearly  turned  it^  There 
is  a  verj'  respectable  Whig  (LordDucie)  in  the  county,  whom 
everybody  pointed  out  as  the  fittest  successor  to  the  late 
Duke;  but  he  has  not  three  members,  and  if  he  had,  hewculd 
not  shake  them  in  terrorem  over  Melbourne's  head.  _ 

December  IQth  and  11th. — Our  Government  are  in  a  great 
alarm  lest  this  dispute  between  the  French  and  Americans 
should  produce  a  war,  and  the  way  in  which  we  should  be 
affected  by  it  is  this:'  Our  immense  manufacturing  popula- 
tion is  dependent  upon  America  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  and, 
in  case  of  any  obstruction  to  that  supply,  multitudes  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  incalculable  distress  would 
i'ollow.  They  think  that  the  French  would  blockade  the 
American  ports,  and  then  such  obstruction  would  be  inevi- 
table. A  system  like  ours,  which  resembles  a  vast  piece  of 
machinery,  no  part  of  which  can  be  disordered  without  danger 
to  the  whole,  must  be  always  liable  to  interruption  or  in- 
jury from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control;  and  this 
danger  must  always  attend  the  extension  of  our  manufactiuing 
system  to  the  prejudice  of  other  interests  ;  so  that,  in  case  of 
a  stoppage  or  serious  interruption  to  the  current  in  which  it 
flows,  the  consequences  would  be  appalling ;  nor  is  there  in 
all  probability  a  nation  on  the  Continent  (our  good  ally  Louis 
Philippe  included)  that  would  not  gladly  contribute  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  power  and  diminution  of  the  wealth  of 
tliis  country. 

December  16(A.— Dined  with  Sefton  the  day  before  yester- 
day, to  meet  the  Hollands ;  sat  between  Allen  and  Luttrell. 

1  rcliia  dispHfo  orose  from  tlie  detention  of  Anieriffiui  ships  by  tbe  Emperor 

ipoleon  unifer  tie  Continental  syatem.    Tha  Amerionoa  claimed  large  dsin- 

"    '  n  laBted  twenty  years.    Atloogth  GeiieralJMkBon,  the 


;he  matter  for  twem. 
n  the  Frenoli  Ministry.] 


it,  hiBiBt&d  on  payment,  and  the  Fronoh  GoTemme 
niy-five  millioiiB  of  ftaiKa ;  l)ut  the  qnoetion  led  to 
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Melbourne  was  there,  in  roaring  spirits  ;  met  me  very  cordial- 
ly, and  after  dinner  said :  "  Well,  how  are  you  ?  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you,  but  I  forget  what  it  was  now."  To 
which  I  replied :  "  Oh,  never  mind  now ;  we  are  here  to 
amuse  ourselves,  and  we  won't  talk  of  other  things,"  I  could 
not  have  settled  any  thing  with  him  there,  so  there  was  no  use 
in  beginning;  and  this  put  him  at  his  ease,  instead  of  making 
him  hate  the  sight  of  me,  and  fancying  wherever  he  met  me 
that  I  should  begin  badgering  him  about  my  affairs.'  lu  the 
world  men  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  what  they  are, 
■  and  not  to  what  they  ought  to  be;  and  the  great  art  of  life 
is  to  find  out  what  tliey  are,  and  act  with  them  accordingly. 

Allen  talked  of  Mackintosh,  and  of  his  declaration  of  reli- 
gious belief  on  his  death-bed,  when  he  had  never  believed  at 
all  during  his  life.  He  said  that  Mackintosh  was  not  very 
deeply  read  in  theology.  Melbourne,  on  the  contrary,  is,  and 
being  a  very  good  Greek  scholar  (which  Mackintosh  was  not), 
has  compared  the  Evidences  and  all  modem  theological  works 
with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Melbourne  entertained  any  dot^ts,  or  that  hia  mind  was  at  all 
distracted  and  perplexed  with  much  thinking  and  much  read- 
ing on  the  subject,  but  that  his  studies  and  reflections  have 
led  him  to  a  perfect  conmctton  of  unbelief.'  He  thought,  if 
Mackintosh  had  lived  muoh  with  Christiana,  he  would  have 
been  one  too,  "We  talked  of  Middleton,  and  Allen  said  that 
he  believed  he  really  died  a  Christian,  but  that  he  was  rapidly 
ceasing  to  be  one,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably  have 
continued  the  argument  of  his  free  inquiry  up  to  the  Apostles 
themselves.  He  urged  me  to  read  LMdner;  said  he  had 
never  read  Paleynorthe  more  recent  Evidences,  the  materials 
of  all  of  which  are,  however,  taken  from  Lardner's  work. 
Luttrell  was  talking  of  Moore  and  Rogers — the  poetry  of  the 
former  so  licentious,  that  of  the  latter  so  pure,  much  of  its 
popularity  owing  to  its  being  so  carefully  weeded  of  every 
thing  approaching  to  indelicacy;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  lives  and  the  works  of  the  two  men — the  former  a  pattern 
of  ccnjagal  and  domestic  regularity  ;  the  latter  of  all  the  men 
he  had  ever  known  the  greatest  sensualist. 

'  [TMs  raferred  to  some  private  af^is  of  Mr.  Greville's  whioli  were  then 
under  disoussion,  and  on  which  Lord  Melboume'a  iniuenoe  was  important.] 

'  [John  Allon  waa  bimeelf  bo  fioroe  an  unbolievsr,  and  so  bitter  an  enemy 
to  the  Chriatiaa  religion,  that  ho  was  vhtj  fond,  of  asseiting  that  other  men 
believed  aa  little  as  Tiim3el.f.  It  was  almost  always  Allan  who  gave  an  irre- 
lit;iou3  turn  to  the  ooaveraation  at  Holland  Houbo  when  those  subieots  wera 
discussed  there.] 
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Yesterday  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  both  came  to  the 
Council  Office,  to  hear  the  first  application  for  the  renewal  of 
a  patent,  and,  though  there  was  no  opposition,  tliey  scruti- 
nized the  petition  and  evidence  with  the  utmost  jealousy, 
■which  they  did  in  order  to  intimate  that  the  granting  a  pro- 
longation of  the  patent,  even  when  unopposed,  was  not  to  he 
a  matter  of  course.  It  was  a  piano-forte  invention,  and  the 
instrument  was  introduced  into  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
played  upon  by  Madame  Dillcken,  for  the  edification  of  their 
Lordships. 

December  XSth. — Melbourne  told  me  (the  other  night  at 
Sefton's)  that  he  had  been  down  to  Oatlands  to  consult  F.  and 
H.  about  Dr.  Arnold  {of  Rugby),  and  to  ascertain  if  he  could 
properly  make  him  a  bishop ;  but  they  did  not  encourage  him, 
which  I  was  surprised  a^  recollecting  the  religious  corre- 
spoodence  which  formerly  passed  between  them  and  him. 
Arnold,  however,  shocks  the  High  Ohurchmen,  aud  is  not 
considered  orthodox ;  and  Melbourne  said  it  would  make  a 
great  uproar  to  put  him  on  the  Bench,  and  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  had  been  reading  his  sermons,  which  he  tbought 
very  able. 

December  Wth. — Tlie  Treasury  have  sent  a  proposed  draft 
of  a  minute  ia  my  case.  When  it  is  over  I  shall  not  much 
care,  for  I  have  long  since  abandoned  all  expectation  of  being 
rich,  and  there  are  none  of  my  expensive  pursuits  which 
I  could  not  resign  very  cheerfully.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
I'icbes  contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  life,  but  no 
further.  To  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  daily  self-denial  and 
continual  calculation  is  indispensable  to  happiness,  but  the 
major  luxuries — ostentatious  superfluities— contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  rational  enjoyment.  I  have  just  seen  an  excellent 
letter  from  Frederic  Elliot  to  Taylor,  with  a  description  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  politics  la  Lower  Canada,  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  Minister<t,  who  think  it  the  ablest  expos& 
on  those  heads  that  h  is  been  transmitted  from  thence.  I  have 
xery  little  Qoubt  thit  he  will  qo  far ;  he  has  an  admirable 
talent  for  business,  a  clear  head,  liberal  and  unprejudiood 
opinions,  and  he  writes  remaikibly  well.' 

Decemhr     2i*h  — Ihi-   Noithamptoashire   election    has 

1  [Tins  pr  III            ■'Ii  Froderio  Elliot  was  the  youngest  eon 

of  tlie  Et  jr  I    n  of  tho  first  Earl  of  Minto.    Ho  ^VQnt 

to  Canada  mi  I                       I      ntoied  tlie  Colonial  Offioe  on  his  return 

to  Enflrmd  i  i  Secretary  in  tlmt  department,  iind  li< 

now  (1873)  Mr  1  1       i            !(,  ] 
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greatly  elevated  the  spiiits  of  tbe  Conservatives,  and  ttiougli 
the  Whigs  affect  to  hold  it  cheap,  they  are  not  a  little  discon- 
certed by  the  magnitude  of  the  majoritv,  ao  unexpected  by 
both  parties.  Impartial  moderate  men  (such,  for  example,  as 
the  judges  who  sit  in  Court)  attribute  it  to  a  strong  prevail- 
ing feeling  against  O'Connell ;  aud  it  vpould  appear  to  be  so, 
because  Hanbury,  and  even  Vernon  Smith,  were  compelled  to 
bold  language  very  adverse  to  him  on  the  hustings.  This 
O'Connell  connection  will,  after  all,  probably  end  in  destroy- 
ing the  Government ;  his  last  letter  against  the  Peers  is  a  very 
despicable  performance,  and  he  will  be  more  injured  by  hia 
own  than  by  Burdett's  productions. 

I>ecember  26ih.—The  adherents  of  Government  are  cei^ 
tainly  alarmed  at  the  present  aspect  of  things.  Lord  M'illiam 
Bentinck,  who  is  as  Radical  as  need  be,  wrote  to  his  wife  at 
Paris:  "Tory  matters  are  certainly  looking  up  here;  that 
senseless  cry  against  O'Connell  has  produced  a  great  effect." 
Nevertheless,  they  affect  at  Brookes'e  to  hold  it  all  very  cheap. 
December  30m. — Wednesday  at  Boehampton— since  Mon- 
day ;  for  the  first  time  since  Lord  Dover's  death.  Luttrell, 
Poodle,  Eytig,  Baring  Wall ;  Lady  Dover  still  in  weeds.  Lord 
Caiiden  not  a  jot  altered  from  his  usual  gayety ;  such  is  the 
difference  between  the  feelings  of  youth  and  age. 

The  exultation  of  the  Tories  at  the  Northamptonshire  elec- 
tion has  been  wofully  damped  by  the  result  of  the  Corpora- 
tioa_  elections,  nine  out  of  ten  of  which  have  gone  for  the 
Radicals,  and  in  many  places  all  the  persons  elected  are  of 
that  persuasion.  The  constituency  is  certainly  different,  and 
a  desire  to  make  maison  neCte  of  these  dens  of  corruption  is 
not  unnatural;  but  it  affords  a  plausible  subject  for  triumph 
on  the  Radical  side,  and  has  a  formidable  appeai-ance. 


Melton  Mowlray,  January  kOth. — I  went  with  Henry  de 
Jlos  from  London  to  Middleton  last  Saturday  fortnight,  staid 
till  the  Thursday  following,  and  then  to  Badminton — eighteen 
years  since  I  had  been  there.  Last  Thursday  to  Bretby  ; 
slept  at  Worcester  on  Thursday  night,  stopped  to  see  the 
Cathedrals  at  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield,  and  the 
Ciiuroh  at  Tewkesbury — all  well  worth  seeing,  and  containing 
curious  monuments,  especially  that  of  Bi^op  Hough  at 
Worcester  by  Roubiliac,  exceedingly  grand ;  and  in  Lichfield 
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Cathedral  a  chapter-house  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  Bretby 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  had  been,  and  Peel  still  was,  but 
he  depart-ed  early  the  nest  movning.  I  had  been  anxious 
to  go  there  to  look  over  the  Chesterfield  MSS.,  but  I  was 
disappointed  ;  there  were  only  three  large  volumes  of  letters 
come-at-able  out  of  thirty,  the  other  twenty-seven  being 
locked  up,  and  the  key  was  gone  to  be  mended.  These  three 
I  ran  over  hastily,  but  though  they  may  contain  matter  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  historian  of  that  period  (from  I'i'SS  to 
about  1733),  there  was  little  in  any  way  attractive,  as  they 
consisted  wholly  of  diplomatic  letters  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
during  his  Embassy  at  the  Hague.  As  this  correspondence 
occupied  twenty  volumes  (for  the  three  I  found  were  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  twentieth),  I  fear  the  others  may' not  contain 
any  thing  of  greater  general  interest. 

I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Duke  to  hear  what  he  says 
to  the  Portfolio,'  which  makes  so  much  noise  here.  Peel 
told  mo  that  the  Duke  was  not  at  all  annoyed  by  it,  and 
that  he  did  not  see  why  Matuscewitz  need  be  eitlier;  that 
Matuscewifcz  wrote  what  he  thought  and  believed  at  the 
time,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  long  before  his  intimacy 
with  the  Duke  began.  He  said  that  the  letters  are  certainly 
authentic,  though  possibly  there  may  be  some  omissions. 
But  the  Duke's  women  endeavor  to  stir  up  his  resentment, 
and  to  make  him  think  himself  ill-used,  though  he  is  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  matter  with  great  good-humor  and  indif- 
ference. Of  politics  I  have  heard  little,  and  learned  nothing ; 
the  Tory  houses  I  have  successively  been  at  are  all  on  the 
alert,  and  fancy  they  are  to  do  great  things  this  next  session, 
but  I  expect  it  wiEl  all  end  in  smoke. 

The  law  appointments  of  Pepys'  and  Bickersteth  are 
reckoned  very  good,  and  they  have  certainly  been  made  with 

I  [A  ooEeotion  of  diplomatio  papers  nnd  correepondenoo  bctweea  tlia  Eua- 
elnn  Government  and  its  agents,  published  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Driitthart, 
which  was  supposed  to  throw  light  on  the  aeoret  ^lioy  of  tha  Cabinet  of  St^ 
Petersbm'g.  They  wore,  in  fact,  copies  of  the  original  doouineots  wMoh  had 
teen  sent  to  WarsoTV  for  the  mformatioQ  of  tha  Grand  Dufco  Constantina 
when  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insureonts  al 
the  liuia  of  the  PolJBh  Eevclution  of  1830.  Priuoe  Adam  Czaitoryati  Drought 
Ihem  to  England,  where  the  publication  of  tbem  excited  great  attention.] 

3  [Sir  Chiieiopher  Peprs,  Master  of  the  Eolia,  was  raised  to  the  Pearase  aa 
Lord  OoMenham,  and  received  tha  Great  Seal.  Mr.  Biokoreteth  succeeded  him 
aa  Master  of  tha  Rolls,  and  was  raaeii  to  the  Peerage  with  the  tiila  of  Lord 
Langdale.  These  appointments  were  muidi  diaouasail,  and  at  last  dadded  by  s 
vote  of  the  Cabinet,  soveral  of  the  Minieters  being  in  ftivor  of  mating  Bicker 
Bteth  Lord  Chancellor,  beoai:ii5e  he  promised  more  as  a  Law  Ecformer.J 
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especial  reference  to  the  fitness  of  tlie  men  to  preside  over 
their  respective  Courts.  Pepye's  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  elevation  that  ever  occurred :  a  good 
Bound_ lawyer,  in  leading  practice  at  tlie  Bar,  nev^er  heard  of 
in  politics,  no  orator,  a  plain  undistinguished  man,  to  whom 
expectation  never  pointed,  and  upon  whom  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship  fell  as  it  were  by  accident,  finds  himself  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  a  few  months  after  his  appointment,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Leach,  and  in  little  more  than  one  year  from 
that  time  a  peer  and  Chancellor.  I  fancy  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  settling  these  appointments,  and  in 
satisfying  disappointed  expectants,  but  of  the  details  of  the 
difficulties  I  know  nothing.  They  will  probably  confer  some 
strength  on  the  Government.  We  came  here  yesterday,  and 
are  comfortably  lodged  at  Wilton's. 

Xandon,  January  30M. — Dinner  yesterday  for  Ibe  SheriSs,' 
The  plan  I  have  adopted  (which  was  not  completely  executed, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  judges  frqm  the  Exche- 
quer on  "  the  mon-ow  of  St.  Martin's  ")  did  very  well,  and  we 
had  few  difficulties  with  the  English  counties.  There  was 
Lord  Cottenham,  for  the  first  time,  and  Howick  and  Poulett 
Thomson,  their  iirst  appearance  as  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parlia- 
ment opens  on  Thursday,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  with  a  fa- 
vorable prospect  for  the  present  Government,  Stanley  has 
openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  changes  are  desirable, 
and  Peel  will  not  be  anxious  to  thrust  himself  in,  with  a 
doubtful  chance  of  keeping  his  place  if  he  can  get  it ;  so  the 
hot  and  sanguine  Tories,  who  have  been  vastly  elevated  at 
the  prospect  they  thought  was  before  them,  will  have  to  fret 
and  fume  and  chew  the  cud  of  disappointment.  There  was  a 
great  Tory  gathering  at  Drayton  the  other  day,  but  I  have 
not  heard  what  they  resolved  upon.  Lord  Lansdowne  told 
me  yesterday  that  Stanley  has  declared  openly  the  opinion 
above  stated,  and  he  seems  to  think  they  are  pretty  safa 
Tavistock  wrote  me  word  that  the  Government  meant  to  be 
moderate,  and  that  any  concessions  would  be  made  by,  and 
not  to,  the  violent  section.  The  great  questions  likely  to  be 
discussed  are  the  Appropriation  clause  and  the  Irish  Corpora- 
tion Bill,     The  Government  and  O'Connell  are  not  likely  to 

1  Tho  Lord  Praaident  of  the  CounoO  eivos  an  annual  dinner  to  hia  ooUaainies, 
^t  whi,^  the  hrt  of  Shorifls  for  the  enadJug  year  is  settled,  The  arraiigementg 
t™  Ji^  "  '^"'^"'^  a«er  the  nominaUon  of  the  Shlriia  bj 
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differ  on  any  thing  but  this,  and  if  a  strong  measure  passes 
the  House  of  CommODS,  the  Lords  will  throw  it  out,  and 
probably  GtOveroment  will  not  in  their  hearts  be  sorry  for  it. 
In  the  balanced  state  of  parties,  the  tranquillity  and  prospeiily 
that  prevail,  possession  is  every  thing,  aud  I  am  therefore 
quite  satisfied  that  nothing  but  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
or  event  will  disturb  these  people.  Brougham  is  seriously  ill 
at  Brougham.  Melbourne  has  been  iu  correspondence  with 
him,  and  these  arrangemeots  are  by  way  of  having  been  made 
with  his  concurrence.  Nothing  whatever  is  settled  as  to  ulte- 
rior law  matters ;  the  Vice-ChaiiceUor  told  me  so  yesterday, 
and  the  Chancellor  told  him.  They  talk  of  a  permanent  judge 
in  the  Privy  Council,  which  would  be  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
principal  part  of  Brougham's  famous  Bill ;  for  if  there  was  one 
permanent  judge  with  a  casual  quoi'um,  the  permanent  judge 
would  in  point  of  fact  be  the  real  administrator  of  the  law,  as 
he  used  to  be  under  the  old  system. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Poulett  Thomson 
last  night  after  dinner  on  one  subject  or  another ;  he  is  very 
good-humored,  pleasing,  and  intelligent,  but  the  greatest  cox- 
comb I  ever  saw,  and  the  vainest  dog,  though  his  vanity  is 
not  offensive  or  arrogant;  but  he  told  me  that  when  Lord 
Grey's  Government  was  formed  (at  which  time  he  was  a 
junior  partner  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  had  been  at  most 
five  years  in  Parliament),  he  was  averse  to  take  office,  but 
Althorp  declared  he  would  not  come  in  unless  Thomson  did 
also,  and  that,  knowing  the  importance  of  Althorp's  accession 
to  the  Government,  he  sacrificed  a  large  income,  and  took  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  that  when  this  was  offered  to  him,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  cared  if  he  was  President  or  Vice-President, 
as  they  wished  to  make  Lord  Auckland  President  if  he  (Pon- 
iett  Thomson)  had  no  objection.  He  said,  provided  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  care  ;  and  accordingly 
he  condescended  to  be  Vice-President,  knowing  that  all  the 
business  must  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  must 
be  (as  in  fact  he  said  he  was)  the  virtual  head  of  the  office. 
All  this  was  told  with  a  good-humored  and  smiling  compla- 
cency, which  made  me  laugh  internally.  He  then  descanted 
on  the  inefficiency  of  his  subordinates ;  that  Auckland  did  not 
like  writing,  that  nobody  else  could  write,  and  consequently 
every  paper  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself  since  he  first  en- 
tered the  office.  To  do  him  justice  I  believe  he  is  very  indus- 
trious.    When  he  got  into  the  Cabinet  he  said  he  could  no 
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longer  go  on  in  tills  w^ay,  and  aecordingly  he  lias  superan- 
nuated Lack,  and  is  going  to  appoint  the  best  man  he  can  find 
in  hia  place.  Thia  operation  has  led  to  the  removal  of  Hay, 
whom  Stephen  replaces  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

February  Ist. — Howiok  gave  me  an  account  yesterday  of 
Spenoer  Perceval's  communications  to  the  Ministers,  and 
other  Privy  Councilors.  He  called  on  Howick,  who  received 
him  very  civilly.  Perceval  began,  "  You  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised when  you  learn  what  has  brought  me  here."  Howick 
bowed.  "  You  are  aware  that  God  has  been  pleased  in  these 
latter  times  to  make  especial  communications  of  Hia  will  to  cer- 
tain chosen  instruments,  in  a  language  not  intelligible  to  those 
who  hear  it,  nor  always  to  those  by  whom  it  is  uttered  :  I  am 
one  of  those  instruments,  to  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  make  known  Hia  ivill,  and  I  am  come  to  declare  to  you, 
etc.  ,  ,  ."  and  then  he  went  off  in  a  rhapsody  about  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  and  the  people  falling  off  from  God. 
I  asked  him  what  Perceval  seemed  to  be  driving  at,  what  was 
his  definite  object  ?  He  said  it  was  not  discoverable,  but  that 
from  the  printed  paper  which  he  had  circulated  to  all  Privy- 
Councilors  (for  to  that  body  he  appears  to  think  that  his  mis- 
sion ia  addressed),  io  which  he  specifies  all  the  great  acts  of 
legislation  for  the  last  five  years  (beginning  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts),  as  the  evidences  of  a  falling 
off  from  Grod,  or  as  the  causes  of  the  divine  anger,  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  that  he  means  they  should  all  be  repealed. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  and  melancholy  exposure.  His  different  re- 
ceptions by  different  people  are  amusing  and  characteristic. 
Howick  listened  to  him  with  patient  civility.  Melbourne 
argued  with  and  cross-questioned  him.  He  told  him  "that 
he  ought  to  have  gone'  to  the  Bishops  rather  than  to  him," 
to  which  Perceval  replied  that  one  of  the  brethren  (Henry 
Drummond)  was  gone  to  the  Archbishop.  Stanley  turned 
him  out-at  once.  As  soon  as  he  began  he  said :  "  There  is  no 
use,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  going  on  iu  this  way  to  me.  We  had, 
tbsrefore  better  put  an  end  to  the  subject,  and  I  wish  yon 
good-morning,"  He  went  to  Lord  Holland,  and  Lady  Holland 
was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  go  and 
receive  the  Apostles.  She  desired  Lord  John  Eussell  (who 
happened  to  be  in  the  house)  to  go  with  him,  but  John  begged 
to  be  excused,  alleging  that  he  had  already  had  his  interview 
and  did  not  wish  for  another.     So  at  last  she  let  Lord  Holland 
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be  wheeled  in,  but  ordered  Edgar  and  Harold,  the  two  pages, 
to  post  theraselyes  outside  the  door,  and  rush  in  if  they  heard 
Lord  Holland  scream.  Perceval  has  been  with  the  King,  and 
went  to  Drayton  after  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  but  he  complains  that 
he  cannot  catch  the  Duke  o£  Wellington. 

February  Zd. — A  meeting  at  the  Council  0!fiee  yesterday 
(ta  another  patent  case,  a  gun — Baron  Heurteloup,  the  famous 
lithotritic  doctor  and  inventor — which  was  clicked  ofE  for  the 
information  of  their  Lordships.  Since  this  Patent  Bin,  we 
have  got  very  noisy  between  percussion  guns  and  piano-fortes. 
I  waited  away  with  Lyndhurat  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  said  he  understood  that  Peel  had  come  to  town  with  the 
intention  of  being  very  active,  but  that  the  Duke  talked  of 
staying  at  Strath fieldsaye  till  after  Easter;  and  if  the  Duke 
did  not  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  no  more  would  he ;  he  said 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  out  the  Government — what  could 
they  do  ?  that  it  would  never  do  for  them  to  come  in  again 
without  a  considerable  majority,  and  that  they  had  not,  nor 
would  have.  What  would  a  dissolution  do  for  them  ?  Kot, 
I  said,  any  thing  considerable,  if  the  new  Corporation  were 
to  have  tbe  influence  he  always  attributed  to  them,  and  I 
aslced  him  whether  the  working  of  the  Municipal  Bill  promised 
to  be  as  mischievous  as  he  had  expected.  He  said,  "Yes,  I 
think  so ; "  but  I  could  see  that  he  does  not  think  so  very  badly 
of  it  as  he  once  told  me.  However,  I  gather  from  him  that 
the  leaders  are  aware  that  the  time  is  not  come  for  attempt- 
ing to  push  out  the  Government,  and  that  they  will  not  try  ; 
their  difficulty  will  be  to  deal  with  their  own  rash  and  impa- 
tient followers,  who  are  always  for  desperate  courses.  Lynd- 
hurst  told  me  that  he  thought  Peel  felt  very  bitterly  toward 
Stanley,  and  that  it  must  end  in  their-  decided  opposition  to 
each  other,  I  confess  I  never  had  much  faith  in  any  union 
between  them  which  was  likely  to  be  durable  or  satisfactory. 
Stanley  has  been  living  constantly  with  the  Whigs,  and 
probably  looks  forward  to  joining  them  again,  when  the 
settlement,  or  some  settlement,  of  the  Church  question  will 
allow  him  ;  and  it  will  be  much  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  character  to  be  the  rival  of  Peel  tliau  his  subordinate. 
I  told  Lyndhurst  that  I  hoped  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
moderate,  confine  their  opposition  to  certain  great  measures 
and  not  thwart  the  Government  without  necessity.  He  said 
he  was  desirous  so  to  do,  to  deal  with  great  measures  of  legis- 
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lation  as  they  might  see  fit,  but  no  more.  I  aslted  him  why 
they  threw  out  certain  Bills  last  year,  among  others  the  Dub- 
lin Police  Bill,  to  which  there  really  had  seemed  to  be  no  objec- 
tion. He  said,  for  two  reasons :  one  was  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  admit  the  practice  that  after  Parliament  had  been 
sitting  many  months,  during  which  Bills  might  have  been  sent 
up,  and  plenty  of  time  afforded  for  theii  consideration,  they 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  just  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  when  they  were  to  be  hurried  over,  and 
passed  without  that  mature  deliberation  which  they  required  ; 
and  particularly  as  to  the  Dublin  Police  Bill,  that  they  well 
knew  it  was  a  mere  job  to  provide  for  certain  of  O'Connell's 
friends.  He  then  mentioned  a  fact  in  justification  of  the  first 
of  the  above  reasons — that,  in  discussing  with  Duncanuon  one 
of  the  Irish  Bills  of  which  he  had  the  management,  he  alluded 
to  one. particular  clause.  Duneannon  asserted  that  there  was 
110  such  clause  in  the  Bill.  He  repeated  that  there  was,  when 
Duneannon  went  away,  and  soon  afterward  returned  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  in  error,  that  the  clause  was 
there,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  nor  had  it  been  inserted 
in  the  copy  with  which  he  had  been  first  furnished. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  about  Perceval's  proceedings, 
and  those  of  his  colleagues,  yesterdaj- ;  they  continue  to  visit 
the  Privy  Councilors.  Lyndhurst  toid  me  he  had  been  with 
him  for  an  hoar.  Lord  Lansdowne  the  same.  When  he  gave 
I-ord  Lansdowne  hia  book,  as  he  glanced  over  it,  Perceval 
said:  "I  am  aware  it  is  not  well  written;  the  composition  is 
not  perfect.,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  alter  it ;  I  was  obliged 
to  write  it  as  I  received  it."  Drummond  went  in  a  chaise- 
and-four  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Nuneham,  who  en- 
deavored to  stop  his  mouth  with  a  good  luncheon,  but  this 
would  not  do.  He  told  the  Archbishop  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  him- 
self and  his  brethren  that  the  nation  was  in  its  present  awful 
st.ate.  Perceval  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  their  sect  was  in- 
creasing greatly  and  rapidly ;  they  have  several  congregations 
in  London,  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
joined  them,  and  two  men  who  still  occupy  their  pulpits  are 
only  waiting  for  the  call  which  they  daily  expect  to  receive. 

February  bth, — Parliament  met  yesterday;  the  King  re- 
ceived with  great  apathj'.  The  Tories  have  not  begun  very 
well.     After  boasting  of  their  increase  1  numbers,  and  of  the 
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great  thing's  tliey  had  accomplishecl  by  elections  during  the 
recess,  they  got  beaten  on  a  division  by  41 — a  greater  num- 
ber than  t)iey  were  ever  bsaten  by  last  year  on  any  great 
question.  The  speech  was  a  very  milk-and-water  production, 
and  scarcely  afforded  a  peg  to  hang  an  amendment  upon.  It 
is  true  that  on  the  point  on  which  the  amendment  was  made 
(not  pledging  the  House  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  English 
Corporation  Act  in  the  Irish  Bill)  tiie  Duke  was  probably 
right,  but  a  protest  would  have  done  just  as  well,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  press  an  amendment  on  such  a  trifle.  The 
other  side  felt  this  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gave  it  up, 
though  there  were  so  many  Ministerial  Peers  in  the  House 
that  the  division  would  have  been  very  near ;  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  give  way,  and  what 
is  more,  Peel  never  had  any  intention  of  moving  any  amend- 
ment, for  there  waa  a  great  meeting  in  the  morning  at  his 
house,  and  there  it  was  resolved  that  none  should  be  moved  ; 
and  certainly  very  few  people  expected  any.  At  last  he 
moved  it,  because  it  had  been  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  foolish,  bungling  business  alto- 
gether. The  Tories  are  always  hot  for  dividing,  and  the  silly, 
idle  creatures  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  party  apologize  for 
their  continual  absence  by  saying,  "  Oh,  you  never  divide,  so 
what's  the  use  of  coming  up  ?  "  as  if  divisions  must  be  got  up 
for  them  when  it  suits  their  convenience  to  quit  their  hunting 
and  shooting  and  run  up  to  town.  Stanley  made  a  strong 
speech  against  the  Government,  to  my  great  amazement,  and, 
having  been  ironically  cheered  by  the  Treasury  bench,  he  got 
angry.  He  sat,  too,  on  the  Opposition  bench  (the  same  on 
which  Peel  sits),  nearer  the  Speaker;  still  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  join  the  Opposition;  however,  they  are  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  the  tone  he  took.  Some  fancy  that  the 
division  and  majority  last  night  will  be  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  make  it  out  to  be  very  important,  which,  however, 
I  think  is  making  much  more  of  it  than  it  deserves,  Tiie  de- 
bate was  very  bad ;  everybody  spoke  wretchedly, 

February  Qth. — I  only  heard  last  night  what  passed  at 
Peel's  meeting;  for  he  desired  it  might  not  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  meeting  should  be  considered  confidential;  he  made 
them  a  speech,  in  which  he  indicated  in  pretty  plain  terms, 
but  without  mentioning  names,  that  it  was  of  great  conse- 
quence to  shape  their  proceedings  so  as  to  get  the  support  of 
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Stanley,  and  that  they  never  would  be  sure  wliat  line  he 
would  take ;  so  that  he  does  look  to  Stanley,  notnithstanding 
what  Lyndhurst  sajs  of  his  real  sentiments  concerning  him, 
wbieh,  no  doubt,  is  correct. 

Mbruai-y  7;^.— Last  night  I  went  to  Holland  House: 
found  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  sitting  tSte-d4Ste.  About  twelve 
sbe  went  to  bed,  and  Standish  and  I  staid  with  him  till 
two  o'clock,  hearing  his  accounts  of  speeches  and  speakers 
of  old  times,  and  anecdotes,  some  of  whicii  I  had  heard 
before,  and  some  not,  but  they  bear  repeating.  He  is  mar- 
veloMsIy  entertaining  in  this  way ;  the  stories  so  good,  so 
well  told,  his  imitations  of  the  actors  in  the  events  which  he 
narrates  giving  you  such  a  conviction  of  their  fidelity.  If 
Lord  Holland  has  prepared  any  memoirs,  and  put  down  all  he 
remembers,  as  well  as  all  he  has  been  personally  concerned 
in,  it  will  make  a  delightful  book.  I  asked  him  if  his  uncle 
and  Pitt  were  in  habits  of  communication  in  tlio  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  terms  of  mutual  civility  and  good-humor, 
and  he  said  ;  "  Oh  yes,  very ;  I  think  they  had  a  great  respect 
for  each  other;  latterly  I  think  my  uncle  was  more  bitter 
against  him" — I  inquired  whether  he  thought  they  would 
have  joined?  He  thought  they  might  have  done  so.  He 
thinks  the  finest  speeches  Fox  made  (if  it  were  possible  to 
select  out  of  so  many  fine  ones)  were  on  the  war  on  the 
Scrutiny,  and  on  Bonaparte's  overtures.  G-rattan'  compli- 
menting him  on  his  speech  on  the  war,  he  said:  "I  don't 
know  if  it  was  good,  but  I  know  I  can't  make  a  better." 
Fox  never  wrote  his  speeches,  was  fond  of  preparing  them  in 
traveling,  as  he  said  a  post-chaise  was  the  best  place  to  ai-- 
range  his  thoughts  in.  Sheridan  wrote  and  prepared  a  great 
deal,  and  generally  in  bed,  with  his  books,  pen,  aod  ink,  on 
the  bed,  where  he  would  lie  all  day.  Brougham  wrote  and 
rewrote,  over  and  over  again  \hlph  Ihbn 
known  to  work  fifte      h         a  d  y  f  k    tog  th 

It  is  inconceivabl     tl       ff    t  th     d  th      dd      s 

has  had.  HoDand  d  I  t  n  ght  b  tb  ht  t  h  d  g  i 
them  a  new  lease,  a  d  H  bb  wb        I  m  t        tl 

ing  in  high  glee,  talk  d  th  g  t  t  mpt  f  th  t  t  s 
and  miserable  oomp  t  f  th  T  3  p  ty  H  d  tl  t 
he  knew  to  a  vote  what  then  numbers  would  be  on  the 
Church  question,  and  on  every  thing  else  they  should  beat 
them  hollow  (he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  to  include  the  Irish 
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Corpni-ation  Bill  in  this).  The  sensible  Tories  admit  it  to 
Irnve  been  a  great  blunder,  but  the  authors  of  the  folly  affect 
to  bluster  and  put  a  good  face  on  it,  though,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  really  in  doleful  dumps.  But  of  all  bad  liitg 
Stanley  certainly  made  the  worsts  He  went  on  to  the  last 
moment  living  with  the  Ministers  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  was  generally  friendly 
to  them  ;  talked  strong  anti-Tory  language,  and  impressed  on 
them  the  conviction  that  be  was  with  them  on  every  thing 
but  the  Church.  (Exactly  like  hia  conduct  to  Peel  and  his 
former  colleagues  on  the  matter  of  Free  Trade  when  ho 
separated  from  them — 1847.)  If  he  had  contented  himself 
with  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  committed  to  any 
particular  course  by  the  address,  and  deprecated  a  division, 
ne  ivolild  not  only  have  prevented  it,  but  he  would  have  at 
once  placed  himself  in  a  respectable  position,  as  a  sort  of 
mediator  and  arbiter  between  the  two  parties,  and  would 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  the  world  that  both  were 
disposed  to  treat  him  with  deference  and  respect.  A  word 
from  Stanley  would  have  made  Peel  abstain  from  moving  liis 
amendment  or  withdraw  it.  I  met  G-raham  the  day  before 
yesterday  in  the  Park,  but  only  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him.     He  said  the  division  was  a  very  bad  business. 

February  9t7i, — I  was  taMng  yesterday  with  Stephen 
about  Brougham  and  Macaulay.  He  said  he  had  known 
Brougham  above  thirty  years,  and  well  remembers  walking 
with  him  down  to  dapham,  to  dine  with  old  2iacliary  Macau- 
lay,  and  telling  him  he  would  find  a  prodigy  of  a  boy  there 
of  whom  ho  must  take  notice.  This  was  Tom  Macaulay. 
Brougham  afterward  put  himself  forward  as  the  monitor  and 
director  of  the  education  of  Macaulay,  and  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  father  on  the  subject,  which 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time;  but  he  was  like  the  man  who 
brought  up  a  young  lion,  which  finished  by  biting  his  head  off. 
Brougham  and  Macaulay  disKked  each  other.  Brougham 
could  not  forgive  hia  great  superiority  in  many  of  those  ac- 
complishments in  which  he  thought  himself  unrivaled  ;  and 
being  at  no  pains  to  disguise  his  jealousy  and  dislike,  the 
other  was  not  behind  him  in  corresponding  feelings  of  aver- 
sion. It  was  unworthy  of  both,  but  most  of  Brougham,  who 
was  the  aggressor,  and  who  might  have  considered  the  world 
large  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  that  a  sufficiency  of  fame 
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was  attainable  by  each.     Stephen  saidtliat,  if  everMaoanlay's 
hfe  waa  wntten  by  a  competent  biographer,  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  displayed  feats  of  memory  which  he  believed  to 
be  unequaled  by  any  human  being.     He  can  repeat  all  De- 
mosthenes by  heart,  and  all  Milton,  a  great  part  of  the  Bible 
both  m  English  and  (the  New  Testament)  in  Greek  ;  besides 
this  his  memory  retains  passages  innumerable  of  every  de- 
scription of  books,  which  in  discussion  he  pours  forth  with 
incredible  facility.     He  is  passionately  fond  of  Greek  liter- 
ature; hag  not  much  taste  for  Latin  or  French.     Old  Mill  {one 
of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  the  day)  thinks  Macaulay  has  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
writers  than  any  man  living,  and  there  is  no  Greek  book  of 
any  note  whichhe  has  not  read  over  and  over  a^ain.     In  the 
Bible  he  takes  great  delight,  and  there  are  few  better  Biblical 
scholars.     In  law  he  made  no  proficiency,  and  mathematics  he 
abominates;  but  his  great  forte  is  history,  especially  English 
h:story.     Here  his  superhuman  memory,   which  appears  to 
nave  the  faculty  of  digesting  and  arranging  as  well  as  of  re- 
taining, has  converted  hia  mind  into  a  mighty  magazine  of 
knowledge,  from  which,  with  the  precision  and  corre^ctness  of 
a  kmd  of  intellectual  machine,  he  pours  forth  stores  of  learn- 
ing information,  precept,  example,  anecdote,  and  illustration 
with  a  famibanty  and  facility  not  less  astonishing  than  de- 
lightful.    He  writes  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times  and  amon^- 
the  people  whose  actions  and  characters  he  records  and  de°- 
Iineates,     A  little  reading,  too,  is  enough  for  Macaulay,  for 
by  some  process  impossible  to  other  men  he  contrives  to  trans- 
ier  as  it  were,  by  an  impression  rapid  and  indelible,  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  he  reads  to  his  own  mind,  where  they  are 
rloposited,  always  accessible,  and  never  either  forgotten  or 
t^onfused.     Far  superior  to  Brougham  in  general  knowled<^ 
m  fancy,  imagination,  and  in  the  art  of  composition    he°ia 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  those  quahties  which  raise  men  to 
social  and  political  eminence.     Brougham,  tail,  thin,  and  eom- 
mandinff  in  figure,  with  a  face  which,  however  ugly,  is  full  of 
es])rea3ion,    and  a  voice  of  great  power,  variety,  and  even 
melody,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  prolixity  and  tedious- 
ness,  IS  an  orator  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Macaulay,  short, 
rat,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  round,  thick,  unmeanino-  face  and 
with  rather  a  iisp,  though  he  fans  made  speeches  of  o'rcat 
mont,  and  of  a  very  high  style  of  eloquence  in  point  of  com- 
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position,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  is  the  difference 
and  the  inferiority  of  Macanlay  less  niarlied  in  society.  Ma- 
cauky,  indeed,  is  a  great  talker,  and  pours  forth  floods  of 
knowledge  on  all  subjects;  but  the  gracefulness,  lightness, 
and  variety,  are  wanting  in  his  talk  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  his  writings;  there  is  not  enough  of  alloy  in  the  metal  of 
his  conversation;  it  is  too  didactic,  it  is  all  too  good,  and  not 
sufficiently  flexible,  plastic,  and  divei-sifiod,  for  general  society. 
Brougham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  life,  spirit,  and  gayety— 
»  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  " — dashing  through 
every  description  of  folly  and  fun,  dealing  m  those  rapid  tran- 
sitions by  -which  the  attention  and  imagination  are  arrested 
and  excited  ;  always  amusing,  always  instructive,  never  tedi- 
ous, elevated  to  the  height  of  the  greatest  intellect,  and 
familiar  with  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  and  at  the  same 
moment  conciliating  the  humble  pretensions  of  inferior  minds 
by  dropping  into  the  midst  of  their  pursuits  and  objects  with 
a  fervor  and  intensity  of  interest  which  surprises  and  de- 
lights his  associates,  and,  above  all,  which  puts  them  at  their 
ease. 

[Quantum  mittatus  t  All  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  true 
of  Brougham.  Macaulay,  without  having  either  the  wit  or 
the  charm  which  constitutes  the  highest  kind  of  colloquial 
exceflence  or  success,  is  a  marvelous,  an  unrivaled  (in  his 
way),  and  a  dehghtful  talker.— 1850.] 

February  IWi. — Lord  William  Bentinck  has  published  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Glasgow  which  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause he  is  the  first  man  of  high  rank  and  station  'who  has 
publicly  professed  the  ultra-Radical  opinions  which  he  avows 
in  this  document.  It  is  by  no  means  welt  done,  and  a  very 
sUly  address  in  many  respects.  He  is  a  man  whose  success  in 
life  has  been  greater  than  his  talents  warrant,  for  be  is  not 
right-headed,  and  has  committed  some  great  blunder  or  other 
in  every  public  situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed;  but  be 
is  simple  in  his  habits,  popular  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  his 
opinions,  and  magnificently  hospitable  in  his  mode  of  life. 
T^ese  qualities  are  enough  to  insure  pojjularity.  Here  is  the 
inscription  for  the  column,  or  whatever  it  be,  that  they  have 
erected  to  his  honor  in  India,  written  by  Macaulay  : 
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WILLIAM   CAVENDISH   BEKTINCK, 


Tins  MONUMENT 


February  30M.— I  walked  home  with  Lord  Sandon  last 
night,  and  had  much  talk  about  the  state  of  parties,  particu- 
larly about  Peel  and  the  events  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
He  talked  upon  the  usual  topic  of  Peel's  coldness,  uncom- 
municative disposition,  want  of  popular  qualities,  and  the 
consequent  indifference  of  his  followers  to  his  person,  "With 
respect  to  last  year,  he  said  that  Peel  had  arranged  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lyndhurst  tSie  course  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Corporation  Bill,  and 
that  he  was  put  exceedingly  out  of  humor  by  the  House  of 
Lords  adopting  a  different  line;  that  the  leaders  of  the  ImtAs 
found  their  party  impracticable,  and  they  were  compelled  {or 
thought  themselves  so)  to  give  way  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
majority.  But  Peel  did  not  understand  this  JcnocMng  under 
to  violence  and  folly,  and  his  pride  was  mori  iJied,  because  it 
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was  a  sort  of  renunciation  of  bis  authority  as  leader  and  chief 
of  the  wliole  party.  Accordingly  it  was  with  reference  to 
these  proceedings  that  Peel  spoke  with  great  bitterness  to 
Sandon,  and  said  that  "  he  never  would  be  the  tool  of  the 
Lords."  He  left  town  in  high  dudgeon,  and  was  probably  not 
sorry  to  display  his  resentment  at  the  same  time  with  his 

Eower,  when  he  suddenly  returned  and  made  his  speech  on  the 
ords'  amendments.  Sandon  confirmed  the  statement  of  his 
having  done  this  without  any  communication  with  the  Duke 
and  Lyndhurst,  in  which  he  thinks  he  was  to  blame.  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  seen  the  Duke,  and  have  imparted  to  him 
his  intentions  and  his  motives;  but  with  Lyndhurst  he  proba- 
bly felt  very  angry  for  the  part  he  took.  He  has  now,  how- 
ever, put  himself  more  openly  and  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  Sandon  considers  that  Stanley  already  virtually 
belongs  to  it,  inasmuch  as  they  sit  together  and  consult  to- 
gether, and  tbe  other  day  when  he  went  to  Peel's  house  he 
found  Stanley  there. 

Mbruary  31st— There  is  a  mighty  stir  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divin- 
ity at  Oxford,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  put  forth  doctrines 
or  arguments  of  a  Socinian  tendency.  The  two  Archbishops 
went  to  Melbourne  with  a  remonstrance,  but  be  told  them  the 
appointment  was  completed,  and  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  any  objections  to  Dr.  Hampden,  and  had  taken  pains  to  as- 
certain hia  fitness  for  the  ofEce.  It  will  give  the  Churchmen 
a  handle  for  accusing  Melbourne  of  a  design  to  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church  and  poison  the  fountain  of  orthodoxy  ; 
but  he  certainlj'  has  no  such  view, 

February  %Zd. — Had  some  conversation  with  Lord  Wharn- 
clifFe  tbe  other  day,  who  has  always  been  a  great  alarmist.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  so  still.  He  said  yes ;  that  be  was  con- 
vinced the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  could 
not  go  on,  that  the  Lords  would  not  pass  their  bills ;  a  fer- 
ment would  be  produced,  which  would  finish  by  an  open  dis- 
sension. "  What,  then,  would  be  the  result  ?  "  f  asked.  "Why, 
the  Lords  would  be  beaten."  He  then  complained  bitterly  of 
the  Government,  and  of  their  conduct  and  language,  and  said 
he  was  convinced  Lord  John  Russell  had  originally  introduced 
that  clause  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent  quarrel 
between  tbe  two  Houses.  I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  there  was 
no  danger  if  their  party  would  act  a  prudent,  temperate,  and 
honorable  part ;  if  they  would  not  aim  at  ofBce,  but  be  satis- 
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fied  to  esert  (he  strength  they  possessed  not  forparty,  but  for 
Conserviitive  purposes ;  and  on  t!iis  1  dilated,  showing  what 
they  ought  to  do.  He  said  that  the  Tories  never  would  be 
contented  so  to  act.  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  I  certainly  won't  pre- 
tend to  answer  for  the  consequences,  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  good  game  enongh  iu  your  hands,  if  you  choose  to  play  it  - 
if  you  will  throw  it  away,  that  is  another  thing."  He  told 
me  one  tbing  of  Melbourne  rather  droIL  Wharncliffe  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  (which  comes  on  to-night)  about  Lord  John 
Russell's  appoiutment  of  magistrates  under  the  new  Act 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  very  partially  and  improperly 
done.  After  speaking  to  Melbourne  about  it,  Melbourne  caaie 
over  to  him  (Whamoliffe)  and  said,  "Now,  tell  me,  have  we 
been  very  bad  in  our  appointments?" 

Last  night  I  sat  next  to  Poulett  Thomson  at  dinner, 
who  told  me  a  great  deal  about  Dr.  Hampden's  appointment,' 
which  makes  such  an  uproar  among  the  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  He  declares  that  Melbourne  consulted  various 
authorities,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  the 
rest,  who  made  no  objection  to  the  appointment ;  that  when 
the  Oxford  remonstranoe  was  sent  up  the  Archlushop  wrote 
a  very  Jesuitical  letter,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile 
his  former  approbation  of  the  appointment  with  his  present 
concurrence  in  the  remonstrance.  Melbourne  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  any  charge  to  make  against 
Hampden;  he  replied  that  he  had  none;  when  Melbourne 
said  that  he  could  not,  then,  cancel  the  appointment, 
which  had  been  already  notiKed  to  him,  [This  account  of 
Poulett  Thomson's  was,  however,  untrue.  William  Cowper, 
Melbourne's  private  secretary  and  nephew,  gave  me  another, 
which  I  doubt  not  la  more  correct,  and  puts  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  Melbourne  sent  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  desired  him  to  give  him  a  list  of  six  names,  wliich 
he  accordingly  did ;  but  Melbourne  would  not  take  any  of 
them,  and  without  consulting  the  Archbishop  about  Hamp- 
den, appointed  him.  He  did  consult  Coplestone  and  some 
others,  but  not  the  Archbishop.  I  believe  the  cry  against 
Barnpden  to  be  a  senseless  cry,  and  that  it  is  raised  by  mere 
bigotry  and  spite,  but  I  think  Melbourne  behaved  neither 
prudently  nor  properly.  When  he  desired  the  Archbishop  fo 
give  him  a  list  of  six,  the  latter  must  certainly  have  conceived 

'  rXhie  was  the  s 
BivirJty  at  Osford. 
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that  he  would  select  one  out  of  tlie  number,  and  would  not 
have  divined  that  he  would  pass  them  all  over  and  appoint 
another  man  without  consulting  him  at  all. — Mhruary  28M.J 
I  have  read  the  pamphlet  written  against  Hampden,  and 
though  some  of  hia  expressions  are  perhaps  imprudent  as 
giving  occasion  to  nialioions  cavil,  it  contains  no  grave  mat- 
ter, and  nothing  to  support  an  accusation  of  heterodoxy.  If 
he  had  been  a  Tory  instead  of  a  Liberal  in  politics,  we  should 
probably  have  beard  notbiug'  of  tlie  matter. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  Poulett  Thomson  talk  in  great 
indignation  of  Lord  William  Bentlnoh's  address  to  Glasgow, 
which  he  characterized  as  very  disgraceful,  aud  asserted  that 
such  miserable  truckling  to  the  will  of  his  constituents  would 
not  avail  him  any  thing,  but  rather  diminish  their  respect  for 
him — very  good  sentiments.  The  Government  are  verj-  angry 
at  what  took  place  about  the  Orange  Lodge  resolutions.  Mr. 
Jervis  moves  an  aUdress  to  the  Crown  to-night,  and  Perceval 
proposed  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  draw  up  some  resolution 
condemning  these  associations,  which  he  said  they  would 
agree  to  if  not  violent  and  offensive,  and  that  it  was  very 
,  desirable  the  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  expressed  unanimously,  or  by  a  very  large  majority, 
because  in  that  case  the  Orangemen  would  see  the  necessity 
of  yielding  obedience  to  them,  and  would  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly John  Russell  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  resolution  (on  Sat- 
urday) which  he  proposed  to  bring  forward,  but  which  he  said 
he  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  This  was  commu- 
nicated to  Peel  and  Stanley  as  well,  and  all  parties  agreed  to 
it ;  but  John  Russell  was  much  surprised  and  disgusted  when 
this  resolution  {which  was  oonununicated  quite  privately  to 
Perceval,  and  which  he  told  him  his  colleagues  had  not  been 
as  yet  consulted  about)  appeared  yesterday  morning  in  the 
Times. 

Febrtmry  35iA.— Lord  John  Russell  immortalized  himself 
on  Tuesday  night.  After  a  speech  from  Hume  of  three 
hours,  in  which  he  produced  a  viriety  of  the  most  incon- 
ceivable letters  from  Ken>on,  Wynford,  Londonderry,  and 
other  Oiangemen,  but  made  the  most  mistrable  hish  of  1  is 
whole  case,  and  instead  of  woiking  up  his  ample  materials 
with  dexterity  and  effect,  stupidly  blundering  and  wasting 
them  all — after  this  spetch  John  Russell  lose,  and  in  a 
speech  fir  suipa^^iins^  his  usual  form,  dignified,  temperate, 
md  J I  Ik  u  i  s,  i  iu\  ed  t  rt  ■=ol  ition     f  i  iiK  dci  ate  in  1  1 1  fl  u 
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sive  character.  The  speech  actually  drew  tears  from  the 
Orangemen,  eothwsiastic  approbation  from  Stanley,  a  colder 
approval  from  Peel,  and  the  universal  assent  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  night  of  harmony;  the  Orangemen  behaved  very 
well,  and  declared  that  after  this  speech  they  would  aban- 
don tlieir  association ;  they  only  objected  to  the  Orange 
Lodges  being  mentioned  by  name,  and  urged  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  only  general  in  expression;  and  in  tliia  Stanley 
and  Peel  supported  them ;  Lord  John  declined,  and  properly; 
the  others  would  have  done  better  to  advise  the  Orangemen  not 
to  cavil  at  this,  but  to  swallow  the  whole  pill  handsomely, 
and  not  mar  the  effect  of  their  really  meritorious  conduct  by 
making  any  trivial  difficulties.  Peel  s  and  Stanley's  speeches 
were  characteristic ;  the  latter  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  of 
praise  and  congratulation  to  hia  old  friend,  which  evinced 
feeling  and  was  sincere;  Peel  colder  in  his  expressions,  and 
showing  a  great  interest  in  the  Orangemen,  for  the  purpose 
evidently  of  conciliating  them  toward  himself,  and  even  in- 
curring some  risk  of  disturbing  the  genera!  harmony  by  his 
warmth  and  sympathy  toward  them ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  as  glad  as  any  man  at  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, which  now  appears  likely  really  to  take  place,  for 
though  they  will  probably  not  actually  dissolve  themselves, 
when  the  chiefs  abandon  the  lodges  their  existence  will  be 
but  a  lingering  one,  and  must  come  to  an  end  or  cease  to  be 
dangerous.  In  accomplishing  this  by  moderate  and  healing 
counsels,  by  a  conciliatory  tone  and  manner,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell deserves  the  name  of  a  statesman.  His  speech  is  worth 
a  thousand  flowery  harangues  which  have  elicited  the  shouts 
of  audiences  or  the  admiration  of  readers,  and  he  has  prob- 
ably conferred  a  great  and  permanent  benefit  upon  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  that  peace  will  be  by  these  means 
restored  to  Ireland,  or  rather  be  bestowed  on  her,  for  when 
was  she  ever  at  peace  f  but  until  this  object  was  accompbshed, 
till  the  way  was  cleared,  peace  was  unattainable.  O'Connell 
behaved  wisely  ;  he  made  a  short  speech,  and  fell  in  cordially 
■with  the  general  feeling  of  the  House.  This  has  strengthened 
the  Government  in  reality,  as  it  ought.  So  Lord  Stanley 
Baid,  and  it  is  true. 
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Meudizibiil  SDd  Queen  Ohri   ki      Ln 
OomtiKs^oD— TbesldcaU  st  B    jr 
— Doploreblo  BlaM  of  Spain    Wfi 


i-Dno  de  IteicJistJi 


March  8(A.— It  i        p       b       o       n  any    1 

the  stagnation  in  the  p  aw       —  he     o     -nm  i 

in  their  seats,  the  Opposition  aware  of  tJie  helpiea 
their  efforts.  I  met  Moore '  at  dinner  a  day  or  two  ago,  not 
having  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  He  told  us  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  own  reception  in  Ireland,  which  was  very 
entlmsiastic,  in  spite  of  his  having  quarreled  with  O'Connell. 
Of  this  quarrel  he  likewise  narrated  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  He  was  Indignant  at  O'Connell's  manner  of  prosecuting 
his  political  objects,  and  resolved  to  put  his  feelings  on  record. 
This  he  did,  and  he  afterward  wrote  some  letters  to  a 
mutual  friend  explanatory  of  his  sentiments  and  motives, 
and  these  were  shown  (intentionally)  to  O'Counell.  Moore  de- 
clined to  retract  or  qualify,  and  a  rupture  consequently  took 
place.  When  they  met  at  Brookes  s  O'Connell  averted  his 
face.  So  things  remained  till  a  short  time  ago,  when  the 
editor  of  a  new  quarterly  review,  which  has  been  established 
for  Catholic  and  Irish  objects,  wrote  to  Moore  for  his  sup- 
port, and  O'Connell,  whom  he  told  of  it,  said,  "  Oh,  pray  let 
me  frank  the  letter  to  Mr.  Moore."  This  was  repeated,  and 
when  Moore  met  O'Connell  the  other  day  at  Brookes's,  he 
went  up  to  him  and  put  out  his  hand.  He  said  O'Connell 
was  mightily  moved,  but  accepted  the  proffered  reconciliation, 
and  they  are  again  on  good  terms. 

March  lOth. — Majority  of  64  for  Government  on  Tuesday 
night ;  unexpected  by  the  public,  but  not,  I  take  it,  by  the 
Whig  managers,  wbo  make  their  people  attend.  It  is  an 
irrecoverable  blow  to  the  other  side,  and  shows  that  the 
contest  is  hopeless  there.  O'Connell  and  Stanley  made  good 
speeches.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Tory  numbers  are  pre- 
1  [Ttomas  Moora,  the  poot.] 
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cisely  what  tliej  were  last  year  (243).  At  the  levee  yesterday 
they  were  all  very  gay  at  this  victory ;  and  Hobhouse  said  to 
me:  "What  fools  they  are!  they  don't  know  their  own 
interest;  they  are  beaten  Ih  the  llouse  of  Commons,  their 
people  won't  attend,  they  won't  see  tljat  they  can't  resist 
tliese  questions  and  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  they 
should  be  carried ;  why,  when  the  appropriation  clauses  and 
these  Bills  are  carried  there  will  remain  no  difference  between 
Peel  and  us.  As  for  me,  I  care  not  who  is  in,  or  whether  I 
am  in  or  out  of  office ;  I  care  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  that 
the  country  should  go  on.  The  Tories  have  rung  the  changes 
on  this  O'Connell  cry  till  they  can  do  no  more,  and  it  has 
iailed  them  entirely ;  they  have  had  every  chance,  and  must 
now  give  it  up ; "  and  a  good  deal  more  he  said,  till  we  were 
interrupted.  I  agree  about  the  O'Connell  cry;  the  subject  is 
worn  threadbare,  it  has  been  argued  and  ranted  upon  v^qus 
ad  nauseam,  and  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  O'Connell  has 
made,  the  anti-Popery  prejudices  which  prevail,  and  the  blots 
upon  his  personal  character,  I  doubt  if  he  is. as  much  hated  in 
England  as  the  Tories  would  have  him.  They  have  overdone 
their  attacks  on  him,  and  as  it  has  unluckily '^ been  their  sole 
cheval  de  bataille,  they  have  ridden  it  till  it  has  not  got  a  leg 
to  stand  upon. 

March  12(A.— Fell  in  with  Lyndhurst  in  the  street  yester- 
day returning  from  Philips's,  where  he  had  been  sitting  for 
his  portrait.  "  Well,"  he  said,  in  his  laughing,  off-hand  way, 
"  we  are  done,  entirely  done."  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 
"  Oh,  we  shall  pass  Peel's  BOl,  and  they  will  be  very  glad  of  it ; 
it  will  give  the  Government  all  the  power  which  O'Connell 
would  otherwise  obtain,  and  they  don't  want  to  see  his  power 
increase,  and  will  prefer  the  augmentation  of  their  own." 

March  13;^.— It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  and  O'Conneli's  complete  acquittal.'  It  is 
very  singular  that  he  does  not  seem  to  Iiave  known  his  own 
case,  or  he  might  have  rebutted  the  accusations  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  it  has  turned  out  lucky  for  him,  as  it  has  afforded 
him  agreat  triumph  and  his  adversaries  an  equally  great  mor- 
tification.    It  is  now  time  for  the  Tories  to  give  up  attacking 

■  [The  prooeedinga  of  the  Committee  on  the  Carlow  election  are  here  re- 
forrod  to.  A  Mr.  Sapliael  had  been  retumetl  for  Carlo-w,  ohiefly  ty  tha  iiiflu- 
eiioe  of  O'Connell.  He  waa  unseated  on  petition,  and  it  was  Buppoaed  -Oiat  tlio 
evidence  taltcti  'by  the  Committee  would  mcriminate  O'Comiol),  but  the  rovei'se 
nan  the  QiGe.    O'Conneii  was  uhoHy  aoquit-ted  of  unj  iliogal  or  improper 
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jiiin-— tliat  is,  makitig  !iim  their  grand  political  batt.  They  do 
not  lower  him ;  oa  the  coatrary,  they  raise  his  importance 
everywhere,  and  make  his  sway  in  Ireland  more  absolute. 
They  are  abominably  sulky  at  this  result  of  the  Committee, 
which,  however,  was  fairly  constituted  and  unanimous  in  its 
decision.  I  must  say  I  never  expected  they  would  make  out 
much  of  a  case.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Ben  Stanley  in 
Downing  Street,  and  met  Lytton  Bulwer  and  Fonblanque,  the 
latter  a  very  agreeable  man. 

May  3(^— Many  weeks  without  a  single  line.  I  have  been 
at  Newmarket,  an^  have  known  nothing  of  aay  sort  or  kind. 
All  seem3  quieter  in  the  political  world  than  for  a  long  time 
past  There  was  a  meeting  of  Peers  at  Apsley  House  a  week 
or  tea  days  ago,  to  consider  the  course  they  should  adopt 
about  the  tlorporation  Bill.  After  the  discussion  Alvanley  rose 
and  asked  the  Duke  if  there  would  be  any  more  meetings. 
He  said  he  was  not  aware  that  there  would  be,  when  Alvanley 
said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  while  dealing  with  the  Government  measures,  were 
bound  to  give  notice  to  the  country  of  the  measures  of  relief 
that  they  were  themselves  prepared  to  offer  to  Ireland,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  only  real  relief  tbat  could  be  given  was 
some  system  of  poor  law,  and  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,' bringing  that  body  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  making  it  penal  to  draw  contributions  from  their 
flocks,  and  he  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  be  prepared 
to  go  so  far.  He  describes  the  effect  of  this  suggestion  to 
have  been  most  ludicrous,  Tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  sat 
by  him,  was  ready  to  bounce  off  his  chair ;  all  sorts  of  indis^ 
tinct  noises,  hems,  grunts,  and  coughs  of  every  variety  of 
modulation  and  expressive  intonation  were  heard,  but  no 
answer  and  no  remark.  He  told  me  that  he  had  intended  on 
Tuesday  last  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  asked  me  to  go  down  and  hear  him,  but  they  would  not 
allow  him.  The  Duke  said  it  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
overruled  him.  I  am  very  sorry  he  did  not,  for  these  are  the 
true  remedies,  and  I  wish  to  see  them  put  forth,  and  a  begin- 
ning  made  of  bringing  such  principles  into  action;  but  the  Duke 
ia  not  the  man  to  let  others  have  the  credit  of  such  measures. 
I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  he  will  bring  them  forward  him- 
self ;  it  is  a  pig  not  yet  fit  for  killing,  and  he  will  not  let  any- 
body stick  it  but  himself. 

Mivj  lliA.— Great  talk  about  the  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
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ment  011  the  SOtb,  and  about  Melbourne's  affair  with  Mrs. 
Norton,  which  latter,  if  it  ia  uot  quashed,  will  be  incon- 
venient. John  Bull  fancies  hicnself  vastlj  moral,  and  the  Court 
i3_  niig-hty_  prudish,  and  between  them  <iur  off-hand  Preiciei 
will  find  himself  in  a  ticklish  position.  He  has  been  served 
with  notices,  but  people  rather  doubt  the  action  coming  on. 
I  asked  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  night  or  two  ago,  what  he 
liad  heard  of  it,  and  what  he  thought  would  be  the  result.  He 
said  he  bad  only  heard  what  everybody  said,  and  that  nothing 
would  result.  I  said,  "  Would  Melbourne  resign  ?  "  "  O  Lord, 
no  I  Besign  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  teU  you  all  those  things 
are  a  nine-days'  wonder ;  it  can't  come  into  court  before  Par- 
liament  is  up.  _  People  will  have  done  talking  of  it  before  that 
happens ;  it  will  all  blow  over,  and  won't  signify  a  straw." 
So  spoke  his  Grace.  I  doubt  not  prime  ministers,  ex  and  in, 
have  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  like  to 
lay  down  the  ijriaciple  of  such  things  not  mattering.  I  lope, 
however,  that  it  wiU  blow  over,  for  it  would  really  be  very  in- 
convenient and  very  mischievous.  The  Tories  would  feJl  on 
the  individual  from  political  violence,  the  Radicals  on  Lis  class 
or  order  from  hatred  to  the  aristocracv.  I  believe  the  adjourn- 
ment is  principally  on  account  of  the  affairs  of  Canada,  re- 
garding which  the  Government  is  in  a  diiEcuIty  that  appeai-s 
inextricable.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  enough 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  embarrassment,  but  not  enough 
to  describe  the  state  of  things. 

May  25lA — The  Epsom  races  .being  over,  which  always 
absorb  eveiy  other  interest,  I  have  leisure  to  turn  my  mind 
to  other  things.  This  year  there  has  been  a  miserable 
catastrophe.  Berkeley  Craven  deliberately  shot  himself  after 
losing  more  than  he  could  pay.  It  is  tlie  iirst  instance  of  a 
man  of  rank  and  station  in  society  making  such  an  exit.  He 
had  originally  a  large  landed  estate,  strictly  entailed,  got  into 
difficulties,  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  compromised  with  his 
creditors  and  returned,  fell  into  fresh  difficulties,  involved  him- 
self inextricably  in  betting,  and  went  on  with  a  determina- 
tion to  shoot  himself  if  his  speculations  failed,  and  so  he 
did.  He  was  very  popular,  had  been  extremely  handsome  in 
his  youth,  and  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  pleasantry  and  good- 
humor. 

Lord  Melbourne's  affair  after  nil  is  likely  to  come  before 
a  court  of  law.  He  is  very  much  annoyed  at  it,  and  so  are 
Lis  relations,  but  nobody  expects  him  to  resign.      The  Low 
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Tories,  tbe  herd,  eiull  »t  this  niWortune,  and  find  »  "Jo"™ 
for  peltv  politio.1  gmtificrtion  ta  it,  but  not  so  Iho  Duko  ot 
WemnfftOQ  01-  any  of  them  who  are  above  the  miserable 
feeling?  of  party  spite.  I  am  sorry  tor  it,  because  it  is  o 
bad  tling  to  see  men  in  high  places  dragged  through  the 

1  curious  fact  connected  with  tbe  dismissal 


mire. 


I  haye  heard 


Ihaye  heard  a  curious  lact  conuccbcu  _.. -^^  -.-  „.„.,.. 
Of  Mendizabal  from  his  post  ot  Prime  Minister.  Ho  made  ;, 
attempt  on  the  person  of  the  Queen,  which  sh.  resented  with 
the  greatest  avereion  and  rage.  He  afterward  w»lo  ,n  apol- 
ogy, and  then,  aware  of  the  blunder  of  so  committing  himBelt 
enSaTOred  to  get  hi.  letter  back,  which  she  relused  to  par 
with     The  consequence  was  that  she  aTailed  herself  of  the  hist 

°™5-™a.-6tae1l"'.tSme.'s  yesterday  with  the  Jockey 
aub.  'ITie  King  made  a  speech  about  himself  and  the  tjuccn 
„rtho  tirf;  heboid  US  "  tbe  Queen  was  an  excellent  woman 
as  we  all  knew,  «id  that  of  all  the  societies  which  he  had  to 
entertain  (which  in  hi.  capacity  were  many  and  j.nous)  we 
were-tbe  most  tiuly  Briti.h."  He  was  very  tired,  and  with- 
drew early.     Wharncliffe  said  he  was  weary  and  dejected.       ^ 

Ji,n«  27ft.— The  town  has  been  full  ot  Melbourne  s  tna  ; 
great  exultation  at  the  result  on  the  part  of  his  Pol*"' 'Jj 
fente,  great  disappointment  on  that  of  the  mob  of  Low  Tones 
and  a  creditable  satisfaction  among  the  better  sort ;  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  a  very  triumphant  ae,uittal.  The  wonder  is  how 
with  such  a  case  Norton's  family  ventured  into  court,  but  (.1- 
hough  it  is  stoutly  denied)  there  e.n  be  no  «<>»"  t^"' °" 
WvBford  wa.  »t  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  persuaded  Lord 
Giintley  to  urge  it  on  for  mere  political  purposes.  There  8 
pretty  Conclusive  evidence  of  tbls.^  Tletchcr  Norton,  who 
was  iiamined  on  the  trial,  is  staying  m  town  with  a  Mn 
Lowe  a  Nottinghamshire  panion,  and  Denison,  who  is  Nor- 
tonWighbor,  called  on  him  the  other  day ;  Denison  talked 
to  Lowe,  who  told  him  that  Fletcher  Norton  had  shown  him 
the  case  on  which  they  were  going  to  proceed,  and  that  he 
had  told  him  he  thougk  it  was  a  very  weak  one,  to^f '°"« 
had  replied  so  did  he,  but  he  believed  they  eipec  ed  it  would 
producfrverv  important  jioijKcoi  elect.  The  King  behaved 
?eTcTviny  about  it,  and  ^.prcseed  his  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
,ult  in  terms  sufficiently  flattering  to  Melbourne. 

1  [The  trial  of  the  caasoNoitonmLoid  Melbourne,  whicb  ended  laaveidid 
for  tUo  defendflEtl 
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To-night  is  the  great  night  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  when 
they  are  to  deal  with  the  Commons'  amendments  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Bill.  Lord  Grey  ia  expected  to  speak,  and  he  told  his 
old  colleagues  that  if  he  did  he  should  say  what  they  would  not 
like.  The  fact  is,  he  is  out  of  humor.  First  he  doesn't  like 
being  laid  aside,  though  he  would  not  own  this  even  to  him- 
self and  as  he  and  Howick  disagree  on  many  points,  Howick 
tells  hun  nothing,  and  consequently  he  knows  nothing,  and 
th  s  provokes  him  ;  then  ho  ia  indignant  at  the  O'ConnelliBm 
of  tht.  Groverument,  ,and  abhors  the  attacks  on  his  order. 
Til  isfccok  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  yesterday  about  Lord  John 
Russell  who  he  declares  is  by  no  means  the  Radinal  he  is  ac- 
c  ised  bj  his  adversaries  of  being,  that  he  is  opposed  tooth  and 
niil  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  much  disagreeing 
with  O  Connell,  that  he  has  constantly  and  firmly  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  matter  of 
Church  rates,  and  that  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ho 
and  the  bishops  are  on  the  best  terms,  and  they  are  abundant- 
ly satisfied  with  him,  that  the  greatest  Reformer  there  is  Lord 
Hanowby,  and  John  Russell  has  had  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishops.  Tbo  prelates,  it  seems,  have 
grasped  at  patronage  with  all  their  might,  and  have  taken  to 
ti  e  naelves  that  which  appertained  to  the  chapters,  much  to 
tl  e  disgust  of  the  latter ;  they  likewise  endeavored  to  get 
hold  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  Chancellor,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion John  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  (which  he  threw  across 
the  table  to  the  Archbishop  of  York),  "  I  don't  object  to  your 
robbing  one  another,  but  I  can't  let  you  rob  the  Crowo." 
'JTie  Archbishop  wrote  back,  "  That  is  just  what  I  expected 
from  you."     This  shows  at  least  the  good  humor  that  prevails 

There  has  been  such  a  stagnation  in  politics  lately  that 
I  have  heard  nothing,  and  having  been  laid  up  with  the  gout 
for  a  fortnight,  have  seen  scarcely  anybody.  The  greatest 
interest  I  have  had  has  been  in  the  dramatic  representation 
at  Bridgewater  House,  to  the  rehearsals  of  which  I  ventured 
to  go.  They_  were  very  brilliant  and  successful.  As  the 
space  was  limited,  the  invitations  necessarily  were  so,  and 
everybody  was  wild  to  be  there.  There  were  one  or  two 
tracasseries  growing  out  of  the  thing,  agitating  for  the 
moment,  but  veiy  uninteresting  in  themselves.  The  pieces 
were  "  Glenfinlas,"  taken  from  Walter  Scott's  ballad,  and 
"  Lalla  Eookh,"  from  Moore's  poem ;  the  principal  performers 
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were  James  Wortley,  my  brother  Henry,  Mitford,  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw,  Miss  Kemble  (Mrs.  Sartoris) ;  and  the  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Earing',  Mrs.  Hartopp,  Miss  Gent,  Miss  Paget, 
I-ady  Mary  Paget  (Lady  Sandwich),  Lady  Wallscourt,  Lady 
Georgiana  Mitford,  my  sister,  Lord  Compton,  Messrs.  West- 
macott,  Halford,  James  Maodonald,  Baynton,  Lushington. 
Grieve  painted  beautiful  scenery,  aad  the  dresses  were  mag- 
nificent ;  all  the  ladies  were  covered  with  diamonds,  which  the 
great  jewelers  lent  to  them  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw's  acting  was  perfection  itself,  and  altogether  it  was  sin- 
gular, striking,  and  eminently  successful,  especially  "Glen- 
finlas,"  which  was  very  ingeniously  managed,  and  went  off  to 
the  amazement  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  who  did  not 
expect  such  success, 

July  \.Bt. — At  Stoke  for  three  days ;  divine  weather,  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  and  shade,  and  every  luxury ;  nabody  there 
of  any  consequence.  On  Tuesday  night  at  the  House  of  Lords 
to  hear  the  debate,  which  was  worth  hearing.  Lyndhurst 
spoke  very  ably,  by  far  the  Snest  style  of  speaking,  so  meas- 
ured, grave,  and  earnest,  nothing  glittering  and  gaudy,  but  a 
manly  aad  severe  style  of  eloquence.  Lord  Grey  spoke  very 
becomingly,  but  was  feeble  compared  with  what  he  used  to 
be.  He  endeavored  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  said  nothing 
offensive  to  anybody  or  any  party,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Ministerial  measure,  and  I  think  took  the  sound  view.  I 
have  00  doubt  the  Tory  Lords  are  all  in  the  wrong  in  taking 
the  course  they  do,  and  their  arguments  are  very  frivolous 
and  inefficient.  O'Connell  was  not  in  the  House  during  Lynd- 
hurst's  philippic,  but  came  in  soon  after,  and  his  arrival  made 
a  great  bustle, 

July  9(A.— Since  Monday  (4th)  at  De  Roa's  villa.  The 
diTtision  on  the  appropriation  clause  and  the  majority  of  only 
twenty-six  was  hailed  with  great  triumph  by  the  Tories,  and 
was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  the  Government.  This, 
with  the  "Warwickshire  election  at  the  sanie  moment,  has 
made  them  very  down  in  the  mouth,  and  raised  the  CofiservO' 
tive  stock  pretty  considerably.  There  was  very  sharp  work 
between  Stanley  and  John  Russell,  who  left  off  nolle  friending 
and  took  to  noih  lording  him,  to  show  that  they  were  quite 
two.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  in  a  huge  difficidty  with  this 
appropriation  clause,  which  served  their  turn  for  a  while  (when 
it  turned  out  Peel  and  cemented,  their  alliance  with  the  fiadi- 
cals),  and  now  it  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  tlieia'  necks,  and 
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is  not  unlikely  to  produce  the  dissolution  of  tte  Government, 
Strange  that  this  Irish  Church  in  one  ivaj  or  another  is  the 
insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  and  trauquilUty  in  Ireland,  end 
to  the  stabOity  of  any  Administration  here ;  and  yet  it  is 
fought  for  as  if  the  prosperity  or  salvation  of  the  State  de- 
pended on  it — 

Tantum  )-e%K)  potult  suadere  malorum. 

As  far  as  the  Whiff  Ministers  are  concenied  it  serves  them 
right,  for  it  was  a  wicked  and  foolish  proceeding;  their  con- 
duct will  tell  against  them  in  the  country,  and  wben  the 
House  of  Lords  is  accused  of  stopping  legislation,  people  will 
not  fail  to  ask,  What  else  is  the  House  of  Commona  doing,  or 
rather  how-  much  more  f  They  assert  tbat  tithes  are  tbe  great 
bane  of  Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  the  disorders  which  prevail, 
and  they  propose  the  Tithe  Bill  as  a  remedy,  iDut  they  clog  it 
with  a  condition  which  they  know,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
liuman  knowledge  can  attain,  will  prevent  its  passing  into  a 
law,  and  in  this  shape  they  persist  in  producing  it.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  colleagues,  it  is  said,  are  pledged  not  to 
pass  a  Tithe  Bill  without  this  clause;  but  what  cares  the  pub- 
lic for  their  pledges,  and  what  is  their  consistency  compared 
with  the  great  interests  at  stake,  and  which  are  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question  ? 

They  acted  "Glenfinlas"  for  the  last  time  on  Thursday, 
with  greater  success  than  ever.  The  Queen  was  invited,  but 
did  not  come.  All  London  is  intent  upon  morning  amusements  , 
— morning  parties,  which  are  extended  into  the  night.  ITie' 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  gave  entertainments  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday ;  De  Eos  on  Friday — dinners,  tents,  illuminations, 
and  dancing ;  all  very  gay  for  those  who  can  find  amusement 
in  it,  which  I  have  ceased  to  do. 

July  l%th. — On  Thursday  night,  almost  as  soon  as  I  got 
back  from  Newmarket,  I  heafd  Uiat  it  was  strongly  suspect.ed 
that  the  Cabinet  were  in  great  embarrassment  about  the  Irish 
Church  question,  and  of  course  the  Tories  were  proportion- 
ably  elated  at  the  visions  of  return  to  office  which  are  always 
ready  to  dance  before  their  eyes.  This  report  was  confirmed 
to  me  the  next  day  (Friday)  by  Lord  Tavistock,  who  told  me 
what  really  was  the  case.  The  late  division  seems  to  have 
made  a  considerable  impression,  and  several  of  the  supporters 
of  Government  have  represented  that  matters  cannot  coh- 
tinue  in  their  present  state,  and  that  the  resistance  to  pay- 
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ment  of  tithe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  threats  of  rebellion 
on  the  other  render  it  of  paramount  necessity  to  settle  the 
question,  and  that  it  is  better  after  all  to  take  the  Bill  with- 
out the  appropriation  clause  than  to  let  it  be  again  lost. 
This  difference  of  opinion  has  of  course  particularly  embar- 
rassed Lord  Jo3tn  Russell,  and  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
With  respect  to  Lord  John  himself  the  question  is,  Can  he 
continue  in  office  and  let  the  Bill  pass  without  the  clause  ?  If 
he  cannot,  aie  his  colleagues  as  completely  committed  as  he 
IS,  or  may  not  they  elect  Bome  other  leader  on  his  migration, 
and  take  the  Bill  in  that  state  ?  I  told  Tavistock  that  he  well 
knew  what  my  opinions  had  always  been  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  that  clause,  which  seemed  to  be  more  fully 
justified  bj  the  event;  that  I  did  not  think  any  difference 
could  be  made  between  John  and  his  collea^es,  and  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  With  respect  to  their  taking  the 
Bill  without  the  clause,  they,  and  Lord  John  in  particular, 
must  make  up  their  minds,  i£  they  do  so,  to  have  every  species 
of  abuse  poured  upon  them  from  their  Tory  enemies  and 
their  Radical  friends ;  but  they  were  in  a  scrape,  and  had,  in 
fact,  got  the  country  into  a  scrape  too,  and  their  duty  now 
was  to  take  that  course  which  on  the  whole  seemed  to  promise 
the  best  results,  whatever  it  might  personally  cost  them  and 
to  whatever  reproaches  they  might  render  themselves  liable. 
If  they  were  satisfied  that  no  other  Government  would  at 
present  be  formed,  and  that  the  Irish  Church  question  could 
be  settled  in  no  other  way,  they  ought  to  swallow  the  pill. 
He  said  he  thought  they  were  not  indisposed  to  face  the  ob- 
loquy, if  it  must  be  so,  and  that  all  depended  upon  the  coaduot 
of  the  Lords,  and  upon  their  affording  the  Government  a  de- 
cent pretext  for  taking  the  Bill,  I  asked  how.  He  said  that 
what  he  thought  of  was  this — earnestly  conjuring  me  not  to 
commit  Mm  and  his  friends  by  saying  he  had  suggested  any 
such  thing  (which  satisfied  me  that  it  was  not  only  his  own 
idea,  but  that  of  others  also  belonging  to  the  Government) — 
that  last  year  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Bill,  because  the 
appropriation  clause  being  a  money  clause,  they  could  not 
touch  it,  but  that  now  this  objection  was  removed  as  to  form, 
and  they  were  at  libertj'  to  cut  it  out  if  fhey  pleased,  and  re- 
turn the  Bill  without  it  to  the  Commons;  tliat  if  tliey  would 
lit  the  same  time  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  if  any  sur- 
plus was  reported  such  surplus  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  way  in 
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which  Parliament  sliould  dsal  with  if,  this,  he  thonglit,  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Whigs  salvo  honore  to  take  the 
Bill;  neither  party  would  be  compromised  or  eonmiitted  to 
any  thing  at  variance  with  the  principles  they  had  already 
professed,  and  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  question  pro- 
duced by  the  discovery  of  that  legal  process  to  which  the 
clergy  had  had  recourse  would,  together  with  such  a  resolu- 
tion, be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  them  to  pass  the  Bill.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  not  commit  him,  and  I  would  endeavor  (if  I 
had  an  opportunity)  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  cliance  of 
the  Lords  taking  such  a  course,  to  which  I  could  see  no  ol> 
jeotion. 

Fetworth,  July  2ith. — Came  here  yesterday  fj-om  Hilling- 
don,  the  day  before  from  London.  In  the  morning  (Friday) 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Ministerialiats  at  the  Foreign 
Office;  called  by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  talk  to  thero  about  tfie 
Church  BUI.  After  the  skirmish  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  him  and  Charles  Buller,  a  deputation,  headed  by 
Hume,  waited  on  Melbourne,  to  remonstrate,  and  they  re- 
ported that  the  interview  was  on  his  part  very  civil  and  good- 
natured,  but  very  unsatisfactory.  Lord  John  Russell  Wiere- 
fore  called  them  together  and  harangued  them.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  very_  well,  stating  that  Government  could 
not  and  would  not  give  way  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
and  reminding  Hume  that  in  a  former  ^eech  he  had  already 
assented  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  The  English  Radicafs 
were,  however,  not  to  be  appeased,  spoke  strongly,  and  de- 
clared they  would  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage.  O'Connell 
rose,  and  said  that  he  would  support  Government,  that 
it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  Ireland  that  there  should  be 
no  appearance  of  disunion  in  the  party,  and  that  no  idea 
should  prevail  there  that  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being 
broken  up  ;  and  for  this  reason  Grovemment  should  have  his 
support. 

I  met  them  all  coming  away,  and  fastened  on  Tom  Bun- 
combe, who  told  me  what  had  passed,  and  how  angry  they 
(the  English  Radicals)  were.  I  asked  him  whether  their 
resentment  would  induce  them  to  desert  Government  on  the 
appropriation  clauses  and  stay  away,  because,  if  so,  they 
must  go  out ;  and  he  said  that  it  would  not  push  them  to 
that  length.  It  may  be  presumed  that  O'Connell's  behavior 
at  this  meeting  will  have  bound  the  Government  still  more 
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not  to  give  way  ou  tbis  clause,  and  that  whatever  the  Lords 
may  do,  they  will  fight  the  battle. 

The  Lords,  in  the  meantime,  have  gone  quietly  into  Com- 
mittee, and  the  second  reading  passed  off  with  tolerable 
harmony.  Melbourne  made  a,  good  speech,  and  produced  a 
surplus,  but  which  the  Duke  or  Wellington  will  take  very 
good  care  to  reduce  again  to  nil.  This  is  very  easily  done 
on  one  side,  and  the  contrary  on  the  other ;  redistribution 
can  accomplish  either  desideratum— surplus  or  no  surplus. 
However,  the  Government  seems  to  be  in  a  pretty  state 
between  their  moderate  and  their  violent  adherents,  and 
though  they  may  scramble  through  this  session,  and  hustle 
Parliament  to  an  end,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  will  ever 
pass  the  ordeal  of  another,  for  they  can  neither  continue  in 
their  present  course  nor  adopt  any  other  with  safety. 

I  met  old  Denison  (the  member  for  Surrey)— a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Government  and  an  old  Whig — coming  from 
the  meeting  on  Friday,  and  suggested  to  him  what  a  scrape 
his  friends  were  in.  He  owned  that  it  was  bo,  but  said  that 
parties  were  so  balanced  that  Peel  could  not  go  on  if  he 
came  in.  I  said  Peel  could  not  go  on  if  the  King  turned 
out  the  Government  as  he  had  done  before,  or  if  Peel  was 
instrumental  in  compeiling  them  to  resign ;  but  that  if 
they  resigned  of  their  own  accord,  and  because  they  were 
themselves  conscious  that  they  could  not  go  on,  I  thought 
Peel  would  be  supported  by  a  majority  even  of  this  House  of 
Commons  ;  for,  after  all,  the  country  must  have  a  Govern- 
ment, and  if  Peel  took  it  because  it  was  vacant,  and  nobody 
else  could  be  found  to  occupy  it,  he  could  not  be  refused 
the  trial,  which  he  had  in  vain  asked  for  before.  He  owned 
this  was  true,  and  such  an  admission  from  such  a  man  was  a; 
great  deal.  The  King  is  evidently  waiting  with  the  greatest 
impatience  for  the  moment  when  his  Ministers  must  resign. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  my  brother-in-law's '  going  abroad, 
he  said  it  was  a  time  when  every  Conservative  ought  to  be 
at  his  post,  which  means  that  every  opponent  of  his  Ministers 
should  strive  with  ceaseless  zeal  to  drive  them  to  the  wall. 
He  is  a  true  King  of  the  Tories,  for  his  impatience  fully 
equals  theirs. 

Auffusi  tthJ- — After  the  meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  end  of  all  notion  of  any  com- 
protpise,  or  any  giving  way  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
'  [Lord  f  rmuoB  Egeiton.] 
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about  the  clauses  in  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  Lord  John  1 

held  very  strong  langTiage.  The  debate  presented  nothing 
remarkable.  Shiel  came  over  from  Ireland  on  purpose  to 
speak,  not  being  able  to  vote,  as  he  had  paired.  Great 
exertions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  Tories  dragged 
up  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  from  Wales,  very  infirm  ; 
and  had  a  blind  man  in  the  House,  led  about  by  Ross.  The 
majority  of  twenty-nine  ought  to  have  been  twenty-six,  ]ust 
the  same  as  the  last  division.  Sii'  Charles  Cockerell  (Whig) 
was  shut  out,  while  on  the  other  side  Lord  Arthur  Hill's' 
vote  was  lost  by  his  mother's  death,  which  made  him  a  Peer, 
and  the  Lennoxes  and  Poyntz  staid  away.  The  whole  thing 
went  ofE  tamely  enough;  everybody  in  Parliament  knew  what 
was  to  happen,  and  out-of-doors  people  don't  care.  While 
the  revenue  presents  an  excess  of  two  millions,  and  every- 
thing flonrishes,  political  excitement  ia  impossible.  The  Lords 
continue  to  throw  out  Bills,  and  many  compkiots  are  made 
of  their  evident  determination  to  reject  as  many  of  the 
Commons'  measures  as  they  can.  Some  of  them  have  been 
opposed,  particularly  the  Stafford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  by 
the  Ministers  themselves.  The  Lords,  however,  no  doubt 
evince  a  very  imprudent  disposition  to  exercise  their  power 
of  rejection  without  grave  and  sufficient  cause,  and  neeiSessly 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  wanton  and  intem- 
perate opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Commons.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  make  the  line  between  the  two  Houses 
as  broad  as  possible,  and  to  publish  to  the  world  on  every 
occasion  that  the  one  House  is  Whig  and  the  other  Tory; 
not  but  what  (in  the  present  ra^e  for  legislation,  and  the 
careless  and  hurried  way  in  which  measures  are  bustled 
through  the  House  of  Commons)  the  revision  and  watchful 
superintendence  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  more  than  ever 
necessary. 

There  was  a  report  of  General  Evans's  death  the  other  day, 
which  was  believed  for  some  time,  and  lon^enough  to  show 
that  there  would  have  been  a  contest  for  Westminster  if  it 
had  been  true. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  deplorable,  and  it  is  curious 
enough  that  while  Palmerston  was  proclaiming  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  conviction  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Christino  cause  he  must  have   had  letters   from  Villiers  in 

■  [Lord  Artlim-  Hill  hecame  Baron  Sandj-s  on  the  death  of  hla  nijtlier,  tli9 
MaroJuouesa  of  DoivnsLiira,  who  was  Baroness  Saud.vs  in  lior  on-n  ji^ht.] 
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his  pocket  telling  him  that  it  wag  almost  hopeless.  I  saw 
one  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  written  in  the  greatest  despond- 
ency. He  said  that  he  had  been  stopped  on  his  road  to  St. 
Ildefonso  by  intelligence  that  the  Carliats  were  approaching 
the  place,  and  that  the  Queen  had  taken  flight.  He  fouad 
all  the  relays  of  mules  ready  for  her  Majesty,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Madrid.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm,  and  the 
Qaeen  staid  where  she  was  ;  but  he  said  that  he  could  only 
compare  the  progress  of  the  Carlists  to  water  spreading  over 
table-land.  It  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  Palmerston  if  this 
cause  is  overthrown,  though  perhaps  no  fault  of  his  policy. 
Had  France  acted  fairly,  the  result  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
would  have  answered  the  expectation  of  its  authors,  but 
France,  instead  of  cooperating  according  to  the  spirit  of  that 
treaty,  has  thrown  every  impediment  in  its  way.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  hear  how  Palmerston  is  spoken  of  by  those  who 
know  him  well  officially— the  GranviUes,  for  example.  Lady 
Granville,  a  woman  expert  in  judging,  thinks  his  capacity 
first  rate  ;  that  it  approaches  to  greatness  from  his  enlarged 
views,  disdain  of  trivialities,  resolution,  decision,  confidence, 
and  above  all  his  contempt  of  elamor  and  abuse.  She  told  me 
that  Madame  de  Fiahault  had  a  letter  written  by  Talleyrand 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  which  he  talked  with 
great  contempt  of  the  Ministers  generally.  Lord  Grey  in- 
cluded, and  said  there  was  but  one  statesman  among  them, 
and  that  was  Palmerston.  His  ordinary  conversation  exhibits 
no  such  superiority;  but  when  he  takes  his  pen  in  hishand 
his  intellect  seems  to  have  full  play,  and  probably  when 
engaged  exclusively  in  business, 

August  13!ft. — On  Monday  last  I  was  riding  early  in  the 
Park  and  met  Lord  Howick.  We  rode  together  for  some  time. 
He  said  that  "he  supposed  they  should  be  out  after  this 
session,  and  they  ought  to  be  out,  as  they  could  carry  none 
of  their  measures,  and  the  Lords  rejected  Bill  after  Bill  sent 
up  from  the  other  House  ;  that  since  the  Tories  chose  to  go 
on  in  this  way,  they  must  make  the  experiment  and  carry 
on  the  Government  if  they  could,  but  they  must  look  for 
every  opposition  from  his  friends  and  his  party.  It  was 
quite  impossible  things  could  go  on  upon  their  present 
footing;  the  country  would  not  stand  it,  and  the  Lords  must 
look  to  those  changes  which  their  own  conduct  rendered  in- 
dispensable." I  said  to  Howick  that  the  appropriation  clause 
made  the  great  diffjculty  oE  the  Whigs;  that  I  believed  they 
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were,  on  the  whole,  a  very  Conservative  Government,  but  why 
struggle  for  this  absurdity,  and  why  not  bring  forward  a 
measure  at  once  of  real  relief  and  pay  the  Catholic  clergy  f 
He  said  they  could  not  do  it;  their  own  friends  would  not 
support  them ;  that  the  Tories  might  have  done  it,  but  that 
the  Whigs  could  not,  "So,"  I  replied,  "both  parties  are  in 
such  a  position  that  no  Conservative  measures  can  be  carried 
but  by  the  Whiga,  and  no  Liberal  ones  but  by  the  Tories." 

Since  this  there  has  been  a  free  conference,  and  the  Lords 
have  been  bowling  down  Bills  lite  ninepins.  This  certainly 
cannot  go  on;  either  the  Tories  must  come  into  power  again, 
or  the  Whigs  must  do  something  to  control  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  the  Lords  must  lower  their  tone  and  adopt  more 
moderate  counBels.  The  latter  would  be  tlie  best,  as  it  is  the 
least  probable,  of  the  three  alternatives. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  be  very  facetious  at  the 
Couneil  the  other  day,  though  not  very  refined.  A  new  seal 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  approved,  and  the  impression 
represented  a  Kaffre,  with  some  ornaments  on  his  head  which 
resembled  horns.  The  King  asked  Lord  Glenelg  what  these 
horns  meant,  but  Glenelg  referred  his  Majesty  to  Pouleft 
Thomson,  to  whom  he  said :  "  Well,  Mr.  Thomson,  what  do 
you  say  to  this  ?  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry,  but  if 
vou  choose  to  be  represented  vi-ith  a  pair  of  horns  I  am  sure  I 
have  no  objection ; "  at  which  sally  their  lordships  laughed,  as 
in  duty  bound. 

_  August  21si.— Yesterday  the  King  prorogued  Parliament 
with  a  very  moderate  inoffensive  Speech.  ITie  Tories  had 
spread  a  report  that  the  Ministers  wanted  to  thrust  into  the 
Speech  some  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  no  such  thing  was  ever  contemplated. 

The  session  was  wound  up  by  an  oration  of  Lyudhurst's  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  introduced  with  a  considerable  note  of 
preparation.  It  was  announced  a  day  or  two  before  that  he 
was  going  down  to  deliver  a  vindication  of  the  majority  of  the 
Ixirds  and  of  himself  for  their  conduct  during  the  session,  and 
tiie  expectation  which  was  raised  was  not  disappointed.  It 
Heems  to  have  been  a  great  display,  and  sufficiently  well 
answered  by  Melbourne.  As  hie  opponents  universally  admit 
that  LyndhuTst's  speech  was  of  consummate  abUitv,  while  his 
friends  confess  that  it  was  not  discreet  and  well  "judged,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  deserves  both  the  praise  and  the 
blamo;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  afterward  and 
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made  a  speech  of  remarkable  moderation,  it  would  certainly 
appear  as  i£  he  thought  it  necessary  to  temper  the  violence  of 
Lyndhurst  by  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  When  I  say  Ms 
friends  have  expressed  the  opinions  above  stated,  I  sliould 
say  tliat  I  have  conversed  with  only  two — Lords  Bathurst  and 
Ripon — and  they  both  expressed  themselves  to  this  efiect. 
Lord  Holland,  who  endeavored  to  answer  it,  said  he  thought 
Lyndhurst's  one  of  the  best  speedies  he  had  ever  beard  in 
Parliament, 

If  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  temperate  and  dignified 
vindication  o£  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  (that 
is,  of  his  own),  and  had  abstained  from  any  attack  on  the 
Government,  and  especially  from  any  language  reflecting  on 
the  Commons,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  wise  measure, 
but  it  cannot  be  wise  to  widen  the  differences  which 
already  exist  between  the  two  Houses,  and  to  render  all  the 
animosities  of  public  men  more  bitter  and  irreconcilable 
than  they  were  before.  The  Tories  are  convinced  that 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  that  the 
country  approves  of  the  daring  behavior  of  the  Ijords. 
The  Whigs  insist  that  the  apathy  of  the  country  {which 
they  mistake  for  approbation)  is  nothing  but  the  imper- 
turbability resulting  from  prosperity  and  full  employment, 
but  that  if  adverse  circumstances  arise  a  storm  will  burst 
on  the  Lords,  and  they  will  see  how  miserably  deceived 
they  are.  I  think  the  Lords  have  gone  too  far,  and  though 
a  vast  deal  of  crude  legislation  comes  up  from  the  Commons, 
requiring  much  supervision,  and  often  great  alteration,  they 
have  shown  an  animus  and  adopted  a  practice  quite  foreign  to 
the  usual  habits  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  is  in  itself 
an  important  innovation.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  (as  has  been 
represented)  a  contest  between  the  two  Souses,  but  between 
the  two  great  parties  very  nearly  balanced,  of  which  the 
stronghold  of  one  ia  in  the  Lords,  and  that  of  the  other  in  the 
Commons,  It  can  scarcely  cross  the  minds  of  either  party,  or 
of  any  individual  of  either,  that  the  substantive  power  of  Gov- 
ernment can  or  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lyndhurst  and  the 
Tories  would  not  venture  to  make  the  havoc  which  tbey  do  in 
the  Grovernment  Bills  if  they  were  not  persuaded  that  if  ever 
a  crisis  is  produced  by  the  collision  their  party  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  country  and  an  ascendency  in  the 
other  House.      If  they  have  estimated  correctly  their  own 
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Strength  and  the  real  disposition  of  the  country  their  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  have  been  skillful,  but  the  game  which  they 
play  IS  a  Tory  desperate  one,  for  if  it  fads  tbe  House  of  Lord's 
ran  hardly  avoid  suffering  very  materially  from  the  conffict 
tloiyeyer  much  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  when  considered 
in  all  Its  beanngs. 

The  King  at  his  last  levee  received  Dr.  Allen  to  do  homage 
for  the  see  of  Ely,  when  he  said  to  him,  "My  Lord  I  do  nbt 
mean  to  interfere  in  any  .-.y  ivith  your  vote  in  Pariiament 
except  on  one  subject,  the  Jem,  and  I  trust  I  may  depend  on 
your  always  voting  against  them." 

Augmt  SOtt.— At  HilKngdon  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
there  were  great  festivities  at  Windsor  during  tlie  B-ham 
race  week,  when  the  King's  daughter  Lad  v  Anousta  WB«°mar. 
ned  at  the  Castle.'  It  was  remarked  that  on  the  King's  birth- 
day not  one  of  the  Ministers  was  invited  to  the  Castle  and 
none  except  the  Household  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Government.  At  the  Queen's  birthday  a  short  time  before 
not  one  mdmdual  of  that  party  was  present.  Nothin.r  can 
be  more  undisguised  than  the  King's  aversion  to  his  Minis- 
tere,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  intimate  that  his  compulsory 
reception  of  them  shall  not  extend  to  his  society,  aid  thai 
though  he  can't  help  seeing  them  at  St.  James's,  the  gates  of 
Windsor  are  shut  against  them.  All  his  habitual  gnests  are 
o.  the  lory  parly,  and  generally  those  who  have  distinguisiicd 
tliemselvea  by  thea- violence  or  are  noted  for  their  extreme  opin- 
ions--Winchelsea  and  Whnrncliffe,  for  example,  of  the  former 
f"  i-  £  °  "'  ^""'''  °'  *<>  '""I"  ■"'•  ^t  *lie  dinner  on 
Ins  birthday  the  King  gave  the  Princess  Victoria's  health 
rather  weU.  Having  given  the  PrinoesB  Augusta's  he  said; 
-u  .-  r  °."''  ^'^^^S  given  the  health  of  the  oldest,  I  will  give 
that  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  Eoyal  Family.  I  khow 
the  interest  which  the  public  feel  about' her,  and  although  I 
have  not  mm  so  much  of  her  as  I  could  have  nUlied,  I  take 
no  less  mterest  in  her,  and  the  more  I  do  see  of  her,  both  in 
public  and  m  private,  the  greater  pleasure  it  will  give  me  " 
Ihe  whole  thing  was  so  civil  and  gracious  that  it  oonld  hardlv 
be  taken  ill,  but  the  young  Princess  sat  opposite,  and  huni 
ber  bead  with  not  unnatural  modesty  at  being  thus  talked  of 
in  so  large  a  company. 

i^l^^,^^^  Fitzdarauoe,  fourth  jkaghter  of  King  Wmiam  IV.  by  Mra. 
ErS^^^^^>  ""  ^  Sthof  Jnlj.,l82r,  to  th?  Hon.  Jolm  Kennedy 
S  "".'  "5,  S  S'm?  ]""  ""'  "'  "•'^  ™«.  "■  I»«l  "a  FndeflS 
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"While  London  is  entirely  deserted,  and  every  thing  is 
quiet  and  prosperous  here,  tbere  is  a  storm  raging  in  Spain 
whidi  has  already  had  an  effect  in  France,  by  producing  the 
dissolutioD  of  Thiers's  Ministry,'  and  may  very  likely  end  by 
creating  disturbances  in  that  country  and  embroiling  Europe. 
The  complication  of  French  politics,  the  character  and  designs 
of  tlie  King,  his  relations  with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  from  the 
effects  of  a  demoralized  mass  of  floating  hostility  and  disaffec- 
tion, rendered  doubly  perilous  from  the  mixture  of  unnatural 
excitement  and  contempt  of  life  which  largely  enter  into_  it, 
present  a  very  curious  and  very  interesting  subject  of  political 
obsen'ation  and  speculation  for  those  who  have  the  means  of 
investigating  it  closely. 

September  '^th.—'M.rs.  Yilliers  sent  me  to-day  the  copies 
of  two  dispatches  of  George  Villiers's  to  Palmerston,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  St. 
Ildefonso  on  the  13th,  13tb,  and  14th  of  last  month ;  these 
he  sent  to  ber,  because  he  had  not  time  to  write  the  details 
all  over  again.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  nothing  more 
interesting,  nothing  more  admirably  described,  all  the  de- 
tails given  with  great  simplicity,  extreme  clearness,  and 
inimitable  liveliness  of  narration.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
scenes  enacted  during  the  French  Revolution ;  but  as  these 
dispatches  will  probably  be  published  I  shall  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  g  n         ly  £  tl    m  h  It  emarbable 

how  coura  ly       d  1     d     tl     th     Q  s  to  have 

behaved.      "W  h  t  g  1  ffl     It  lied    forth  I 

How  ber     I      t        1       Ifl  b  p       th    midst  of 

danger  and  It        d  1    w    h  t       dtp    serve  her 

dignity  eve  wh  1  mi  U  d  t  m  k  tl  m  t  1  utnihatrng 
■     No  romance  was  evei   moie  i  te  esting  than 


■  rM.  Thiers  come  into  power  for  the  first  time  M  Miniater  of  Foreign  Afiiiirs 
and  head  of  the  Government  on  tha  a2d  of  FobiuoTT,  1886.  Ha  had  boasted 
that  he  Bhould  ba  able  to  engage  tha  King  in  a  more  active  mterventioii  m 
Gpnin  iu  ihvor  of  aa  young  Quoen--"  Kous  entralDerons  le  Soi  was  his  es- 
pfcBMon— hut  in  tliis  he  was  decMTOd,  and  his  Adnunistration  ennio  to  a  speedy 
termination.  Lord  Palmerston  propossd  on  the  14th  of  March  that  some  ol 
the  ports  on  the  ooost  of  Biscay  should  he  ocoupiad  bv  Bnesh  seamen  and 
maifces,  aiid  that  PaBsages,  Fontarahia,  and  tha  vilev  of  Bartoii,  shoiad  he,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Freneh.  This  scheme  was  slrfliiuouBly  opgofled  by  the  Iting, 
tliSili  M.  Thiers  woa  wiUing  to  nsBcnt  to  it.  The  Bovolution  of  Le.  Granla  va 
AugoBt  only  mcreaBed  the  cepugcanco  of  lonis  Pbilippe  to  uitorfe«  WtiTely  in 
SpMU,  and  eaiJr  in  Bepteroher  the  Thiers  Cabinet  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Vd- 
licffi's  narr-illve  of  the  revoluUon  of  I^  Gmnja  is  alluded  to  m  the  passage  nesi 
foUofling] 
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this  narrative.  George  Yilliers's  correspondence  will  some 
day  or  other  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  entertaining 
publications  that  ever  appeared,  though  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
it  He  writes  in  comparably  well,  with  a  misture  of  vivacity 
and  energy  peculiarly  his  own, 

September  ^Ist. — I  have  reourded  notliiog  about  the  revo- 
liitions  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  because  I  know  nothing  be- 
sides what  has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  it  would 
be  very  useless  to  copy  facts  from  their  columns.  As  to  pri- 
vate matters,  and  the  esploits  or  interests  of  individuals,  I 
only  note  them  as  the  fancy  takes  me,  and  the  fancy  has  not 
taken  me  of  late.  I  cannot  keep  a  Journal — that  is,  a  day-by- 
day  memiffial — and  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  mak- 
ing my  MS.  books  the  receptacles  of  scandal,  and  handing 
down  to  posterity  (if  ever  posterity  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  pages) 
the  private  faults  and  follies  of  my  friends,  acquaintance,  and 


To-day  we  had  a  Council,  the  first  since  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  when  his  most  gracious  Majesty  behaved  most 
ungraciously  to  his  confidential  servants,  whom  he  certainly 
does  not  delight  to  honor.  The  last  article  on  the  list  was 
a  petition  of  Admiral  Sartorius  praying  to  be  restored  to  his 
rank,  and  when  this  was  read  the  King,  after  repeating  the 
usual  form  of  words,  added;  "And  must  be  granted.  As 
Captain  Napier  was  restored,  so  must  this  gentleman  be, 
for  there  was  this  difference  between  their  cases :  Admiral 
Napier  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  which  Admiral  Sartorius 
was  not  aware  of."  Lord  Minto  said,  "I  believe,  sir,  there 
was  not  so  much  difference  between  the  two  cases  as  your 
Majesty  imagines,  for  Admiral  Sartorius — "  Then  followed 
something  which  I  did  not  catch,  but  the  King  did,  for  he 
said,  with  considerable  asperity :  "  Unless  your  Lordship  is 
qnite  sure  of  that,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  tiaat  I  differ  from 
you  and  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so,  but  since  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  belief  that  it  is  so,  I  desire  you  will  furnish  me 
with  proofs  of  it  immediately.  The  next  time  I  see  you  you 
will  be  prepared  with  the  proofs  of  what  you  say,  for  unless 
I  see  them  I  shall  not  believe  one  word  of  it."  Minto  made 
uo  reply  to  this  extraordinary  sortie,  and  the  rest  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  took 
place  at  Windsor  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  of  which  I  heard 
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somethinrr  a  long'  time  ago  (August  SOtli),  but  never  the  par- 
ticulars till  last  night.  It  is  very  remarkable  tliat  the  thing 
has  not  been  more  talked  about.  The  King  invited  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  to  go  to  Windsor  on  the  12th  of  August  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  birthday  (13th),  and  to  stay  there  over 
his  omi  birthday,  which  was  to  be  kept  (privately)  on  the 
21st  (the  real  day,  but  falling  on  Sunday),  and  puUidy  the 
day  following.  She  sent  word  that  she  wanted  to  keep  her 
own  birthday  at  Claremont  on  the  15th  (or  whatever  the  day 
is),  took  no  notice  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  but  said  she  would 
go  to  Windsor  on  the  SOfch,  This  put  the  K.ing  in  a  fury ; 
he  made,  however,  no  reply,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  in  town 
to  prorogue  Parliament,  having  desired  that  they  would  not 
wait  dinner  for  him  at  Windsor.  After  the  prorogation  he 
went  to  Kensington  Palace  to  look  about  it ;  when  he  got 
there  he  found  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  appropriated 
to  hei'  own  use  a  suite  of  apartments,  seventeen  in  number, 
for  which  she  had  applied  last  year,  and  which  he  had  refused 
to  let  her  have.  This  increased  his  ill-humor,  already  ex- 
cessive. When  he  arrived  at  Windsor  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room  (at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night),  where  the  whole 
party  was  assembled,  he  went  up  to  the  Princess  Victoria, 
took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  her  there  and  his  regret  at  not  seeing  her  oftener. 
He  then  turned  to  the  Duchess  and  made  her  a  low  bow ; 
almost  immediately  after  which  he  said  that  "  a  most  unwar- 
rantable liberty  had  been  taken  with  one  of  his  palaces ;  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Kensington,  where  he  found  apart- 
ments had  been  taken  possession  of,  not  only  without  his  con- 
sent, but  contrary  to  his  commands,  and  that  he  neither  under- 
stood nor  would  endure  conduct  so  disrespectful  to  him." 
This  was  said  loudly,  publicly,  and  in  a  tone  of  scitous  dis- 
pleasure. It  was,  however,  only  the  muttering  of  the  stonn 
which  was  to  break  the  next  day.  Adolphus  Fitzclarence 
went  into  his  room  on  Sunday  morning,  and  found  him  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  It  was  his  birthday,  and,  though 
the  celebration  was  wha,t  was  called  private,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred people  at  dinner,  either  belonging  to  the  Court  or  from 
the  neighborhood.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  King,  and  oue  of  his  sisters  on  the  other,  the  Princess 
Victoria  opposite.  AdolphuS  Fitzclarence  sat  two  or  three 
from  the  Duchess,  and  heard  every  word  of  what  passed. 
After  dinner,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  "  His  Majesty's  health, 
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and  long  life  to  hhn,"  was  given,  and,  as  soon  asitwiis  drunk, 
he  made  a  verylong  speecli,  in  the  course  of  which  he  poured 
forth  the  following  extraordinary  a-ad  fotidroyante  tirade  ;  "I 
trasfc  In  God  that  xaj  life  may  be  spared  for  nine  months 
longer,  after  which  period,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  no  re- 
gency would  take  place.  I  should  then  have  the  satisfaction 
of  leaving  the  royal  authority  to  the  personal  exercise  of  that 
young  lady  (pointing  to  the  Princess)  the  heiress  presumptive 
of  the  Crown,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  person  now  near  me, 
who  is  surrounded  by  evil  advisers,  and  who  is  herself  incom- 
petent to  act  with  propriety  in  the  station  in  which  she  would 
be  placed.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  been  insult- 
ed— grossly  and  continually  insulted — by  that  person,  but  I  am 
determined  to  endure  no  longer  a  course  of  behavior  bo  disre- 
spectful to  me.  Among  many  other  things  I  have  particu- 
larly to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  that  young  lady  has 
been  kept  away  from  my  Court ;  she  has  been  repeatedly  kept 
from  my  drawing-i-ooms,  at  which  she  ought  always  to  have 
been  present,  but  1  am  fully  resolved  that  this  sbsdl  not  hap- 
pen again.  I  would  have  her  know  that  I  am  King,  and  I  am 
determined  to  make  my  authority  respected,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture I  shall  insist  and  command  that  the  Princess  do  upon  all 
occasions  appear  at  my  Court,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  do."  He 
terminated  his  speech  by  an  allusion  to  the  Princess  and  her 
future  reign  in  a  tone  of  paternal  interest  and  affection,  which 
was  excellent  in  its  way. 

This  awful  philippic  (with  a  great  deal  more  which  I  for- 
get) was  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  and  excited  manner.  The 
Queen  looked  in  deep  distress,  the  Princess  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  whole  company  were  aghast.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
said  not  a  word.  Immediately  after  they  rose  and  retired, 
and  a  terrible  scene  ensued;  the  Duchess  announced  her  im- 
mediate departure,  and  ordered  her  carriage ;  but  a  sort  of 
reconciliation  was  patched  up,  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  till  the  next  day.  The  following  morning,  when  the 
King  saw  Adolphus,  he  asked  him  what  people  said  to  his 
speech.  He  replied  that  they  thought  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
merited  his  rebuke,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
there  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  sent  for  her  into  his  closet, 
and  have  said  all  that  he  felt  and  thought  there,  but  not  at 
table  before  a  hundred  people.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
care  where  he  said  it  or  before  whom  ;  that  "  by  God  he 
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had   been  insulted  by  her   in  a  measure  that  was  past  all 
endurance,  and  he  would  not  stand  it  any  longer." 

Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  behavior  to  the  King,  nothing  niore_  repreheosible ; 
but  bis  behavior  to  her  has  always  been  as  injudicious  and 
undignified  as  possible,  and  this  last  sortie  was  monstrous. 
It  was  his  duty  and  his  right  to  send  for  her,  and  signify  to 
her  both  his  displeasure  at  the  past  and  his  commands 
for  the  future ;  but  such  a  gross  and  public  insult  offered  to 
her  at  his  own  table,  sitting  by  his  side  and  in  the  presence 
of  her  daughter,  admits  of  no  excuse.  It  was  an  unparalleled 
outrage  from  a  man  to  a  woman,  from  a  host  to  his  guest, 
and  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  the  station  they  both 
of  them  fill.  He  has  never  had  the  firmness  and  decision 
of  character  a  due  display  of  which  would  have  obviated 
the  necessity  of  such  bickerings,  and  his  passion  leads  bim 
to  these  indecent  exhibitions,  which  have  not  the  effect  of 
correcting,  and  cannot  fell  to  have  that  o£  exasperatin  ■ 
her,  and  rendering  their  mutual  relations  mc       ' 


November  tth. — An  interval  of  above  sis  weeks.  I  went 
to  Newmarket  on  the  3d  of  October,  returned  to  town  for 
a  Council  on  "Wednesday  in  the  first  October  week ;  after  the 
first  October  meeting  I  went  to  Buckenhara,  after  the  second 
to  Euston,  and  after  the  third  came  to  town.  At  Buckenham 
I  met  Adolphus  Fitzc-larence,  who  told  me  over  again  the 
particulars  of  the  scene  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  which  did 
not  differ  materially  from  what  I  had  put  down.  He  added 
one  item,  that  the  day  following  the  Queen  was  not  ready  for 
dinner,  and  when  dinner  was  announced  and  he  was  waiting 
he  asked,  "  Where's  the  Queen  ?  "  They  told  him  she  was 
waiting  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  when  he  said,  loud  enough 
for  everybody  to  hear,  "That  woman  is  a  nuisance."  He 
was  very  angry  at  King  Leopold's  coming  here,  received  him 
very  coldly  at  Windsor,  had  no  conversation  with  him  on 
business,  and  on  one  occasion  exhibited  a  rudeness  even  to 
brutality.  It  seems  he  hates  water-drinkers ;  God  knows  why. 
One  day  at  dinner  Leopold  called  for  water,  when  the  King 
asked,  "  What's  that  you  are  drinking,  sir  ?  "  "  Water,  sir." 
"  God  damn  it ! "  rejoined  the  other  King,  "  Why  don't  you 
drink  wine  ?  I  never  allow  anybody  to  drink  water  at  my 
t-able."  Leopold  only  dined  there,  and  went  away  in  the 
evening.     All  this  is  very  miserable  and  disgraceful. 
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Of  politics  duriag  this  period  I  have  heard  iittle  or 
nothing,  except  that  while  the  Conservatives  are  feasting  and 
spouting  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  rallying  their  forces, 
itere  is  a  split  among  their  opponents,  an  event  which  was 
inevitable,  considering  the  different  shades  of  opinion  pre- 
vailing among  them,  though  they  hope  to  reconcile  all  tLeir 
differences  by  the  time  Parliament  meets,  which  they  will 
probably  do,  ia  order  to  baffle  their  common  enemy.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  thing  that  these  differences  should  arise 
among  them.  I  wish  I  could  see  a  party  formed  upon  really 
Conservative  principles,  determined  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  steer  clear  of  Tory  nonsense  and  bigotry;  but  this  I 
doubt  to  be  practicable. 

November  8ih.~~l  dined  on  Sunday  with  Cunningham,  and 
met  Prince  Esterhazy,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  state  of  Europe,  of  the 
bickerings  between  Palmerston  and  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
Spanish  question,  between  England  and  Russia  in  the  East, 
and  of  the  position  of  Austria  in  the  midst  of  it  all ;  that  he 
had  conversed  often  and  at  great  length  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  at  Prague  and  with  Louis  Philippe  at  Paris,  both 
having  talked  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  that  he  was 
endeavoring  (he  thought  successfully)  to  bring  Palmerston 
to  an  amicable  tone  and  feeling,  and  to  effect  some  sort  of 
compromise  with  respect  to  the  debated  points.  Both  sov- 
ereigns have  the  same  desire  to  avoid  war,  and  Louis  PhUippe 
told  him  that  his  object  was  "  de  rendre  la  guerre  impossible," 
that  no  Power  could  be  so  much  interested  as  Austria  was  in 
restraining  the  power  and  ambition  of  Russia  within  reason- 
able bounds,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  held  the  most  moder- 
ate language,  as  he  believed,  with  sincerity;  that  our  preju- 
dices against  Russia  were  unreasonably  violent,  and  they  arose 
in  some  degree  from  mortification  at  our  own  misconduct  in 
letting  opportunities  slip  out  o£  our  hands,  and  throwing  ad- 
vantages and  inSuence  into  those  of  Russia,  which  we  were 
now  angry,  that  she  availed  herself  of;  but  that  if  we  con- 
tinued to  act  frankly  and  firmly  in  conjunction  with  Austria 
and  France  (France  and  Austria  being  perfectly  agreed)  we 
ohould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia.  They  (the  northern 
Powers)  were  content  that  we  should  exercise  an  especial  in- 
fluence in  the  Peninsula  ;  they  were  aware  that  these  ques- 
tions were  the  peculiar  concern  and  interest  of  France  and 
England,  and  they  did  not  want  to  interfere.     But  for  the  es- 
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cape  of  Don  Carlos,  wiiich  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Spain,  and  some  trifling  points  of  etiquette  which  might  easily 
have  been  adjusted,  the  Spanish  question  would  have  been 
settled  among  the  Powers  long  ago,  and  the  Queen  recognized 
by  them  all.  He  said  that  for  a  long  time  past  the  afl'airs  of 
Europe  had  been  extensively  influenced  by  personal  feelings 
and  individual  interests  and  passions,  greatly  so  on  Palmer- 
Bton's  own  part  and'  very  much  during  the  embassy  of  the 
Lievens,  Madame  de  Lieven  having  been  so  much  influenced 
by  partisanship  and  by  her  flnetuating  friendships  and  con- 
nections. The  Emperor  told  Esterhazy  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  Lieven  there,  that  he  was  not  represented  by 
him  as  he  ought  to  be,  that  they  in  some  respects  fell  short 
of,  and  in  others  went  beyond,  the  line  which  their  duty  and 
his  interests  demanded.  He  said  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  a  verj'  remarkable  man — absolute  master,  nis  oivn  Minis- 
ter, and  under  no  other  influence  whatever — that  his  percep- 
tions were  just  and  his  ideas  remarkably  clear,  although  his 
views  were  not  very  extensive,  and  the  circle  within  which 
these  ideas  ranged  was  limited,  Nesselrode  not  having  a  par- 
ticle of  influence ;  his  Ministers  and  Embassadors  were  clerks ; 
and  while  his  ease  and  affability  to  foreigners  (to  him — Eater- 
hazy— in  particular)  were  excessively  striking,  he  treated  his 
Russians  with  a  loftiness  that  could  not  be  conceived,  and  one 
and  all  trembled  in  his  presence  with  the  crouching  humility 
of  slaves.  When  he  was  at  Prague  he  on  a  sudden  set  off 
and  traveled  with  amazing  rapidity  to  Vienna,  without  giving 
any  notice  to  anybody.  His  object  was  to  visit  the  Dowager 
Empress  and  the  tomb  of  the  late  Emperor.  He  alighted  at 
Tatischefs  (his  Embassador's),  where,  as  soon  as  his  arrival 
was  known,  the  Russian  ladies  who  were  at  Vienna  full- 
dressed  themselves  and  hurried  off  to  pay  their  devoirs.  They 
were  met,  in  all  their  diamonds  and  feathers,  on  the  staircase 
by  Benkendorf,  who  said,  "  Allez-vous-en  bien  vite;  I'Em- 
pereur  ne  vent  pas  voir  une  seule  de  vous,"  and  they  were 
obliged  to  bustle  back  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  had  come. 
Though  the  beet  understanding  prevailed  between  the  French 
and  Austrian  Grovemmenls,  and  the  latter  is  cordially  allied 
with  Louis  Philippe,  there  is  some  sourness  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  the  project  of  marriage  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  went  to  Vienna.  Esterhazy  said  that  it  had 
failed  in  great  measure  through  an  imprudent  precipitation ; 
that  the  Duke  had  given  universal  satisfaction,  but  there  were 
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great  prejudices  to  surmount,  and  the  reeollsction  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Marie  Louise.  He  thouglit  the  advantages  of 
tbe  match,  were  overrated  at  Paris,  but  they  were  so  anxious 
for  it  there  that  the  disappointment  was  considerable  ;  he  said 
he  thought  that  it  still  might  be  brought  about.  These  are 
the  few  fragments  I  have  retained  from  tbe  talk  we  had. 

X^ovember  13(A. — Nomination  of  the  sheriffs  yesterday. 
Two  of  the  judges — old  Park  and  AJderson— would  not  send 
me  theii  lists,  nonsensically  alleging  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional; all  the  others  did.'  Old  Park  is  peevish  and  foolish. 
The  ifinisters  are  come  to  town,  having  enough  upon  their 
hands ;  the  war  in  Spain,  and  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Christino  cause,  will  be  a  blow  which  will  shake  Palmerston's 
credit  severely,  and  many  think  will  force  him  to  retire, 
which,  however,  I  do  not  expect.  Then  the  nervousness  in 
the  City  about  the  monetary  state,  the  disappearance  of  gold, 
the  cessation  of  orders  from  America,  and  the  consequent 
interruption  to  trade,  and  dismissal  of  thousands  of  workmen 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  present  the  pros- 
pect of  a  disquieting  winter.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  ac- 
counts agree  in  stating  that  so  great  is  the  improvidence 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturing  laborers,  that  none  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  the  highest  wages  have 
saved  any  thing  against  the  evil  days  with  which  they  are 
menaced.  Kice  afiected  to  bo  very  cheerful  yesterday,  and 
said  it  would  all  come  right.  A  good  deal  of  alarm,  however, 
prevails  in  what  are  called  practical  quarters.  Then  there  is 
a  split  among  the  Radicals,  some  of  whom  are  dissatisfied 
that  Government  will  not  take  up  their  views,  and  others  are 
affronted  at  the  personal  neglect  or  incivility  which  they 
have  experienced.  As  the  Ministers  disclaim  any  connection 
with  the  Radicals,  while  existing  upon  their  support,  they 
think  it  necessary  in  proof  of  the  first  to  exclude  them  from 
any  participation  in  those  social  civilities  which  Ministers 
usually  dispense  to  their  adherents,  and  as  these  patriots  are 
not  free  from  the  same  stirrings  of  pride  and  vanity  which 
are  found  in  other  men,  they  are  mortified  and  disgusted,  as 
well  as  indignant,  at  such  unworthy  usage;  they  will,  how- 
ever, smooth  their  ruffled  plumage  before  Parliament  meets, 
for  they  must  support  the  present  Grovernment,  and  Grovern- 

i[Tl!0  lists  of  Btoriffa  for  tha  ensuing  year  are  ooiamoiily  luin  led  in  by  the 
judges  to  tlio  Clerk  of  the  Couudi  in  tSeCuurt  of  Exchequer  on  tlic  morrow 
of  St.  Martin.] 
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ment  will  perLaps  be  a  little  inoro  cordial,  as  they  can't  do 
without  these  allies. 

November  17th. — I  have  had  two  other  conversations  with 
Esterhazy  at  different  times.  He  went  to  Brighton  and  saw 
the  King,  whom  he  thought  much  baiss%,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  proof  of  it  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his 
Majesty  to  enter  upon  foreign  politics  with  him.  He  repeated 
to  me  what  he  had  said  before  of  the  necessity  of  a  strict  and 
cordial  union  between,  Austria  and  England,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  former  not  to  contest  our  supremacy  and  influence 
in  the  Peninsula,  but  he  harps  upon  the  mode  of  doing  this, 
which  I  don't  quite  understand.  I  gathered  from  him,  and 
have  heard  from  other  quarters,  that  Metternich'a  influence  is 
inuoh  diminished,  and  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  is  no  longer 
ruled  by  him  as  heretofore,  and  that  there  is  not  the  same 
union:  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a  very  complete  union 
in  the  Austrian  Imperial  Family,  who  cling  togetner  with  a 
sense  of  their  common  interest,  and  in  great  measure  from  the 
respect  and  attachment  which  they  all  feel  for  the  memory  of 
the  late  Emperor.  Esterhazy  said  it  was  remarkable,  consid- 
ering the  condition  of  the  Imperial  House— the  Emperor  '  in 
a  state  bordering  on  idiocy,  not  likely  to  live  above  four  or 
flve  years  at  the  outside,  and  his  uncles  all  men  of  talent  and 
energy;  the  next  heir,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,"  is  a  man 
of  competent  sense,  but  the  late  Emperor's  brothers  he  de- 
scribes to  be  all  superior  men. 

He  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  Duke  of  Eeiehstadt, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  probably  played  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  He  died  of  a  premature  decay,  brought  on  ap- 
parently by  over-exertion  and  over-excitement ;  his  talents 
were  very  conspicuous,  he  was  pUn  ^ambition-,  worshiped 
the  memory  of  bis  father,  and  for  that  reason  never  liked  his 
mother;  his  thoughts  were  incessantly  turned  toward  France, 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  days  of  July  he  said,  "Why  was  I 
not  there  to  take  my  chance  ?  "  He  evinced  great  afEection 
and  gratitude  to  his  grandfather,  who,  while  he  scrupulously 
observed  all  his  obligations  toward  Louis  Philippe,  could  not 
help  feeling  a  secret  pride  in  the  aspiring  genius  and  ambition 

'  [The  Emperor  FerfUrmad,  hero  described,  filled  tlie  throne  untiJ  l^S, 
■whan  he  abdicated  in  tlia  graat  convvilaion  of  that  yeiir ;  he  epent  the  rest  of 
hia  llfa  in  retirement  at  Prague,  but  he  eurvWed  this  prediction  nearly  forty 
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of  Napoleon's  son.  He  was  well  educated,  and  day  and  night 
pored  over  the  history  of  his  father's  glorious  career.  He 
delighted  in  military  exercises,  and  not  only  shone  at  the  head 
of  his  re^ment,  but  had  already  acquired  the  hereditary  art 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiers.  Esterhazy  told  me 
one  anecdote  in  particular,  which  shows  the  absorbing  passion 
of  his  soul  overpowering  the  usual  propensities  of  his  age. 
He  was  to  mate  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  a  ball  at  Lady 
Cowley's  (to  which  he  had  shown  great  anxiety  to  go),  and 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  amuse  himself  with  dancing 
and  flirting  with  the  beauties  he  had  admired  in  the  Prater. 
He  went,  but  there  he  met  two  French  marshals — Marmont 
and  Maison.  He  had  no  eyesor  earsbutforthem;  from  nine 
in  the  eveninff  to  five  the  next  morning  he  devoted  himself  to 
these  marshals,  and  conversed  with  them  without  ceasing. 
Though  he  knew  well  enough  all  the  odium  that  attached  to 
Marmont,  he  said  to  him  that  he  was  too  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  had  been 
among  his  father's  earliest  companions,  and  who  could  tell 
him  so  many  interesting  details  of  his  earlier  days.  Marmont 
subsequently  either  did  give  or  was  to  have  given  him  lessons 
in  strategy. 
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January  6th. — I  met  Robarta  at  dinner  yesterday,  who 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  alarm  which  has  recently  pervaded 
the  City  about  monetary  matters,  from  the  low  state  of  the 
exchanges,  the  efflux  of  gold,  and  the  confusion  produced  by 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Central  Bank. 
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These  financial  details  are  not  peculiarly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  are  only  worth  noticing  from  the  light  they  throiv 
upon  the  capacity  oC  our  rulers,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  held  among  the  great 
moneyed  authorities, '  Nothing  can  in  fact  be  lower  than  it 
ia.  Kobarts,  a  stanch  Whig  and  thick-and-thin  supporter  of 
Government,  told  me  that  he  was  quite  unequal  to  the  sit- 
uation he  held ;  that  these  embarrassments  had  been  predicted 
to  him,  and  the  remedy  pointed  out  long  ago  by  practical 
men;  that  the  most  eminent  bankers  in  the  city — Patterson 
the  Govemor  of  the  Bank,  Grote,  Glyn,  himself,  and  others — 
had  sucoessively  been  consulted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  they  had  all  expressed  tbe  same  opinion  and 
given  the  same  advice ;  but  that  he  had  met  their  conclusions 
with  a  long  chain  of  reasoning  founded  upon  the  most  falla,- 
oious  premises,  columns  of  prices  of  stocks  and  exchequer-bills 
in  former  years,  and  calculations  and  conjectures  upon  these 
data,  which  the  keen  view  and  sagacious  foresight  of  these 
men  (whose  wits  are  sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  their  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  results,  and  whose  long  habits  make 
them  so  familiar  with  the  details)  detected  and  exposed,  not 
without  some  feelings  both  of  resentment  and  contempt  for 
the  Minister  who  clung  to  his  own  theories  in  preference  to 
their  practical  conclusions.  What  they  originally  advised 
Rioe  to  do  was  to  raise  the  interest  on  exchequer-bills,  which 
he  refused,  and  afterward  was  compelled  to  do.  Robarts 
said  that  he  bad  no  doubt  that  if  Peel  had  be«i  in  office  he 
would  have  shown  himself  equal  to  cope  with  the  difficulty 
which  Rice  had  proved  himself  so  incompetent  to  meet.  The 
raising  of  the  seige  of  Bilbao  will  have  given  Paimerston  a 
lift,  but  between  our  foreign  and  our  financial  affairs  the  Min- 
isters will  not  have  an  easy  session  of  the  next. 

-Done)',  January  l%th. — Having  resolved,  after  many  strug- 
gles, to  go  to  Paris,  here  I  am  on  my  way,  and  on  arriving 
find  that  it  blows  a  hurricane,  and  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  being  able  to  cross  to-morrow ;  for  all  I  know  I  may  be  kept 
here  for  the  next  three  days. 

y  13(A. — I  might  have  gone  very  well  this  mom- 
is  persuaded  not  to  start  hj  the  mate  of  the  Govem- 
ment  packet,  and,  like  a  fool,  I  listened  to  him.  It  was  a  fine 
calm  morning. 

'  [Mr,  Spring  Eioe  was  Clianoeror  of  the  ErahequBr  in  Lord  Melboimie'fl 
BBOOii'l  AdininlstraHon.  until  183B,  when  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  ondor  the 
Utle  of  Lord  Montea^Ie  of  Brandon.] 
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Paris,  January  11th. — Arrived  liere  last  aight  at  five, 
having  left  Dover  at  a  quarter  to  one  the  day  before ;  three 
hours  to  Boulogne,  twenty-two  hours  to  Paris. 

I  made  a  very  prosperous  journey ;  went  to  the  Embassy 
in  the  evening,  and  found  a  heap  of  people— Mol6,  Montalivet, 
Lyndhurst,  Madame  de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Dino,  Talleyrand, 

Paris,  .Tunuary  IQth.—On  Tuesday  went  about  visitinsr  ■ 
found  nobody  but  Madame  Alfred  de  NoaiUes  and  Raikes ; 
was  to^  have  gone  to  the  Cbamber,  but  the  ticket  did  not 
arrive  in  time;  dined  at  the  Embassy.  Wednesday,  in  the 
morning,  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  dined  with  Talley- 
rand ;  to  Madame  de  Lieven's  and  Madame  Graham's.  Talley- 
rand as  well  as  ever,  except  weaker  on  his  legs ;  asked  me 
to  dine  there  whenever  I  was  not  engaged.  In  the  morning 
called  at  the  Tuileries,  and  left  a  note  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
aide-de-camp,  asking  to  be  presented  to  his  Eoyal  Highness ; 
and  at  night  my  mother  went  to  Court,  and  begged  leave  to 
bring  me  there  to  present  me  to  the  Eoyal  Family.  Lyndburst 
seta  off  to  London  this  morning,  and  I  had  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  him.  He  told  me  he 
had  never  passed  such  an  agreeable  time  as  the  last  four 
months;  not  a  moment  otennui;  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  host  of  remarkable  people  of  all  sorts,  political  characters  of 
all  parties,  and  the  litterateurs,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac, 
etc.,  the.  latter  of  whom,  he  says,  is  a  very  agreeable  man. 
He  told  me  that  "  Le  P^re  Goriot"  is  a  true  story,  and  that 
since  its  publication  he  had  become  acquainted  with  some 
more  circumstances  which  would  have  made  it  still  more  strik- 
ing. He  has  been  leading  here  "  une  vie  de  gar90u  "  and 
making  himself  rather  ridiculous  in  some  respects.  He  said 
tome:  "Isupposethe  Government  will  get  on;  Vm  sure  I 
shall  not  go  on  in  the  House  of  Lords  tliis  year  as  I  did  the 
last.  I  was  induced  by  circumstances  and  some  little  excite- 
ment to  take  a  more  prominent  part  than  usual  last  session; 
butldon'tseewhatlgotbyitexceptabuse.  Ithoughtlsliould 
not  hear  any  of  the  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  me  when  I 
came  here,  and  got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  English  news- 
papers, but,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  it  all  concentrated  in 
Galignani."  Lyndburst  and  Ellice  have  been  great  friends 
here,^  Madame  de  Lieven  seems  to  have  a  very  agreeable 
position  at  Paris.  She  receives  every  night,  and  opens  her 
house   to  all   comers. .  Being  neutral    ground,    men   of  all 
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parties  meet  there,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  antagonists 
have  occasionally  ]'oined.  in  amicable  and  curious  discussion. 
It  is  probably  convenient  to  her  Court  that  she  should  be 
here  under  such  droumatances,  for  a  woman  of  her  talents 
cannot  fail  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  interesting,  and  perhaps 
useful,  information  ;  and  as  she  is  not  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  passions  and  prejudices  which  complicated 
and  disturbed  her  position  in  England,  she  is  able  to  form  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  characters  and  the  objects  of  public 
men.  She  says  Paris  is  a  very  agreeable  place  to  live  at, 
but  expresses  an  unbounded  contempt  for  the  French  char- 
acter, and  her  lively  sense  of  the  moral  superiority  of  Eng- 
land. I  asked  her  who  were  the  men  whom  she  was  best 
inclined  to  praise.  She  likes  M0I6,  as  pleasing,  intelligent, 
and  gentlemanlike  ;  Thiers  the  most  brilliant,  very  lively 
and  amusing;  Guizot  and  Berryer,  both  very  remarkable. 
She  talked  freely  enough  of  EUioe,  who  is  her  dear  friend, 
and  from  whom  she  draws  aU  she  can  of  English  politics ; 
that  he  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against 
the  present  Government,  and  trying  to  set  up  Thiers  again, 
and  that  he  had  fancied  he  should  manage  it.  MoI4'  was 
fully  aware  of  it,  and  felt  toward  him  accordingly.  Lord 
GranviDe,  who  was  attached  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  there- 
fore violently  opposed  to  Thiers,  when  he  became  Minister, 
soon  became  even  more  partial  to  Thiers,  which  sudden  turn 
was  the  more  curious,  because  such  had  been  their  original 
antipathy  that  Lady  GranvOle  had  been  personally  uncivil  to 
Madame  Thiers,  so  much  so  that  Thiers  has  said  to  Madame 
de  Lieven  that  "he  wouid  have  her  to  know  it  was  not  to  be 
endured  that  an  Embassadress  should  behave  with  such 
marked  incivility  to  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  if 
she  chose  to  continue  so  to  do  she  might  get  her  husband 
sent  away."  The  other  replied,  "Monsieur  Thiers,  if  you  say 
this  to  me  with  the  intention  of  its  being  repeated  to  Lady 
Granville,  I  tell  you  you  must  go  elsewhere  for  the  purpose, 
for  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so."  I  asked  her  whether  it  had 
been  repeated,  and  she    said  she  thought  probably  it  had 

■  [M.  M0I6  WHS  tLeii  Prime  Minister.  The  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers  on  t5io 
Spanish  question  liad  been  regaTdetl  as  a  oheoi  by  tlie  English  Government, 
and  Mr.  Elliee  was  »  rordiiil  friend  and  aupporter  of  Thiers.  Tlie  rcaantment 
of  Lord  Polmerston  at  the  refusal  of  the  Kmg  to  support  theoaoae  of  the  Queen 
In  Spain,  by  a  direct  intervention,  was  the  oommenoeajent  of  that  ooolnesa 
which  ie  noticed  further  en,  and  which  led  eventually  to  most  important  re- 
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boen  through  EUice,  for  soon  after  all  was  smiles  and  civility 
between  them.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  England,  and 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  French  about  it ;  that  M0I6,  for 
example,  had  said,  "It  is  true  that  we  are  not  in  an  agree- 
able state,  but  England  is  in  a  still  worse."  The  King, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  appears  better  to 
understand  the  nature  of  our  system.  She  described  him 
(Mol^)  as  not  the  cleverest  and  most  brilliant,  but  by  far 
the  most  sensible,  sound,  and  well-judging  man  of  them  all. 

Peel's  Glasgow  speeches  arrived  yesterday,  that  is,  were 
in  general  circulation,  for  the  King  received  on  the  16th  a 
newspaper  containing  the  speech  made  there  on  the  13th,  an 
instance  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  unexampled  rapidity.  Lord 
Granville,  who  praises  any  thing  against  his  own  party  very 
reluctantly,  told  me  he  thought  Peel's  speech  at  the  dinner 
very  dexterous,  and  EUice  said,  though  there  was  nothing 
new  in  it,  he  thought  it  would  produce  a  great  effect. 

January  20(/i. — Yesterday  went  about  visiting,  found 
Montrond  ill.  Sat  a  long  time  with  Lady  Granville,  who 
was  very  amusing,  and  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  char- 
acters of  the  people  and  the  tracasseries  in  society ;  dined 
at  the  Club,  and  at  night  to  Madame  de  Lieven's,  where  I 
found  Berryer,  a  remarkable -looking  man,  but  not  like  what 
I  expected :  dark,  stout,  countenance  very  intelligent,  with  a 
cheerful,  cunning,  and  rather  leering  look,  such  as  a  clever 
Irish  priest  might  have,  neither  in  look  nor  manner  very 
refined.  He  soon  went  away,  so  I  heard  nothing  of  hie  con- 
versation. Everybody  I  have  met  has  been  very  civil  and 
obliging,  and  I  ought  to  be  and  am  grateful  for  my  reception, 
but  I  wish  myself  back  again,  and  ask  myself  a  hundred  times 
why  I  came.  It  is  tiresome  to  go  through  introductions  to  a 
parcel  of  people  whom  I  shall  probably  never  see  again,  whose 
names  I  can  scarcely  remember,  and  with  whom,  be  they  ever 
so  agreeable,  I  have  not  time  to  form  any  intimacy.  They  all 
ask  the  same  question,  "  Do  you  make  a  long  stay  here  ?  "  to 
which  I  universally  reply,  "As  long  as  I  can,"  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  I  shall  be  off  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  decent 
pretext.  It  may  be  a  very  delightful  place  to  live  at,  but  for 
a  flying  visit  {as  at  present  inclined)  I  don't  think  it  answers. 
January  %Xat  and  33(?. — Walked  about  and  rejoiced  in 
the  Madeleine,  which  is  alone  worth  coming  to  Paris  to  see. 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  days  of  their  glory  never  erected  a 
grander  temple.     I  find  Paris  tolerable,  and  that  is  all.    Dined 
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ivitli  Madame  de  Noailles  at  the  HStel  de  Poix,  tben  to  the 
Opera.  On  tlie  33d  I  walked  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  won- 
derfully fine,  and  clambered  to  the  top.  The  view  is  well 
worth  the  trouble,  and  above  all  the  Madeleine  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  the  elevation;  all  its  fine  proportions 
strikingly  developed,  and  bringing  to  my  mind  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Piestum.  Dined  at  the  Embassy,  where  waa 
nobody  of  note  but  M.  de  Broglie,  and  then  to  Madame  de 
Lieven's. 

January  2Sd. — Rained  all  day,  dined  at  the  Gcrahama,  with 
Madame  de  Lieven  and  many  people  of  no  note,  and  went 
afterward  to  Madame  de  Flahault's  beautiful  bouse,  where  was 
all  the  fafiluon  of  Prance  of  the  Liberal  and  Eoyai  faction ; 
no  Carlists.  Some  very  handsome  women,  particularly  the 
Duchess e  d'lstria. 

EUice  told  me  that  his  letters  from  England  announced 
smooth  water  between  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter were  coming  up  to  support  the  Government  in  good-humor. 
The  event  here  in  these  last  days  has  been  the  acquittal  of  the 
Strasburg  prisoners,  of  military'men  taken  in  the  commission 
of  overt  acts  of  mutiny  and  high-treason,'  By  the  law,  when 
military  men  and  civilians  are  indicted  for  the  same  offense, 
the  former  cannot  be  brought  before  a  oouri>-martial,  but  must 
be  tried  by  a  jury ;  the  jury  decide  according  to  tbeir  feelings 
or  their  prejudices,  and  appear  to  care  nothing  for  the  law, 
and  an  Alsatian  jury  is  said  to  be  republican.  These  men 
were  therefore  acquitted  against  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
doubted evidence,  and  their  acquittal  was  hailed  as  a  triumph. 
It  produces  considerable  annoyance  and  surprise,  but  not  so 
great  a  sensation  as  I  should  liave  expected. 

There  appears  to  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  this 
country ;  the  system  stands  on  unstable  foundations,  the  people 
are  demoralized,  in  vain  we  look  for  fixed  principles  or  deep 
convictions.  Some  are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
because  they  hate  the  monarch,  others  rejoice  at  attempts  on 
the  monarch  from  aversion  to  monarchy,  and,  as  far  as  my 
cursory  observation  and  casual  observation  instruct  me,  I  see 
only  a  confusion  and  caprice  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  opin- 

'  [These  were  the  neoomplicea  of  Piinoe  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapdrto  in  hia 
flrat  attempt  made  at  Strsstmrg  on  the  SOtli  of  November,  18S6.  Tlia  Prinoe 
hir&self  WBB  Bent  off  to  the  United  States  in  a  French  ingnte.  His  ncoompljeora 
were  trisd  at  Colnmr  in  the  ordinary  conrsa  of  law,  and  acquitted  by  the  jm'v, 
who  rs&aed  to  eonrict  them  when  the  head  of  the  eoaspiracy  van  not  brought 
\o  tiial.] 
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iona,  wbich  are  only  reduced  to  any  thing  like  order  by  the 
strong  sober  sense  and  the  firmness  of  the  King,  who  is  by 
far  the  ablest  man  anjong  them. 

January  %5th.—0ji  tbe  3ith  I  walked  about  Paris,  dined 
at  the  Embassy,  and  went  to  Court  at  night;  about  fifty 
English,  forty  Americans,  and  several  other  foreigners,  were 
presented.  The  Palace  is  very  maguificent ;  the  present  King 
has  built.-a  new  staircase,  which  makes  the  suite  of  rooms 
continuous,  and  the  whole  has  been  regilt  and  painted.  We 
were  arranged  in  the  throiie-room  by  nations,  the  English 
first,  and  at  a  quarter  before  nine  the  doors  of  the  royal 
apartments  were  opened,  and  the  Eoyal  Family  came  forth. 
"We  all  stood  in  a  long  line  (single  file)  reaching  through  the 
two  rooms,  beginning  and  ending  again  at  the  door  of  the 
King's  apartment.  The  King  walked  down  the  line  attended 
by  Lord  Granville,  then  the  Queen  with  the  eldest  Printess 
under  her  arm,  then  Madame  Adelaide  with  the  other,  and  then 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Aston '  attended  the  Queen,  and  the 
attaches  the  others.  They  all  speak  to  each  individual,  and 
by  some  strange  stretch  of  invention  find  something  to  say. 
The  King  is  too  civil;  he  has  a  fine  head,  and  closely  resem- 
bles the  pictures  of  Louis  SIV.  ITie  Queen  is  very  gracious 
and  dignified,  Acl61ai;de  very  good-humored,  and  the  JDute  of 
Orleans  extremely  princely  in  hia  manners.  This  morning  I 
went  to  the  Tuileries  by  appointment,  when  he  received  me, 
kept  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  about  race-horses, 
and  invited  me  to  breakfast  on  Saturday,  and  to  go  with  him 
to  Meudon  to  see  his  stud. 

Then  I  went  sight-seeing;  to  the  Invalides,  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  Madeleine.  The  former  is  very  well  worth  seeing,  and 
nothing  is  mora  remarkable  than  the  kitchen,  which  is  the 
sweetest  and  the  cleanest  I  ever  saw.  The  Chapel  is  fine, 
with  no  remarkable  tombs  except  those  of  Turenne  and 
Vauban.  _  The  Pantheon  is  under  repair ;  there  are  tlie  tombs 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  interior  of  the  Madeleine  is 
very  rich,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  outside ;  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  latter  is  somewhat  frittered  away  in  the  minute  orna- 
ments and  the  numerous  patches  of  colored  marble  of  the 
Church,  However,  it  wilt  be  with  all  its  faults  a  magnificent 
building, 

I  ended  my  day  (the  S5th)  by  going  to  a  ball  at  the 
Tuileries,  one  of  the  great  balls,  and  a  magnificent  spectacle 
>  [The  BrMBii  SoorBlary  of  BmbasBy,  afterward  Sir  Artliur  Aston.] 
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indeed.  The  long  lins  of  lig>it  gleaming  tbrough  the  whole 
length  of  the  palace  is  striking  as  It  is  approached,  aod  the 
interior,  with  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  glittering  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  diamonds 
and  feathers  and  uniforms,  and  dancing  in  all  the  aeyeral 
rooms,  made  a  splendid  display.  The  supper  in  the  theatre 
was  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind ;  all  the  women  sup 
first,  and  afterward  the  men,  the  tables  being  renewed  over 
and  over  again.  There  was  an  array  of  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries,  and  the  apartment  was  lit  by  thousands  of  candles 
(no  lamps)  and  as  light  as  day.  The  company  amounted  to 
between  3,000  and  4,000,  from  all  the  great  people  down  to 
national  guards,  and  even  private  soldiers.  None  of  the 
Carlists  were  there,  as  they  none  of  them  choose  to  go  to 
Court.  The  King  retired  before  eleven ;  it  was  said  that  he 
had  received  anonymous  letters  warning  him  of  some  in- 
tended attempt  on  his  person,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  any  improper 
people. 

January  38(A. — Having  seen  all  the  high  society  the  night 
before,  I  resolved  to  see  aU  the  low  to-night,  and  went  to 
Musard's  ball — a  most  curious  scene  ;  two  large  rooms  in  the 
rue  St,-Honor4  almost  thrown  into  one,  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent orchestra,  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  moat  of  them 
in  costume,  and  all  the  women  masked.  There  was  every 
description  of  costume,  but  that  which  was  the  most  general 
was  the  dress  of  a  French  post-boy,  in  which  both  males  and 
females  seemed  to  delight.  It  was  well-regulated  uproar  and 
orderly  confusion.  "Wiien  the  music  struck  up  they  began 
dancing  all  over  the  rooms;  the  whole  mass  was  in  motion, 
but  though  with  gestures  the  most  vehement  and  grotesque, 
and  a  license  almost  unbounded,  the  figure  of  the  dance  never 
seemed  to  be  confused,  and  the  dancers  were  both  expert  in 
their  capers  and  perfect  in  their  evolutions.  Notliing  could 
be  more  licentious  than  the  movements  of  the  dancers,  and 
they  only  seemed  to  be  restrained  within  limits  of  common 
decency  by  the  cocked  hats  and  burnished  helmets  of  the 
poliiie  and  gendarmes  which  towered  in  the  midst  of  them. 
After  qnadrilling  and  waltzing  awaj',  at  a  signal  given  they 
began  galloping  round  the  room ;  then  they  rushed  peU-mell, 
couple  after  couple,  like  Bedlamites  broke  loose,  but  not  the 
slightest  accident  occurred.  I  amused  myself  with  this  strange 
and  grotesque  sight  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  came  home, 
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January  27iA,— Called  on  Talleyraad  and  sat  with  him 
for  an  hour.  He  talked  of  England  in  a  very  Conservative 
strain,  I  called  on  the  Duo  de  Broglie,  Mesdames  de  Mares- 
calchi  and  Durazzo,  dined  at  the  Embassy,  thea  to  Madame 
de  Lieven's  and  Pembroke's  concert.  Not  a  profitable  life, 
but  not  dull,  and  the  day  glides  away. 

February  2d. — Nothing  worth  noticing  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days.  Dined  the  day  before  yesterday  with  the  Due 
de  Pols,  and  went  to  Hope's  ball;  his  house  is  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  miniature,  all  furnished  and  decorated  with  incon- 
ceivable luxury  and  recherche/  one  room  hung  with  caohe- 
mirea.  Last  night  to  a  small  ball  at  Court.  Supper  in  tjie 
gallery  de  Diane — round  tables,  all  the  ladies  supping  first; 
the  whole  thing  as  beautiful  and  magnificent  as  possible,  and 
making  all  our  f^tea  look  pitiful  and  mean  after  it. 

Our  King's  speech  was  here  before  seven  o'clock  yestei"- 
day  evening,  about  twenty-nine  hours  after  it  was  delivered ; 
a  rapidity  of  transmission  almost  incredible.  Lord  Granville 
had  predicted  to  me  in  the  morning  that  they  would  be  very 
angry  here  at  no  mention  being  made  of  France,  and  so  it 
was.  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  other  quarters,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  bad  found  himself  not  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tations, and  that  the  King  had  himself  complained.  The 
French  Grovemment  had  taken  such  pains  latterly  to  concil- 
iate ours,  by  their  speeches  in  the  Chambers,  and  by  applying 
for  votes  of  money  to  enable  them  to  employ  more  custom- 
house ofiicers  for  the  expresa  purpose  of  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  arms  and  stores  to  the  Spanish  Pretender;  in 
short,  giving  us  every  proof  of  good-wiU ;  that  Lord  Granville 
was  desirous  of  having  some  expressions  of  corresponding 
good-wili  and  civility  inserted  in  the  speech,  and  said  as  much 
to  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  he  refused,  and  replied  that  as  they 
could  not  speak  of  Prance  with  praise,  it  was  better  not  to 
mention  her  at  all.  I  have  been  riding  with  Lord  Granville 
the  last  two  days,  when  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  France 
and  French  affairs.  His  own  position  here  is  wonderfully 
agreeably  because  all  the  business  of  the  two  countries  is 
transacted  by  him  here,  and  Sebastiani's  is  little  more  than  a 
nominal  embassy.  This  has  long  been  the  case,  having  begun 
in  Canning's  time;  then  the  great  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  Lord  Granville  confirmed  it 
during  his  Ministry,  and  the  principal  cause  of  Talleyrand's 
hatred  to  Palmerston  was  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  alter  the 
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practice  when  he  was  in  England,  and  his  mortification  at 
finding  the  part  he  played  in  London  to  be  secondary  to  that 
of  the  British  Embassador  in  Paris. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  seems  to  have  been  the  most  high- 
minded  and  independent  of  all  the  Ministers  who  have  been 
in  place,  and  the  only  one  who  kicked  against  the  personal 
supremacy  of  the  King  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  looked 
to  constitutional  aniilogieB,  and  thought  it  incompatible  with 
Ministerial  responsibility.  The  King  appealed  to  the  example 
of  William  in.,  and  said  to  Lord  Granville,  "King  William 
presided  in  person  at  his  council  board,  after  your  revolu- 
tion ?  "  It  was  Broglie's  scruple  (for  it  hardly  ever  amounted 
to  resisfance)  on  this  head  that  made  the  King  dislike  him  so 
much.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
an  anomaly,  but  France  is  in  its  infancy  as  to  constitutional 
practice,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  with  all 
its  indispensable  consequences,  is  not  understood.  Nothing 
can  exemplify  this  more  than  tlie  recent  case  of  a  man  which 
was  agitated  in  the  Chambers,  and  passed  off  so  easily.  He 
was  one  of  the  French  refugees  in  Switzerland,  and  Mon- 
talivet.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  man  most  in  the  King's 
confidence,  engaged  him  in  his  service  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the 
other  refugees,  but  without  letting  Thiers  (President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  know  that  he  had 
done  so.  Accordingly  Thiers  demanded,  through  the  French 
Embassador,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  tliat  this  man  (with  the 
rest)  should  be  expelled  from  Switzerland,  he  being  at  the 
time  the  agent  of  Thiers's  own  colleague.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  discussions  this  fact  came  out,  when  Thiers 
declared  he  had  been  ignorant  of  his  employment,  and  Mon- 
talivet  merely  said  that  he  had  acted  as  he  deemed  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  country,  and  this  excuse  was  taken  and 
nothing  more  said.  Thiers  took  it  more  quietly  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  because  he  had  committed  himself  in 
his  correspondence  with  MontebeUo,  and  it  would  not  have 
suited  him  to  have  his  letters  published.  At  that  time  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  gone  to  Vienna,  and  Thiers  was  in  all 
the  fervor  of  his  hopes  of  obtaining  one  of  the  Archduch- 
esses for  the  Prince,  and  he  was  therefore  the  humble  ser- 
vant of  Austria,  and  endeavoring  to  court  her  favor  in  uU 
ways,  especiaUy  by  truckling  to  her  views  in  the  alTair  of  the 
refugees. 

I  asked  Madame  de  Lieven  what  was  the  reason  that  the 
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great  Powers  would  not  let  the  Duke  of  Orleans  find  a  wife, 
and  why  especially  the  Emperor  Nicholas  (who,  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  desired  the  continuance  of  peace  and  order  in 
France,  and  therefore  of  this  dynasty)  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Kinn-, 
being  the  only  Sovereign  who  had  never  congratulated  him 
by  letter  on  his  various  escapes  from  assassination.  She 
replied  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  Sovereigns  and  their 
families  should  be  indisposed  to  send  their  daughters  to  a 
country  which  they  looked  upon  aa  always  liable  .to  a  revo- 
lution, and  to  marry  them  to  a  prince  always  in  danger  of 
being  expelled  from  France,  and  perhaps  from  Europe  ;  and 
that  the  Emperor  (whom  she  did  not  excuse  in  this  respect) 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  Monsieur  man  Frkre  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  for  that  reason  would  never  compliment  him 
but  through  his  embassador;  au  reste,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  find  a  wife  among  the  German  princesses.  It 
is,  however,  very  ridiculous  that  second  and  third  rate  roy- 
alties should  give  themselves  all  sorts  of  airs,  and  affect  to 
hold  cheap  the  King  of  France's  eldest  son,  and  talk  of  his 
alliance  as  a  degradation.  There  are  two  Wurteraberg 
princesses,  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  who  talk 
in  this  strain  ;  one  of  them  is  good-looking,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  his  recent  expedition  in  Germany,  had  the  curi- 
osity to  travel  incognito  out  of  his  way  to  take  a  look  at 
them.  The  King,  their  father,  who  heard  of  it,  complained 
to  Madame  de  Lieven  of  the  impertinence  of  such  conduct ; 
but  the  girls  were  enchanted,  and,  with  all  their  pretended 
aversion  and  contempt  for  the  Orleans  family,  were  in  a  flut- 
ter of  excited  vanity  at  his  having  come  to  look  at  them,  and 
in  despair  at  not  having  seen  him  themselves, 

London,  February  tth — Left  Paris  on  Friday  at  five 
o'clock,  and  got  to  Boulogne  at  half-past  one  on  Saturday  ; 
passed  the  day  with  my  cousin  Eichard,  and  walked  all  over 
Boulogne,  the  ramparts  and  the  pier. 

February  33(?, — An  unhappy  business  not  to  be  recorded 
here  has  so  completely  absorbed  my  attention  that  I  could 
not  think  of  politics  or  of  any  thing  else  that  is  passing  in 
the  world.  The  Session  had  opened  (before  I  arrived)  with 
a  reconciliation,  as  usual,  between  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
but  with  a  general  opinion  that  the  Government  ivas  never- 
theless 'n  considerable  danger.  In  a  long  correspondence 
which  I  had  with  Tavistock  I  urged  that  his  friends  ought 
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to  give  up  the  appropriation  clause,  and  propose  poor  laws 
and  paymeut  of  tne  Catiiolio  clergy.  The  first  two  they  have 
done,  and  the  last  probably  they  really  cannot  do.  As  I  have 
all  along  thought,  it  will  be  reserved  lor  Peel  to  carry  this 
great  measure  into  effect.  Caring  much  for  the  measure,  and 
nothing  for  men  of  either  party,  1  shall  rejoice  to  take  it  from 
anybody's  hands. 

February  25th. — I  was  interrupted  while  ^vriting,  and 
since  I  began,  the  division  of  eighty  in  favor  of  the  Irish 
Corporation  Bill  appears  to  have  settled  that  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  those  of  dissolution  and  change.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  the  Tories  were  (as  they  are  always 
ready  to  be)  in  high  spirits,  and  the  Government  people  m 
no  small  alarm.  The  elections  had  generally  gone  against 
them,  and  there  -were  various  symptoms  of  a  reaction.  In 
Scotland  the  Renfrewshire  election  was  attributed  to  Peel's 
visit  and  speech,  and  old  Lauderdale  wrote  word  that  it  was 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  a  change  there  which  had 
occurred  since  the  Reform  Bill.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
a  dissolution,  of  Peel's  taking  office,  and  many  people  confi- 
dently predicted  that  new  elections  would  produce  a  Tory 
majority.  Besides,  it  was  argued  that  the  same  spirit  which 
tiirned  out  Peel  in  1835  could  not  be  roused  again,  and  that 
several  moderate  Whigs  would  give  him  their  support  if  he 
endeavored  to  go  on  with  this  Parliament.  In  the  midst  of 
ail  these  speculations  this  debate  came  on.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly feeble  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  Stanley,  Grrahain, 
andPeel,  successively  spoke,  and  none  of  them  well;  the  latter 
was  unusually  heavy.  The  beet  speeches  on  the  other  side 
were  Charles  BuUer's  and  Roebuck's  (Radicals),  and  Howick's, 
Shiel  made  a  grand  declamatory  tirade,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  scene  produced,  which  was  unexampled  in  the  House,  and 
for  its  credit  may  be  hoped  such  as  never  will  occur  again. 
There  was  a  blaciguard  ferocity  in  it  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  National  Convention  or  the  Jacobin  Club,  Lynd- 
hurst  was  sitting  under  the  gallery,  and  Shiel,  turning  to  him 
as  he  said  it,  uttered  one  of  his  vehement  sentences  against 
the  celebrated  and  unlucky  expression  of  "  aliens."  The  at- 
tack was  direct,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  Ids  adherents,  already 
excited  by  his  speech.  Then  arose  a  din  and  tumultuous  and 
vociferous  cheering,  such  as  the  walls  never  echoed  to  before ; 
they  stood  up,  all  turning  to  Lyndhuret,  and  they  hooted  and 
shoufr^d  at  hun  with  every  possible  gesture  and  intonation  of 
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insult.  It  lasted  ten  minutes,  the  Speaker  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  moderate  the  clamor.  All  this  time  Lyndhuist  sat  to- 
tally ■unmoved ;  he  neither  attempted  to  alir,  nor  changed  & 
musde  of  his  count-enance.  At  length  they  divided,  and  there 
was  a  majority  of  eighty ;  sixteen  more  than  on  the  same  ques- 
tion last  year. 

The  next  morning  (yesterday)  Whamcliffe  called  on  me, 
and  I  found  that  they  were  prodigiously  depressed  at  this  de- 
feat. He  said  that  they  had  suffered  from  many  unusual  casu- 
alties, sicknesses,  and  deaths,  and  that  their  people  could  not 
be  made  to  attend.  He  instanced  three  oases  of  lukewarmness 
and  indifference.  Sir  G.  Noel  remained  in  the  House  till 
twelve  o'clock,  and  (hen  went  to  bed;  Lord  John  Scott  went 
out  of  town  in  the  morning  of  the  division,  because  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  somewhere;  and  young  Lefroy,  who  bad 
paired  with  Shiei  nntil  this  question,  set  off  with  him  to  em- 
bark for  England  from  Dublin,  and  turned  back  from  the 
steamboat  because  it  blew  hard,  and  he  said  his  mother  would 
be  alarmed  for  his  safety,  Wharncliffe  told  me  that  Peel  is 
very  much  disgusted  at  such  coolness,  and  that,  while  he  is 
slaving  body  and  mind  in  the  cause,  he  cannot  even  depend 
upon  the  corporeal  presence  of  his  idle  and  luxiuioua  follow- 
ers, who  will  sacrifice  none  of  their  amusements  for  the  cause 
which  they  pretend  to  think  is  in  such  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rash  and  foolish  (no  small  proportion)  are  dissatisfied 
with  his  caution,  and  the  prudence  which  they  call  timidity ; 
they  are  always  for  doing  something  desperate,  Lyndhurst 
last  year  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  man  after  tbeir  own 
hearts,  and  they  were  quite  willing  to  depose  the  Duke  from 
bis  leadership  of  the  party,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Lyndhurst.  When  we  recollect  who  and  what 
Lyndhurst  was  and  is,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  aristocracy  of 
England  adopting  him  for  their  chief;  scarcely  an  English- 
man (for  bis  father  was  an  American  painter'),  a  lawyer  of 
fortune,  in  the  sense  in  whicb  we  say  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
without  any  fixed  principles,  and  only  conspicuous  for  his 
extraordinary  capacity,  he  has  no  interest  but  what  centres 
in  himself,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  those  associations  which 
naturally  belong  to  an  aristocracy.  There  is  probably  not 
a  man  of  the  party  who  is  not  fully  aivare  of  Lyndhurst's 
■[He, 
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character,  and  they  have  already  experienced  the  results  of 
his  political  daring  in  his  famous  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  postponement  of  Schedule  A ;  and  with 
this  knowledge  and  experience  they  follow  him  blindly,  lead 
them  where  he  will.  Wharncliffe  owned  to  me  that  he  saw 
no  alternative  but  the  compromise,  but  that  he  did  not  knoiv 
whether  his  party  would  be  brought  to  consent  to  it.  I  tcld 
him  that  they  could  not  help  themselves,  and  must  consent; 
besides  that,  if  the  Tithe  Bill  is  passed  they  will  Lave  got 
the  security  for  the  Church  which  they  require,  and  the 
ground  of  objection  to  the  Corporation  Bill  would  be  cut 
froin  under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable,  and  rather  amusing 
to  a  neutral  like  rae,  to  hear  what  each  party  says  of  the 
concessions  of  the  other.  I  see  in  the  Examiner  this  day 
that  "the  Lords  canuot  now  pass  the  BOl  if  they  would, 
without  disgracing  their  party  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
and  WharncHffe  said  that  "  the  Government  could  not  give 
up  the  appropriation  clause  in  the  Tithe  Bill  without  cover- 
ing tjiemselves  with  disgrace."  In  my  opinion  the  disgrace 
is  not  ih  making  concessions  which  reason  and  expediency 
demand,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  but  in  ever  having  pledged  them- 
selves to  measures  for  party  purposes,  or  to  accomplish 
particular  ends,  without  calculating  the  consequences  of 
such  pledges,  or  estimating  the  degree  of  power  that  they 
would  possess  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  they  avowed. 
This  applies  more  strongly  a  great  deal  to  the  Whigs  about 
the  Tithe  Bill  than  to  the  Tories  about  the  Corporations  ;  but 
it  does  apply  to  both,  and  it  is  a  national  misfortune  when 
two  great  parties  so  commit  themselves  that  no  adjustment 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  them  is  possible  without 
some  detriment  to  the  credit  and  character  of  both. 

March  18(A. — Three  weeks  and  nothing  written.  The 
dejection  of  the  Tories  at  the  division  on  the  Corporation 
Bill  has  been  since  relieved  by  that  on  the  Church-rates, 
which  they  consider  equivalent  to  a  victory  ;  and  so  it  is,  for 
Ihe  probability  is  that  the  'Bill  will  not  pass  the  House  of 
<!;ommons.  The  debates  have  been  good  upon  both  these 
matters.  Just  before  the  question  came  on,  the  Bishops 
made  a  grand  fiare-^ip  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Howley),  with  as  much  venom  as  so 
mild  a  man  can  muster,  attacked  the  Bill.  Melbourne  replied 
with  some  asperity,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  re- 
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torted  fiercely  upon  him.  The  Tories  lauded  and  the  Whiga 
abused  the  Bishops,  both  vehemently.  I  don't  admire  their 
conduct,  either  as  to  temper  or  discretion.  The  Church  had 
better  not  be  militant,  and  to  see  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in 
direct  and  angry  collision  with  the  liing's  Prime  Minister  is 
a  sorry  sight. 

The  angry  debate  which  took  place  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  Bishops,  It  had  been  settled  that  the  Archbishop 
should  make  his  declaration  against  the  measure  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  (for  him)  remark- 
ably good,  for  he  is  a  miserable  speaker  at  all  times.  Mel- 
bourne's severe  remarks  provoked  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield),  who  had  not  intended  to  speak,  and  he  said  to 
the  Archbishop,"!  must  answer  this,"  who  replied,  "Do." 
Hia  abrupt  and  animated  exordium,  "  And  so,  my  Lords," 
was  very  much  admired. 

This  Church-rate  Bill,  however,  is  a  bad  BOl  ;  it  gives 
little  satisfaction  to  anybody  except  to  the  Dissenters,  who 
have  no  right  to  require  such  a  concession  to  what  they  ab- 
surdly call  their  scruples  of  conscience.  One  of  tlie  under- 
whippers  of  Government  dropped  the  truth  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  such  a  measure,  when  he  said  tliat,  "  if  they  had  pro- 
posed Althorp's  plan,  they  should  have  had  all  the  Dissenters 
against  them  at  the  next  elections."  The  question,  originally 
one  of  considerable  difSculty,  is  now  doubly  so,  and  its  solu- 
tion wOl  not  be  eas^,  especially  by  this  Government;  but 
nothing  can  prevent  its  being  settled.  It  is  strange  that  no 
experience  can  open  the  eyes  of  inveterate  Tories  and  High 
Ciiurchmen,  and  that  successive  defeats  have  not  demon- 
strated to  them  the  futility  of  their  expectations  of  being 
able  to  resist  the  passing  of  measures  which  great  interests 
support,  and  which  are  congenial  to  public  opinion.  There 
is,  however,  something  discreditable  m  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  shows  the  compromising,  half-cunning, 
hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  scramble 
on.  Upon  the  ballot  the  Times  published  a  hst  of  at  least 
twenty  members  of  the  Government  who  staid  away,  leaving 
the  Tories  to  fight  the  Radicals  and  make  the  majority,  and 
such  a  measure  as  this  Church-rate  Bill  is  utterly  mconsistent 
with  Lord  John  Russell's  declarations  last  year.  This  divis- 
ion has  again  revived  the  question  of  dissolution  and  change 
of  Government,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  If  the 
Lords  dare  throw  out  the  Corporation  Bill,  the  Government 
44 
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must  go  out,  though,  not  else  ;  but  it  ia  next  to  impoKi^iljIe 
tliey  should  venture  on  this. 

March  31s?. — So  I  thought  upon  the  ISth  of  March,  but 
BO  I  do  not  think  now.  In  the  first  place,  I  hear  from  those 
who  are  well  informed  that  the  Lords  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  throw  out  this  Bill.  Lord  John  Eussell  lias  made  np 
his  to  resign  if  they  do,  and  in  that  case  Peel  has  made  up  his 
to  come  in.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Whigs- are  at  all  prepared  to  go  out.  Some  doubt  the 
Lords  rejecting  the  Bill,  others  that  the  Tories  would  take 
office,  or  that  Melbourne  and  his  friends  would  so  certainly 
resign  it.  Lord  Spencer  wrote  to  John  Eussell,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  Lords  did  throw  out  the  Bill,  he  thought  that  (be- 
ing still  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Commons)  he  ought 
not  to  resign,  but  Lord  John  wrote  him  back  decisive  and  con- 
vincing reasons  why  his  retention  of  office  under  such  circum- 
stances -would  be  impossible.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  aiEairs.  The  small  majority  on  the 
Church-rate  Bill,  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  and  tlie 
discredit  which  attends  our  foreign  relations  (since  Evans's 
defeat  in  Spain  more  especially),  have  had  a  material  effect 
upon  the  moral  eificaoy  of  the  Government.  It  is  now  known 
that  Government  have  abandoned  the  appropriation  clauses  in 
the  Tithe  Bill,  and  this  has  grievously  offended  many  of  their 
violent,  thick-and-thin  supporters,  more  especially  as  it  was 
the  particular  question  on  which  they  turned  Peel  out,  and 
the  grand  principle,  therefore,  on  which  the  Grovernment  was 
hound  in  honor  and  consistency  to  stand.  The  Ministers  none 
of  them  possess  any  public  confidence  in  their  individual  or 
official  capacities ;  the  King  detests  them,  the  coimtry  does 
not  care  for  them,  and  the  House  of  Commons  supports  them 
in  a  lukewarm  spirit.  If  they  do  resign  there  will  fie  no  repe- 
tition of  the  scenes  of  their  former  expulsion  and  triumphant 
return  to  power.  The  same  enthusiasm  could  not  be  raised, 
nor  the  same  union  brought  about.  I  hear  men  in  office  talk 
of  Peel  going  on  without  a  dissolution,  and  the  most  inter- 
ested adherents  of  Government  (Tavistock,  for  example)  of  a 
fair  trial,  and  of  his  having  a  better  right  to  it  now  than  he 
had  on  the  former  occasion.  Peel's  undoubted  fitness  for 
office,  his  vast  superiority  to  all  the  other  public  men  of  the 
day,  will  be  more  readily  acknowledged,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  would  experience  any  such  factious  and  un- 
compromising opposition  as  would  seriously  obstruct  the  march 
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of  his  Groremment,  particularly  if  its  compositioa  sliould  be 
tolerable,  and  his  measures  judicious  and  liberal.     It  is  very 
remarkable   that  when   he  wanted   to  take  in  Stanley  and 
G-raham  formerly,  he  desired  them  more  particularly  because 
they  would  have  strengthened  his  hands  in  the  establishment 
ot  liberal  pnnciples  against  tbe  great  body  of  his  Tory  sup- 
porters, and  they  refused  upon  the  pretest  that  they  had  no 
security  for  hia  being  liberal  enough ;  and  now,  when  of  course 
he  must  and  will  place  whatever  offices  they  please  at  their 
disposal,  so  far  from  being  of  the  same  assistance  to  hiin, 
they  only  bring  an  addition  of  bigotry  and  iUiberality  which 
wUi  perpetually  cast  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  hia 
way.     It  IS  a  curious  matter  for  speculation  how  he  will  go 
on  with  these  men,  how  his  coldness,  prudence,  and  reserve, 
will  suit  the  intemperate  and  often  injudicious  vivacity  of 
btanley.     With  Graham  there  would  not  be  so  much  difficulty, 
and  Asa  priuciples  would  not  be  found  too  inflexible.    Nothing 
shocks  his  old  Whig  associates  more  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  present  conduct  and  opinions,  and  the  extreme 
violence  which  he  displayed  at  the  period  of  bis  accession  to 
oHiceinl831;  be  was  in  fact  the  most  ultra-Liberal  of  Lord 
mif  ^^'*^'^^*'  ^"^  "'^^  ^^  's  little  better  than  a  Tory. 
The  King,  who  is  a  thorough  party  man,  will  be  overjoyed 
at  any  change ;  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
antipathy  to  his  confidential  servants.     The  other  day  at  tlie 
reception  of  the  Bath,  when  Lord  Aylmer  was  introduced  he 
made  him  a  speech  to  which  he  gave  that  sort  of  dramatic 
effect  which  he  is  so  fond  of  doing.    Aylmer  had  been  recalled 
trom  Lanada  by  this  Government,  but  when  he  approached  the 
throne,  the  King  called  out  to  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Palmei-ston 
(the  only  two  Ministers  who  are  Knights  of  the  Ealh)   and 
made  them  come  up,  and  stand  one  on  each  side  of  Aylmer, 
that  they  might  not  lose  a  woid  of  his  oration,  and  then  he 
began.     He  told  them  that  he  wished  to  take  that,  the  most 
public  opportunity  he   could  find,   of   telling  him   that   he 
approved  most  entirely  of  his  conduct  in  Canada,  that  he  had 
acted  like  a  true  and  loyal  subject  toward  a  set  of  traitors 
and  conspirators,  and  behaved  as  it  became  a  British  officer 
to  do  under  such  circumstances.     I  forget  the  exact  expres- 
sions, but  It  was  to  tills  effect,  to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
^t     iV""^^'  ***  inflict  all  the  mortification  he  could  upon 

the  Ministers  whom  he  had  lugged  up  to  witness  this  ebul- 
lition. ' 
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Anotlici  oi™mst.noe  vilS  tmilitato  tie  oh.nge  of  Min- 
iatiT,  which  i»,  th»t  the  quostion  is  not  .rgued  as  rf  it  wee 
r.2Ul.  for  ..thoritj  bet,e.tt  th.  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
for  thS  notion  o£  such  .  struggle  would  be  weU  ealoul.ted  to 
cxoit,  .  oo„.tit«tion«l  joalonsj.  The  Lords,  how.TOt  pretoi^d 
that  their  snpportot  the  Pi-otestmt  interest  i.  not  only  in 
itself  con.titStion.1,  b.t  more  in  .ooordajoe  with  the  senti- 
„o„ts  of  the  nation  than  the  measure,  of  the  GoTemment. re 

Th.  two  parties  are  pretty  evenly  b.laoood,  but  *•  ;«"»S»1 
of  the  Opposition  iSes  in  the  Lords,  and  it  is  a  together, 
onestion  of  party  tactics,  and  not  of  eonstitutional  prinoiple. 
Of  all  men  Peel  is  the  last  to  favor  any  attempt  to  question 
the  virtual  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  ho 
beeome.  Miniit.r,  ao'd  ha.',  majority  (as  of  course  he  must 
to  stay  in),  tbe  hiih  tide  of  the  LorA,  will  begm  to  ebb,  and 
every  tbmg  will  bt  seen  to  settle  dmvn  into  the  usud  practice. 
If  a  victoif  is  achieved,  it  will  not  be  that  of  the  Lords  over 
{bo  ComiSns,  but  of  the  Conservatives  over  the  Whigs  and 

^'Tbt  fierce  dispute  between  Sydney  Smith  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  which  gave  birth  to  his  pamphlet,'  ha,  terminated 
in  an  interview  soulrht  by  Sydney  and  accorded  by  the  Bishop 
when  they  are  said  to  have  duoussed  the  matter  m  dispute 
with  temper  and  candor,  and  to  have  parted  amicably.  It 
win  probably  prevent  the  appearance  of  Sydney  s  second 
p.mpfet,  which  was  ready.  He  speak,  m  terms  of  great 
JdmSation  of  the  oap.city  of  the  Bishop,  and  own«d  that  be 
had  convinced  him  upon  some  of  the  points  which  they  had 
to  discuss.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  Bishop  said  ol  the 
'""Imong  the  many  old  people  who  have  been  out  oftby  this 
severe  welthor,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Mrs  Frt.hor- 
bert,  who  died  at  Brighton  at  above  eighty  year,  of  ago-  She 
was  not  a  clever  woman,  but  of  a  very  noble  .pmt  disinter 
estod,  generous,  honest,  and  aHoctioaato,  greatly  ^fj'^J'/ 
her  friends  and  relations,  popular  m  the  worH  and  treated 
with  uniform  distinotion  and  respect  by  the  E"?"' ^»?"> 
Th.  lato  liing,  who  wa.  a  despicable  creature  B»<l8»"" 
the  aliowancfhe  was  bound  to  make  her,  and  he  was  alwajs 
ifraid  lest  .he  sliould  make  use  «'""■'«<. '"".t^Zert 
her  possemon  to  annoy  or  injure  him.     This  mean  and  .elh.li 

.rTli.inII-L«o>-nH«««'MnwS"i«»*>A'*<"""  '"■S"""  »  ""■ 
fooE«  ofDeaaa  md  Charters.] 
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n  led  him  to  make  vai-ious  efforts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  those  the  appearance  of  which  -be  moat  dreaded, 
and,  among  others,  one  remarkable  attempt  was  made  by  Sir 
William  Knighton  some  years  ago.  Although  a  stranger  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  he  called  one  day  at  her  house,  when  she 
was  ill  in  bed,  insisted  upon  seeing  her,  and  forced  his  wEy 
into  her  bedroom.  She  contrived  (I  forget  how)  to  get  rid  of 
him  without  his  getting  any  thing  out  of  her,  but  this  domi- 
cDiary  visit  determined  her  to  make  a  final  disposition  of  all 
the  papers  she  possessed,  that  in  the  event  of  her  death  no 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  them  either  against  her  own 
memory  or  the  interests  of  any  other  person.  She  accord- 
ingly selected  those  papers  which  she  resolved  to  preserve, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  documents  and  correspond- 
ence relating  to  her  marriage  with  George  IV.,  and  made  a 
packet  of  them  which  was  deposited  at  her  banker's,  and  all 
other  letters  and  papers  she  condemned  to  the  flames.  For 
this  purpose  she  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Albemarle,  told  them  her  determination,  and  in  their  presence 
had  these  papers  burnt  ;  she  assured  them  that  every  thing 
was  destroyed,  and  if  after  her  death  any  pretended  letters 
or  documents  were  produced,  they  might  give  the  most 
authoritative  contradiction  to  their  authenticity. 

May  \Zih. — I  have  been  sis  weeks  without  writing  a  line, 
and,  though  no  great  events  have  occurred,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  has  been  continually  shifting  and  changing.  About  a 
month  ago  it  was  supposed  the  fall  of  the  Giovemment  was  at 
hand,  and,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  really  been  in  danger.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  called  a 
meeting  at  Apsley  House  just  before  the  Corporation  Bill 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  great  point  was  made 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Tory  Lords  being  kept  secret  till  tho 
last  moment.  The  mystery  excited  some  curiosity,  but,  after 
all,  it  only  turned  out  to  be  what  everybody  had  long  before 
talked  about,  the  postponement  of  the  Committee,  'fliis  was 
done  by  the  Duke  in  a  very  bad  speech,  so  bad  that  Fitz- 
gerald and  others  were  obliged  to  try  and  do  away  its  effect 
by  making  out  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  On  the 
division,  the  Government  had  greater  numbers  than  usual.  It 
then  remained  to  be  seen  what  Lord  John  Russell  would  do, 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  meant  to  retaliate  by  postponing 
the  Tithe  Bill,  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  He  came  down  and 
declared  that  they  would  regularly  go  on  with  all  their  bills, 
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and  moreover,  that,  while  they  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  not  resign ;  so,  again,  it  seema 
likely  that  the  compromise  originally  anticipated  will  take 
place  at  last,  and  there  will  be  no  change.  This  declaration 
of  Lord  John's  is  at  variance  with  his  former  resolution,  and 
so  X  told  Tavistock  it  would  appear  to  be.  He  admitted  that 
it  would,  but  said  that  John  claimed  for  himself  to  judge  of 
the  fit  moment  for  his  resignation;  that,  whenever  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  no  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  his 
measures,  he  should  retire,  but  not  til!  then ;  and  that  one 
defeat  ought  not  to  make  him  throw  up  the  game.  However, 
he  owned  that  this  qualification  ought  to  have  formed  part  of 
his  original  declaration,  in  order  to  obviate  all  misrepresen- 
tation. 

During  the  last  week  the  Westminster  election '  has  ab- 
sorbed every  thing  else.  Though  the  Government  were  by 
way  of  taking  no  part,  all  Brookes's  moved  heaven  and  earth 
for  Leader,  and,  until  the  day  of  nomination,  they  were  con- 
fident of  his  success.  Bets  were  two  to  one  in  his  favor,  and 
a  great  deal  was  lost  and  won.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories 
worked  hard  for  Burdett.  He  appeared  on  the  hustings  at  the 
nomination,  and  was  received  quite  as  well  as  his  opponent, 
and  the  show  of  hands  was  in  his  favor.  This  reduced  the 
betting  to  even,  but  nobody  was  prepared  for  the  great  major- 
ity by  which  Burdett  won.  It  was  certainly  a  great  triumph 
to  the  Conservative  cause,  and  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
violent  Whigs,  and  still  more  to  the  Radicals.  The  Grovern- 
ment  affect  to  make  light  of  it.  Melbourne  is  probably  sin- 
cere when  he  aays  he  is  very  glad  of  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
"  that  the  Radicals  are  very  difficult  to  manage  as  it  is,  and, 
if  they  had  carried  this  election,  there  would  be  no  doing  any 
thing  with  them,"  A  great  many  people  on  both  sides  would 
not  vote.  I  would  not,  for  one.  I  hate  Leader's  politics,  and 
don't  like  Burdett's ;  nobody  can  tell  what  he  is,  for  his  an- 
swers and  explanations  are  of  a  shuffling,  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, and  he  disgusted  me  by  throwing  over  the  new  Poor  Law, 
which  was  a  base  compliance.  However,  though  I  would  not 
vote,  I  was  rather  glad  he  came  in,  and  somewhat  like  Lord 

■  [A  conteated  election  in  'WeatmiDater  between  Mr.  Lender  (Hiidicul)  and 
SirFrEBina  Bordstfc  (Conservative).  BrnvlBtli  was  returned  hj  a  majority  of 
615.     It  was  B  oHTalrouB  contest.    Burdett  had  rosigned  his  seat  voluntarily 
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Grey,  who  said,  last  nigLt,  "lie  was  glad  at  Leader's  defeat, 
and  sorry  for  Burdett*s  success." 

May  23(?. — Tbere  was  great  triumph  among  the  Conser- 
vatives at  Burdett's  success,  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  by  that 
of  Broadwood  at  Bridgewater,  which  makes  the  whole  thing 
veiy  complete,  Leader  having  fallen  between  the  two  atoola, 
and  now  they  expect  to  get  Glasgow;  if  tiiey  succeed  in 
which,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  their  exultation.  Then 
it  is  suspected  that  there  have  been  difBculties  and  divisions 
in  the  Cabinet.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Lord  Grey's  of  Min- 
isters and  Mioisterial  adherents,  it  was  supposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  patching  up  matters,  but  I  know  nothing  of  what 
occurred.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  had  an  audience  of 
the  King  on  Wednesday  last,  and  all  theee  things  set  sur- 
mises afloat.  At  another  time  I  should  probably  have  be- 
stirred myself  and  found  out  what  all  this  meant ;  but  I  have 
been  so  occupied  and  absorbed  with  the  Derby,  that  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

The  King  prayed  that  he  might  li(%  till  the  Princess 
Victoria  was  of  age,  and  he  was  very  nearly  dying  just  as 
the  event  arrived.  He  is  better,  but  supposed  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  There  has  been  a  fresh  squabble  between 
Windsor  and  Kensington  about  a  proposed  allowance  to  the 
Princess. 

June  %d. — The  King  has  been  desperately  ill,  his  pulse 
down  at  thirty ;  they  think  he  will  now  get  over  it  for  this 
time.  His  recovery  will  not  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  answer  to  the  City  of  London's  address, 
in  which  she  went  into  the  history  of  her  life,  and  talked  of 
her  "  friendless  state  "  on  arriving  in  this  country,  the  gist  of 
it  being  that,  having  been  abandoned  or  neglected  by  the 
Eoyal  Family,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  the  country. 

June  Wth. — At  Buckhurst  last  week  for  Ascot;  went  on 
Monday  and  returned  on  Friday.  On  Tuesday  the  Queen 
came  to  the  course,  but  only  staid  an  hour.  They  had  an 
immense  party  at  the  Castle  notwithstanding  the  King's 
iJhiess.  I  met  Adolpbus  Fitzclarence  at  the  course,  who  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  King's  state,  which  was  bad  enough, 
though  not  for  the  moment  alarming ;  no  disease,  but  exces- 
sive weakness  without  power  of  rallying.  He  also  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  late  Kensington  quarrel.  The  King  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Prinoess  offering  her  £10,000  a  year  (not  out 
of  his  privy  purse),  which  he  proposed  should  be  at  her  own 
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disposal  and  independent  of  her  mother.  He  sent  this  letter 
by  Lord  Conyngham  with  orders  to  deliver  it  into  the  Prin- 
cess's own  hands.  Conyiighatn  accordingly  went  to  Kensing- 
ton {where  Conroy  received  him)  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Pnncess.  Conroy  asked  by  what  authority.  He  said  by 
his  Majesty's  orders.  Conroy  went  away,  and  shortly  after 
Coayngham  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Duchess 
and  Princess,  when  he  said  that  he  had  waited  on  her  Eoyal 
Highness  by  the  King's  commands  to  present  to  her  a  letter 
■witti  wbich  be  bad  been  charged  by  hia  Majesty.  The 
Duchess  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  when  he  said  he  begged 
her  Royal  Highness's  pardon,  but  he  was  expressly  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  deliver  the  letter  into  the  Princess's 
own  hands.  Her  mother  then  drew  back  and  the  Princess 
took  the  letter,  when  Conyngham  made  his  bow  and  retired. 
Victoria  wrote  to  the  King,  thanking  him  and  accepting  his 
oifer.  He  then  sent  to  say  that  it  was  his  wish  to  name  the 
person  who  should  receive  this  money  for  her,  and  he  pro- 

Eraed  to  name  Stephenson.  Then  began  the  dispute.  The 
ucbess  of  Kent  objected  to  the  arrangement,  and  she  put 
forth  her  claim,  which  was  tliat  she  should  have  ^6,000  of  the 
money  and  the  Princess  £4,000.  How  the  matter  had  ended 
Adolphus  did  not  know  when  I  saw  him.  [It  never  was 
settled.] 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  had  been  to  Windsor  and 
resigned  her  office  of  governess  a  few  days  before. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  announced  for  the  first  time  that 
the  King  was  alarmingly  ill,  on  Thursday  the  account  was  no 
better,  and  in  the  course  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  his 
immediate  dissolution  appeared  so  probable  that  I  concerted 
with  Errol  that  I  should  send  to  the  Castle  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Thursday  evening  for  the  last  report,  that  I  might  know 
whether  to  go  to  London  directly  or  not.  On  Wednesday 
the  physicians  wanted  to  issue  a  bulletin,  but  the  King  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  said  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  transact 
public  business  he  would  not  have  the  public  alarmed  on  his 
account,  but  on  Fndaj,  nevertheless,  the  first  bulletin  was 
issued 

It  IS  in  this  state  of  things,  with  the  prospect  of  a  new 
reign  and  a  dissolution,  and  in  complete  uncertainty  of  (he 
direction  whii,h  aS^trs  would  take  under  a  new  influence, 
when  it  IS  peouliaily  desirable  that  moderate  and  healmg 
counsels  should  pievail,  that  Lyndbuist  comes  down  to  the 
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House  of  Lords  and  fires  oS  one  of  his  violent  speeches,  and 
at  his  bidding  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill  has  been 
again  postponed.  All  this  is  very  disgusting  to  me,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  such  men  as  the  Duke  and 
Peel  lend  themselves  to  such  courses.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  John  Russell  took  a  very  different  line,  for  ho 
made  a  strong  Conservative  speech  in  answer  to  an  omnittm 
gatherum  Radical  tirade  of  Roebuck's  ;  just  such  a  speech  as 
a  Minister  ought  to  make.  Denman  was  persuaded  to  give 
up  his  design  of  bringing  before  the  House  of  Lords  the 
question  of  privilege,  on  which  he  ia  at  issue  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there  seems  luckily  a  disposition  to  deal 
with  it  calmly  ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  party  question.  The  Judges 
are  all  with  their  colleagues,  but  Peel  has  taken  a  strong 
part  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  a  very  good 
speech  upon  it  the  other  night. 

I  met  Melbourne  in  the  Pai'k,  who  told  me  he  thought 
the  King  would  not  recover.  Lord  Harrowby  was  very  much 
astonished  as  well  as  annoyed  at  Lyndhurst's  speech  the 
other  night,  it  having  been  previously  agreed  upon  that  all 
violence  and  every  thing  offensive  should  bo  avoided.  They 
had  resolved  to  postpone  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  as  before, 
but  it  was  to  have  been  done  in  the  most  conciliatory  way, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  for  this  outbreak  of  Lyndhursl  s, 

June  XZth. — Bad  accounts  of  the  King  yesterday.  Mel- 
bourne desired  I  would  get  every  thing  ready  quietly  for  a 
Council.  He  had  been  busily  occupied  in  examining  the 
precedents,  in  order  to  conduct  the  first  ceremonies  properly, 
and  the  first  questions  have  been  whether  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  could  come  into  Council  with  her  daughter,  and  whether 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  {-King  of  Hanover,  as  he  will  be) 
should  be  summoned  to  it. 

■June  16/A. — On  Wednesday  the  Mng  was  desperately 
bad,  yesterday  he  was  better,  but  not  so  as  to  aSord  any 
hope,  though  Chambers  says  his  recovery  is  not  impossible. 
Although  the  bulletins  teU  so  little,  everybody  is  now  aware 
of  his  _  Majesty's  state.  He  dictates  these  reports  himself, 
and  will  not  allow  more  to  be  said  ;  he  continues  to  do 
business,  and  his  orders  are  taken  as  usual,  so  he  is  resolved 
to  die  with  harness  on  his  back.  Yesterday  Lord  Lansdowne 
sent  for  me  to  beg  in  the  first  place  that  every  thing  might 
be  ready,  and  in  the  next  to  say  they  were  perplexed  to 
know  what   steps,  if  any,  they  ought  to  take  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  Queen  is  with  child,  and  to  beg  me  to  search 
in  our  books  if  any  precedent  could  be  found  at  the  accession 
of  James  II.  But  they  had  fo^otten  that  the  case  had.  been 
provided  for  in  the  Eegency  Bill,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  King's  death  without  children,  the  Queen  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed, bat  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  with  a  saving  of 
the  rights  of  any  posthumous  child  to  King  William.  They 
ought  to  have  known  this,  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  there  is 
nobody  In  office  who  has  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
usual  forms  at  the  first  Council,  for  not  one  of  these  Mirkisters 
was  in  office  at  the  accession  of  William  IV.  My  colleague, 
Buller,  who  was  present  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  is  dead,  and 
I  was  abroad. 

In  the  morning  I  met  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Park,  and 
talked  with  him  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign.  He 
said  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  young  Queen  should 
appear  as  much  as  possible  emancipated  from  all  restraint, 
and  exhibit  a  capacity  for  the  discharge  of  her  high  functions  ; 
that  the  most  probable  as  well  as  the  most  expedient  course 
she  could  adopt,  would  be  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  advice  of 
Melbourne,  and  she  might  with  great  propriety  say  that  she 
thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  follow  the  example  which  had 
been  set  by  her  two  uncles,  her  predecessors,  WiUiam  IV. 
having  retained  in  office  the  Ministers  of  his  brother,  and 
George  IV.,  although  his  political  predilections  were  known  to 
lean  another  way,  having  also  declined  to  dismiss  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  father.  Peel  said  that  he  concluded  King  Leopold 
would  be  her  great  adviser.  If  Leopold  is  prudent,  however, 
he  wUl  not  hurry  over  here  at  the  very  first  moment,  which 
would  look  like  an  impatience  to  establish  his  influence,  and 
if  he  does,  the  first  result  will  be  every  sort  of  jealousy  and 
discord  between  him  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  elements 
of  intrigue  do  not  seem  wanting  in  this  embryo  Court.  Be- 
sides the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Leopold,  find  Conroy  of  course, 
Caradoo '  is  suspected  of  a  design  and  an  expectation  to  be- 
come a  personage ;  and  Lord  Durham  is  on  his  way  home, 
and  his  return  ia  regarded  with  no  little  curiosity,  because  he 
may  endeavor  to  play  a  great  political  part,  and  materially  to 
influence  the  opinions,  or  at  least  the  councils,  of  the  Queen, 
^Vhat  renders  speculation  so  easy,  and  events  uncertain,  ia 
the  absolute  ignorance  of  everybody,  without  exception,  of 
the  character,  disposition,  and  capacity  of  the  Princess.  She 
'  [Colonel  Caradoo,  afterwnrd  Lord  Howden ;  died  in  18T3.] 
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has  been  kopt  in  sucli  jealous  seclufiion  by  her  mother  (never 
haying  slept  out  of  her  bedroom,  nor  been  alone  with  anybody 
but  herself  and  the  Baroness  Lehzen),  that  not  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, none  of  the  attendants  at  Kensington,  not  even 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  her  governess,  have  any  idea 
what  she  is,  or  what  she  promises  to  be.  It  is  therefore  no 
difficult  matter  to  form  and  utter  conjectures  which  nobody 
can  contradict  or  gainsay  but  by  other  coojectures  equally  un- 
certain and  fallacious.  The  Tories  are  in  great  consternation 
at  the  King's  approaching  death,  from  the  advantage  which 
they  foresee  their  opponents  must  derive  from  it  as  far  as  the 
extension  of  their  term  of  power  is  concerned,  and  they  prog- 
nosticate, according  to  tbeir  custom,  all  sorts  of  dismal  conse- 
quences, none  of  which,  of  course,  will  come  to  pass.  N'othing 
willhappen,  because,  in  this  country,  «o;Aj«^  ever  does.  The 
Whigs,  to  do  them  justice,  behave  with  great  decency ;  what- 
ever they  may  really  feel,  they  express  a  very  proper  concern, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Melbourne  really  feels  the  concern  he  ex- 
presses. The  public  in  general  don't  seem  to  care  much,  and 
only  wonder  wbat  will  happen. 

_  Jime  Vtth. — Yesterday  the  King  was  better,  so  as  to  pro- 
mise a  prolongation  of  his  existence,  though  not  his  recovery. 
An  intimation  came  from  Windsor,  that  it  was  desired  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  in  the  Churches  for  him ;  so  the  Privy 
Council  assembled  to  order  this,  but  on  assembling  the  Bishop 
of  London  objected  to  the  form  which  had  been  used  upon 
the  last  and  other  occasions  (an  order  made  by  the  Lords  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  prepare  a  form  of  prayer), 
asserting  that  the  Lords  had  no  power  to  make  such  an  order, 
and  it  was  even  doubted  by  lajjryers  whether  the  King  him- 
*elf  had  power  to  order  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  or  the  use 
of  the  particular  prayers  ;  and  admitting  that  he  had,  it  was 
in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  as  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
that  tfte  Lords  0/  the  Council  had  no  power  whatever  of  the 
kind.  They  admitted  that  he  was  correct  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  consequently,  instead  of  an  order  to  the  Archbishop, 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  prayers  should  be  offered  up  was 
conveyed  to  the  Coundil,  and  a  communication  to  that  effect 
was  directed  to  be  made  to  the  Archbishop.  The  King's 
pleasure  being  thus  conveyed,  it  is  his  duty  to  obey,  and  the 
Bishops  have  power  to  direct  their  clergy  to  pray  for  the 
King,  The  Bishop  of  London  would  Lave  preferred  that  a 
prayer  for  his  recovery  as  for  a  sick  person,  but  mentioning 
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him  by  name,  sbould  have  been  adopted,  but  the  Archbishop 
was  prepared  with  his  form  of  prayer,  and  it  was  directed  to 
be  used. 

June  18(A.-- The  King  lingers  on  ;  yesterday  be  sent  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  him. 

An  attack  (but  a  feeble  one)  was  made  upon  Palmecston 
the  other  night,  about  Sir  Charles  Vaughan's  appointment  to 
relieve  Lord  Ponsonby  at  Constantinople,  to  which  he  made, 
as  usual,  a  feeble  and  inefficient  answer,  but  the  real  story  did 
not  come  out.  The  whole  liistory  of  Lord  Ponsonby  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  a  man  in  favor  or  with  powerful 
protection  may  do  with  impunity,  and  it  is  the  more  striking 
because  Palmerston  is  the  most  imperious  of  ofBeial  despots, 
and  yet  has  invariably  truckled  to  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-law. 
Wlien  Ponsonby  was  appointed  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
the  affairs  of  the  Bast  were  in  a  most  critical  state,  notwith- 
standing which  nothing  would  induce  him  to  repair  to  his 
post,  and  he  loitered  away  several  months  at  Naples,  while 
Russia  was  maturing  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  and  when  the 
iresence  of  an  English  Ambassador  was  of  vital  importance, 
'his  was  overlooked,  because  to  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-law 
every  thing  was  permitted.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Urquhart 
as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  greatly  dis- 
pleased Lord  Ponsonby,  who  resolved  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  him,  and  accordingly  the  Chancellerie  at  Constanti- 
nople li£is  presented  the  amusing  spectacle  of  an  Ambassador 
and  Secretary  of  Embassy  who  do  not  speak  to  each  other, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  has  had  no  functions  whatever  to  dis- 
charge. A  short  time  ago  Lord  Ponsonby  applied  for  leave 
of  absence,  which  was  given  to  him,  and  the  Government  here 
hoped  that  when  he  came  home  he  would  not  think  of  return- 
ing, and  secretly  resolved  that  if  they  could  help  it,  he  should 
not^  But  as  Mr.  Urquhart  had  been  placed  in  this  strange 
position,  and  besides,  since  his  appointment,  they  had  found 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was  altogether  fit  for  such  a  trust, 
it  was  impossible  to  leave  him  at  Constantinople  as  chargi 
d'affaires  during  his  chiefs  absence,  so  they  got  Sir  Charles 
Vaughan  to  go  out  on  what  was  called  a  special  mission, 
though  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty. Sir  Charles  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Malta,  and 
from  thence  to  send  a  steamer  to  Constantinople,  which  was 
to  announce  his  arrival  and  bring  back  Lord  Ponsonby. 
Sir  Charles,  accordingly,  sent  his  Secretary  of  Embassy  to 
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announce  him,  who,  when  he  arrived  off  Constantinople,  was 
met  by  an  absolute  prohibition  from  Ponsonby  to  land  at  all, 
and  a  flat  refusal  on  his  part  to  stir.  The  Secretary  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  hia  principal  and  report  his 
reception,  and  he  in  his  turn  had  nothing  to  do  but  report  his 
ridiculous  position  to  hia  employers  at  home,  and  await  their 
orders.  The  result  has  been  that  Sir  Charles  is  ordered  home, 
and  Lord  Ponsonby  remains,  so  that  Palraerston  has  knocked 
under.  Ponsonby  has  carried  his  point,  and  Vaughan  has  had 
a  ffiro  to  Malta  and  back,  for  which  the  public  has  to  pay. 

June  19(A. — Yesterday  the  King  was  sinking  feist;  the 
Sacrament  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  said,  "This  is  the  18th  of  June;  I  should 
like  to  live  to  see  the  sun  of  Waterloo  set."  Last  night  I  met 
the  Duke,  and  dined  at  the  Duchess  of  Cannizzaro's,  who  after 
dinner  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  laurel  (in  joke  of  course), 
when  they  all  stood  up  and  drank  his  health,  and  at  night 
tliey  sang  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  day.  He  asked  me  whether 
Melbourne  had  had  any  communication  with  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria. I  said  1  did  not  know,  but  thought  not.  He  said,  "He 
ought.  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  present 
King  for  a  month  before  George  IV.  died.  George  IV.  was 
for  a  month  quite  as  bad  as  this  King,  and  I  sent  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  bulletins  every  day,  and  besides  wrote  to  him  tlje 
private  accounts  I  received,  and,  what  is  very  odd,  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  him  in  the  course  of  this.  He  constantly  wrote 
to  me,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  told  me  he  meant  to  make 
me  his  Minister.  I  felt  this  was  a  very  awkward  subject  for 
me  to  enter  upon,  and  that  I  could  not,  being  the  Minister  of 
the  King,  with  any  propriety  treat  with  his  successor,  so  I 
resolved  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  this  part  of  his  letter, 
and  I  did  not.  He  was  very  indignant  at  this,  and  com- 
plained to  his  friends  (to  Lord  Cassilis,  for  instance)  that  I 
had  behaved  very  rudely  to  him.  When  I  met  him — for  I 
met  him  constantly  at  Windsor,  and  in  the  King's  room — he 
was  very  cold  in  his  manner,  but  I  took  no  notice,  and  went 
on  as  before." 

June  21st. — The  King  died  at  twenty  minutes  after  two 
yesterday  morning,  and  the  young  Queen  met  the  Council 
at  Kensington  Palace  at  eleven.  Never  was  any  thing  like 
the  first  impression  she  produced,  or  the  chorus  of  praise 
and  admiration  which  is  raised  about  her  manner  and  be- 
haviorj  and  certainly  not  without  justice.      It    was  very  ex- 
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traordinary,  and  BOinething  far  beyond  what  was  looked  for. 
Her  extreme  youth  and  iuesperienoe,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  world  concerning  her,  naturally  excited  intense  curiosity 
to  see  how  she  would  act  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  assemblage  at  the  Palace,  notmth standing 
the  sliort  notice  which  was  given.  The  firsb  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  teach  ber  her  lesson,  which  for  this  purpose 
Melbourne  had  himself  to  learn.  I  gave  him  the  Council 
papers,  and  explained  all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  he  went 
and  explained  all  this  to  her.  He  asked  her  if  she  would 
enter  the  room  accompanied  by  the  Great  Officers  of  State, 
but  she  said  she  would  come  in  alone.  When  the  Lords  were 
assembled  the  Lord  President  informed  them  of  the  King's 
death,  and  suggested,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  that  a  few 
of  them  should  repair  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  in- 
form her  of  the  event,  and  that  their  Lordships  were  assembled 
in  consequence;  and  accordingly  the  two  Royal  Dukes,  the 
two  Archbishops,  the  Chancellor,  and  Melbourne,  went  with 
him.  The  Queen  received  them  in  the  adjoining  room  alone. 
As  soon  as  they  had  returned  the  proclaniation  was  read  and 
the  usual  order  passed,  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
the  Queen  entered,  accompanied  by  her  two  uncles,  who  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her.  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took  her  seat, 
and  then  read  her  speech  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  audible  voice, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  embarrassment.  She 
was  quite  plainly  dressed,  and  in  mourning.  After  she  had 
read  her  speech  and  taken  and  signed  the  oath  for  the  security 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Privy  CouncOors  were  sworn, 
the  two  Eoyal  Dukes  '  first,  by  themselves;  and  as  these  two 
old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt  before  her,  eweaiing  allegiance  and 
kissing  her  hand,  I  saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  slie  felt 
the  contrast  between  their  civil  and  their  natural  relations, 
and  this  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which  she  evinced.  Her 
manner  to  them  was  very  graceful  and  engaging;  she  kissed 
them  both,  and  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved  toward  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  farthest  from  her  and  too  infirm  to 
reach  her.  She  seemed  rather  bewildered  at  the  multitude  of 
men  who  were  sworn,  and  who  came  one  after  another  to  kiss 
her  hand,  but  she  did  not  speak  to  anybody,  nor  did  she  make 
the  slightest  difierence  in  her  manner,  or  show  any  in  her 
countenance,  to  any  individual  of  any  rank,  station,  or  party. 
The  Duke  of  Combridge  wns  in 
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I  partioularly  watched  her  when  Melbourne  and  the  Ministers 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  approached  her.  She 
went  through  the  whole  ceremony,  occasionally  looking  at 
Melbourne  for  instruction  when  she  had  any  doubt  what  to  do 
which  hardly  ever  occurred,  and  with  perfect  calmness  and 
self-possession,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  graceful  modesty 
and  propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingratiating.  When 
the  business  was  done  she  retired  as  she  had  entered,  and  I 
could  see  that  nobody  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  Lord  Lana- 
downe  insisted  upon  being  declared  President  of  the  OouuoU 
(and  I  wag  obliged  to  write  a  declaration  for  him  to  read  to 
that  effect),  though  it  was  not  usual  The  speech  was  ad- 
mired, except  by  Brougham,  who  appeared  in  a  considerable 
state  of  excitement.  He  said  to  Peel  (whom  he  was  standing 
near,  and  with  whom  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  communicating), 
"Amelioration,  that  is  not  English;  you  might  perhaps  say 
Wisiioration,  but  improvement  is  the  proper  word."  "  Oh  " 
said  Peel,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  the  word;  it  is  generally  used." 
"  You  object,"  said  Brougham,  "  to  the  sentiment,  T  object  to 
the  grammar."  "  No,"  said  Peel,  "  I  don't  object  to  the  sen- 
timent." "  Well,  then,-  she  pledges  herself  to  the  policy  of 
our  Goyemment,"  said  Brougham.  Peel  told  me  this,  which 
passed  m  the  room  and  near  to  the  Queen.  He  likewise  said 
how  amazed  he  was  at  her  manner  and  behavior,  at  her  appar- 
ent deep  sense  of  her  situation,  her  modesty,  and  at  the  same 
time  her  firmness.  She  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  awed,  but  not 
daunted,  and  afterward  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  the 
same  thing,  and  added  that  if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter 
he  could  not  have  desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part  better. 
It  was  settled  that  she  was  to  hold  a  Council  at  St.  James's 
this  day,  and  be  proclaimed  there  at  ten  o'clock,  and  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  Lord  Albemarle,  who  went  to  her  and 
told  her  he  was  come  to  take  her  orders.  She  said,  "I  have 
no  orders  to  give;  you  know  all  this  so  much  better  than  I 
do,  that  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  I  am  to  be  at  St.  James's  at 
ton  to-morrow,  and  must  beg  you  to  find  me  a  conveyance 
proper  for  the  occasion."  Accordingly  he  went  and  fetched 
her  in  state  with  a  great  escort.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
m  the  carriage  with  her,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  little 
shouting,  and  to  see  so  few  bats  off  as  she  went  bv.  I  rode 
down  the  Park,  and  saw  her  appear  at  the  window  when  she 
was  proclaimed.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  there,  but  not 
prominent ;  the  Queen  was  surrounded  by  her  Ministers,  and 
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couj-fcsied  repeatedly  to  the  people,  who  dii]  not,  however, 
hurrah  till  Ixird  Lansdowre  gave  them  the  signal  from  the 
windoiv.  At  twelve  she  held  a  Council,  at  which  she  pre- 
sided with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  doing  nothing 
else  all  her  life,  and  though  Lord  Lansdowne  and  my  colleague 
had  contrived  between  tbem  to  make  some  confusion  with 
the  Council  papers,  she  was  not  put  out  by  it,  SJie  looked 
very  well,  and  though  so  small  in  stature,  and  without  much 
pretension  to  beauty,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manner  and  the 
good  expression  of  her  countenance  give  her  on  the_  whole  a 
very  agreeable  appearance,  and  with  her  youth  inspire  an  ex- 
cessive interest  in  all  who  approach  her,  and  which  I  can't 
help  feeling  myself.  After  the  Council  she  received  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  and  after  them  the  Judges.  They  all 
kissed  her  hand,  but  she  said  nothing  to  any  of  them,  very 
different  in  this  from  her  predecessor,  who  used  to  harangue 
them  all,  and  had  a  speech  ready  for  everybody. 

Oonyngham,  when  he  came  to  her  with  the  intelligence  o£ 
the  King's  death,  brought  a  request  from  the  Queen  Dowager 
thai  she  might  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Windsor  till  after 
the  funeral,  and  she  has  written  her  a  letter  couched  in  the 
kindest  terras,  begging  her  to  consult  nothing  but  her  ov/n 
health  and  convenience,  and  to  remain  at  Windsor  just  as  long 
as  she  pleases.  In  sliort,  she  appears  to  act  with  every  sort 
o£  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  good  sense,  and_  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  nothing  can  be  more  iavorable  than  the  im- 
pression she  has  made,  and  nothing  can  promise  better  than 
her  manner  and  conduct  do,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  count 
too  confidently  upon  her  judgment  and  discretion  in  more 
weighty  matters.  No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  personal  demeanor  of  the  present  and  the  late  sov- 
ereigns at  their  respective  accessions.  William  TV.  was  a 
man  who,  coming  to  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
five,  was  so  excited  by  the  exaltation,  that  he  nearly  went 
mad,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  thousand  extravagances 
of  language  and  conduct,  to  the  alarm  or  amusement  of  all 
who  witnessed  his  strange  freaks ;  and  though  he  was  shorts 
ly  afterward  sobered  down  into  more  becoming  habits,  he 
alwavs  continued  to  be  something  of  a  blackguard  and 
Eome'thing  more  of  a  buffoon.  It  is  but  fair  to  his  memory  at 
the  same  time  to  say  that  ho  was  a  good-natured,  kind-heart- 
ed, and  well-meaning  man,  and  he  always  acted  an  honorable 
and  straightforward,  if  not  always  a  sound  and  discreet,  part. 
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The  two  principal  Ministers  of  his  reign,  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Lord  Grey  (though  the  former  was  only  his  Min- 
ister for  a  few  months),  have  both  spoken  of  him  to  me  with 
strong  expressions  of  personal  regard  and  esteem.  The 
young  Queen,  who  might  well  be  either  dazzled  or  confounded 
with  the  grandeur  and  novelty  o£  hev  situation,  seems  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  behaves  with  a  decorum  aud  pro- 
priety beyond  her  years,  and  with  all  the  sedateness  and  dig- 
nity the  want  of  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  her  uncle. 
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Holland  House,  iSO. 

Aaoot  Races, iesi,L491;  1883, H,  169. 

Attwood,  CJuilrmsn  of  the  Bhrolaghum  Un- 
ion,  IL  le,  IT :  ^roclaaiatloa  agidnst,  24. 

Auokhmd,  Lord,  Board  of  Trada,  L  413 ;  rirat 
I:Drd  of  the  Admlralhr,  IL  246,  267 ;  on  the 
Biota  of  aflMra,  P"  ■  ™— *t — .  -f.i,  .  j 
mlr^g- In  Lori 


ihe  Ktiie'i  address  to  '•'■m^  ib. 


!LOE,  VBlat  to 


BagoC,  Lord,  conduct  to  Lord  HarrowbJ,  H. 

B^  Bay  ot  1. 2S0. 
Baring.  HpDseDt  1. 401, 


Boring.  Franoia,  Chalrmrai  of  the  W^est  India 
Committee,  IL  410. 

Bamea,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Nrntu,  1. 483,  II. 
24;  nogoHatlons  wlti,  iljr  supportlnjr  the 
Government^  808,  8W ;  dinea  with  Lord 
Lyndharst,  313, 81B;  ajannof,at  thapro- 
vaiUnff  apirit.  881. 

Itarrl.  Madame  du,  K.  23, 

Barry,  Dr,,  sent  to  Sunderland,  11, 20 :  report 
on  eholers,  id. 

Bat\  Chanter  of  the  Order  of  the,  L  210. 

BBthnrat,EarL  lord  Prealdent,  L 106;  donth 

Baainrst,  Oountesa,  conversation  with,  L  *)3. 
BBthnrat,  Hon,  Wlllism,  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  t>nmci^  1. 406,  429 ;  delay  in  applet- 


.dbiGoogle 


Bwoia  Id  Clia-Ii  nf  flie  Coun. 
enimt-Cvioiiel  Hod.  aejmo 


BEudrund,  Gena^l,  1,   SSi;   vl 

BeaDckvc,  Loiil  Aureus,  dancup 

dsDtia  with  thfl  Kin^,  IL  13i 
Belgian  question,  tte,  Bottlomoot 
BelgiDin,  ravoliitlon  1    '  "' 


iset^ed  si 


0  o£415!  depi 


fcb,  6l)6j  Frenet  Brmj 


n-elmthSlrEogQ' 

iTonUon  o£  11. 803. 

^e  _de,  la  la  Tendie,  11.  IIT, 


id,  61)6:  Freneh  Brmy  reliiaes  to  feove, 
uii  i  end  of  hostUitiea  with  the  Dntoli,  B18 
Ooufai-ecca,  16B«,  IL  11a. 
Balmoi-a,  £arl  o^  Governor  of  Jamafoa,  J. 

Belvo'lr  Castle,  IL  309. 

BenBon.   Canon,   aormon   at   the    Templs 

Church,  i,  453. 
Bentinck,  Might  Hoc.  Lord  'millam,  de«re« 

to  he  opuolntaa  Governor- Qonsnil  oflcdla, 

1. 00 ;  addreeB  to  the  elaotorB  of  Slasgow, 

IL  41X1,  461:  gimllHea  of.  ieO:  InaoFinllon 

on  nionttmenfln  hoB"-"'  ifli 
Bentinel,  Loi-d  Hamr, . 

ereelev, '  ""> 
Baivoro,  C 
Barri,  Sm 

Ben7,Mi8s, 

Benyer,  M„  IL  494;  anpcsranoe  o^  496. 
Bum,  Eight  Hon.  Wliaiim  Draper,  tee  I 

"Wynftord. 
Betlmsl  Green,  dietress  In,  IL  64. 
Beiley,  J-ocS,  Chanacllor  of  ths  Dnchj 

Blckarstetii,  Henry,  gee  Lord  Lsntrdale. 


Bloomfleld,  BIr  Banlomln,  dismlsail  of,  1. 46. 

Bloimt,  Ebt.  Mr.,  sermon,  11. 119. 

£od:r-snBtcherB,  11,  Si. 

BologDB,  L  343. 

Bonapurto,  Emperor  Xapolenn,  in  Uio  100 
days,  L  21;  cBmpslcna  of,  oeEFribad  by 
Uarihnl  Mormonf,  3S6. 

Eonnparta,  Lonls  Napoleon,  Sti-aBbnre  at- 
tempt, IL  4BB. 

BonapartB,  Josapli,  at  dinner  at  Lady  Coik'B, 

Bonaparte,  Lnalen,  Introduced  to  tlie  Duke 
of  Wollliwtnn,  il,  ITS;  at  fllnner  at  Lady 

Boodle'e,  dinner  at,  1.  433. 
Boeenqnet,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  .l"!-"  t>.^^a 
'- a  PriTy  ConnclU 


necdotcs  lost, 


BoBlogne,  li.  SOI. 

Bunrbon,  Duko  de,  dsalh  of.  1. 

Bonrmont,  Marehol  de,  marolii 

Bourne,' Eight  Hon. 
SLite  IQr  the  Home 

Moore'on,  h ;  care. 


DcpartincQt,  1. 


1,  li,  449;   Chealerfleld  Pa- 


Bi-ldgemiter  House,  drami 

EC,  11.  m,  4T8. 
Bridgeivater  Election,  II.  53 
Bil^ton,  the  Court  at,  IS 


jt,lL19. 

Broglie,  Dufce  de,  conduct  i 
"—'—-0^6,11.444, 


Bronehain,Locd,atlaok  npon.ln  QuaHcrlii 
Se^ea,i.ti;  speeoh on  the  Oueen's  trial 
ao;  latter  te  the  Qneao,  48;  eli^riiiitcr  of 
09;  qualities o^ 8^  SIM;  appoiiiloil  Lord 


doraesKinilno-..'"  .'  '.'     i     .-,','.: 

Bentatlon  of  Y*'!  I.  . '  .  r  - 

Jn(lBo'480;  ;it  lii'  i  '      ■  i;  ..   ,.,"' 

clirfm*  de  old  i;.i-ca[  sal  iiii\  imaMiia 
of  BJltlng  at  the  Privy,  Council,  ii,  ail: 
speech  on  the  Euulai)  Loul  40 :  qoorrel 
with  Bneden,  109;  anaodote  of,  110;  BUI 
liircrestfiignew  Court  of  Appeal  IM;  Bifl 
ohjocted  to,  ]»« :  .Judirid  Commitlr^  of  the 
PrivyOooacliP.i'Mv:;  .'■'.-.„.  I-      ■    ..  „f 

183;  aneodolts  i.f '"■  "  ■'  ,'.'.  ''  :',',i 
eii> William II (>■].        ,      ,.    ■    ■  .  I  ,.  ,,„, 

changes, ».,-dWt].-,  ,i,'  'n  n-,  if  j-'i  :  ■  ;.i,i- 


Chnidi.  2M;  and  the  JSm'eg,  M)2;  Lord 
ChanoenoF  In  Lord  Melbounie'g  Adminis- 
tration, S6Tj  and  Lord  ■Westuieatb,  BIS: 
conduct  In  the  Weatmeaa  case,  ».,-  814 
ai6:  TBTsatUl^  ot;  278:  Hneij  applied  ta 
*6.,-  Greek  epWrna,  ift.f  ambition  o£ 
3T4;  In  BeotlonJd,  381;  communicate  to 
the  TiBus  the  All  of  Lord  Melbonme'a 
first  AdnilnlBtratlon,  ass  J  reslrne  the  Great 
SeaI.eOl;  takes  leave  of  the  Bar,  ».,■  leke 
ftr  the  Chief  BaronBhlp,a06;  anecdote,  82»; 
conduot  ot;  tn  the  ease  of  Bwlft  v».  Kelly 
208,400;  on  the  London  Hnlyerelty  ChS- 
ter  804 ;  judgment  In  the  case  of  Bnlft  m, 
Kelly,  40fl;  on  tte  Corporation  Bill.  410 
violence  In  the  Honse  of  Lords,  4» ;  ill- 


BLlmv,  Baron  von,  on  English  afiWrB,  IL 
Bulwiffi,  Sir  Edward  l^tton,  li.  469, 
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re  or  6d  tor  'WeatDiln- 


era  vrtlli,  on  ©"Con- 
di h  Broireiy,  1. 488. 
G    rge,  Lord  ol  liB  Traos- 

L<rd  Moo       L  L  83! ;  chnrac- 

e     I, 

ran  DGD  n  E  H    h  DuchesB  of,  m- 


H      S    fe  rattord.ThnTjaasft- 

oTE       48  116;  Bneodote 

Go       or  Gonoralship 

H      George,  Foreign  Secre- 


Csnning,  Mr"OhmleB,  ofiSrod  s  Lordsliip  of 

the  Kbesbtt,  U.  MS 
Ginnlzairo  DuchcsB  o£ll  17S,  orowna  the 

Duke  of  ■Welltarton,  6lT 
Canterbaiy.  Archbieliop  ot  fndeclBlon  oftlii- 

tL  M,  »;  Iroportsnoe  of  aupi)cil  of  the, 

CanterbiiTT,  Tiflconnt,  declines  lo  go  to  Cnn- 

ada,  11.  m. 
CBpo  dl  Monto,  i,  2S5. 


Carnnrvon,  EnS  of.  refuses  to  move  (lie  ad- 
dregs  Id  the  House  otJMiBs,  ii,  3^18. 

Ctamllae,  Qneen,  return  of,  L  24 ;  falsi  ot  27, 
80;  BiieDdotfl  of,  11.  901. 

Caryalho,  MlnistM  ot  nnance  lo  Dom  Feflro, 


Onto  Blreet  Consplmoj-,  Hio,  L  EB. 

Cnjla,  Modune  dn,  1.  ^;  dinner  at  the  Dnl« 

ofWoainBton'B,lSB!  Bironeer's  vere es  on, 

lea ;  iliTOrite  of  Louis  XVIII,,  iU  103. 
Ceuls.  the  Moat.  1.  Hi. 
Ohampolllon,  Jean  Fmnfots,  death  ot,  IL 104. 
/'I.,!.,,.*.  '"^^  «  j^TH  King,"  I  ""' 

, _  idlle,  the  g — 

Chapel,  near  Holland  E 

cenEecrated,  U,  €41. 
Casrles  I.,  KiDg,  head  0^   dlscoreied  at 

Windsor,  i.  m\  executioner  o(  li.  2ta. 
Oiailes  X.,  King,  of  France,  orrlral  of;  In 

Ihigland,  1  8S3 ;  at  Lnlworih  C^tle,  B64 ; 

Chorlotto, Queciuinnoes ot  1, 1,  a. 
Chprlotte,  H.E.ILthe  PriuccSB,  anecdotes 

of,  IL  iiO. 
Chwti-Qs,  H.  E.  H.  the  Dno  de,  arrival  of,  L 

Chatham.  Earl  oC  death  of,  11.  411. 

Chatsworth,  hospttoll^  at,  1. 202 ;  ohai'aac  at, 
i/i.;  party  at  to. 

Cneateradd  Fanere,  the,  H.  450. 

Cholera  hi  llnssla,  1. 4(^ ;  account  of,  465; 
prerenUve  meaanrea  agati        ""    "  '" 

effect  on  trade,  L  460;    ., 

alarm  about,  COO ;  at  Berlin.  521 ,  . 
.    ...  .   ..    ..  „..  ..  Mflraellles, 


vai  of;  41 


dcrland,  U.  IS,  31 ;  at  Marseilles,  81 ;  on 
the  decline,  SS;  near  Edihhnrgh.  411:  hi 
London,  01,  OS;  In  Bethnsl  Green,  64;  ac- 


of,  ri ;  dWiDtlon  d£  86;  in 

SI ;  alarm  In  London,  IDIt,  10>- 
Christini,  Qneen,  o*  " — '-   " 


.      ,  ,  .      ,  IL  228,  281 ;  re- 

ported flight  ol  478 :  courage  ot  432. 

Christmaa-treefl,  mtroanced  by  Filhcesfi  lie- 
ven  Bt  Psnshanger,  1.  220. 

Church  KU,  the  Oomnuttee  on,  ii.  341. 

Cbnreli  Betorm,  II.  241, 

atv,  tifl,  Bdfltess  to  the  Ehir ,  L  488 :  Uln- 
minaUon  hi,  4TS;  election,  :886,  II.  32^,  330, 

0>!1  iist.  the,  excess  of  expenditure  on,  ]'. 
216;  tor  debates  on,  eee  Commons,  House 

Clanrlcarde,  Marquis  of,  fiworn  In  a  Filvy 
Councilor,  1,  M. 

Clarence,  H.  E.  U,  the  Duke  of.  Lord  High 
Admiral,  1.  SO ;  I'cmo™!  of,  trom  the  Dfflco 
of  Lord  High  Admhal,  117,119.    *eWil- 

Cobhetl,  VllEam,  trial  ofi  i,  181 ;  returned 

and  Sir  E^irtPeel  "lOO.  '^ 
CMhiiinc,  Lord,  at  Florence,  1.  26S;  villa 

■™w  with  the  Duke 

^lien  Bin,  I.  l:Sr. 
;  debate  on  grant  te 


Wellhiglon, 


[ne,26,37,  82;aroBUH 
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lebata on CathoUo Hel  Tltill  8 
II  d  viB  ™  on  GothD  c  Ed  of  ] 
Cnthol  c  1  el  Bi  1  road  b  third  tli 
Fe^sacj  nnl  Uvll  LM,  SSi  de 
thfi  L  '^hi  mot  'tioD,  3TT  Qobati 
a  U  L  at  44  aimomiOTDait  of 
lo  m  B  I  iS  Pension  List,  441 
on  Irolanl  464    Badgot  of  1^1  41 

arsC  Bcflirin  BilL  4M  debabs  on 
ltinnBm,4IIl  ^    deb. to  on  the 


EX.  535 

Conyn^Mai  Ma  ma  of.  Fostmiislcr-Gen- 
sraLll  248  i  T 

Cro  -E  jcwe    40    Court  intiiguoB,  ITQ. 
ConyDElmm  Lord  Frsnois,  1. 42. 
Cmiro^  ffistoiy  of  tio  Grand  Tiiier,  iJ. 

CorounUon,  tho  of  W  Umm  IV,  decMed  on, 
L4B0  prepnratoDS  for,  4UI,  4a6,49T;  68- 
tlmnbsf     Ml  disputes  over  the  urrange- 

CottCBlinin  Lord  Lord  Higli  CMnceUor,  il. 


OJ    Iriah  Tithe  Queat 


<fin 


Cooneii,  Trirr     snttee  oass  befbrs  the,  K. 

IDi    ombargo  on  Dutcli  Bhlps,  ISB ;  meat- 
ng  of  Iho  on  the  London  DnlveriJij  peU- 

tloD  230    connter  petition  of  Oxford  and 

Oambridge  i6 
Co  iiioU,  Cob  net    the  first  of  Lord  Mel- 

of  Btr  Eobert  PeeTs  AdrainietrallQii,  aifl. 
Qarden  Thestrcal  Fimd  Dinner,  1. 


174 


Ode  1 


le  the  Gi^nd  Duke,  Accident 


of  Joimaon,    i  «8 ,  re 

7  H  tho  Duke  ot  oppose 
Kelief  Blli,  i.  iWj  in- 
183  ineolta  Lndy  ijrnd- 
luurrei  with  Lord  LJBd- 

ic  innd  H  !■  H  the  Duel 
r  IianE,flaitliof  !  11)1. 


DALBEBQ  S  kc  de  letter  en  li^iiropem 
«aklm.i  893 
DaweoR,  Ele:ht  Bon  C^eiire  Eolicrt,  npeeeh 
on   OMUolo  Emnndpotion.  i,  IIJ,  ISO; 
B  ora  n  B  P  iT)  Co  noiior,  41fl. 
De  ".aies  I  Ike  *i  0  He  of  LouU  XVIIL, 


ijbyGoogle 


:  io  tlrn  Cnurt  of  S 


DedtO,  M.,  Uutct  M 
et.Join-  "  ■"■■ 


,_, .1,  Chamberlain  to  Qneen 

AdeloldB,  11.  134;  ewoni  in  Privy  Cgun- 

Ilemiioii,   lortl.   corresponilfjico  wUi  Cie 

ii,  ll«i'].ni-d  ChlBf-JiiBtlce,  Ifel;  qualllics 
oi;  I2r'>;  iiK^rtingo^  M'ltli]j>rd  BTOuffhora, 
lij  ilciliunlsiilie,  280;  rolfled  to  Hie  Paer- 

TJwbj-  l>ili)-,  lie,  H.  STB,  BT*,  B8T. 

l>a  iioe.  Lord,  Id  Eomfl.  i,  &18, 

l>o  Boa,  Colonel,  lie  Hop.  AilJinr  Join  IIlll, 

deaOi  of,  1.  es;  dumcti'r  ot,  m. 
Dlokenaon,  Captain,  trial  o^  by  court-mar- 

Dlebltsch,  Marshal,  deatli  o^  Horn  cholera,  1. 


DlaraEJi  llenlamSi,  prigkctii  for 

PBi-lianicnt,il.8I5. 
DU8enU«'  Marriaga  Bin,  fi.  848, 


Dover,  Lord,  reslgiis  llie  WooilB  and  For- 
GEta,  L  MS ;  orested  a  Peei',  IM ;  death  of, 
IL  172i  charfloler  ot  *i.;  IJfe  ol  Treder- 
1cl[  II.,  lit:  boolt  on  the  Man  In  tha  Iron 
Unefc.  if. 

Dowa,  deanery  oC  U,  ^»- 

Drox  ti.  Gi-osTenor,  oese  o(  U.22;  Innsi^ 
aa»a.l5T;  dedeion  on,  181!;  final  meeting 


it  9eci*tary  of  State  (hr  For 

"    6ccontn.ih  o£iLT8.TJ 
iUu,'    qaolation  ll'sm  the,  1 


OB,   enlBy  of  ibel,  IH,   at  HlUlngdoa, 

Dinhani  Earl  ot  qnarrel  with  Lady  Jersey, 

attack  on  Lord  Gray  at  a  Cobinet  dinner, 
S4,  mdene'<B  of,  11,  retnra  tmm  Eua- 
eti,  IW ,  YlolenLO  o^  tb  ,  created  an  earl, 

DnaniB,  Sli  FortnnaluB,  dhrner  at  the  liouse 
OS,  II.  m. 


■pAST.  Sir  E.  Hyde,  Sivora  ii.  Ptiiy  Cciin- 

Ebrlngtim,  Viscauiit,  mores  a  lote  of  confl- 

daoce  In  the  Govei'nmenl,  IL  18, 15. 
Ebm7,  Loi-d,  sworn  In  a  Privy  Oonudlor,  L 

Egremonl.  E.id   of  jit   Prtwotth,  ii.  120; 


Eliot  Lorf,  return  of,  from  Spain,  il,  803; 
converBallon  viidi  LoolB  Philippe,  iS. 

EllonboroHKh,  Eml  oj  Lord  Mvy  Seal,  1. 
loa :  letter  b>  Sir  John  Msleohn,  281 :  on 
■Wcfit  India  afiili^a,  11. 141 :  on  Egypt,  1*2 ; 

Seceh  on  admis^on  of  Dlsaentera  to  the 
glreral^,  832. 
Ellesmere,  Earl  ot  Irish  Becretary,  L 124. 
Elllce,  Bight  Hon.  Edvnrd,  U.  269 ;  and  tho 
Colehester  election,  SSS;  Seeretary  for  Wai', 

Elliot'  Fredai^  letter  from  Canada,  II.  4*3. 
Epsom  racea,  1681,  L  470 ;  In  18B8,  IL 160. 
Ersklne,  KlgM  Hon.  Thomas   swom  Id  a 

Privy  Counollar,  IL  Bl;  Chief  Judge  In 

Bankmplcy,  if>- 
Kaoara,  Dnehease  d",  at  a  party  given  hy  the 

Dnke  of  Wellington.  1. 182. 
Bate,  air  Augnstna  d',  behavior  of,  1.  633. 
Eslerhazy,  Prlnoe  Panl,  oonversetlon  with,  t 

890 :  on  Belgiim  aOtlis,  Gil ;  on  Uie  state 

of  England,  H,  ISO;  on  afflilra  In  Europe, 


d8;;< 


Enrope,  state  0(1.464;  lnlSSl,516;  inl9E6, 

Evans,  General  de  Lacy,  IL  408;  reportol 

death  of,  ill. 
Evana,  the  Incendiary,  arrest  ot  L 116,  _ 

Interview  w 


1  of,  ill. 

(vltiiLord 
Grey.lL  le'i  talents  ot  SS ;  ambidon  ol, S& 

FALCK.  Baron.  L  868,  890. 
JFerdlnani  Emperor,  of  Aualrla,  Ii.  4S0 
FergDseon,  Eight  Hon.  Cntlar,  Judge  Advo- 

Fieaohl,  coDsplrai^,  11.  41B. 


Fjlmlarence,  Colonel  George,  its  Munster, 

Eail  of. 
FltaelaroncB,  Lord  Ffederlck.  resigns  Bppolnt- 


Pitmlarence,  Lnpd  AnguBtua,  at  Ascot,  L  482; 
Fitsdsrence,  Lady  Anguata,  marriage  ot  U. 
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Flomy,  Cordlnai,  L  _ 

Florence,  L  SM;  Blehts  at,  KB;  aoetety  nt, 
-"—'"3,  Ufa,  HbS;  piotui-ee,  25T; 


Grand  Du^a, 
Ifoley,  LOiil.  aworn  in  i 
«6;  Lord-LienloiiHUI 


Privy  Cmmollw, 


FonUlQEiiHe,  Albany,  il.  4S8. 
Fweater,  Hfeht  Hod.  Colonal  Ceoll,  twlgna 
Ills  oppolntoieiit  as  Groom  of  Hie  Beddmm- 


Oraago  to  Gpftyesoni  1  4" 

Cabinet  Miiiletera,  il,  890. 

Tffit,  Etoht  Hod.  CiarlBS  J^ 


^  Unllsrian  minister,  & 


h  America,  44S  J  Etate  of  t 
■ands.  Sir  I^Iip,  handwriUng  ( 


GAIJ.AT1K,  Albert,  i.  818. 
Gambler,  Lord,  proiy  of,  il.  So. 
Gwrlolt,  DBFld,  aneodoteB  ot  IL  118. 

Genoa,  1.  £43;  ralaoea,  849,  261;  eiBrdios, 
KM-  toml(ofADflrewDoria,86I 

Georeo  HI  death  of  L  80  wl  I  54  Jewels 
and  property  66  diolika  of  the  Dill.0  of 
E  chmond,  L  KSI) 

GeojtelV   illnoas  of;  I  20   st  ITia  PavlH  b 


:tee,V^ 


West  India  Com- 
Qlenfinlns" ^ierftirmea    at    Biidgewato 


Gleneali, 

Glongall,  Couz._ ^^ 

GlenelH,  Lord,  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Ti'ade,  i  108;  Board  of  Control,  412,  II. 
261 ;  Colonial  Secretary  In  Lord  Mel. 
tie  King,  407.  '        ' 

Gloucester.  H.  E.  H.,  the  Dnfes  of  1.  383. 

Goderioh,  Tlsoonnf,  SmaU  JJotBS^BDL  1.  aO; 
BecrelMy  of  atala  tbr  Colonial  AflMra  and 
War, SO;  sent  fia  Sythe  King, 90;  soene 
at  Windsor,  fli ;  AdmiolstmlDonof.ftimed, 


;  Lmd  Privy  Seal,  H.  154- ore- 


;  Colonial 
■  J  j-uru  rnvy  tjeal,  S.  154:  or. 
rt  165 ;  invested  wia  the  Orii 

Goethe,  Johann  WoUSnnff  yon,  death  of,  11. 

Goodwood,  L  (112;  InlSSS,  U.  188. 

Gorhainhury,  patly  at,  i.  611. 

'■  Gorlot,  Le  tSe,'' IL  493. 

Gonlbnrn,  Eight  Don.  Henry,  QuinceUor  of 

the  Eicheouer,  i.  106. 
Grahnm,  Efglit  Hon.  Sir  James,  First  lord 

otthe  Adjolraltj,  i.  412;  elevation  of,  488 ! 

imnarka  on,  434;  tesigBatlon  at  IL  245; 

dedlnes  to  Jrtn  the  Ped  AdmlnlatmUon. 

S8i:  ooDSeryatlya  sphlt  oi;  BBS;  on  the 

orU)3ofia8B,«.,-MnatbeOPP08ition,404. 
Orange,  The,  atlaotied  by  s  molf  L  414. 
Gmnt,  Eight  Hon.  Charles,  see  GlonolK  Lord. 
" IHc,  Eari,  Embassaaor  in  Pads,  ii,  409, 


Gro 

vin^  Tbomas,  cmd 

uet  during  the  ri 

Gijesl^^3i^  R^r,  quarrel  ivlth  Lord  H.  B 

4 

lis  £:? -o'lWi'iiL'i'iL , 

B^  ■'"'^^  «i«  aovemment. 

le  Treisury  41S;  i 


Deninan.  sls  Uhiess  oC  81 
Wi  ftmeral  ot  359  mIo  . 
'  1    aetalls  of  hist  lUnosB,  35 
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irrowbj'  and  LoM  "Whnrnoilffo,  62 ; 


.onl  EbriiurtoD,  il 

1 1  rBfiaeaflie  Priyy 3eaL28( 

„  .jere,a70;  dinner  to,st  Bdli 

liiirgh,  886;  sysnta  sabaeqnent  to  re«n 
ment  at,  t9ii  lililgae,  ii.:  amim-iiM', 
spirit  ota^i  sodlacce  of  the  Slog,  331 
dissutleniollim  of;  4TI . 
Grey,  Sir  Cliprles,   Governor  of  JamiJo 

Grota,  Gaonre,  returnad  tor  toe  City   i 

Londoo.  il.  Ul. 
Qutzot,  Monsieur,  reporled  p5slgoatIoB  e 

Gnllj.lir.,  naojuiit  of;  II.  123;  retBrnod  ft 

PonCellact,  129. 
Gunpowder  Mot, 


TrADDItTQTON,  Earl 


)rd-Lleutemnt 
d.  8U'  Hanrj',  i-eport  on  the  eliQlera, 
dcD,  Dr.,  Eeglns  Professor  of  Divinity 
u-fs  ^"oivflrj',  dinna-  at,  1.  483. 


to  vote  on  gr^dula  &,  31 ;  I 
2U;  auluerlptloato  eleoaoD  ex 

HiBTOwby,  ConntsBa  ot  H.  'Hi 

Hartwali^iBU  lo,  IL  IBt. 

Harvey,  Wlilttle,  oommittee,  11. 
oCatSanUin'artSaS. 

Unrwioli  election,  iSBfi,  ii  330. 

Hiiallh,  (OimaClon  of  a  bonnl  o 

Honry  U.,  King,  and  Thoaaa 

ail. 

Honty  Vlir.,  E^ng,  coffin  of,  f 


of,  98:  lli-wlll  of,  toward  ..^  ^^^, 
101! ;  HiiateroftlieMliit,10B. 

Hertford,  Mnrohioneaa  ot  ftineral  ot,  U. 

Hess,  Captain,  II.  116, 11' 


Haiirteloup,  Baton,  liBtora  the  Judicial  Coni- 


Harthi-op,  riot  at,  L 
Hill,  Mr^  Iviah  men 
HobhouBO,  BlgU  III 


Holland,  the  King  o^  Invaaefl  Balf^m,  I. 
60S;  state  ot  H.  12;  aondnctof  the  King 
of,  110;  tlie  King  refusea  to  give  up  Ant- 
werp, 116128;  obsttnacvoflSo  King,  119; 
Danltmpt  cwudition  of,  191. 

aolilEd,  lord,  at  Pimebanger,  1.  B96  j  Dnaby 
of  IjLQcaater,  iL26T;  aoecdoioa  related  by, 
as2;  onEefonn,28B;  on  Mr, Cannbig,  ift. ; 
anecdoMs,  46T;  on  Mr.  Fox,  «.;  aon- 
teiDpt  ftir  the  Tory  parly,  *0S. 

Holland,  Lady,  ftniaea  of,  il.  125 ;  ond  Spen- 


at,^  II.  20;  COD 
and  Maenniay 

ersntlon  ai  K; 

2;  Lord  MellK 


Hooh,  ThendDre,liuprOTisatl 


IortorLWi]inot,le 


;  Ilo.ik^,  VhcoQiit,  "rroder-Seci-etaiT,  1.423; 
In  tiflir,.,  il  .^S-;  tiviilly  of  tlio  king  to, 
Hh^:  SecrotaiT  of  War,  i6. ,' aerimony  of, 
451;  intervia.^withSp=noBrPerc8val,45B; 
t  po  ta  fparaea,4T3. 
Hd        8    JittiieB,pag8ofhonor, «.  II 


JJl    sp-.?-]!    f 

us  the  new  Oovemmen^ 
al  ewetary  105  ro^gnntion 
M  IbonniB  e  on  mon  of  BS 


tei  olfsK    tonerai 
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42t:  oupouularlty  of GoverDmeqt choTi^a 

Irish  ChvielL  aboaea  Id,  li.  ITT;  tbe  Imb 
Clinnjli  BaiflamcBnnia  to  "     ~ 
241;diSerancesliillie  Ci 

eiildea  of  the  Irish  Chur__  , ^ 

^    d  MelbouTDa  on  Iho, 


of  tbe  AppropriaUbit  Gmuse,  4T4. 

Irvliie',  Edward,  eerrise  lo  cbapal,  11.  Wt; 
th«  snkDown  touguea,  ib.j  sermoa  oC 
SOD;  Interview  witii  L(^  Melbourno,  2S0- 

Irtinf,  Washington,  i.  211. 

Jeu-in,  Duchease  i',  beaut;  of;  IL  IBS. 


Willo^-, _ 

to  tbe  leland  of,  tbrcateued,  303, 100, 4D« ; 

Jebb.  Indge,  charge  of,  at  O'ConaolPs  triel, 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  and  Proftssor  Leslie,  it  SOT. 
Jersey,  CouDteas  ot  oliatactor  of,  1, 11 ;  party 
at  the  hoLise  of,  410;  quarrel  with  XoM 

Broughua,4^ 
Joeker  Club,  dinner  given  be-  the  King  to 

the,  1S29, 1,  lis ;  In  im  ini. 
Jofin  £ulUiif,  cewsp^er,  L  4SS. 
JobnsoD,  I)r.,  snecdotee  o^  II.  112. 
Johustone,  Eight  Hon.  9!f  Alexander,  aworn 

in  ft  Privy  Coimcllor,  IL  192, 195;  at  the 

Jndidnl  Commltlee,  S«. 
Jones  Loyi,  Ur^  U.  S31. 
Jones,    "EadloaV'    Intetyiow    witli    Lord 

Whamollfi*!,  II,  ja. 
Jodldal  Comnjittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Bill 

for  tbe  ealabllshmeDt  of  tbc,  II.  133 ;  me? t- 

*' — ""^  mahe  regulations  far  the.  ■"""  """'■ 
.......  ^.^ .^..-gj^^ 


3,mi;  wark>Dgefthe,34 


EEIJ.T,  Mrs ,  adventnres  ofhordauehler, 
t.  323,  saO;  easebeCire  the  Privy  Ooun- 
cll  11. 398, 894,  868;  jndgmant,  406. 
Eemble,  Oharlea,  utd  hie  &ui!y,  IL  898. 
Eembte.  Mlas  Fannr,  1. 304, 4ffr ;  trajtedv  br. 

11. 12;  In  the  "Hunchback,"  85. 
EemK  KIgbt  Hoi.  Sir  James,  Uastsc.OeD- 
enil  of  flie  Ordnanee,  ivom  la  a  Privy 


;il6y,  630;  onsr 
jceneatWludsot 


ib. ;  answer  to  the  addresa  Qf  the  City  of 

Eienyon,   Lori^  speech  at  Apslcy  lloase, 

Klnnalid,  Lord,  ereated  a  Baron  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdoni.  i.  4S6. 
Elopstook,  Priedrlch  Gottlieb,  unecdote  oi; 

Kn^MbbnH,  Elgl 

the  Peel  Govei 

on,  864. 
Eolghton.  Sir  ■VfaVs.m,  L  61 ;  bi£uenoe  wl( 

the  KhiF,  83, 123;  behavior  <<  auring  tl 


T  APATETIE,  Marqula  de,  resigoaHon  o£ 

peror  Nicholas,  81T;  on  Fi'ench  politics, 
813;  elviUty  of,  834,  on  French  atblrs,  836, 

La  Gran^  revolntlon  ot  IL  432;   "Lalls 

Lamb,  si'  Frederii^.i.  436;  i-epoked  letlet 
to  the  King  of  Finuce  from  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  ib. 

LnmbeUi  Palace,  restoration  of,  i.  3S5. 

Ijmoaahhe  elootlon,  ISBEt  11. 340. 

langdsle,  lord,  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  II. 
m;  declines  the  Solidtor-Qeueinlshlp, 
2^1:  peerage,  4DD;  Master  of  the  Bolls,  ib. 

lansdowoe,  Maiqiils  o^  8ccietaiy  of  Stala 
fbr  the  Home  l>epartment,.  L  SO ;  Lord 
President, IIS;  dhinerta  name  the  shar- 
IfiK,  449;  on  the  Befhrni  BlU,  463;  and 
Lord  Brougham,  U.  15&;  Lord  President 
hi  boUi  of  the  AdinhilstraUauB  of  Lord 
Melboame,  26T.  83». 

LaBonol^  cose  of,  il.  341. 

L&niLM.  de,  at  Apsiey  House,  1.  369. 

Lair,  Blsto^  of  English,  i!.  3116. 

lawrenee,  Sir  Thomas,  euriy  eenlna  oE  1. 
31S;  death  of  S24;  ohaiacter  oC  &.; 
fuEier^  0^  338 ;  ena^agemeut  of,  to  tha 
Misses  eiddODs,  U.  313. 

Leach,  Bight  Hon.  Bh  John,  disappointed 
of  the  Woolsack,  1. 414;  lu  the  ease  of  Drax 


UidtetlKkisdoin,  1.484, 
Le  UandianC,l>enl9,  at  Stoke.  IL  ISS. 
Lemon,  Eobert,  T.  8,  A.,  Deputy  KacpBr  of 
the  State  Papera,  11.  20T. 
■ennard,  John  Bu-rett,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
PrivT  Ooundl  Office,  H.  153. 

lold,  Ehw,  L 10  :  desh^a  to  osoeud  tbe 

'ereeee,  326;  smdatvto  ascend 

cceptsttfl 
s  fbr  Bel. 
iess  Louise 

-., ^ ,  ..!;  want  of 

In,  ib.leom  reooplion  of  St 

Leuohtonbeig,  Dnke  oS  at  HaTre,  %  108 
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iage  ot  ib. ;  iett*r  to  LoiTl  Palmcr- 

D,  Lord  Fiimde,  Ui  Elkemere,  Earl 

ILSES. 

Mntaiew GregoiT  ("Monk"  Lewis), 

iUs  nod  vnyages  lo  tlia  West  Indies, 


icier o^i. IB;  attEcI 


LonlB  XYJJl  'Kni^  momoira  ot 


■a  HnrtweH  lal. 

ppe«  EJiig   aeceeal  n  of^  i.  oifi 

1^  3SD     troD^ullIze    Paris,  440 


Loban,  Mnrsbal,    Comioiuidsnt  Oen&ral,  1 


iL  sSj 


rt5ng  of 


eh   of  Loi'd 


lam  i&  ,  violanl  ace 

on  Idtd  LoDdoodenye   m 
irospcets  of  Ihn  Rsfinw  Bill, 


KUesrrloiM,  mCumaiUlou  on  tli.,Fe 
fcnn  Bill,  Wi,  debate  on  conanot  of  tho 
Tory  port)-,  loO,  EnsBO-Ilulili  Loan  111 , 


Loah    "im^p 

BwlftiH  K  Uy 
biBlllEStO     SlrHi 

X,  ttrolH    (y,  Imraolfl     £ 

toJolin,   as. 
I^d  nrst.  Lord,  Lord  Higi  Chai 


Monk  "  LOHTS, 


|5: 

di-Mt  Eli  .tl 

°\°o 

"ii 

coir 

M 

'1 

tI. 

5 

Higti 

^f"L^^    4 
conduct,  *80 
to  In  Hocae 
of  m    Tlolei 

sr^ 

*iy 

rs 

602    capao 

Lynn  PeglB  election  il  BiajfJI  3  0 
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ill    MttHiiilar,  Tbomn!  EabiuslOii,    18 
es  OD  th9  Be&rm  BLIL  1.  HI;  IL  if 
qnence  oC  IB;  st  Hulknd  Bouse,  GO 
poaranoe  ot  61 ;  dumioler  of,  IIB ; 
Coercioii  BiU,  162;  conTarsnUoii    t,  .^«, 
jneinor7,of,  458;  eloqaencB  o^  compared 
t^  Loi-a  BroDghBin-  4110;  insciiptl 
mnDument  erected  k  honsr  of  Lo  d  Wd 
lbniBeBdi!ck,i6.' 

Aiaaaulny,  SooMiy,  ii.  453. 

lIsDkintoeh,  Eight  Hon.  8b  Jsracs,GpBsd 

2M;  death  oC.  li.  I'oi;  "'History  of  Ens- 
Lmd,"  2S9;  remnrfcB  on  life  ot;  421,  439 

aWnUesof;**.,-  telifious  belief  of,  447, 
MaagiorB,  Lago,  L  BiS. 
Maldstano,  atate  of  the  horangb,  IT.  3S3. 
MaUUQosUpore,  1, 812,310. 
Malibran,  ifsria  Fallcila,  in  the  "Sonaahi- 

buls,"  II.  110. 
Mallet  ojTianiracy  o£  !.  BIB. 
Mult  Tbi,  tbe,  Goveramont  defeated  on,  U 


reappointed  Speaker,  isj;  KnMit  oi 
Bs£h,  19a;  tbe  Speakersl-     "- 

[anaOeld,  liOi-d,  apeech  i^a 

raenc,  t  4R;  audience  ol 

meeting- of  Peers,  437. 
[melon  House,  the  dinner 
larengo,  battle-field  lO,  I.  i— 
tflria,    Donna,    Qnceu  of  Portiisal,  nl 

eMWa  ball,  i.  177;  propoaala  of  marrla 

for,  li.  198;  at  WlnSor,  ib.;  pic 


miuTlage 


Marie  AmSlle.  Queon,  i!.  4»I. 

Marmont,   Marshal,    at   Ladv  QIensiin's.L 

8S6;  eonversationmtb,i&.,-  rarolution  of 

ISSO,  887;  at  Woolwich,  SS9:  dhmoj-  at 

Lord  DudW's,  ib. 
Mattda,  trial  of  (.  afifl,  390. 
Matoecewlti.  Kussinn  Emhaaaador  Eitraor- 

,. .    .„. . ..  .  ,     „  „g. 


uos,    SIO-SisT   dispu 
cannon,  SIS ;  speeches  a 


fbrmed,  S3 
lea]  readhig 


447;  appointmsnt 

b    ught  by  the  Hon.  Mr.'  Horton,  4(19 ;  ra- 
it   f  th    ti-li^  470;  dlffinulHas  of  tho 
G        nm    t.  47B. 
MeiyillD,  Viscount,  President  ot  the  Indis 

470.  J      .    ■        .  -" 

Messiah,  the  otntorio  of  tbe,  porihrmed  In 

Westminator  Abbey,  11.  ESS. 
UethoAi,  Paul,  ML  P.,  on   aupporllDZ  tha 


d  Cham- 


Medco,  Allure  of  the 

i^alnat  I.  813. 
Meynell,  kr.,  retires  fro 

berJaUL's  department, 
MeasofenK,  i,  348. 
MlddleSBH  elocWon,  1683,  II.  389. 
Mlddleton,  pai-tj  at.  i.  II. 
Miguel,  Dora,  ii.  103,  111,  117;  atto*9  Opor 

to.  119;  fleet  captured  by  Captain  Napier, 

177;  anaodotoomSS;  blunders  of,  246. 

Mill.  John  Stuart^  at  break&st  given  by  Mr. 

Henry  Taj-lor,  i.  406. 
Milton,  Vlsoonnl,  at  a  meeting  at  Lord  Al- 

Mlrabean,  Oonnt  do,  TaUeyrand'B  account 


nLond 


ibiiitlea  of 


Montall/Bt,  case  of  tbe  ffrenoh  rofagee,  li 
inio,  mecdote  of,  i.  SIS. 

"'"""""""■■fss 


"toM  E 


SEO;  Iriah  pab4otlsm 
on  Beibnu,  47" "  " " 
KtiKersld,"60 
I.  20;  compared  with  Kog- 

—,__.. Jl  wllJi  O'Conuoll,  488. 

Moi-riin^/  JlBiyild,  the,  moderate  Tory  or- 

MornlngtOD,  Oonnteas  of,  danlh  ot  1 1523. 
Morpeth,  Vlsaonnt.  Irish  Beerelary,  il.  839; 

speech  on  Irfsh  Tithe  Mill,  in. 
Moaley,  Sir  Oswald,  mooUng:  of  moderato 

Mnlgrays,  Earl  of,  hi  Jamaica,  II.  142;  re- 
fuses the  olfice  of  Poatuioater-GeneraL 
m;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  261;  capability  at, 

Innlkpal  Corporation  Eia  ii.  B90,  414, 413; 
poUoy  of  Tory  Peers  oo  thv,  418 ;  pnw- 

Eetsof  thB,423|  e%cUof  the,  48S,  4SS; 
e  Bill  carried.  IBS. 
'™»'*ri  Karl  of  employed  by  the  King.  L 
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Mnrrar,  Dr.  Bomiu  Catholic  Archbishop  of 

Dublhi,  L  IS*. 
Murmy,  Sir  flBorge,  Secretair  ol  Blatfl  ilii 

the  Uoloninl  Depdrtinent,  1.  803. 
Miinny,  Lady  Aagusla,  inncriogB  ot,  i.  922. 
Musurd's  bafl,  11. 498. 

■jWAMIK  Piisba,  Turklah  Embassaaor,  IL 

Knplfr,  air  ■Wmiim,  nn  the  smta  of  tha 
couDtrv.l  **iT  ■Hlatoiyol  tha  Pi-Dinsu- 
larftar'Ml  4lH 

Nupier,  Captain  OharieB,  captures  Dom  M!- 
euers  fleet,  IL  ITT ,  CEuee  of  csptnre  of  a 
Vrsnch  eiiDiidFOii,  Its   anecdots  oC  139 

HdpliB  1   i=8,  Bight  BOBUff  at,  284,  Conrt 

llinm    nt  UikJIg  the  Y811,  W,  aiBhtB  Oi; 
_"   liii    mlindeof tlisbloodorSaaiien- 

Nux  Lniio"uit'tk  of,  L  SO,  138. 

KiniiMii  H  1'  H  Due  do,  occompanloa 
Wi,i  1  oiiii  Philippe  1  4*0,  nomlnallon 
t   tin  ibi.mnf  BeWnmaeclliiGa,44I,in 


M 

;.'„'„„'.,;;  = 

.,je  IIL  to,  11 

s 

eolgo^era.asioP 

'SilMLiontenaBt 

lfl«is  YlcloriD,  i 
^brought  flKiD- 

Wltll  1 


to ;  In  acoOand,  441 ;  proposed  Bspulatoi 

Moore, 4tW;  Cailoweleettnn,4ai. 
OWonnall,  Morgan,  dnel  with  LordAlynnley, 

Old'Salicy,  trials  at,  1 113,  433. 

Opera  Hoiiso,  tha  Euglisb,  burot, !.  28B. 

Orange,  Prlnoe  ot  diniier  to  the,  L  *i)i-  r»- 

Oiacga,  PrincaBB  oS,  rotiljery  of  iewela  oi;  1. 

Omugo  Lodge,  assoolatlon  o£  U.  *S4. 

Orlcaoe,  H-'E.  IL  liute  ol  jht1™I  of,  i.  ITT ; 

sent  to  Lyone,  IL  2S;  m  EnglaoA,  ICU; 

pruJset  of  jnorriage  at  Vleima,  488;  qucs- 

^OQ  of  motrla^  ^  COO. 
OrlofS  Count,  atrlval  ot  11.  TS ;  delay  la  rati- 


PADUA,  L  869. 
Fffistum,  1.  2»S. 
I'almolk,  Duie  ot;  arrival  uf,  In  I:oniloii,  il. 

Palmerston,  VlBooant,  apecab  on  {ho  Portn- 
guoBoqDealiou,L  179;  l\»-eigiL  fteoretjjiy, 

ftinn  BllL  IL  22;  on  proposed  now  Peers, 
W;  on  ii?OBpoota  of  the  Eefoim  BUI,  dO; 
buahiesB  habits  ot  181;  nnpopntority  of, 
213 ;  spQceh  ou  the  a-nrkleh  question,  231 ; 
T  reitrn  flocretBr>  In  Lo  Tl  Ve  bonr  o  b 
Adm  iBti  tlou  V  iinpopJa,ly  y  th 
tl  0  arpt  dlplowu  wa  e  .66  loocs  hla 
eloetloa  n  Hamnsl  ba  So  as  n  u  ol 
bnshiofls,  aoU,  lorolgn  8e  etaiy  889 
ah  btiea  ot;  413 


Panshnn^o    parties fltlBfl 


(iijpoBltlon  to 

I      ot441,Tlo 

liTnl  ot  449 

'It  4ES,  opilO 

'umi  of  cholera, 
and,  142,  vloleut 
iton,lS{Llt" 


opening 

iiisa 


theOTtjofLondon,ll  831 
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Pudifl  Doin,  fflioodllJoii  ot  IL  10 


m ,  roBono  of  ^i,  BM,  ffitoallcnce  ■ 
te,iL11,  answer  to  lard  Herronb 
m  policy  of;  6T,  BpB»c-h  on  Ml 
!a  7r,  imitrdlof-^BLov-rnmeB 


given  by,  GS/,  Bpeooh  o 
Dlssenlers  to  the  UnlTcrt 
of  tbe  AdDjliiliiinition  of 


f  Litat  ditmor 
admlBBloii  of 
y,  284,  noHor 
J3s,  MandsMp 


Pitt,  Elglit  Hon  Winmni,  clesciibcd  bj-  Tsl- 
Planket,  Lord  Lo™  CbaneeUor  In  Ireland, 


Polto  ai-  Prin™  Ti 


crauntoftlieaiatnr; 

■m,  i  440, 

:  nolora,  1. 41S. 


'  hTIVKERS'  the,  address  to  King  WlUiam 
itiAit  Bemevi,  T/ie  atbicke  Lord  Har- 


on'faeratlon  ftir  Lord  Stanley,  45 


Peel,  Sir  Ki_.., 

Feel  RlsM  Hon.  Jonathan,  11.  STS. 
remWton,  Thomas,  11.  110:  in  the  anneal 
of  Swift  19.  Kalh^Sg?  ■""' 


mibroke,  EnrliS;!.  Uli. 

ii.SirChTlatophffl'' 
'"     ""  Cottenhan 

ucee  of,  11. 

,-  on  tiiB  ( 


Uie  BolTs,  IL  4GD.    See  Cottenhani,  Lord. 
Poroeval,  Spenoer,  discoirreo  of,  f     " 
Unbnoivn  Tongna  i"^  -    -  ''■ 
of  the  Chnroh,  2T6; 


\  Caelmlr,  mooientair  resignation  o^ 
OS ;  attoeted  hy  oiiofern,  ii.  67 ;  death 


Peyjonnet, 
Killlpotts, , 


Emhaasaaor,  the,  qnarrel  of,  witl: 

action,  1S88, 11.  S3B. 

h  Honse  and  piciuces,  ii.  I2E ;  Sle  at, 

mtedo,!,  BS5. 
Eieter,  Bishop  oi: 


Qiuntue  Curtius,  ii  2S1 


L;  remaris  on,  509;  at- 
-  """■  prospeots  of.ii, 
_._  _  -ompromlse,  91: 
le  pr8SB,aB;  meoUog  of 
ig  Slreat,  ii.;  measmei 


•sairviae  tne 

30   of  lords,   42-44,  4 

16  House  c 


l-eichstadt,  Duke  of,  and  MaiBhsl  Matmonl^ 
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BeiB-Bafenfli, 
Kloe,  Right 


1, 1. 135. 


837;  ^£ 
cbequei 


!,  Colooial 


il.  B1&,  2KT  ;  difflcufii 
icelLor  of  ^o  Exchuqoor,  SSa ; 
of,  ss  Ohimoellor  of  the  Bs:- 

Si  Duko  of,  and  King  Georffe  III. 


IgaaUon  ufj  li.  245.    , 


Borers,  Samnai,  branifeat  siyoD  by,  I 

comMTCd  will  Mooco,  iL  441. 
Eolle,Xord,  remark  to  tord  BrousliD 

atia.  ■ 

Eomo,  L  25T,  238;  Bt  Peta'a,  Ma 
^sM-aedng,  2B1,  aaB,.i74:   tba  '' 
oSapoVi^^"     -^^-■-  ''■      - 
lying' In 
Teoipls 


;  traabliig'  of  pUerdnB' 
to  pUgrfms,  i5. ;  ftoKa- 
a,  m;  at  Fatec's  Ulu- 


lEirdliiBia,  M. ;  a  oordiiiBl 
;  Pompoj's  Btatuo,  286; 
Baachns,  {&. ,'  tba  Oalocoioba, 
ope'B  bloaslnf,  H61*  """^  ■  ""-■^ 
ibaarranoeB,  AID ;  the 
teatlary,  """   """■  — ■-' — 

feet,9'ftj..„ 

tant  bUnal-groimd,  uiv; 
mluated,  270;  eu^vatieuot  fici  at^if 
seeing  SSO,  SOT;  aqueluetB,  SOS ;  ttieBoala 
Sanli  809;  St.  Petar-a,  BU;  library  of 
Uis  Tstlaui,  912;  voSis  oO^rlDe  of  a 
horseBtaae,  81^,  316;  Oolnmlnriii,  813; 
eainta,  saS;  the  FlneoIlsntB,  830;  relatiuaB 
wilb  fntestant  oountriaa,  833;  the  On]!- 
Baiun,  SSI ;  etoiy  of  a  thleC  <i.  ,■  oanvent 
ofS8.Gicrisiml«£(i(ilD,S93;  %1it-eaalDg, 

Koas^  Earl  ot,  r«id  Privy  Seal,  L  179; 
Lord  Fiesidenta/tlieOouiiell.tLS22;  din- 
ner Ibr  Bdectliu  tba  Sherla^  843. 

Boog^  Admiral  at  Conabintlaiiple,  U.  INS. 

uoTico,  title  Diilu  da,  at  Borne,  1  SID. 

EandeB,  »&,  fbrtone of,  wiil oLi.  TB. 

Uaaton  Abbar,  sli«itlitE  at,  IL  21S :  mnnlar 
in  tbe  najfbbarhood3. 

Bosaelj,  Bi^t  Hon.  L(iid'jDlut,lntrodnaes 
the  Bafiirnl  mt,  i.  469 ;  teat  In  the  CaU- 
nat,  4*1 :  brings  in  bla  Bill,  439 ;  letter  to 
Attwool,  IL  1^  1^ ;  wUHng  to  comproiniaa, 
lia;  brfnBB  on  the  aocond  Ueima  Bill; 
Forces.  26T;  objeaiedlo 
i~,a„„  ..*■  ^jjg  House  of 

m  Ohnroh  Ba- 


by tbe  King  ob  laadw 
CbmmoDS,  8DS;  apt  ^ 
oa  the  SpaskojBhSi. 


.3  loidap 


of  Commons,  360 ;  ma3T\Age  ot,  3S6 ;  Home 
Bearetnty  fn  liord  Melboume's  aeeond 
AdmhilBtTBUou,  800:  Inlmdnctlon  of  Coc- 
noraUon  Betbtm,  896;  relations  tritb  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  4ia ;  aonrae  to  be  nmsued 
on  the  Oorporatjon  Bill,  429, 4M;  speocb 
on  tha  Orangemen,  465;  moaccatlon  of; 
471 ;  meeting  at  tha  ForcigD  Office,  47a^ 

6WM  to  Roebuck,  513. 
lusslo,  stit«  oC  1329, 1 134 ;  intriguea  of;  il. 
142;  diplomatic  relations  nith,i43:  eom- 
binas  wltb  Turkey  against  Egypt,  154; 
fleet  sent  to  OonetoDtinopie,  &.;  estih- 

OS^poli^ toward  Tni-key, 210 ; 


66;  blrthday-poi'ty,  209. 

SADLER,  Mr.,  mataen-spee 
sitioniothoCatholiofiel 
Sslat-Aalalre.  M.  de,  French 
Vienna^  11.  880 ;  anecdote  o' 
SoiDt-Aulaire,  Motlame  de,  il. 


SaltsBb,  borongb  of,  division  on,  L  DOI. 
Ban  Oarlos,  Duke  and  Duoheas  of,  I.  7- 
Sandon,  Vlscouat,  mores  the  Addi'eBs  In  tbe 

Hooee  of  Oommona,  II.  M3 ;  on  Sir  £obart 

Poel,4(ll. 
Sandys,  lard,  II,  477. 
Sartorins,  Admh'al,  petition,  il,  433. 
Scarlett,  &b-  James,  Attomey-QsnEriO,  L  179. 
Soott,  Sir  Waib^,  death  of,  U.  1U4. 
Sasitord,  Lord,  1.  70. 
BobBBthiul,  Count,  French  Embassador  to  tbe 


._,  _._  J   created  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  484;  qualities  of,  613. 
Segrare,  Lord,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Qbucce- 
tersliire,  iL445. 


leton,  air  Ueniy,  arrival  of;  IVoiii  Bcl^ura,  J, 
'eymour.  Lord,  ^tldrawa  bis  support  from 


CJuuul 


iberlain^s  Depaitment,  i. 
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Se/raonr,  June,  coflin  oi;  (tiund  ot  Windsor, 
BhiilWlI.  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Lmoelot,  on  legal 

Blioe,  StrMartlu,  eteetod  Fl^^deut  of  the 
Kojal  ionaemy,  1.  BBS. 

Sberldao,  ItlehBrd  Brioaler,  H.  4^9. 

HMel,  EteM  Hon.  Bichnrd,  dispute  wia 
JLord  ilUiorp,  11.  211;  orrcM  ofi  ly  the 
fiergeaot-at-Arma,  ^./  committee,  219, 
220 ;  Insoli  to  Lord  Lyndhurat,  Oai. 

Bisga  of  aarseouB,  the,  U.  203. 

Blem,  t.  WI. 

Blmplon,  th«.  I.  SW. 

Sluveiy.  abolition  of;  U.  133 ;  for  debates  on. 


Smlthson.  gli'  Hug^  II.  ISO, 
gomaulir^  OardlnrU^  1  20&. 
BDinerySe,Mrs„il,2I9. 


onedlcflon  of  fiie  P 


Bt  dvon  by  Mr. 


proposal  In  comblns  with  Dom  Pedro, 
2S1;  atOAee  In,  S2T:  deplorable  state  o£ 

Spanish  te^on,  foroiaHon  of  the,  H.  498. 

SpcaliBr,  the,  Indodsion  of,  11.  06;  djapqles 
on  the  Speatcrakip,  126,  845. 

Bpanixr.  mti,  death  oC.  II.  2911. 

Spencer,  Ear],  see  Altliorp,  YieconDt. 

Sprotboronc!!,  nartr  at,  Ibr  the  tocea,  1.  C99. 

Sta«l,  Madame  de.  "  fionsldi^tions  iur  la 
EoToIuUon  fnmoalaH,"  i.  IS :  onoodoto  of, 
610. 

Btaflbrd  House,  concert  at,  U.  409. 

Btanley,  Eight  Hon.  EdmULl.  Iriah  Secretary, 
L  ih;  speech  on  the  Eetorm  BUI, 461: 
seat  hi  the  CnUuct,  431 ;  epeech  In  answer 
to  Orok      11 8      5       iu^  lo- 

lal  D  parlm         M        Th  s- 


tephenson,  Gooi'gc.  o 

temirt,  Lfldy  Dudley. 
455 ;  accompanies  the 

BlCke,  (lorty 'at,!.' 120,314. 

Btrangford,  Vlaconn^  Bont  to  the  Bradls,  t, 

Stcaabnrg  pilaoners,  acqnitUd  of,  II.  496. 

BtTflwbeiTy  HIU,  party  at,  1.  210. 

Strata  EdHUrd,  i.  40S. 

Btuart  de  Bothosay,  Lord,  ^Embassador  In 


i\  rcdgnatlonD^S6S;reliuii9 


eex,  II.  E.  H.  the  Dnke  of,  marriage  ( 

fi22. 

hecliind,  Duke  o^  death  cf  the,  ii,  13 

'ealthofthe.J». 

tee  case,  before  the  Privj  OmmJI,  ii.  IC 

a  ft.  Kelly,  belbi'e  Hie  Jnillcial  Comml 

»  of  the  Mv7  Oonnidl,  U.  893,  81IS,  SB 


TAI.I,T!TEAHD,  Charles  Maurice  da,  let- 
tei'to  the£mgerol'ofEusski.SO;Em- 
bJ!afl9ao^  to  the  Court  of  91^  James,  898; 
conTei'sotlon  of,  SMj  anecdotes,  tb.;moi 

Pitt,  lai ;  deialoed  m  'tha  Tlinies,  ISS ;  on 
Poitugiii^e  alMre,  191:  on  relations  be- 
tiveen  rrance  and  England,  489;  opinion 
of,  of  Loid  Palmerston,  ITS :  diasatif&clioa 
At  hia  position  In  London,  000. 

TasBO,  1.  araibnstof.ift. 

Tavistock,  Marqula  cf,  on  the  proBpeota  of 
the  Liberal  partj,  1!.  208. 

Taylor,  BIr  Herbert,  courorssUon  with  Lord 
WharncMe,  IL  06;  oorreapondenoe  with, 

Tajlor,  Honry.  hroslifost  Ht  the  house  o£  I. 
406;  breiSilist  t»  Wordsworth,  Mill,  El- 
Uot,  Oharhis  VllUers,  406 ;  on  Uie  abolition 
cf  slayery  in  tte  -West  Indies,  IL  139; 
"Pldllp  Tun  Arteyelde,"  263. 

Ta^or,  fiflok.  mission  to  Eome,  L  4ST. 

Tsddesley,  party  at,  1. 0. 

Tentwden,  Lord,  death  o^  11.  128;  chnractc; 
otiaO;  clasalcallinowlEdgeof,©. 

Terc^ra,  Fortujpiese  expedlUon  to,  1.  143, 

TemLFDllsoi;i.841. 

Thiers.  Adolphe,  dhiner  to,  11,  lOlt;  acccnut 
ot  i».;  Btlhe  head  of  the  Ifrench  Goyem- 


i  Lady  Granville,  ib.; 
iompson,  Alderiiiaa,  difficalUes  with  his 
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TlomBon,  Eight  Hon.  Chories  Poolstt,  oi^gl- 
iiatea  B  commPTctai  treaty  with  Tfrsnoji.  il. 
2B;  Boprdofl'nide.HUJ, 
cency  of,  15S. 

IhorwaJdaeu,  ALbei^  st  M< 

Ticrnay,  Eight  Hon. 
aItheMinl^30;dea 

STmet,  Uis,  on  Lord 
(Tj  attacks  Lord  Gi 
Jora  apee^  110:  iiiiiu«ii«  vi 
and  1:014  Bianganm,  SBl;  dlsi 
to  aupport  ■  Toiy  Oovermnent;  SBS,  . . . , 
tarma  oT  anpport  to  ths  Dn^  of  WelU^ 
ton,  SOS ;  power  of  the,  804 ;  noRotlotloEs 
nith  lad  ^udliareC,  310 ;  latter  atened 
"Onalow'sa. 

Tltehfleia,  Marqnla  of,  death  ol,  L  63;  char- 
nctergiei. 

TJvoli,  L  819. 

'lliall,  party  at,  L  B ;  Maaio,  ]0. 

Tonjngtan,  Viscount,  and  tlie  King,  ii.  419. 

Toiyiirly,  state  of  the,  1  «5:  mootinj  at 
£H%owaier  House,  U.SI3;EtAtaafthe,ilS2; 
hidlfiWjce  of  tho  memlierB  ot  the,  KB. 

TicaW  of  UnMar  BkeleesL  U.  W3 ;  betneen 
Enada  and  TuAmr,  1884,  2!9;  the  Qoad- 
raple,  for  tiie  padfcation  of  the  Ponlnsnla, 
ekoed  1BS4.  m. 

Ttee,  Ellen,  at  tlie  Oty  Theatre,  1. 610. 

TnllerieB,  ths,  repoptfon  at,  11,  iflT;  ball  at, 


t,  Mr.,  Sectary  loth 
nUnople,  u.  6IS 


TAN  de  Weyer,  Sjtvaln,  Belgian  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  1.  610, 
VandreulL,  M.  de,  French  o*(wffl  ipaffalree 

In  Loudon,  on  French  affidra,  1. 376. 
Tai^n,  Bisht  Hon.  81i  Charles,  apeelsl 

ajlaaion  to  Oonatanthiople,  11- 617- 
Taiwhak  Bight  Hm,  Blr  Joha,  sivora  In  a 

MTyOouiudlorllSB, 
Venice,  L  845;  alghta  o(  3«,  313,  S30. 
Yemet,  Horaco,  at  fiomo,  L  276. 

Verono,  Congresa  ot;  1 ""  """ 

Yerokm,  Earl  o^  petii 

vSan.  Sil- 

VIotoriA,  H.  K.  H.  the  PHnoeas,  at  a  chlk 
balL  i.  Ill:  irst  appeamnoe  ot;  at  a  dm' 
Ing-Toom,  4i>8;  st  BErghley.  U.  440;  heal 
fZ  ptcpoied  by  the  ting,  4SI ;  at  Win 
Bor,  48l;  letter  fbom  the  Elnr,  S12;  a 
diulon  0^  SI6;  fiietooiuicll  o^  B16;  pr 


to  the  Kins,  II.  89. 


claimed  Quern,  519 ;  impression  produced 

Vllliers,  Hon.  Hyde,  appointed  to  the  Board 

Tllliera,  Hon.  Georga,  at  theGioTe,  i.  418; 
couTersalion  with  the  Duke  of  Wellhigton- 

traaty,H,28;  Ministerat  Madrid,  131,  ISfl, 
187;  on  prospects  hi  Spain,  E28,  SSI;  let- 
tera  ot;  from  Madrtd,  «6,  1?8, 482. 
VUHers,  Hon-  ChorleB  Pelham,  L  4Dfl. 


TH-ALEWSKI,  Count  Alexander,  arrltal  oi; 
Walpole,  Horace,  lettei-a  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
•■■Wnnd^iH! 


is,bl- 


.  m;  lull 


Weilesley,  Marotus  oC,  Lord-Denlenant  of 
Ireland, IL  196;  correspondence  with  Mr. 
LltthjtoB,  208,   264;  rasigiia  the   White 

Wellceley,  Long;  Esq.,  committed  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  1. 497. 

Wollineton,  Duko  of,  Bcsount  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  L  £3;  la  Paris  wldi  Bliioher, 
86;  dispute  with  tlie  Elng,  43;  on  aUin 
of  rrance  and  apnln.  6B;  opinion  of  Bona- 
pan&  60;  miesloato  Kuada,  66:  vlalt  to 
the  Eoyal  Lodge,  86 ;  ophiion  of  Mr.  (Jm- 
nlDg,  90;  IDmU)  a  GoYemment,  182EL  106; 
rtaolvea  to  canr  the  OaCholio  Belief  Wl, 
121;  Eccrcapondenoe  with  Dr.  Cortia,  135; 
sBcsndenof  0^  in  the  Cabinet,  and  oyerthe 
Ejn^,  149 ;  hardneas  of  character  ol^  162 ; 
duelwith  Lord  Wlnehelsoi^  ib.'  coutct- 
eatiou  wlUi,  on  King  Goores  IT.  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumb^Bod,  188,  ISO;  proseen- 
tion  of  the  ptsas,  19B,  210,  £21 ;  budnees 
babila  ot293;  oonnmatlaa  wieh,on  Qia 
French  EsTohiHoD,  8IS;  qmtUttea  ot,  391 ; 
confidence  In,  894:  dedarauon  agaJnet  Ite- 
form,  401;  Admhibtratioil  0^  dafeated, 
408;  reslsnaUoll  of,  409:  suppreseea  dla- 
turi)ance  m  Humpamre,  419;  poUtlcai  char- 
acter 0^  224:  reported  latter  of  advice  to 
the  £ing  of  Franoa,  486;  aortetpondenco 
with  Mr-  Cbuning,  444;  condon  bnvaM 
the  OuTemmant,  492;  olijeatlona  to  Mr. 
Caoning,  601 ;  dinner  at  Anslay  Houea, 
617 ;  aDll-£elbnn  dhmar  at  Apsley  Honse, 
1L1;  remarka  npoD,  16;  msmoidal  to  tiie 
Kiag,  21 ;  correapondenoe  with  Lord 
Wharndlf^89:ohalJDaeyo£41;Ietter  to 
Lord  WhsduUSB,  02 ;  nnteimnlng  letter 
Isld  before  the  Xing,  66;  nplyto  Lord 
Whamciia^  61;  speeiOi  un  Ulsb  Sdaav- 
tion :  sent  £a  tr  Uie  Sing,  92 ;  cSbrtSD^  to 
jbi-m  an  Admidatralioit,  96 ;  hjaMUtyvf,  to 

hla  tase,  100;  condoot  of  Oi'a  Tory  party, 
i6, !  ili-Kellng  toward  Peel,  120 ;  ylew  of 
afiWra,  1888,  1S2;  govemment  of  Jreneh 

159 ;  defense  of'  policy,  16S ;  speoch  on  the 
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sents  the  OiJbrd  peilUim,  at?;  and  the 
"Wliigs,  HO ;  inatsUed  aa  Clianc^iDr  of  the 
Unlverrtty  of  OitOrd,  B6I ;  Flrat  Lorf  of 
Uie  Tressncy,  sud  Bescetary  of  State  Ibr 
the  Home  Office.  297;  orrMeement  fbra 

rileiaaal  eovenimeni  298 :  at  thepub- 
amcea,  1E34  mi;  ucdODat  of  orisis  of 
W,  incviislsteiii^es  i>£SI7;  on  the 
1  on  the  Bpaaterehip.  S56  r  —  ^    "" 


ISM, 


it,S«4;a 


of  Lord  Bronghuo,  869 ;  OD  Spain.  4D2 ;  on 
the  Wolohcren  Bxpedltion,  408 ;  poHoyofl  on 
the  COTponOoa  BUL  ilS;  letter  to  the 
Duke  ef  Oumberland.  4M ;  apeech  In  ao- 
Bver  to  Lord  Lyndhorat,  4S0;  meetluff  ef 
Tory  Peers,  609 :  crowned  by  the  Duchess 
ofdiiiDlmiro.BITiqDDrrelq'lth  the  Duke 
of  Clarenoe.  ib. 

"Wesian,  Lord,  eiMsnce  e£  U.  206. 

West  India  Body,  coDstem&liDn  of  the,  U. 
Ul  1  depntatlon'of  the,  ib. 

■WeBtIndlaBIil,pm!peolaoflhe,  11.181.  For 
dehatf^  m  the,  Beo  OoioxoonB,  Heuae  o£ 

yfatt  Indlea,  Lord  Ohandos'a  motion  on  the 
atite  of  the,  1460;  proleot  of  emancipa- 
tion, 11.  ISS;  Bkroi  In  the,  148;  dlSoDltleia 

onafildrs  of  the,  893  ;decldon'on  the  office 
of  SscietBi7  of  the  lebad  of  Jamdea, 

Westraeatli,  Marchioness  o^  pennon,  1.  IS8, 
Woatmaaaiiif.  'WeBtQieath,  appeal  before  the 
In,  380,  ^   -    on.  I 


Wetherell.  Sir  ChorleB,  sranmit  ot,  1  IM; 
epeeoh  on  the  EafBrm  Bill,  461 ;  siujportfl 
Sir  E.  Bngdeo's  moUaa  IL  1  0 

WharDcMe,  Lord,  Interview  with  Eh^IibI 
Jonea,  IL  ISj  orertureB  ft  a  mpromlse 
on  tlie  Eefbim  BUI,  2  oharaoter  ot,  SS 
di'aiTsnpadeelBcsilonf  elgnBturein  he 
City,  84;  dleapDoluliuen  c^  £8  flna  In 
tenlew  of;  with  Lord  Grejr  W  eo  re 
Bpondenoe  ot,  vittt  the  Dtike  ot  V  Bd 
ton,  80;  Interrisw  of;  wllh  the  King  n 
the  proposal  new  Fee  B.  38. 40  ra  m  sn 
dam  lud  befhre  the  Kli^  DO  as  h  a 
party,  98;  In  cmnraun  call  n  -w  th  Lord 
LjndhurBt  and  Lord  1,  nh  rou_h  'U 
defends  his  policy,  91  pap  on  h  T  y 
piirty,186;  ontheprospeotB  fh  counCr 
216:  johiB  the  Peel  ff  mm  t,BO 
the  proapeola  of  the  ees     n  41.2 

Whatoly,Elohard,D.D  Archblah  ji  fDub- 


IJchfieM  JIous ;,  303 ;   prospects  ot  the. 

"WtokioiT,  Earl  of  attaii  on  the  Goveni. 
meat.tU2W, 

WllberfOrco,  'Wllllara,  Bpeedi  of,  1.  M;  ne- 
gotiation with  Mr.  Calming:.  463. 

■WilHaui  rr^  King,  aooeesion  oR  t  851;  dis- 
like i^  to  the  Duke  of  Camhei^and,  860; 
behavior  of;  881,  SS4;  at  the  House  of 
Iflrds,  a«5;  pecBonal  aneodotaB  oE  866- 
363;  dinner  at  ApBl^  Honse,  863;  at 
'Windsor.  ST8;nwg  the  rachis  debts  of 
the  Dnko  at  Xork,  898;  speech  oa  the 
chuige  of  Oarenunent,  41T;  leree,  418; 

from  the  Uiesfce,  4^8 ;  In  monndng  fhr  hla 
son-in-law,  469:  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords, 
412;  dlBBalTeBFaiilamenl,^.;  oondnotto 
hla  UlnlBtera,  4T4;  at  Aseot.  481;  opens 
ParHament,  4ST :  st  Winfisor,  608 ;  and  (he 
Blshope,  514;  dlrldea  the  <^  Qreat  Seal, 
Bll;  crowned  at  Weatmlnster,  E19:  levee, 
C20;  toasts  at  dinner  at  Bt.  Jamesi,  CrSI; 
inBrview  mth  Lord  WhamoUfiS  on  oreB- 
tlon  of  new  Peers,  H.  40;  health  ot,  32; 
reluctance  o%  to  make  Peers,  88:  adverse 
sentunODtstonudQie 'Whigs,  96;  dinner 
to  the  Jockey  Oub,  99 :  Jevltv  ot  ib.  .■ 
letter  to  the  Peers,  101;  chsEaoler  of. 
ma ;  struck  by  »  sttsie.  il>. ;  coontiy- 
dsnce,  1E4:  sneodotas  d;  lb. ;  state  uf 
mind  0^  Va ;  letter  to  the  AnblnBhap  of 
Oanterbnry,  183,  109;  ktter-wrlUng.lTl; 
uUmo^  to  the  I'renoh,  19S;  trrltablU^ 
ot,  289;  conduct  o^  241;  penonal  l^et- 
loga  townid  the  membars  of  iJird  Mel- 
boume'B  Administration,  2S4 ;  dismissal  of 
Lord  Melhonrne,  998 ;  speech  tn  Hie  Tory 
Lords,  29J :  proriBlotial  oppointments,  ib. ; 
BccoDut  ot  difference  wlthXord  Melbourne, 
398;  resolndon  lO,  to  support  the  Tory 
Government,  80S:  address  to  the  new  Mtai- 
iBters,  820;  on  tbe  ststo  of  Persia,  S29; 
whims  of,844;  Island  of  St.  Barthokimew, 
a. ;  bidlgnaUon  of,  at  <iM  sffldr  of  Lord 
Londondetry,  SSS;  dlstreaB  at,  836;  and 
the  MlnisterB,  881 ;  persona]  hahltBi^  891; 
speech  oBlrGhai^ea  Qrej  408,  andlencs 
to  Lord  Durham,  404,  hoatUI^  toward 
LrdG  n  ]ffandtheMlnlstarB,40T  eon 
du  tie  the  Speaker  409    scene  with  Lord 
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diary  ot  i. 


WiDchelaem  Earl  o^  diwl  o£  «U 

korcblei;  iflS. '  ' 

WlnoheBter  Cnthedrnl,  H.  «B. 
■WinflMm,  Eight  Hon.  William, 

190 :  lonversatloii  with  Di'.  Jo) 
Windsor  Oostle,  tUnnec  to  Bt  Ge 

L  33S,  393 ;  dinner  dnring  the . 


Wi>bnm.  party  at,  1.  20;  riot  at,  421. 
Wood,  Oiarlen,  on  ths  Beform  Biii,  il.  60. 
Wooi  Matthew,  returned  to  PariiainHnl  fbr 

the  Oltv  of  landon,  li.  331. 
Woroeat^,  Uorchloneee  s^  de^th  cf  the,  I. 

S9. 
Worcester  CstliedrB!,  iL  449;  monnment  of 

WordsworUi,  wlliioin,  ohoracteristica  of;  i. 

WoiflCT,  Elslt  Hon.  Join,  Beoretary  to  the 


TOBK,  H.  E.  H.  the  Duke  oC  chamefsr  oi; 
1  4 ;  mauB^ement  of  rnelit^  eBtabliali- 

ton,  Jl,  M:  dnel  wiai  the  Duke  of  BIqS- 
moDd,bS;  ffiiecdoteaof  KingQesrgelV- 
ea ;  iUnesa  o(  TO,  72 ;  death  of,  Tl ;  tLncral 
0^  T6j  letter  to  Lord  Uverpool  on  the 

York,  H.  kTh."  the'Dooheas  of,  character  of 
1. 4 :  porfn^  of,  T;  illness  0^23;  death  oil 
29. 

Tonne,  Thomas,  piirate  secrelary  to  Lord 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  NATIVE  EACES  OE  THE  PACIFIC  STATES, 
;y  Herbert  H.  Bancroft.    To  be  completed  in  5  vols.    Vol.  I.  now 
ready. ,  Containing  Wild  Tribes:  their  Manners  and  Customs. 
I  vol.,  8vo.    Clot^  $6 ;  sheep,  $7. 

le  belbre  lU,  Mr,  Bancroft's 'Naiivc  Races  of  [he  Pacific  Slsus' 
'     -  ■    '  -  encjclopffldia  of  knowledge  not  only  un 

Elhy  and  support  has  never  beeo  dnderEohen  dd  ibis  side  of  ilie  Atlantic. "^FRAHaa 

A  BBIEF  HISTOS.Y  OF  CULTUKE. 

By  Joh::^  S.  Hittell.     i  vol.,  l2mo.     Price,  $1.50. 

"  He  writes  in  b  papular  style  for  popular  use.  He  takes  ground  which  has  never 
been  fully  occupied  before,  alihougb  the  general  sul^ect  has  been  treated  more  or  lest 
distjnctly  by  several  writeis.  .  .  .  Mi.  Hittcll's  method  is  compact,  etnbradng  a  wido 

die  reader;  but,  almoiigh  his  boi^  cannot  be  commended  as  3  model  of  Uteraty  ait,  ic 
may  be  constUred  to  great  advantage  by  eveiy  lover  of  liee  thought  and  novel  Bugges- 

THE    HISTOSY  OF    THE    COETFLICT    BETWEEN    F.E- 

LIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  author  of  "The  In telkctttaJ  Develop. 

ment  of  Europe."     i  vol.,  l2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.75. 

"The  conflict  of  which  he  treats  has  been  a  mighty  trasedy  of  humanity  that  has 

drajraed  nations  into  ics  votlejc  and  involved  the  fate  of  empires.    The  work,  ilicugh 

■malL,  is  full  of  instrucll™  regarding  the  rise  of  the  great  ideas  of  science  and  philos- 

ligious  auIhoTity  has  emplo^yed  the  secular  power  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  crush  out  the  9[^t  of  mvestigndon,  While  there  is  Dot  in  hu  book  a  word  of  dis- 
respect for  ttungs  sacrei^  ho  writei  with  a  directneBB  of  speech,  and  a  vividness  of  char. 

earnest  witti  his  work.  The  Hiistory  of  the  Conflict  beCveen  Bebaion  and  Silence ' 
isa  fitting  sequel  to  Che 'Historyofthelntellectnal  Development  ofEuiope,"  and  will 
add  to  its  author's  already  high  repuEalion  as  a  philosophic  llisloiian." — J/,  y,  Tf^drtig, 

THEOLO0Y  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

COWPER,   COLERIDGE,   WORDSWORTH,   and   BURNS.     By 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,     i  vol.,  lamo.     Price,  $2. 


ELOOMEB'S  COKUEItCIAL  CRYPTOQKAFH. 

A  Telegrapli  Code  and  Double  Index— Holo cryptic  Cipher.     By  J.  G, 
Bloomer,    i  vol.,  8vo.    Price,  $5. 

By  the  use  of  this  woik,  business  communicaiious  of  whatever  nature  may  be  lek. 
D,  APPLSTOH  &  CO,,  Pnbliahers,  New  York, 
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Recent  Publications— scientific. 

THE  PKINOIPLES  OF  MENTAL  PHTSIOLOQY.  With  llicir  Ap. 
plitalions  to  Uie  Xraining  and  Disciplins  of  Ihe  Mind,  and  ihe  Siudy  of  its 
Morbid  Condiliom.  By  W.  B.  Cabpentbb,  F.R.  S.,  elc.  Illuslratcd,  lama, 
737P»ges.    Prke,$3.0D. 

THE  EXPABTSH  OB"  HEAVBN.  A  Sena  of  Eaaays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  FiimanienL    By  R.  A.  Pkoctoh,  B.  A. 


Dy  j/MBS  amroH.    Yviinso  luustraiiom.    ivoi.,iimo.    rrioe,  ^pa.sj. 

runddlal  oT  tutdjDhlL  ind  t£e  iL^lA  Id  w^EcIj  l£e  EDrbnoaUm]  1b  ^vdTr  la  ■«  entjtvly  £vDld  of  Tlu  id^^ebUdq 

THE  QKEAT  lOB  AGE,  and  its  Kelatlons  to  the  Antiquity  of 

Man,   By  Jambs  GkikieTf.  R.  S.  E.   Wilh  Maps,  Chares,  aiid  numerous  111 us- 

ADIIBBSS  BEUTEHED  BEFORE  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION, asssmblcd  ai  Bal&sL  By  John  IVwdsll,  F.  R.  S.,  Presidenl,  R=- 
viaed,  with  nddllions,  by  the  author,  since  the  delivery.  lamo.  iio  pages. 
Paper.    Price,  so  cents. 


, „-„ ,r - -Jtiona  of  the  Human  Body.    By 

Adstin  Flint  J  Jlf  D  Complete  in  Five  Volumes,  octavo,  of  about  jco 
paces  each  vith  05  II  u  tian  ns.  Cloth,  $a^oo ;  ^hup,  $=;.oa.  Each  vol- 
ume sod  sepaiaely     Pnoo,  doth,  Jt-soi    sheep,  $5.50.    'Oie  fifth  and  last 

r      \    ILLTU  C      r    RUSHERS,  5^9  &  551  ISroadivay,  K.  Y. 
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J  of  the  Press  on  the  "  International  Scientific  Series." 


Tyndall's  Forms  of  Water. 

1  vol.,  l2mo.     Cloth.     Illustrated Price,  ^i.jo, 

•'  Iti  Ihe  volume  now  published,  Prolesaor  Tyndall  has  presented  a  noble  illustraiion 
ortheacuteness  and  subtlety  of  his  mlcllcctual  powers,  the  scope  and  insight  ofhii 
sfjenlitic  vision,  his  Aingubtr  command  of  the  apprupriate  langu^e  of  exposition,  and 
the  peculiar  vivacity  and  gtaco  with  which  he  unlbids  Ae  results  of  intricate  scientific 
research."— A'.  !■.  Tribum. 

"The  '  Forms  of  Water,'  by  Professor  Tyndall,  ia  an  wieteslinB  and  histrucliye 
little  volume,  admirably  printed  and  illustraied.    Prepared  enpressly  for  this  series,  it 

indication  that  the  publishers  will  spare  no  pains  to  include  in  the  series  the  fteshssi  in- 
vesligations  of  the  beet  scientific  minds." — Bssioa  yrmniai. 

"This  series  is  admirably  commenced  by  this  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  IVof. 
Tyndall.  A  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  he  presents  ma  style  easy  and  oltraclivehu 
methods  of  mvestigation,  and  the  results  obtained,  and  gives  to  the  reader  a  clear  con. 


Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics. 

I  vol.,  i2mo.      Price,  $1.50. 

■■  if  the  ■  International  Scientific  Series '  proceeds  as  it  has  begun,  it  will  more  than 
fumi  the  promise  given  to  the  reading  public  in  its  prospectus.  The  lirsc  volume,  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  was  a  model  of  lucid  and  attractive  scientific  enposilion ;  and  now 
we  have  a  second,  by  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  which  is  not  only  very  lucid  and  charming, 
but  also  original  and  suggestive  in  the  highest  degree.  Nowhere  since  the  publication 
of  Sh-  Henry  Mame-s  'Ancient  Law,'  have  we  seen  50  many  fruitful  thoughts  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pages.  .  .  .  To  do  Justice  10  Mr.  Bage- 
hot's fertile  hook,  would  requke  a  long  article.  With  the  hest  of  intentions,  we  are 
conscious  of  having  given  but  a  sony  account  of  it  in  these  brief  paragraphs.  But  ^t 
hope  we  have  said  enough  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  leader."— 
Prof  John  FisKB,  '\aibe  Ailantie  Itfaathly. 

"  Mr.  Bagehot's  style  is  clear  and  vigorous.  We  tefiain  liom  giving  a  fiiller  ac- 
count of  these  suj^estive  essays,  only  because  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  il 

forthcoming  parts  of  the  'International  Scientific  Series'  will  be  as  interesting, "- 
AlksmeuiK. 

"  Mr.  Bagehot  discusses  an  immense  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  progress 
iticns,  and  the  development  of  thdrdislinctive  peculiarities;  and  hii 


WAj,LncK,  in  N<il«rf. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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s  of  th»  Press  on  the  ^^International  Scientific  Series. 


Foods. 

By   Dr.  EDWARD   SMITH. 
I  vol.,  larno.     Cloth.     IllusSrated 


._,   highvalue.     Weh; 

im ;  Ihcy  occur  Ihrcughour,  but 

^ ^ .    Bofthe  Butject  with  whicli  Dr.  Smid/i  name  ii 

pecLaily  linkeiL*'— itfwa&iw  BxaiHiner. 

'  '        "  "  '     '']« CDDipOUtlDD  oftluw      "  "' 

jn  indifferent  to  pintlj 

,  .  , „_.._ ifonnalJoii,rmicli  of  which  is  of  great  value, 

cidedly  enhanced  for  students  vrbo  demaod  both  cleamcfs  and  exacuiei^s  of  sratemenL 
by  theprofjEioTiof  veJl^eTceuted  wDodcut9|  dLagramB,  and  tables,  whic 

volume..  .  .  Theaugaesdonaoftheauthorojitheus--'' •■  — ° 

rioua  fonn5  of  akoliol,  alihnugh  perhaps  not  strictly  of 


Body  and  Mind. 

THE    THEORIES    OF    THEIR    RELATION. 

By   ALEXANDER    BAIN,    I,L.  D. 

1  vol.,   lamo-      Cloth Price,  $1.50. 

of  Mind— "The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  and  "The  Emotions  and  the  Will."    He  is 
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opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  "  Inicriiational  Scientific  Series," 


The  Study  of  Sociology. 

By  HERBERT   SPENCER. 
I  vol,  l2mo.     Cloth Price,  $1.50. 

"The  philosopher  whose  di&tinguifilied  name  givea  weight  and  influence  to  Ihis  \i>I- 
ume,  ha.-^  giocn  in  !ts_pag«  some  of  die  finest  spcciiDCDS  of  teasoniog  in  all  its  fbnns 
ani!  depanmeats.  iWo  is  s  fascination  {d  his  smiy  of  Jacts,  incidents,  and  opiaioiiE, 
which  draws  on  the  reader  to  as=ertfflQ  his  conclusions.    The  eoDlneas  and  calmaras  of 

umn^ocSlogy,  a'^ahle  as  ImSly^sEo^wing  what  thMe"e5se^al™har»cK.i5tiS*^ 

sijle.  'itisafhadnatingwori^as  weU  as  one' of  deeppracucal  thought."— A^i, /lilt 
'*  Herhert  Spencor  is  unquestionably  the  foremost  hvingthinkerin  the  psychological 
and  sccioloj^cal  fields,  and  this  volume  is  an  important  contiibutioa  to  tbc  science  ol 
n-hich  it  treats.  .  .  .  Ttwiilprore  more  popular  than  any  of  its  author's  other  creations, 
lor  itismoiv  plainly  addressed  to  the  people  and  has  a  more  ptacljcal  and  less  apecu.. 
laliTe  cast.     It  will  require  thought,  but  it  is  well  worLh  thinking  about."' — Albany 

The   New  Chemistry. 

By  JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Jr., 

Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Haivatd  University. 

I  vol.,  l2mo.     Cloth Price,  $2.00. 

!'  The  book  of  Prof.  Cooke  is  a  model  of  the  modem  popular  science  "ork.  It  has 
just  the  due  proportica  of  ^t,  phiTosophy,  and  true  romance,  to  make  it  a  fescinatiog 
companion,  «ther  for  the  voyage  or  the  study." — Daily  Gritfhk. 

"  Tiiis  admirable  monagrapb,  by  the  distinguished  QringProfesGor  of  Chemistry 

tifie  Series,' and  a  more  attractive  mece  of  work  in  the  way  of  popular  exposition  upon 
a  difficult  sutject  has  not  appeared  in  along  ^me.     It  not  only  well  suEtains  the  cW- 

"  All  the  chemists  in  the  country  will  enjoy  its  perusal,  and  many  will  sdze  upon  it 
as  a  Ihioglon^  for.  For,  to  those  advanced  students  who  have  kept  well  abrea<^t  oJ 
the  chemical  tide,  it  oSers  a  calm  philosophy.  To  those  olhcra,  youngest  of  the  class, 
who  have  emerged  from  the  schools  «nce  new  methods  have  prevailed,  it  presents  a 
generalisation,  drai^jng  to  its  use  all  the  data,  the  relations  of  which  the  newly-fled  sed 
lact-seeker  may  but  dimly  perceive  wifliout  its  aid.  ...  To  the  old  chemislB,  Prof, 
Cooke's  treatise  is  like  a  message  from  beyond  the  momitaui.  They  have  heard  ol 
changes  in  the  science;  the  dash  of  the  battle  of  old  and  new  theories  has  sliircd  them 
from  a&r.  The  tidinES,  too,  had  come  that  the  old  had  given  way !  and  little  more  than 
this  they  knew.  .  .  .Trof  Cooke's  '  New  Chemi«tty' must  do  wide  service  in  bringing 
to  dose  ^ght  the  little  known  and  the  longed  for.  ...  As  a  philosophy  it  is  elemen- 
tary, but,  as  a  book  of  science,  ordinaiy  readers  wiU  find  it  suffideudy  advanced."- 
Utka  Morning  Hsraid. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publisliei-!i,  549  &  551  Btoadwn,y,  N.  Y. 
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t  the  '■'■  I itUr national  Scieniific  Series." 


The  Conservation  of  Energy. 

By  BALFOUR  STEWART,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Wilk  „«  Appi^dix  iy€athigl/m  Vil„l  i„%dMenUlAptlkatw«s^lhsD^innl. 

I  vol.,  i2mo.     aoth.    Price,  $1.50. 

"The  author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  faetE  in  a  olearand  satisfactory  nianner, 
using  simple  language  and  copious  iUuBlraiian  in  the  prcsmlalion  of  fectsand  ptm- 
eipl«,  confirine  Bimselt  however,  to  the  physical  aspMl  of  the  subject.  In  the  Ap- 
pendiir  the  operation  of  the  principles  in  the  spheres  of  life  and  muid  is  supphed  by 
the  essays  oi^Prolessors  Le  Coote  and  Bain."— 0M>  Farmer. 
one  of  the  best  knowD  teachers 

ithPpS^ 


e  'volume  of  The  iHTSHNATtoNAL  SciEHTiFlc  Seeiee  now  before  us  is  an 
lluslration  ot  the  true  method  of  teaching,  aud  wdl  well  lompaie  with  Prof. 
'a  charming  little  book  in  flie  same  series  on  '  Forms  of  Water,    with  illuElra- 
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s  of  Ike  Press  on  the  " International  Scientific  Series." 


Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease. 


By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D., 
e  of  Physicians :  Professor  of  Madica 
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The  Science  of  Law. 

By  SHELDON  AMOS,  M.A., 
Profewor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  Londpn;  aulhor  of  "A  SysK 


.  "Thcyaludile.eriesof 'InlsniatipBal  S,(ientiBc' works,  prepared  by  eminent  loe- 
eialist^  with  die  mttoBon  of  uopnWing.  infannation  in  tfieir  several  branches  of 
knowlrfge  has  reoeiyed  a  good  aootsuon  m  this  compact  and  (hooghlfjl  volume.  It 
Ha  difficult  Ksk  to  givo  the  outbnes  of  s  compile  Iheory  of  la.w  io^  portable  volume 
which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  ptobably  Pmfcssor  Ain«  hinuelf  would  be  ihe  last 
to  claim  thai  he  has  Bofcctly  succeeded  m  doins  this.  But  he  has  eertainJv  done  much 
10  cleat  the  aoence  of  tow  frora  the  technical  obscurities  which  darken  ii  to  idnds  which 
lav*  hadno  legal  training,  and  to  make  cleat  to  his 'lay' readers  in  how  irueandhigha 

".The  ™ts  of  Beotham  and  Austin  are  abstruse  and  philosophical,  and  Maine's 
Kqum  hsrd  sti^y  and  a  certain  amount  of  special  training.  The  trilerJ  also  pursue 
difenthnaofmyatigaaon,  and  can  oniyEe  regarded  a1  eomprebensi.e  in  tSede- 
panmonlB  they  confined  Ihemselyes  to.  it  was  left  to  Amos  10  gather  up  the  result 
and  present  the  science  m  its  fiiUneas,  The  unquealionabie  merits  oT  this,  his  last  book, 
are,  thu  u  contains  a  complete  tieaQnent  of  a  sulgect  which  has  hitherto  been  handled 
'^,'El™i'"."^™^'"'P™»'"P*=t»i'yentoe»erybquiringmind.  .  .  .  To  do  iusifce 
10  me  baeoce  of _Law  would  reguire  a  bnger  review  than  we  have  space  for.  We 
have  read  no  more  interealinB  and .nstruotireljiot  for  some  time.  Its  iWes  concern 
™«il.r*  ■??"  JT^'I^  °^^"'  "  .'t'"-  ™'l  -"ho  would  have  those  laws  the  best 
pOBsiWe.  The  tide  of  legal  reform  which  set  in  fifty  years  ago  has  to  sweep  vet  hiEhet 
^the  flaws  in  our  juriaprudenie  are  to  be  removed.  The  process  of  change  cannot  be 
betier  ^ided  than  by  a.well.inftirmed  public  miud,  and  Prof.  Amos  hT done  great 
service  in  maienally  helping  to  promote  this  end,"— iu^a  Cnuricr. 
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opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  " Intemaiional  Scientific  Series." 

Animal   Mechanism, 

A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  E.  J.  MAREY, 

With  117  Illustrations,  drawn  and  engraved  under  the  direqiion  of  ihe  author. 

1  vol.,  i™d.    Cloth.      ....      Price,  81.7s 
"  We  hope  ihat,  in  the  short  glance  which  we  have  taken  of  some  of  the  laoat  im- 

jhy?io1oHi5t5  who  have  inveatiBated  the  mcchaaiam  of  anintal  dynsmio?— indeed,  \''e 
Tiay  almost  say  that  he  has  made  the  siibjecl  his  own.  By  the  oiiguiality  of  his  con- 
■ci>t;rai?,  the  ingenuity  of  his  constnictiona,  the  skill  of  his  analysis,  and  the  pet^ever- 

...^,.  -f  L:-    :,..--^>:~..,:'.»o    T.»  t..^^  ■i-i.^^iacr^H  all    ntl„.ra  m    (hff  Ttnuf^r  f>f  niivf  ilin«<-  [hf^ 


History   of  the    Conflict    between 
Religion  and   Science. 

Ey  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Devebpnient  of  Europe." 

"Thislittle'Hislory' would  have  been  a  valuable  conttihullon  to  liieratuteat  any 
iims,  and  la,  in  tac^  an  admhrable  text-book  npon  a  subject  that  i!  at  present  en^roas- 

amall  compliment  to  the  sagadry  of  its  distinguished  author  that  he  has  so  well  gauged 
the  Tequlreiaents  of  the  times,  and  so  adequately  met  them  by  the  prcpsrBUon  of  this 
volume,  tl  remains  to  be  added  that,  while  the  -writer  baa  flinche  Jfrom  no  reroonsi- 
biliiy  in  bis  statements,  and  baa  written  with  entire  fidelity  10  the  demands  of  iruth 
and  justice,  there  is  not  a  word  tn  his  book  that  can  give  ofleoae  to  candid  and  ^ii^ 

"The  key-note  to  this  volume  IS  found  m  the  antagonism  between  the  progressive 
tendcnijies  of  the  human  mind  and  tile  pretensians  of  eccleuastical  antbotity,  as  devel- 
t)j>eJ  in  tlie  history  of  modem  science.  No  pnmoas  writer  has  treated  the  subjeci 
from  this  point  of  ^iew,  and  the  present  monograph  will  be  found  to  possess  no  less 
originality  uf  conception  than  Tigor  of  reasoning  and  wealth  of  erudition.  .  .  .  Tlie 
mcrhodof  Dr,  Drqjier,  in  his  treatment  of  the  various  questions  that  come  up  for  dip. 
cushion,  la  marked  by  singular  impartiality  as  well  as  consummate  ability.  T''™"& . 
traaqLill  and  serene,  as  beiyimeB  tie  search  alia- truth,  with  no  trace  of  tbe  impiissioned 
ardor  of  controversy.  He  endeavors  so  far  to  identify  himself  with  the  conrending 
psrtiei  as  to  gnin  a  clear  comprehension  of  their  motives,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  he 
submits  their  actions  to  tlie  tests  of  a  cool  and  impartial  eiamina  tion."~A',  Y.  Tribune. 
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THE     LIFE    OF 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGIIXESS 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  THEODORE    MARTIN, 
With  Psrlrsiti  ahd  Viiws.     Volume  the  Fiyst.    i^mo.    CMh.    Pr!ce,%i.^ 


UUtlie 


"Thsbook^ indeed,  is: 


Bok  mdeed.  umore  eom^rehensiye  tlian  lis  lilk  implifs.  Purpmling  u 
T  ""  1,^  "^1"  '^■*"''  It  .Deludes  a  scarcely  less  minute  biogmpSy-wEicb 

/  bo  regarded  as  almost  an  autobiogiaphj'— gf  ite  Queen  herself;  and.  wien  it  is 
complete,  a  wdl  probably  present  a  more  minute  history  of  the  domcsdc  lifl  of  Tq,  een 
mAtki^^    '       '™°  "         Mnjesty-s)  than  iias  ever  before  appeaMd."— ^irw 

'■  Mr  Martin  has  aecompliahea  his  task  with  a  succei^  which  couid  scarcelv  have 
been  anueipated.  His  biography  of  Prince  Albert  would  be  valuable  and  insihicdva 
B.en  if  It  were  addressed  to  remote  and  indifferent  readers  who  had  no  speoal  interest 
in  the  English  court  or  in  lie  royal  femUy.  Prince  Albert's  actual  celehnty  a  inBeDa- 
tably  aasooated  with  the  high  poMtion  which  he  occupied,  but  his  claim  Id  cermanEnt 
reputanon  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualtties  which  weta  sin^ulsrlv 

htnita?n^°diSSn''-T'.  t  ^^  T^"-  J"  1?'"^^  "f  '"^  "'  """"d  P^t^ly 
mveaitaineDoistirietioii;  but  his  prudence,  his  self-deniaL  andhU  aotiludeforacoiiii 
ing  practical  knowledge,  eouU  scarcely  have  fjund  a  more  suitable  field  of  e^eS 
than  in  his  peculiar  situation  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  constitutional  monarchv  " 
J^rora  ths  bltitrOay  Rnfew,  ' 

^.|^'^^^jj^"'n^'wi*d'gnityand  grace,  he  values  his  (ulaect,  and  deals  hini 
oFKbTo'S'e"^  ft*A-«>  fianl^  that  thr4i=°e™t  ^^d?  people  m^^^  the^i^^iS^ 
iudiaCTedon.  The  ahnost  idyllfc  teanty  of  the  relation  between  die™PiiD^Conl?S 
and  "heQi^n  comes  out  as  fully  as  m  aU  previous  histories  of  that  relaliou-and  we 
have  now  lad  thiee-aa  does  also  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  lo  the  Queen's  o»n 
oharact^  hitherto  always  kept  dowo,  and,  as  it  were,  self  effaced  in  publications 
wtitten  ™  sanchoned  W  Wel£"-j^««  th,  LoHd«.  SfeHafor.  ^ 

„=  ,n,  S  ™*  abihues  which  h«^  hea.  claimed  for  the  Pifnce  Consort,  this  work  aHbrds 
us  small  uiemsofJudgiuK.  But  of  his  wisdom,  strong  senseof  duty  and  neat  disniiv 
and  punty  of  character,  lie  volume  furnishes  unple  evidence.  In  this  wavit  wlUhi 
ofser^e toany onewho reads  it."--Fnim  tAt  JV™  yeyi Svtnin^ I^tL 

rel=te^„1w'^'^2i°l!T5'  ^^'^  ^^  '^"^  «"*  **  t*™^"  Memoiis,  which 
relate  to  a  pmod  m  Eoriuh  bstoty  unmedatdy  preceding  Prince  Altetf  a  mairiane 
^i  ,^^£  ,v  ""*■  ^f^  changes  were  efficied  in  couttJife  by  Viotom'a  acces- 
lite,  a  lile  in  fact  unrivaled  in  theahodea  of  modem  rovaltv.  there  is  nnihin.,  J....  u.v=. 
the  mrest  mind  an  read  with  real  pleasure  and  profit.*^   -y,  °iere  is  nommg  but  what 


."  Mr.  Martin  draws  a  most  eitqiuate  portraiture  of  ih. 

!es  shortly  after  the  BevolurionyiVs'  at'^^  iJhln  !E  Philip,- 


id  life  of  the  royal  pair. 


From  til  Hartfi^Et 
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"An  Interesting,  a  Truthful,  and  a  Wholesome  Book." 
London  Athen*um. 


WILKES,  SHERIDAN,  FOX. 

The   ppposiTioN  under    Ceohge  the  Third, 

Cy   "\V.    l'\     RAE. 
Svo.      Clolh Price,  $2.00. 

"  A  book  which  embraces  vigorous  sketches  of  three  famous  men 
like  John  Wilkes,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Charles  James  Fos, 
is  truly  worth  haying.  The  author  is  in  evident  sympathy  with  all  three 
of  his  subjects,  and  yet  does  not  in  either  case  betray  an  nndue  partial- 
ity. Althougli  in  no  instance  condoning  the  private  vices  and  personal 
shortcomings  of  the  characters  he  has  to  deal  with,  he  does  not  allow 
their  faults  to  influence  his  estimate  of  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the 
public  services,  which  entitle  each  of  these  celebrated  men  to  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  of  their  country." — Chicago  Tribune, 

"The  volume  is  interesting  to  Americans  particularly,  as  it  speaks 
of  men  who  represented  largely  English  sentiments  during  our  struggle 
for  independence ;  and  the  opposition  of  Fox  to  war  in  this  country,  as 
represented  in  these  pages,  shows  out  clearly  the  love  of  liberty  which 
filled  the  minds  of  this  man  and  his  worthy  colleagues  Willies  and  Sheri- 
dan at  that  time," — Albany  Express. 

"All  who  relish  a  fine  portrayal  of  good  sayings,  courageous  acts, 
and  laudable  endeavor,  will  want  to  see  this  work."— ^otCojj  Common- 
itiealth. 

"  The  reading  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rae  for  reviv- 
ing the  acts  and  deeds  of  this  triple  combination  of  political  giants." — 
Philadelphia  Age. 

"  The  work  bears  the  marks  of  care,  and  reflects  credit  upon  Mr. 
Rae  in  giving  new  attraction  to  old  subjects  so  desirable  to  students  of 
biographical  history." — Pittsburg  Commercial. 

"  We  not  only  agree  with  Mr.  Rae's  conclusions,  but  we  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  an  interesting,  a  truthful,  and  a  wholesome  book." — 
Lendun  Atlienaam. 
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ich  list  of  fruitful  topics." 
Boston'  Com» 


HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION, 

By  the   Rkv.   CHARLES   KIXGSLEY,    F.  L.  S.,    F.  G.   S., 

CANON  OF  IVESTMINSTEK. 


i2mo.    Clo!h Price,  $i.  ;5. 

"It  is  moat  refreshing  to  meet  on  earnest  soul,  and  such,  preeninenlly,  is  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  he  has  shown  himself  suchui  every  thing  he  has  written,  ftom  'Alton 
Locke '  and  "  Village  Sermons,'  a  quarter  of  a  ceulury  sjnse,  to  the  present  volume,  which 

diffirent  deifies,  hut  all  eihibiibig  the  auihoi's  peculiar  choracterisUcs  of  thought 
and  style,  and  Eotiie  of  them  hlending  most  valuable  inslruclIoD  with  enteitairnnent, 
as  few  living  writera  cw."~-Hay(fstd Pest. 


"  That  the  title  of  this  book  is  not  e. 

pressive  of  its  actual  contents,  is  made  mani. 

fest  by  a  mere  glance  at  its  pages ;  it  is, 

n  fact,  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Lectures, 

aions  by  its  distmguished  author;  as  such  it 

cannot  be  otherwise  than  readable,  and 

no  intelligent  mind  needs  to  be  assured  that 

Charies  Kingsley  is  fescinating,  wheth 

T  he  treat!  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Natiaal 

History,  or  the  Education  of  Woman.    1 

he  lecture  on  Thrift,  which  was  intended  fof 

the  women  of  England,  may  be  read 

with  profit  and  pleasure  by  the  women  of 

eveiywhete." — St.  LsHls  DeBioi:ral. 

"  The  book  contains  ejtaotly  what  ev 

ety  one  needs  to  know,  and  in  a  form  which 

"  This  volume  no  doubt  contains  his 

best  thoughts  on  all  the  most  important  topics 

"Nothing  could  be  better  or  more 

"For  the  style  alone,  and  for  the  v 

vid  pielutes  frequently  presented,  this  latest 

ilaelf  to  readers.    The  topics  treated  are 

mostly  practical,  hut  the  manner  is  aliv 

Wliedier  disoussmg  the  abstract  acienc 

of  health,  the  subject  of  vendlalion,  the 

dunation  of  the  diSbent  classes  that  fo 

™  English  society,  natural  history,  geology, 
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